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WHAT  WILL  THE  WEST  DO 
WITH  CANADA 

THE  West  contains  a  million  people.  About  one  hundred 
thousand  join  them  each  year.  Fecundity  is  extra- 
ordinary there.  Soon  there  will  be  more  Westerners  than 
Easterners.    What  will  the  West  then  do  with  Canada? 

This  question,  in  some  form,  is  often  a  puzzle  to  per- 
sons who  seem  to  accept  without  examination  the  postulate 
which  underlies  it.  That  is,  that  the  West  is  not  essentially 
Canadian  in  the  same  sense  as  the  East  is.  Before  one 
attempts  to  show  this  erroneous,  he  may  find  it  convenient 
to  remark  on  another  assumption  which  Canadians  have 
been  long  ignoring  in  their  political  action.  That  is 
the  assumption  that  Canadians  are  not  distinctively  Canadian, 
not  differentiated,  as  other  civilized  communities  are  from 
one  another,  partly  by  natural  conditions,  and  partly  by 
reaction  of  the  institutions  devised  in  accommodat- 
ing themselves  to  the  natural.  Any  political  system  which 
persists  effectively  does  so  by  assimilating,  or  moulding, 
those  who  use  it,  and  so  confirms  them  more  and  more  in 
their  separate  course. 

That  Canadians  are  but  dwellers  in  Canada,  that  they 
must  be  either  British  or  Americans,  or  half  and  half,  that 
they  cannot  be  peculiar  as  the  apricot,  which  is  neither 
peach  nor  plum  while  resembling  both — this  notion  is  com- 
mon to  visiting  scribes  from  abroad.  We  have  lately  served 
as  text  to  several  of  this  gentry  for  their  familiar  contrary 
discourses,  one  of  which  contends  that  we  are  not  predestined 
to  become  American,  since  we  remain  so  British,  and  the 
other,  that  we  are  to  become  American,  because  we  do  not 
remain  so  British.    These  wise  men  have  regarded  collec- 
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tive  Canada  as  a  sort  of  political  estray,  or  foundling,  who 
happens  to  have  been  bred  under  John  Bull's  roof,  and  must, 
if  he  forsake  that,  necessarily  take  shelter  in  Uncle  Sam's. 
Assuredly  nativist  sense  knows  better,  though  it  seldom 
says  so  distinctly,  partly  because  nobody  abroad  would  give 
attention,  partly  because  it  is  little  stimulated  to  utterance, 
or  even  self-realization,  and  partly  because  there  is  small 
need  that  it  evince  faith  except  by  works.  Moreover,  Young 
Canada,  if  somewhat  unreserved  in  boasting  his  domain  and 
prospects,  has  been  so  much  concerned  with  his  internal 
rumblings,  and  growing-pains,  as  to  be  rather  slow  in 
appreciating  his  sound  entity  and  defying  the  question  by 
propounding  another:  "What  will  the  Man  do  with  the  Boy 
he  formerly  was?" 

The  man  is  but  the  boy  enlarged,  matured,  sophisticated, 
enriched,  an  organism  moulded  by  the  boy,  to  whose  memory 
he  remains  ever  staunch.  This  is  to  regard  Canadians  poli- 
tically a  people,  with  continuing  tendencies  that  are  rooted 
largely  in  their  own  decades  of  association,  a  period  which, 
to  men  of  the  ancient  countries,  seems  so  brief,  so  trivial,  so 
obscure,  so  quarrelsome  that  they  cannot  credit  it  with  hav- 
ing created  any  instinct  for  its  perpetuation.  It  is  also  to 
view  Canada  as  an  organism,  one  that  subsists,  and  grows, 
by  incorporating  non-Canadian  elements,  as  a  boy  by  taking 
in  beef,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  French  beans,  and  sauerkraut, 
though  he  sometimes  experiences  a  touch  of  colic.  In  con- 
firmation of  these  assumptions  the  native  may  vainly  point 
the  visitor  to  actual  Canadian  union,  to  its  persistency  and 
activity,  to  vast  works  which  testify  to  a  faith  that  the  out- 
lander  was  not  born  to  comprehend,  and  to  our  perennial 
ingenuity  in  political  compromises  which  the  poor  heretic 
conceives  to  signify  only  expedients  for  staving  off  inevitable 
dissolution.  The  stranger  cannot  focus  enormous  and  varied 
Canada  as  the  young  man  busily  establishing  the  boy 
he  was  by  adding  in  the  West  new  furrows,  new  barns,  new 
warehouses  to  the  estate  and  the  progeny  of  his  inveterate  self. 

This  condition,  though  plainly  manifested  every  year  in 
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the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of  our  various  legislatures,  is  so 
little  made  obvious  by  expatiation  that  it  may  have  become 
clear  to  many  a  Canadian  heart  and  brain  only  after  rang- 
ing the  West.  There,  if  you  travel  with  the  right  password 
of  nativity,  you  shall  learn  how  the  wider  new  Canada  con- 
templates the  old  Canada  that  was  and  is.  Western  Cana- 
dians experience  no  such  sloughing  of  home  ties  as  is  under- 
gone by  emigrants  to  a  foreign  land  in  the  course  of  subdu- 
ing themselves  to  the  new  environment.  In  prairie  or  moun- 
tain shacks  of  sod,  or  logs,  or  frame,  you  shall  hear  women 
as  fondly  garrulous  of  Ontario,  or  Quebec,  or  "The  Island," 
as  ever  was  your  grandmother  concerning  the  Old  Country 
she  left.  You  shall  find  children  who  never  saw  an  eastern 
county  familiar  with  traditions,  and  old  gossip,  of  Colchester, 
Sudbury,  Niagara  or  Argenteuil.  In  new  scenes  these  people 
still  ' 'belong"  East.  When  first  the  traveller  has  come  across 
the  black  furrows,  or  over  the  hilltop,  into  a  circle  of  fond 
talk  about  Canadian  places,  and  events,  and  persons — so 
humble,  so  obscure — away  back  home  in  the  native  town- 
ship or  village,  he  may  flush  with  such  surprise  as  if  the 
tones  of  his  boyhood's  church  bell  came  creeping  on  the 
western  air.  There  is  revelation  in  hearing  the  native 
voices  as  if  merging  with  those  of  the  unforgotten  dead 
who  turned  backward  thoughts  to  no  Canadian  ground.  He 
had  not  previously  dreamed  of  his  migrant  compatriots' 
yearning  to  their  old  countryside,  and  province,  even  while 
vaunting  the  wondrous  fertility  of  their  new  acres.  He 
had  not  ever  before  beheld  children  reverently  touched  by 
their  parents'  accents  of  reminiscence,  except  in  reference 
to  England's  primroses,  or  the  Dee  by  Aberdeen-awa,  or  the 
bells  of  Shandon  by  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 
In  the  States  he  had  found  Canadian  parents  often  moved 
by  the  foreign  environment  to  a  sense  that  duty  required 
them  to  let  the  old  Canadian  home  be  forgotten,^lest  their 
children  entertain,  and  be  harmed  by,  an  aloofness  from 
the  surrounding  American  sentiment.  Hence  there  was 
in  the  West  a  species  of  new   education   from   voices  that 
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felt  free  there  to  dwell  on  the  orchards  of  Welland,  the 
Ottawa  lumber  town,  or  the  happy  redlands  about  Orwell 
Bay,  with  a  fondness  as  of  the  old  lament  for  "the  lone  shiel- 
ing on  the  misty  island." 

One  morning  in  Vancouver,  rising  early  to  visit  the 
Great  Trees  before  train-time,  the  traveller  sought  direction 
from  a  passing  graybeard,  who  immediately  challenged 
with:  "I'm  thinking  you're  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  looks 
of  you :" — "Well,  I've  been  there.  What  part  are  you  from?" 
It  was  enough.  As  the  two  walked  on  together — O  the 
Annapolis  Valley,  and  O  the  Bluenoses  prospering  about 
Vancouver  town!  The  Nova  Scotian,  under  the  word  of 
sympathy,  went  discharging  his  native  heart  with  a  fervour 
as  tenacious  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  holding  his  auditor 
against  the  loud  bassoon.  Even  Manitoba, — to  us  easterners 
so  new,  so  western — one  often  hears  mentioned  in  Saskatche- 
wan, or  Alberta,  or  on  the  coast,  as  the  dear  old  home.  "I 
was  born  East,"  said  an  Edmonton  driver,  "in  Brandon." 
He  contemplated  Manitoba  as  The  Old  Country. 

Such  recollections  are  political  bonds  to  migrant  natives, 
as  they  cannot  be  to  immigrants.  Our  own  prairie  people 
have  but  changed  to  another  Canadian  county.  To  my  vision 
Canada  moves  westward  as  the  banyan  tree  spreads — if 
one  may  be  permitted  to  adapt  that  venerable  symbol  of 
the  British  Empire — sending  out  new  branches  that  drop 
new  perpendicular  supports,  that  send  down  new  roots  that 
feed  the  uprights,  that  become  new  forthputting  trees,  and 
yet  ever  remain  part  of  the  same  old  banyan.  Cut  a  group 
of  trunks  and  branches  loose  from  the  first  parent  of  all — there 
are  two  equally  independent  banyans,  and  a  good  chance 
that  they  may  spread  and  act  as  if  still  merged.  The  proper 
business  of  those  who  value  both  is  to  take  care  that  the  parts 
shall  have  full  liberty  to  evince  their  banyan  nature.  Try 
turning  all  the  branches  back  to  intertwining  with  the  ori- 
ginal trunk,  and  you  risk  providing  evanescent  firewood, 
instead  of  maintaining  a  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 

It  is  not  merely  by  fostering  native  sentiment  in  his 
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children  that  the  eastern  Canadian  moulds  the  West.  He 
is  commonly  in  the  majority  there,  usually  well  to  the  fore, 
keen,  apt,  and  steadfast  in  working  the  only  institutions  he 
knows,  hence  largely  the  instructor  of  surrounding  immi- 
grants in  operating  his  native  system.  If  he  supplies  much 
of  the  positive  Canadianism,  the  institutions  supply  the 
machinery  which  promotes  that  ism  by  almost  mechanically 
transforming  newcomers  to  Canadian  purposes.  Such  is 
the  incessant  effect  of  providing  readymade  conveniences 
for  communal  association  in  respect  of  all  such  local  needs 
as  schools,  roads,  bridges,  public  halls,  waterworks,  lighting 
plant — association  which  merges  the  individual  with  the 
municipal,  provincial,  and  federal  lives,  so  confirming  Canada, 
and  perennially  creating  new  factors  for  her  widening  growth. 
It  is  as  when  bees  are  unstinted  of  readymade  comb;  they 
accept  it  gladly,  pack  its  cells  with  their  wealth,  and  swarm 
against  disturbance.  An  effect  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
well  applied  is  that  they  work  in  the  West  just  as  we  have 
always  seen  them  working  in  the  East.  When  the  native 
visitor  has  seen  and  considered  these  things  on  the  prairies 
he  knows  exactly  where  he  is.  He  is  at  Home.  He  sees  the 
identity  of  the  Man  on  the  Plains  with  the  Boy  who  came  out 
of  the  Eastern  woods  into  the  clearance,  facing  toward  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Thereafter  he  is  disturbed  by  no  doubt 
about  what  the  West  will  do  with  Canada. 

The  persistence  of  Canada  as  a  separate  political  entity 
in  North  America  is  but  partly  explained  by  the  sentiment 
for  British  connexion,  by  that  of  our  French  brethren  for 
conservation  of  their  racial  distinction,  and  by  that  for  con- 
tinuance apart  from  the  Republic.  We  continue  by  the 
momentum  acquired  from  having  proceeded  in  adaptation 
to  our  prime  political  circumstances,  from  treating  them  as 
fixed,  making  the  best  of  them,  gaining  by  habit  the  motive 
instinct  on  our  own  course.  This  instinct  resembles  that 
of  the  individual  human  creature  for  self  preservation,  which 
is  manifested  by  eating,  and  drinking,  and  performing  other 
bodily  functions,  somewhat  as  sedulous  employment  of  their 
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institutions  by  a  people  indicates  in  them  a  love  for  their 
peculiar  collective  life.  It  does  not  matter  that  many  West- 
erners are  unaware  of  entertaining  any  affection  for  Canada. 
Enough  for  strong  political  continuance  that  they  work  and 
associate  hopefully  for  their  individual  profit.  But  there  is 
much  more  positive  Canadianism  in  the  West  than  would 
appear  from  mere  consideration  of  its  immigrant  elements. 
The  native  sentiments  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  do 
not  cross,  but  intermingle  with,  and  strengthen,  those  which 
consciously  make  for  conservation  of  Canada  apart  from  the 
Republic.  These  people,  and  no  less  the  Germans,  Scandi- 
navians, Hungarians,  Russians,  acquire  a  local  patriotism 
as  soon  as  they  take  land,  since  every  westerner  falls  in  love 
with  his  own  tract,  boast  its  superiority,  plants  a  fixed  foot, 
and  is  speedily  urged  into  municipal,  provincial,  and  even 
federal  politics,  by  desire  to  improve  the  value  of  the  farm, 
through  voting  the  visible  and  invisible  Canadian  community 
into  spending  public  money  where  it  will  do  the  farm  most 
good.  Thus  the  household  lamp  lights  the  whole  way  to 
Edmonton,  Regina,  Winnipeg,  Ottawa. 

Sometimes  the  immigrants  are  conscious  of,  and  voice, 
their  Canadianism.  For  instance,  the  one  Sclavonic  poet  of 
our  prairies  has  sung  in  his  own  language  that  his  people, 
having  received  land,  and  welcome,  and  freedom  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  feel  unworthy  to  call  Canada  their  own  dear  coun- 
try, since  they  have  not  made  sacrifices,  nor  shed  their  blood 
on  her  behalf.  But  our  children,  he  continues,  born  native 
to  the  blessings  for  which  their  parents  can  return  but  grati- 
tude, shall  be  entitled  to  call  Canada  their  own  beloved  coun- 
try, and  proud  to  stand  with  her  other  children  for  her 
defence.  When  the  Galicians — one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  promising  elements  of  our  new  population — are,  as  one 
of  them  lately  told  Professor  Osborne,  raising  not  Galicians 
but  Canadians,  we  may  be  fairly  sure  that  our  closer  con- 
geners are  breeding  their  young  similarly. 

As  for  the  Americans,  their  instinct  is  primarily  for  that 
ordered  liberty  which  they  privately  and  publicly  declare  to 
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be  maintained  throughout  our  plains  far  better  than  in  the 
regions  they  left.  None  are  more  inclined  to  aid  in  working 
the  local  institutions.  Even  did  not  this  mark  them  as  effect- 
ively Canadian,  even  did  their  sentiments  remain  wholly 
American,  there  would  be  no  menace  in  their  presence  on  ground 
where  their  numbers  are  inconsequential.  These  have  been 
exaggerated  absurdly  by  reports  of  the  Dominion  immigration 
service,  which,  as  if  to  further  American  immigration  by  a 
pretence  that  it  has  already  been  very  large,  group  under  the 
head  of  "from  the  United  States"  all  the  Europeans,  and 
Canadians,  who  lingered  for  a  while  in  the  Republic.  This  has 
caused  many  unwittingly  false  press  assertions  that  the  West 
has  been  receiving  American  citizens  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty 
to  eighty  thousand  a  year.  Yet,  between  1896  and  1905, 
both  years  included,  only  62,717  American  citizens — men, 
women,  and  children — were  estimated  officially  to  have  come 
in.  No  doubt  this  estimate  was  swollen  by  immigration 
service  zeal.  Were  the  service  figures  and  the  Government 
estimates  of  natural  increase  in  the  West  alike  correct,  there 
would  have  been  more  than  a  million  inhabitants  of  Manitoba 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  in  June  1906.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment census  then  found  there  only  808,000  persons.  Ap- 
plying the  same  scale  of  reduction  to  the  previously  alleged 
immigration  of  real  Americans  would  indicate  less  than 
50,000  "  citizens"  from  the  United  States,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  in  the  three  provinces.  Probably  there  are  not  20,000 
mature  male  Americans  in  Canada  west  of  Lake  Superior 
Most  of  them  are  believed  to  have  become  subjects  of  the  king. 
It  seems  invidious,  if  not  ridiculous,  to  doubt  that  the 
institutions  which  Canadianized  the  heterogeneous  elements 
that  colonized  our  East  will  operate  similarly  in  due  time  on 
the  American  as  on  every  other  element  of  our  West.  Certain- 
ly, our  system  will  not  make  Britishers  of  the  non-British,  since 
Canada  gradually  makes  not  Britishers  but  Canadians  of  the 
children  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  just  as  fixed  residence 
in  Sussex  would  make  Britishers  of  Canadian  progeny. 
However,  not  to  labour  the  point,  it  matters  no  rap  to  Canada's 
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separate  political  existence  in  America,  whether  the  children 
of  immigrant  Americans  become  British  or  Canadian  in 
sentiment.  All  efficiently  serve  the  Dominion  who  produce 
wealth  from  her  soil,  and  quietly  assist  in  operating  the 
political  system. 

If  sentiment  and  the  processes  of  political  evolution  in 
the  West  are  favourable  to  healthy  perpetuation  of  Canada, 
that  is  not  because  the  sentiment  is  of  an  unchangeable 
nature,  or  the  orderly  processes  beyond  liability  to  disorder. 
To  presume  that  all  will  go  on  well  is  to  presume  that  the 
proper  freedom  of  the  West  will  continue  to  be  respected 
by  the  majority  throughout  Canada.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  East  blundered,  rather  by  the  novelty  of  having  sudden- 
ly become  a  colonizing  country  than  by  evil  will,  into  an 
attitude  of  regarding  the  West  as  a  colony  to  be  administered 
Spanish-fashion,  for  the  benefit  of  eastern  interests. 

Let  us  ignore  the  two  Metis  rebellions,  and  consider  only 
the  Manitoba  Farmers'  Union  of  1883-84.  There  was  then 
loud,  general,  discontent  in  the  only  populated  Canadian 
I ,  some  inclination  toward  secession,  an  attempt  to  urge 
the  provincial  Government  into  a  sort  of  provisional-revo- 
lutionary attitude,  and  a  good  deal  of  secret  colloguing  among 
impatient  young  men  as  to  how  armed  rebellion  against 
Ottawa  might  be  effectively  managed.  The  cause  of  all  this 
bobbery  was  set  out  in  an  address,  now  before  me,  to  the 
Manitoba  House  of  Assembly.  Its  whereases  declare  that 
the  federal  Government  had  refused  Manitoba  the  right  to 
chart  or  railways  anywhere  within  the  province,  the  right  to 
control  public  lands  within  her  borders,  the  right  to  compensa- 
tion for  ail  such  lands  as  had  already  been  sold  for  federal 
purposes,  the  right  to  free  importation  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  a  general  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  the  right 
to  representation  in  the  Ottawa  cabinet. 

All  these  "rights"  were  literally,  or  virtually,  conceded 
soon  afterward,  save  that  concerning  the  tariff.  This  has 
become  less  onerous  by  cheapening  of  Canadian  man- 
ufactures, a    general  lowering    of    the    prices  of  imported 
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necessaries,  and  the  great  reduction  in  transportation  charges. 
The  grievance  the  West  then  felt  to  be  most  wanton,  and 
vexatious,  was  refusal  of  the  provincial  right  to  charter  rail- 
ways. So  far  as  the  trouble  was  not  due  to  successive  crop  fail- 
ures, and  an  exploded  boom,  it  came  of  Ottawa  making  the 
East  seem  to  stand  to  the  West  in  an  imperial  attitude. 
Should  this  ever  be  resumed  there  would  of  course  be  more 
and  greater  trouble  on  the  plains,  probably  with  no  worse 
effect  than  turning  out  a  ministry  at  the  next  general  elections, 
through  the  East  speedily  approving  the  course  of  the  West. 
That  would  renew  and  strengthen  the  transcontinental 
Canadian  bond. 

It  seems  now  safe  from  internal  hurt  so  long  as  there 
be  no  federal  procedure  on  a  plausible  national  policy  notion 
that  traffic  between  West  and  East  ought  to  be  forced  over 
Canadian  lines,  partly  by  a  high  tariff,  and  partly  by  exclud- 
ing, or  obstructing,  American  branch  railways.  It  is  nation- 
ally so  very  desirable  to  keep  that  traffic  on  Canadian  routes 
that  some  eager  Canadians  think  it  might  properly  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  them.  The  compulsion  of  a  moderate  tariff 
would  not  much  annoy,  because  consumers  undertand  that 
they  must  somehow  contribute  to  the  federal  treasury,  and 
because  they  perceive  that,  if  the  tariff  increase  some  prices, 
it  leaves  many  others  lower  than  in  the  neighboring  Re- 
public. There  can  be  no  temptation  to  exchange  Ottawa's 
tariff  for  Washington's,  so  long  as  this  is  set  by  the  combines. 
But  interference  against  railway  building  is  felt  to  be  an 
intolerable  outrage  by  every  district,  hamlet,  and  town  which 
dreams,  as  they  all  do,  of  being  served  by  more  lines  than 
already  approach  them.  The  West  would  never  put  up 
with  exclusion  or  obstruction  of  American  railways  any  more 
than  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Maritime  provinces,  would  sub- 
mit to  being  deprived  of  Grand  Trunk,  Intercolonial,  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  connections  with  Portland,  Boston, 
and  New  York. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  traffic  cannot  be 
kept  mainly  to  Canadian  lines.     Obviously  they  might  get 
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and  hold  it  by  putting  rates  low  enough.  There  is  no  clear 
evidence  that  any  of  our  great  lines  cannot  profitably  beat 
threatened  American  competition.  Rather  there  seems  to 
be  evidence  the  other  way.  The  engineers  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  allege  that  its  grades  and  equipment  will  enable 
it  to  haul  both  ways  cheaper  than  any  rival.  The  Canadian 
Northern  owners  go  on  extending  their  track,  as  if  sure  that 
they  can  compete  profitably.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company's  common  stock  has  risen  sixty  points  in  less  than 
two  years,  and  now  stands  at  194,  though  the  company  goes  on 
expending  millions  yearly  in  improving  and  extending  its  lines. 
This  may  indicate  a  good  deal  of  hurry  to  head  off  competi- 
tion by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  and  others.  But  does  it  not  signify 
great  wealth  and  great  energy  confident  in  their  ability  to 
hold  what  they  have  and  get  much  of  what  may  be  going 
hereafter?  If  it  were  politically  possible  to  shut  out  Amer- 
ican railways,  would  it  be  judicious  to  do  so  merely  to  deliver 
Canadian  companies  from  expenditure,  exertion,  the  bother 
of  bettering  and  extending  of  their  lines  ?  These  are  the 
very  effects  that  both  West  and  East  desire  to  come  of  further- 
ing American  competition. 

It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  large  injury  might  arrive, 
not  only  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  but  to  the  trade, 
finances  and  credit  of  the  Dominion,  if  Ottawa  induced  so 
much  competition  in  railways  that  the  resources  of  Montreal's 
great  company  must  be  strained,  and  risked,  in  preparing 
to  hold  its  own.  There  were  successive  years  of  crop  failure 
in  the  West  not  very  long  ago,  and  there  may  be  again. 
Hence  a  crash  might  come.  It  would  be  much  worsened, 
if  the  managers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  operate  immense  lengths  of  superfluous 
line  in  hard  times.  The  competing  American  concerns  have 
to  risk  comparatively  short  portions  of  perhaps  prematurely 
built  railway  in  Canada.  In  the  conceivable  crash  they 
might  arrive  at  possession  of  most  of  our  traffic,  and  most 
of  our  railway  system,  too.  Perhaps  flush  times  have  made 
our  governing  party  unduly  careless  of  the  dangers  insepa- 
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rable  from  immense  promotions,  in  a  new,  thinly  populated, 
and  far  north  country. 

Again,  suppose  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
was  induced,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  build  and  under- 
take the  perpetual  operation  of  large  portions  of  difficult 
line  that  cannot  be  so  improved  as  to  hold  traffic  profitably 
against  short,  flat,  American  fines  which  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  of  1881  had  reason  to  suppose  would  never 
be  permitted  to  compete.  If  such  were  the  situation,  that 
might  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  creating  dissension  between 
West  and  East  by  exclusion  of  American  railways.  But  it 
might  be  good  reason,  not  merely  for  equitably  compensating 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  but  for  undergoing 
new  national  expense  with  design  to  keep  on  its  track  traffic 
which  the  Company  could  not  hold  to  its  line,  and  to  Cana- 
dian ports,  without  losses  that  might  drain  its  resources  and 
ultimately  starve  its  service.  If  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way managers  were  aware  of  any  such  danger  they  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  ask  Parliament  for  consideration, 
and  investigation.  They  have  not  done  so.  On  the  con- 
trary they  ramify  vigorously  in  Canada,  and  carry  the  war 
into  Africa.  This  seems  to  promise  more  all-Canadian  West- 
East  traffic  than  would  soon  arrive,  if  Mr.  Hill  had  not  im- 
pelled his  great  rival  to  developments  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  speedily  undertaken.  If  the  American  were 
seeking  Canadian  subsidies,  instead  of  mere  liberty  to  compete 
here  at  his  own  charges,  then  the  situation  would  be  new. 
Canada's  fight  against  geography  would  never  consist  with 
subsidizing  geography. 

The  fight  has  cost  much  money,  but  has  it  not  paid 
commercially,  as  well  as  politically?  Possibly  there  might  be 
now  more  and  wealthier  people  on  Canadian  ground,  had 
Montgomery  taken  Quebec,  or  the  annexationists  of  1849 
succeeded.  Perhaps  the  boy  might  have  become  a  bigger 
and  wealthier  man,  had  he  been  some  other  boy.  But  in  spite 
of  all  temptations  to  belong  to  other  nations,  he  continued  as 
Canadian  as  when  he  was  born.     He  never  seriously  thought 
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of  delivering  himself  out  of  his  own  skin.  Fated  to  start  small 
and  in  privation,  the  exercise  and  cost  of  developing  himself 
surely  paid  handsomely.  He  deserved  the  more  to  get  on, 
since  he  laughed  at,  or  damned,  all  prophecies  of  his  death  by 
isolation,  inanition,  or  misdirection,  during  the  length  of  his 
journey  westward  through  the  big  woods,  and  over  the  sea  of 
mountains.  He  is  there  and  here  alike  at  home.  The  words 
of  the  adverse  prophets  to  scorn  arejcattered,  and  their  mouths 
are  for  the  most  part  stopped  with  dust.  As  the  threatening 
kings,  and  queens,  and  knaves,  and  all  their  following  of  low 
degree  vanished,  when  Alice  in  Wonderland  cried,  "Why, 
you're  only  a  pack  of  cards,"  so  all  that  seemed  stacked  against 
Canada  have  disappeared.  Or,  to  continue  changing  meta- 
phors, the  Dominion  is  as  the  Dimbula,  the  tight  little  ship 
that  found  herself  after  a  distressful  voyage.  She  could,  of 
course,  be  sunk  by  hostile  batteries,  but  is  most  unlikely  to 
be  scuttled  by  her  crew,  or  lost  in  consequence  of  her  engineers 
crazily  obstructing  the  free  action  of  her  machinery. 

E.  W.  Thomson 


JOHN  KNOX  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND 


A  NATION  which  is  really  great  does  not  forever  neglect  to 
do  honour  to  the  men  who  have  served  it  greatly.  But  it 
must  be  aroused.  Cromwell  finally,  though  by  the  hand  of 
an  alien,  came  into  his  own  in  England;  and  Charles  the 
Second  has  been  rehabilitated  by  Professor  Leacock. 

To  most  men  of  complicated  character  this  recognition 
comes  late,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fame.  Cromwell 
in  his  very  bodily  remains  was  lifted  up  before  a  scorning 
populace;  and  his  memory  was  but  little  better  served,  until 
the  strong  voice  of  Carlyle  declared  that  this  was  one  of  the 
nation's  heroes.  Charles  the  Second  only  came  into  his  own 
in  the  last  issue  of  this  Magazine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  the  name  of  a  man  whom  his  con- 
temporaries delighted  to  honour  has  fallen  into  an  oblivion 
from  which  it  is  not  rescued,  until  centuries  have  elapsed. 
John  Knox  in  England  is  one  of  these. 

During  his  life-time  Knox  did  not  suffer  from  neglect. 
Edward  the  Sixth  appointed  him  Court  Chaplain,  and  the 
courtiers  of  the  time  heard  him,  if  not  gladly,  at  least  with  an 
endurance  to  which  they  were  compelled.  His  advice  was 
sought  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  high  ecclesiastical  affairs 
were  not  decided  without  his  consent.  If  Edward  the  Sixth, 
instead  of  Edward  the  Seventh,  were  now  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  John  Knox  would  certainly  have  been  called  in  to 
settle  the  Education  question.  He  settled  it  pretty  well  for 
Scotland  in  his  own  day.  More  specifically,  he  was  urged  to 
accept  the  office  of  a  bishop,  which  is  declared  by  the  Scrip- 
ture to  be  a  "good  thing".  Also,  he  had  the  greatness  to 
decline  the  honour. 
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John  Knox  as  a  bishop  hi  posse,  an  arbiter  of  the  final 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  preacher  before  the  king, 
is,  one  may  imagine,  a  little  difficult  of  comprehension  to 
those  who  are  not  of  his  kin.  Therefore  the  matter  will  bear 
some  investigation. 

The  name  of  John  Knox  is  so  closely  associated  with 
Scotland  that  his  labours  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent, 
are  overshadowed  by  the  great  work  which  he  accomplished 
in  his  native  land.  We  have  forgotten  his  life  in  Geneva, 
and  in  Frankfort,  where  he  spent  six  years  in  companionship 
with  such  Englishmen  as  Fox,  Bale,  Gilby,  Goodman,  Whit- 
tingham,  and  Cole,  in  communion  with  that  "church  of  the 
purity"  which  instigated  the  great  New  England  emigra- 
tion. We  have  forgotten  his  years  at  Berwick-on-Tweed 
where  he  propagated  the  doctrine  of  Puritanism,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Cromwell.  The  protestant  churches  of 
to-day,  which  adopt  the  "table  gesture"  at  Communion, 
and  the  ordinary  bread  as  distinguished  from  the  wafer,  are 
but  following  his  example  and  precept. 

If  we  exclude  the  first  forty-one  years  of  his  life,  during 
which  he  was  adherent,  and  priest,  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  spent  only  his  twelve  last  years  in  Scotland.  Protestants 
are  content  to  leave  that  early  period  to  their  opponents;  and 
I  have  not  heard  that  Catholics  claim  that  he  added  lustre  to 
their  Church,  during  his  adherence  to  it.  He  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  as  a  "stranger"  in  England,  and  abroad.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  deal  only  with  his  life  in  England. 

In  the  State  papers  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  there  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  Cecil  from  his  "assured  friend,  Northum- 
berland," dated  27th.  October  1552.  After  the  downfall  of 
Somerset,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  the 
most  powerful  statesman  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  recommen- 
dation earned  weight.  In  this  letter  which  "was  scribbled 
in  my  bed,  as  ill  at  ease  as  I  have  been  much  in  my  life"  he 
writes:  "I  would  to  God  it  might  please  the  King's  Majesty 
to  appoint  Mr.  Knox  to  the  office  of  Rochester  bishoprick." 
Amongst  the  arguments  for  the  appointment  "which,  for 
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three  purposes,  should  do  very  well"  the  irresistible  one  is 
that  "he  would  be  a  whetstone  to  quicken  and  sharpen  the 
Bishop  of  Canterbury,  whereof  he  hath  need." 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases  nothing  was  done,  and  on  the 
7th.  December  Northumberland  wrote  again  to  Cecil,  "to  put 
him  and  the  Lords  in  memory  that  some  order  be  taken  for 
Knokks."  The  result  of  this  was  that  Knox  was  desired  by 
Cecil  to  wait  upon  Northumberland.  The  details  of  what 
happened  at  this  interview  are  meagre,  but  we  have  the  out- 
come of  it  in  a  third  letter  from  Northumberland  to  Cecil: 
"Master  Knoxs  being  here  to  speak  with  me,  saying  that  he 
was  so  willed  by  you,  I  do  return  him  again,  because  I  love  not 
to  have  to  do  with  men  which  be  neither  grateful  nor  pleas- 
able.  I  assure  you  I  mind  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  him 
but  to  wish  him  well."  It  should  be  added  that  another  of 
Northumberland's  ecclesiastical  projects  went  awry  at  the 
same  time.  He  proposed  that  the  Dean  of  Durham  should 
be  made  Bishop  of  that  See,  which  would  oblige  him  to  re- 
nounce to  the  Crown  "his  castle,  which  hath  a  princely  site." 
But  the  Dean  did  not  see  the  thing  in  the  same  light.  The 
ruse  was  too  transparent  to  a  man  who  lived  so  close  to  the 
Border. 

The  phrase  nolo  episcopari  is  not  one  which  is  commonly 
met  with  in  the  biography  of  prelates.  The  motives  of  Knox 
in  pronouncing  it  are  obvious.  They  arose  not  out  of  his 
questioning  of  the  validity  of  any  Scriptural  warrant  for  dio- 
cesan episcopacy,  but  from  his  conviction  that,  under  the  con- 
ditions then  existing,  he  could  not  discharge  the  obligations 
which  he  conceived  did  inhere  in  that  office.  His  objections 
to  the  episcopacy  were  only  valid  in  so  far  as  Scotland  was 
concerned;  and  even  there  not  for  exegetical  reasons  but 
upon  constitutional  grounds,  "considering  the  lords  of  Scot- 
land had  subscribed  and  also  confirmed  in  Parliament  the 
order  of  Church  government  already  and  long  ago  appointed 
by  the  Book  of  Discipline."  His  objections  to  the  office  in 
England  were  practical  and  secular,  not  theological.  In  his 
exhortation  to  the  people  of  England,  written  from  Geneva 
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in  1559,  he  presses  reformation  upon  them  on  the  ground 
that  "your  proud  prelates'  great  dominion  and  charge  are 
impossible  by  one  man  to  be  discharged."  The  remedy 
which  he  proposed  was  not  the  abolition  of  the  office,  but  the 
appointing  of  more  bishops,4 'that  your  bishopricks  be  so  divid- 
ed that  of  every  one,  as  they  be  now,  be  made  ten." 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  Knox  did  not  afterwards 
regret  his  refusal  of  the  high  office.  In  a  letter  to  a  corres- 
pondent in  England  dated  1568 — the  day  of  the  month  not 
mentioned —  he  writes,  "I  would  most  gladly  pass  through 
the  course  that  God  hath  appointed  to  my  labour,  giving 
thanks  to  His  holy  name  for  that  it  hath  pleased  His  mercy 
to  make  me  not  a  lord  bishop,  but  a  painful  preacher  of  His 
blessed  evangel,"  which  seems  a  slight  thing  to  be  thankful 
for. 

Now  that  the  business  of  ecclesiology  is  no  longer  confined 
to  ecclesiastics,  we  can  deal  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  churches  as  matters  of  history,  without  losing  our 
way  in  theological  subtleties  which  ordinary  persons — 
writers  or  readers — are  not  expected  to  understand.  There- 
fore one  may  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church 
is  closer  to  traditional  presbyterianism,  than  traditional 
presbyterianism  is  to  the  statements  which  are  put  forward 
to-day  as  the  essentials  of  presbyterianism.  And  one  may 
put  forward  this  dogma  without  being  compelled  to  open  a 
seminary  for  its  defence.  One  may  also  say  that  the 
distinction  between  the  Catholic  church  and  the  Church 
of  England  has  always  lain  in  their  different  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  It  was  upon 
this  question  the  Anglican  Church  became  a  dissenting 
Church  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has  remained  a 
dissenting  church,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
sound  of  dissent  is  becoming  gradually  small,  and  less  than 
its  sound  of  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

It  would  involve  a  considerable  expanse  of  writing  to  set 
forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  which  is  held  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  it  became  transformed 
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into  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  held  by  other 
churches.  Fascinating  as  the  story  is,  few  would  read  it, 
and  some  might  not  accept  the  statement  as  being  sufficient- 
ly ambiguous,  or  sufficiently  clear. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Knox's  influence 
upon  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  have  not  occupied  their  minds  with 
ecclesiology  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  term 
"liturgy"  denotes  technically  the  order  for  the  celebration 
and  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  not  the  various  services 
which  are  described  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

On  April  18th.  1554,  at  Oxford,  in  "Latimer's  Disputation" 
Dr.  Weston  as  prolocutor  made  use  of  these  words:  "A 
runagate  Scot  did  take  away  the  adoration  or  worshipping 
of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  by  whose  procurement  that 
heresy  was  put  into  the  last  Communion  Book :  so  much  pre- 
vailed that  one  man's  authority  at  that  time."  This  runa- 
gate Scot  was  John  Knox. 

This  prayer  book  in  which  John  Knox  had  a  hand  was  the 
second  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Up  to  that  reign  there  was  no 
established  order  of  service  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  England. 
But  on  March  7th.  1549,  the  first  prayer  book  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  published,  and  it  was  first  employed  on  June  9th. 
of  that  year.  This  book  was  a  compendium  and  compilation 
from  the  breviary,  the  missal,  and  the  pontifical.  Many 
ludicrous  lections  were  omitted,  and  old  prayers  were  adapted 
by  a  process  of  "farsing."  The  Scripture  readings  were 
increased  to  meet  the  objection  that,  in  the  pld  order, "there 
was  more  business  to  find  out  what  should  be  read  than  to 
read  it  once  it  was  found." 

The  tide  of  Puritanism  within  the  church  was  rising,  and 
on  April  6th.  1552,  by  Act  of  Uniformity  the  second  prayer 
book  was  ordered  for  general  use  on  November  1st.  of  that  year 

It  is  at  this  point  that  John  Knox  comes  upon  the  scene. 
The  book  was  partially  off  the  press  of  Grafton  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  on  the  instant  he  received  the  following  letter 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  register  of  the  Privy  Council  under 
date  26th.  September,  1552:  "A  letter  to  Graf  ton,  the  printer, 
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to  stay  in  any  wise  from  uttering  any  of  the  books  of  the  new 
service,  until  certain  faults  therein  be  corrected."  On  27th. 
October  another  entry  appears  in  the  register  of  the  Privy 
Council:  "A  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  cause  to  be 
joined  into  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  lately  set  forth  a 
certain  declaration  signed  by  our  King's  Majesty,  touching 
the  kneeling  at  the  receiving  of  the  Communion."  This, 
the  famous  "declaration  on  kneeling,"  was  accordingly  insert- 
ed in  the  book  as  an  extra  leaf;  for  the  printing,  and  pagina- 
tion, were  already  complete.  The  intercalated  leaf  may  yet 
be  seen  in  copies  of  the  first  edition  where  it  follows  the  rubric 
which  it  explains.  This  declaration,  which  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Mass,  is  probably  from  the  hand  of  Cranmer, 
but  we  have  yet  to  examine  the  part  which  Knox  had  in  its 
insertion. 

The  practice  of  kneeling  had  been  a  universal  custom,  and 
no  mention  of  it  was  thought  necessary  in  the  first  prayer  book. 
But  in  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and 
second  books  the  objection  to  the  posture  had  become  so  strong, 
and  the  advocates  of  the  "table  gesture,"  as  the  proposed 
innovation  was  styled,  became  so  insistent,  that  the  authors 
of  the  second  book  thought  it  necessary  to  check  the  heresy 
by  specifying  that  kneeling  was  the  proper  posture  for  receiv- 
ing the  Communion. 

For  seven  years  Knox  had  proclaimed,  and,  according  to 
a  letter  published  by  the  Parker  Society,  "inveighed  with 
great  freedom,"  upon  the  subject  before  the  King,  that 
"knelying  is  no  gesture  meete  at  the  Table."  When  the 
second  prayer  book  appeared  with  its  rubric  that  kneel- 
ing was  the  proper  "gesture" — that  was  too  much.  The  presses 
were  stopped,  and  Knox  set  to  work  upon  his  famous  "Con- 
fession," or  memorial,  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  document 
is  before  us  in  Latin,  and  in  English  which  is  only  a  little 
worse.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  no  intention  of  asking 
any  reader  to  accompany  me  in  an  investigation  of  its  merits. 
But  Cranmer  was  obliged  to  read  it.  As  a  result  he  wrote  a 
"long  babbling,"  in  which  he  makes  the  whole  controversy 
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sufficiently  absurd.  If,  he  says,  the  opponents  of  kneeling 
appeal  to  Scripture,  let  them  go  the  whole  length  and  lie 
upon  the  ground,  "as  the  Tartars  and  Turks  use  yet  at  this 
day."  He  urges  the  Lords  not  to  be  moved  by  "these  glorious 
and  unquiet  spirits.  If  such  men  should  be  heard,  although 
the  Book  were  made  every  year  anew,  yet  should  it  not  lack 
faults  in  their  opinion." 

However,  Knox  was  not  to  be  put  down,  for  at  a  meeting 
of  Council  some  two  weeks  later  there  is  an  entry  in  the  hand 
of  Cecil  of  business  to  be  done :  "Mr.  Knocks — b.  of  Catrb." 
The  end  of  the  business  was  that  the  Archbishop  was  compelled 
to  add  a  declaration  to  the  rubric  that  kneeling  was  an  act  of 
convenience,  and  "no  adoration  was  done."  There  it  re- 
mains to  this  day,  and  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "black 
rubric,' '  the  most  specifically  Protestant  statement  in  the 
book. 

This  "black  rubrick,"  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  Cran- 
mer,  differs  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  prayer 
book  of  to-day.  In  the  former  case  the  essential  words  are 
"real  and  essential  presence  there  being  of  Christ's  natural 
flesh  and  blood."  The  present  form,  dating  from  1663,  is  "cor- 
poral presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood."  This  is 
said  to  be  "an  alteration  of  the  most  material  character." 
Upon  this  matter  I  have  a  proper  diffidence  in  offering  any 
opinion 

In  every  country  but  England  theologians  are  left  to  find 
their  way  as  best  they  can.  In  England  the  essence  of  a 
doctrine  as  well  as  ownership  of  the  temporalities  is  subject 
to  consideration  by  the  courts.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Probate  Court  matters  of  doctrine  were 
remitted  to  the  Court  of  Arches.  It  has  not  escaped  notice  that 
this  court  also  dealt  with  collisions  at  sea,  and  the  infelicities 
of  the  married  state,  as  well  as  with  such  subtleties  as  are 
contained  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence. 

Accordingly,  the  significance  of  the  practice  of  kneeling 
was  handled  in  the  case  of  Sheppard  v.  Bennett  before 
the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury.     Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  the 
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Dean,  in  a  judgement  rendered  July  23rd.  1870,  which  covers 
117  folios  of  the  "Law  Reports,"  Vol.  III.  33-35, Vic,  pp.  167- 
284,  said  what  looked  like  the  last  word  upon  the  subject. 
At  least,  one  could  not  imagine  that  anything  further  re- 
mained to  be  said.  Yet,  two  years  later,  the  case  came  up 
again  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
upon  this  occasion  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  something  which 
appears  to  be  quite  different,  in  a  judgement  which  with 
the  pleadings  covers  68  pages  of  the  "Law  Reports."  If 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  lived  in 
the  latter  days  of  Cranmer  and  Knox,  either  ore  or  the  other, 
— I  do  not  undertake  to  decide  which — would  surely  have 
been  burned. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  task  which  Knox  per- 
formed in  establishing  the  belief  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  it  is  expressed  in  that  body  of  doctrine,  known  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  this  compendium  of  belief  let  us  cite  a  few  facts. 
In  the  turbulent  days  of  Henry  a  set  of  Ten  Articles  was  pub- 
lished to  "stablyshe  Christen  quietness  and  to  avoid  conten- 
tious opinions."  Three  years  later  the  Six  Articles,  or  "whip 
with  six  strings"  was  issued.  In  1551,  Cranmer  was  charged 
by  the  King  and  Council  "to  frame  a  book  of  articles  of 
religion."  Accordingly,  a  year  later,  forty-five  articles  were 
submitted  by  him.  Thereupon,  they  were  ordered  to  be 
referred  to  Knox,  and  his  fellow  chaplains,  in  a  letter  dated 
20th.  October,  1552,  and  reached  them  the  following  day. 
They  were  back  in  Cranmer's  hand  a  month  later,  reduced  to 
forty-two,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Council,  in 
which  he  is  informed  that  "they  are  in  some  part  altered." 
Cranmer  accepted  the  alterations,  and  returned  the  articles 
the  following  day  with  an  expression  of  his  belief  that  "God 
shall  be  thereby  glorified,  and  His  truth  advanced." 

Those  who  are  curious  about  such  matters  may  compare  the 
two  documents  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Thirty-nine 
articles  as  finally  passed  in  1571.     They  are  all  contained 
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in  Hardwicke's  "History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion."  For 
the  present  the  statement  must  suffice  that  those  principles 
of  Protestanism  which  Knox  enunciated  in  his  '  'Confession' ' 
are  embodied  in  the  articles.  Six  chaplains  were  engaged 
upon  the  "retrenchment"  of  Cranmer's  draft,  and  one  of 
these  was  Knox.  It  is  a  height  of  criticism  to  which  I  do  not 
aspire  to  decide  what  was  the  individual  work  of  Knox  in  the 
revision.  The  utmost  that  is  claimed  is  that  he  must  have 
been  satisfied  before  it  left  his  hand.  If  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to-day  is  Protestant,  it  was  John  Knox  who  put  that 
mark  upon  it. 

Andrew  Macphail 


THE  VALUATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

WHILE  the  factors  which  determine  the  value  of  arable 
or  pasture  land  could  be  intelligently  stated  by  only  a 
comparative  few,  there  will  always  be  found  in  any  agricul- 
tural community  persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  supply  of  labour,  the  means  of  distribution,  and 
other  local  conditions,  coupled  with  personal  experience  and 
native  shrewdness,  will  enable  them  to  make  an  approximate 
estimate  of  that  value.  A  similar  proposition  is  obviously 
true  of  towns  and  cities,  and  of  the  value  of  land  and  build- 
ings within  their  limits.  But  in  these  more  densely  popula- 
ted communities,  the  needs  particularly  of  borrowers  and 
lenders  have  given  rise  to  a  class  of  persons,  called  valuers, 
who,  for  remuneration,  profess  to  give  an  impartial  as  well 
as  an  exact  estimate  of  the  value  of  what  is  generally  styled 
"real  estate."  The  duty,  too,  of  the  municipal  authorities 
or  other  tax-levying  power,  to  distribute  the  local  rates  or 
taxes  justly,  has  necessitated  the  appointment,  wherever  rates 
or  taxes  are  levied  upon  real  estate,  of  one  or  more  persons 
to  act  as  official  valuers  or  assessors  for  the  municipality. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  large  number  of  men  who  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  obtain  their  livelihood  by  valuing  the  real 
estate  of  others,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  the  nature 
of  lands  and  buildings  being  essentially  the  same  in  civilized 
countries,  valuers  and  assessors  are  everywhere  guided  by  the 
same  fundamental  principles  in  forming  estimates  of  their 
value.  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  greatest  divergence 
in  practice.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  attempt  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  valuation 
of  real  estate  in  cities  and  towns. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  when 
we  speak  of  "value,"  we  mean  commercial  or  investment 
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value.  What  constitutes  then  the  value  of  lands  and  build- 
ings, and  how  is  it  determined?  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  that  the  value  of  a  piece  of  land  and  the  price  at 
which  it  may  be  bought  and  sold  are  by  no  means  the  same 
thing,  if  it  were  not  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  otherwise 
well-informed  men  are  apt  to  confound  the  two.  Let  us 
clear  the  ground  of  such  misconceptions. 

The  value  of  any  property  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
price  for  which  a  sale  can  be  effected,  because  the  bargain 
may  be  a  bad  one  for  the  buyer  or  the  seller.  Nor  can  it  be 
ascertained  by  the  prices  for  which  the  sales  of  several  sim- 
ilar properties,  such  as  houses  of  identical  size  and  construc- 
tion in  the  same  street,  have  been  or  can  be  effected,  for 
ignorance  or  bad  judgement  may  lead  many  buyers  or  many 
sellers  to  make  bad  bargains,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  in 
cities  which  have  experienced  a  "boom  in  real  estate."  Nor 
can  it  be  determined  by  the  highest  price  which  a  would-be 
purchaser,  lacking  neither  knowledge  nor  good  judgement, 
is  willing  to  give  for  it,  for  the  property  may  have  a  special 
value  to  that  bidder,  and  the  price  may  be  a  prix  d'estime  or 
fancy  price :  as  where  a  proprietor  greatly  desires  to  preserve 
a  beautiful  view  or  to  enlarge  his  business  premises;  or  where 
an  insurance  company  or  other  business  concern  is  willing  to 
pay  more  than  the  value  for  a  piece  of  land  whereon  to  erect 
a  building  which  will  advertise  its  business — the  difference 
between  the  price  and  the  value  of  the  land  representing  the 
cost  of  the  advertisement.  A  common  instance  of  a  special 
value  attaching  to  land  may  be  noticed  in  the  small  strip  of 
garden  which  is  often  found  in  front  of  a  house.  Of  little 
value  to  any  one  else,  it  has  a  special  value  to  the  owner  of 
the  house,  since  it  is  over  that  strip  that  access  to  his  house 
is  gained.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  add  that  the  value  of  a 
property  can  not  be  determined  by  the  price  at  which  the 
owner  is  willing  to  sell.  Many  proprietors  are  unwilling  to 
sell  for  any  price  that  can  conceivably  be  offered;  almost  all 
who  are  willing  to  sell,  wish  to  sell  dear.  Lastly,  in  every 
community,  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  is  held  for  long 
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periods  without  any  transfer  or  negotiations  for  a  transfer 
taking  place,  and  in  respect  of  which  or  of  similar  property 
no  prices  can  be  quoted  or  ascertained. 

Price  and  value  then  are  essentially  different  terms. 
Prices  do  not  make  values.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  In 
the  absence  of  extraordinary  or  fortuitous  conditions,  the 
prices  of  lands  and  buildings  will,  in  the  long  run  and  gener- 
ally speaking,  be  adjusted  to  their  values.  If  transactions 
in  real  estate  were  as  frequent  as  purchases  of  boots  or  shoes, 
this  adjustment  would  be  quick  and  flexible.  But  lands  and 
buildings  are  costly,  and  the  number  of  purchasers  is  limited. 
Proprietorship,  moreover,  involves  burdensome  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Sales  are  therefore  comparatively  infrequent ; 
and  sales  of  properties  which  are  similar  in  character  and 
surroundings  take  place  only  at  longer  intervals,  during  which 
many  of  the  local  conditions  may  have  undergone  substan- 
tial change.  The  purchase  and  the  sale  of  real  estate  are 
largely  affected  also  by  other  considerations.  Belief  in  future 
appreciation  of  value  has  induced  many  to  make  rash  pur- 
chases. Conviction  of  a  contrary  movement  in  value  has  led 
to  many  unnecessary  sacrifices.  Want  of  confidence  in  the 
honesty  or  efficiency  of  the  municipal  government,  and  the 
dread  of  unknown  liabilities,  such  as  special  assessments, 
deter  others  from  investing.  From  these  among  other  rea- 
sons the  adjustment  of  prices  to  values  of  real  estate  is  often 
a  slow  process. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  dependence  of  value  upon 
Demand  and  Supply.  Real  estate  is  obviously  subject  to 
the  same  economic  laws  as  govern  other  forms  of  property. 
In  those  communities,  however,  which  we  have  in  mind,  a 
large  majority  of  persons  either  do  not  desire  or  have  not  the 
means  to  own  their  homes  or  business  premises.  The  most 
they  are  able  or  willing  to  do  is  to  hire  them  from  the  owner 
and  pay  him  a  periodical  compensation  or  rent;  and  the 
amount  he  is  able  to  exact  determines  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. This  rent  will  doubtless  vary,  within  limits,  with  the 
demand  and  supply  of  houses  or  business  premises,  but  for 
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our  purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  causes  which 
tend  to  raise  or  to  lower  it.  Rent  is  the  basis  of  the  value 
of  real  estate,  for  it  represents  the  return  which  the  owner 
obtains  from  the  investment  of  his  capital.  And  in  order 
to  value  lands  and  buildings,  the  rent  or  revenue  derived  or 
derivable  therefrom  must  be  known  or  ascertainable. 

The  value,  measured  in  money,  of  a  parcel  of  land,  with 
or  without  buildings,  is  the  sum  which,  if  invested  on  equally 
good  security,  will  produce  the  same  net  revenue  as  the  land 
or  land  and  buildings  is  capable  of  producing.  If  that  be 
correct,  it  follows  that,  supposing  the  net  revenue  of  an  estate 
to  remain  fixed  and  constant,  the  value  of  that  estate  will  rise 
and  fall  with  the  value  of  equally  good  securities  producing 
the  same  net  revenue.  In  other  words  it  will  also  vary, 
though  not  necessarily  perhaps  in  the  same  or  in  any  con- 
stant ratio,  with  the  rate  of  interest  on  such  securities.  For 
example,  an  estate  producing  $1000  per  annum  is  worth  con- 
siderably more  when  money  is  being  freely  lent  on  mortgage 
at  four  per  cent,  interest  than  it  is  worth  when  mortgage 
loans  on  the  same  or  as  good  security  can  not  be  obtained  at 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  five  per  cent.  We  have  not 
done  with  value  yet. 

All  property  has  a  present  value,  that  is,  a  certain  and  defin- 
ite value  at  the  time  of  consideration.  That  present  value 
will  in  the  future  either  remain  stable,  or  appreciate,  or 
depreciate.  It  is  true  that  the  character  of  real  estate — the 
permanency  of  the  land,  the  duration  of  the  structure,  the 
continuance  of  its  utility — almost  precludes  the  considera- 
tion of  its  present  without  reference  to  its  future  value.  The 
balance  of  probability  in  favour  of  a  property  rising  or  fall- 
ing in  value  must,  or  should,  be  weighed.  But  future  or 
speculative  value  is  unknown,  and  can  not  be  determined. 
At  the  best  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Any  one  of  a  hundred 
fortuitous  causes  may  change  a  favouring  probability  into  an 
unfavourable  certainty.  It  may  be  conceded  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  professed  valuer  to  consider  this  speculative 
value,  and  to  give  his  deliberate  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  a 
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property.  His  opinion  may  be  well-founded  or  ill-founded. 
His  client  may,  or  may  not,  be  influenced  by  his  opinion  to  pay 
for  a  property  more  or  less  than  the  present  value.  What 
the  valuer  can  not  do  is  to  estimate  the  future  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Nor  can  he  estimate  the  special  value  which  any 
particular  property  may  have  for  a  particular  individual. 
He  can  not  bring  an  unknown  quantity  into  his  monetary 
valuation.  It  is  his  duty  to  confine  his  valuation  to  what  is 
ascertainable,  namely  the  present  commercial  or  investment 
value. 

It  being  then  the  duty  of  the  valuer  to  estimate  only  the 
present  value,  and  that  value  being  determined  in  the  first 
place  by  the  net  revenue,  whether  actual  or  potential,  and  in 
the  second  by  the  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  equally  good 
securities,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  items  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  arriving  at  the  net  revenue  derivable  from 
real  estate.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  same  principles 
apply  to  land  used  for,  or  adaptable  to,  special  purposes — such 
as  land  covered  by  water  in  harbours  or  docks,  or  waterside 
land  suitable  for  wharves,  or  lands  used  as  roads  or  streets — 
as  apply  to  the  more  familiar  case  of  land  either  improved,  or 
capable  of  improvement  by  the  erection  of  buildings.  Le^  us 
therefore  examine  only  the  latter.  And  first,  of  improved 
land.  On  the  one  side  we  must  put  the  gross  rent  or  revenue 
derived  or  derivable  from  the  property;  on  the  other,  the 
deductions  which  must  be  made  from  the  gross  revenue  to 
arrive  at  the  net  revenue. 

1.  Rent.  The  rent  of  a  piece  of  land  or  of  a  building  is 
the  compensation  or  return  annually  made  for  its  possession 
or  use.  Here,  however,  we  prefer  to  use  the  term  "rental 
value,"  as  including  not  only  revenue  actually  received  but 
revenue-capacity.  In  the  case  of  an  untenanted  or  partly 
untenanted  building  or  of  a  building  occupied  by  the  owner, 
the  rental  value  can  as  a  rule  be  ascertained  easily  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  rents  derived  from  similar  buildings  in  similar 
localities.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  rent  actually  received 
in  any  given  year  or  term  from  a  wholly  occupied  building 
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is  not  necessarily  the  true  rental  value,  for  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant  may  have  made  a  bad  bargain.  Again,  the  rent  re- 
ceived from  a  building  in  one  year  may  be  greater,  owing  to 
a  temporary  excess  of  demand  for  such  premises,  than  was 
received  from  it  during  the  preceding  year  or  is  likely  to  be 
received  from  it  in  succeeding  years.  In  such  cases  the  care- 
ful investor  will  take  the  average  rent  as  the  maximum  basis 
of  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  revenue  from  a 
building  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  demand  for  such 
buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  reasonably  ensures  the 
maintenance  or  increase  of  that  revenue,  it  will  manifestly 
be  proper  to  accept  the  present  revenue  as  the  rental  value 
and  the  basis  of  investment. 

To  be  deducted  from  the  gross  revenue,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing items : 

1 .  Premiums  for  insurance  of   the   buildings   against  loss 
by  fire. 

2.  Taxes.  These  are  either  general,  or  special.  They  fall 
either  on  the  proprietor  or  the  tenant  or  on  both.  Special 
taxes  are  usually  borne  by  the  proprietor:  general  taxes  by 
the  tenant.  In  the  best  practice,  however,  all  taxes  on  real 
estate  are  levied  on  the  property  itself,  and  can  not  be  ignored 
as  a  liability  of  the  proprietor  in  case  of  default  by  the  tenant. 
And  in  a  growing  number  of  tenancies  the  general  taxes  are 
included  in  the  rent,  and  are  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  by  him  to  the  municipality.  Special  taxes  are 
usually  levied  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of 
some  improvement,  such  as  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
streets,  or  drains,  the  widening  of  thoroughfares,  etc.  They 
represent  an  unknown  liability.  They  may  be  levied  on  all  the 
real  estate  in  a  municipality,  or  only  on  a  particular  section  of 
it.  They  may  be  a  great  burden  under  one  municipal  regime, 
and  no  burden  at  all  under  another.  In  estimating  this 
liability  the  investor  must  consider  not  only  the  special  con- 
ditions of  his  own  property  and  its  location,  but  the  plan  of 
the  whole  municipality,  its  system  of  streets,  its  drainage, 
the  policy  and  even  the.  honesty  of  its  government. 
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3.  Cost  of  mah<i<i'  nt>  at  and  collection  of  rents.  Com- 
pared with  other  investments,  such  as  those  in  public  funds 
or  in  the  bonds  or  stocks  of  companies,  the  management  of 
real  estate  entails  a  very  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and 
loss  of  time.  It  may  be  undertaken  by  the  owner  or  turned 
over  to  an  agent.  The  charges  of  the  agent  vary  with  the 
amount  of  work  required,  and  this  in  turn  depends  on  the  class 
and  condition  of  the  property,  and  the  class  and  circum- 
stances of  the  tenants.  Whatever  the  scale  of  these  charges 
may  be,  it  seems  reasonable  that  a  like  charge  should  be 
allowed  for  out  of  the  rent  in  cases  where  the  owner  manages 
his  property;  even  if  the  trouble  of  management  is  balanced 
by  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  ownership,  a  future  purchaser 
is  sure  to  bring  it  into  reckoning  as  a  matter  affecting  the 
value  of  the  property.  Connected  with  the  management 
there  are  also  disbursements  which  cannot  be  ignored,  such 
as  the  cost  of  advertising  vacant  premises  and  of  obtaining 
new  tenants,  legal  expenses,  etc. 

4.  Alloicance  for  loss  of  rent.  This  also  will  vary  with 
the  class  and  condition  of  the  property  and  the  class  and 
circumstances  of  the  tenants.  In  the  case  of  the  most  desir- 
able property,  rent  will  sometimes  be  lost  through  failure  to 
obtain  a  tenant,  and  in  the  intervals  occupied  in  repairing 
and  decorating  between  tenancies,  and  from  other  causes. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  owner  of  a  house 
will  lose,  from  one  cause  and  another,  one  year's  rent  out  of 
twenty.  In  the  case  of  dwellings  occupied  by  the  poorer 
class  of  tenants,  the  probable  loss  will  be  much  greater,  for 
besides  taking  little  or  no  care  of  the  property,  such  tenants 
are  known  sometimes  to  silently  steal  away,  leaving  their 
rent  unpaid.  This  item  may  be  reduced  or  ignored  where  a 
property  is  leased  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  a  responsible 
tenant. 

5.  Repairs.  The  landlord  is,  generally  speaking,  bound 
to  keep  a  safe,  wind-and-weather-tight  house  for  his  tenant. 
The  life  of  a  building  depends  largely  upon  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  its  foundations  and  construction,  the  materials 
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of  which  it  is  constructed,  and  the  care  taken  of  it  by  its 
owners  and  tenants.  It  also  depends  upon  climate.  In 
Montreal,  for  example,  the  climate  is  particularly  severe  on 
structures,  and  a  building  begins  to  deteriorate  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  completed.  The  changes  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  the  severe  frosts  of  the  long 
winter,  cause  great  expansion  and  contraction  of  structural 
materials.  The  masonry  of  the  best  constructed  buildings 
needs  early  and  frequent  pointing.  Exposed  woodwork 
requires  constant  care  or  periodical  renewal.  Heavy  snow- 
falls are  apt  to  cause  serious  injury  to  slate  or  gravel  roofs. 
Expensive  furnaces,  with  a  complicated  system  of  pipes  for 
indoor  heating,  must  be  kept  in  perfect  order.  To  maintain 
a  building,  therefore,  during  a  long  period,  and  to  introduce 
such  improvements  as  progress  or  fashion  may  from  time  to 
time  compel  in  order  to  maintain  the  revenue,  large  outlays 
are  necessary  for  what  are  called  " gross  repairs."  To  pro- 
vide for  these  a  wise  investor  will  annually  put  by,  out  of  the 
rent,  some  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  structure,  and  any 
valuation  which  does  not  make  an  allowance  under  this  head 
is  worthless.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  that  proportion 
should  be,  but  judging  from  the  condition  of  buildings  in 
Montreal  constructed  with  in  the  last  fifty  years,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  estimated  that  the  sum  to  be  thus  annually  set  aside 
out  of  the  rent  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  one  to  one 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  best-constructed  buildings,  in- 
creasing, according  to  the  class  of  structure  and  quality  of 
construction,  to" three  per  cent,  of  that  cost. 

In  addition  to  these  large  outlays,  the  owner  of  a  build- 
ing is  liable  for  minor  repairs,  such  as  painting,  papering, 
plumbing,  making  good  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the 
inside  of  the -building,  and  effecting  such  alterations  as  are 
necessary  or  expedient  in  order  to  procure  or  keep  a  tenant. 

We  have  seen  how  the  net  revenue  is  established :  to  find 
the  present  value  of  an  improved  property,  we  have  merely 
to  capitalize  the  net  revenue  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  interest  yielded  by  equally  good  securities,  and  deduct 
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a  proper  sum  for  the  deterioration  which  the  buildings  have 
already  undergone. 

The  method  of  valuing  improved  property  is  a  simple 
matter;  the  real  difficulties  He  only  in  the  deductions  to  be 
made  from  the  rental  value.  The  method  of  valuing  unim- 
proved land  is  the  same.  Its  value  depends  generally  upon 
the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put ;  in  all  cases  it  must  be  based 
only  on  the  net  revenue  which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  A 
piece  of  land  on  the  harbour  front  of  a  port  will  probably  pro- 
duce more  revenue  if  used  for  a  wharf  or  a  dock  than  if 
covered  with  buildings.  A  piece  of  land,  fronting  on  a 
street,  will  probably  produce  the  most  revenue  if  improved 
by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building;  suitable,  for,  by  way 
of  example,  it  is  manifest  that  a  tenant  could  rarely  be 
found  to  pay  a  rent  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  a 
first-class  residence,  erected  in  a  mean  and  undesirable 
district,  and  that  the  rent  of  a  mean  and  undesirable  dwell- 
ing house,  erected  on  a  street  otherwise  lined  with  large  and 
handsome  residences,  would  not  equal  the  interest  on  its  cost 
and  the  value  of  the  land  taken  together.  The  'present  value 
of  nn  unimproved  piece  of  land  is  the  difference  between  the 
capital  value  of  the  net  revenue  obtainable  from  the  land 
itself,  if  improved  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  cost  of  the 
improvement*;  less  taxes,  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land 
for  the  period  of  construction,  and  any  other  charges  to 
which  the  proprietor  may  be  put,  which  are  not  inci- 
dental to  the  construction  of  the  building. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  principles  laid  down,  it  follows 
that  where  apiece  of  land  is  " improved"  to  poor  advantage 
or  to  no  advantage  at  all,  and  the  net  revenue  derivable 
from  the  land  so  improved  is  less  than  the  net  revenue  which 
the  land  is  capable  of  producing  if  improved  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  cost  of  the  improvement  is  partly  or  wholly 
lost  as  the  case  maybe.  It  also  follows  that  the  value  of  a 
piece  of  land  with  improvements,  taken  together,  is  never 
less  than  the  value  of  the  same  piece  of  land  if  unimproved,  less 
the  cost  incidental  to  itsrestorationtoan  unimproved  condition. 
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It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  case  of  land  situate  in  the 
outlying  districts  of  a  city  whose  population  is  steadily  grow- 
ing and  reaching  out  in  the  direction  of  the  land  in  question. 
In  such  circumstances  the  price  of  land  is  seen  constantly  to 
rise,  and  the  land  to  sell  readily  for  more  than  its  value  as 
the  most  advantageously  situated  farm  or  garden  land.  If 
we  suppose  that  any  present  improvement  of  such  land 
would  result  in  loss,  it  follows  that  the  difference  between 
the  present  value  of  the  land  as  farm  or  garden  land,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  will  readily  find  buyers,  represents  the 
amount  by  which  its  future  value  is  anticipated  or  dis- 
counted, just  as  the  future  value  of  the  shares  of  non-divi- 
dend-paying railway  companies  is  discounted  by  a  rise  in 
price,  when  increases  in  net  earnings  warrant  the  hope  of  an 
early  commencement  of  dividends.  Where  there  is  a  reason- 
able certainty  or  probability  of  the  land  being  improved  to 
advantage  in  the  future,  such  an  anticipation  of  future  value 
may  be  partly  or  wholly  justified,  but,  in  any  case,  pur- 
chasers who  pay  more  than  its  money  value  as  farm  or  market 
land  are  really  speculating  in  future  values.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  present  value  of  the 
land  on  such  a  basis,  three  essential  factors  being  unknown, 
namely,  the  time  when  it  can  be  improved  to  advantage,  the 
form  which  the  most  suitable  improvement  will  take,  and  the 
return  from  the  property  when  improved;  and  the  valuer 
maybe  forced  to  base  his  judgement  on  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  which  are  readily  paid  for  land  equally  good  and 
equally  well  situated,  and  on  the  best  available  opinion. 

Finally,  where  the  nature  of  an  improvement  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  possession  and  use  are  such  as  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  estimate  the  present  rental  value, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  factory  peculiarly  constructed  for  a  partic- 
ular business,  or  a  residence  too  costly  to  suit  the  purse  of 
any  one  but  the  owner.  In  the  case  of  the  factory  much 
depends  upon  the  success  with  which  the  business  can  be 
carried  on,  the  adaptability  of  the  premises  to  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  cost  of  so  adapting  it.     If  such  a  business  can 
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not  be  profitably  carried  on,  and  the  premises  can  not  be 

adapted  to  other  purposes,  the  improvements  will  bring  no 

revenue,  and  will  therefore  be  valueless.     In  any  event  the 

value  of  the  property  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  land 

if  unimproved  and  the  cost  of  the  improvements,  nor  does 

the  rental  value  exceed  a  fair  percentage  on  both.    And  the 

same  is  true  of  the  residence.    For  commercial  or  investment 

purposes  both  the  value  and  the  rental  value  of  the  residence 

or  the  factory  are  unascertainable  until  the  time  comes  when 

the  property  is  to  let  or  for  sale.    Both  will  then  be  limited 

by  the  demand  and  by  the  means  of  those  who  desire  to  buy, 

or  to  lease,  the  property. 

W.  Vaughan 


THE  LEGAL  ASPECT  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S 

MARRIAGE 


THE  biographer  of  a  celebrity  of  our  own  time  feels  him- 
self aggrieved,  if  the  hero  has  not  left  behind  him  as 
much  material  as  will,  with  skilful  padding,  swell  out  to  the 
customary  two  fat  volumes.  But,  of  Shakespeare's  life,  owing 
to  his  own  culpable  negligence,  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  beg- 
garly facts.  Even  of  his  handwriting  all  that  remains  is  five 
signatures,  and  these  are  not  consistent  with  each  other  in 
spelling.  There  are  no  letters. 

The  contemporary  references  have  been  called  abundant  ; 
but  the  use  of  such  an  epithet  shows  how  thankful  for  small 
mercies  the  student  of  Shakespeare  has  to  be.  The  accounts 
given  by  the  old  writers  are  extremely  brief,  but  with  all  their 
brevity  contain  much  that  is  doubtful. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  learning,  industry,and 
critical  acumen  have  been  brought  to  bear  with  so  much  pur- 
pose on  Shakespeare  and  his  times  that  we  know  much  more 
about  him  than  did  the  seventeenth  century  writers.  If  we 
compare  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  "  Life  "  with  the  accounts  given 
by  Fuller,  Aubrey,  Rowe,  and  the  rest,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
progress  which  has  been  made.  It  is  not  only  that  Mr.  Lee  is 
vastly  more  complete.  We  feel  that  what  he  says  has  been 
carefully  weighed,  and  that  most  of  it  is  altogether  probable. 
With  the  older  writers  the  few  grains  of  gold  which  they  con- 
tain are  embedded  in  a  mass  of  rubbish. 

We  shall  take  John  Aubrey  as  an  example. The  most  inter- 
esting thing  he  has  to  tell  us  is  that  Shakespeare,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  exercised  his  father's  trade  of  a  butcher  ;  "but,  when 
he  killed  a  calfe,  he  would  doe  it  in  high  style,  and  make  a 
speech.    There  was  at  that  time  another  butcher's  son  in  this 
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town,  that  was  held  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  for  naturall  witt, 
his  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  dyed  young." 

One  cannot  help  being  sceptical  about  this  mute 
inglorious  Shakespeare.  The  Stratford  butchers  may  have 
held  Shakespeare's  coetanean  to  have  been  his  equal  ;  but 
their  competence  as  literary  critics  may  well  be  doubted.  And 
the  tale  of  Shakespeare  killing  calves  in  a  high  style  has  a  sus- 
picious air  of  romance  about  it.  Yet  Aubrey  was  by  way  of 
being  a  professional  antiquary,  and,  most  likely,  collected  his 
facts  about  Shakespeare  on  a  visit  to  Stratford  about  1662, 
when  there  must  have  been  many  people  living  who  remember- 
ed the  poet.  Not  only  are  the  old  writers  meagre,  and 
untrustworthy,  but,  very  little  definite  information  as  to 
Shakespeare's  life  can  be  gleaned  from  the  plays  and  poems 
themselves. 

The  ingenuity  of  countless  commentators  has  from  this 
point  of  view  been  almost  fruitless.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Shakespeare  is  the  least  autobiographical  of  writers. 
The  personal  allusions  are  so  few,  and  so  dubious,  as  to  amount 
to  nothing.  Even  the  sonnets  have  been  drawn  almost  blank. 
The  identification  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  with  the 
patron  whom  Shakespeare  belauds  in  so  many  of  them  may 
be  regarded  as  certain,  but  beyond  this  all  is  obscure.  The 
attempts  to  construct  love-stories  of  Shakespeare's  own  out  of 
the  sonnets  have  failed.  A  wider  acquaintance  with  sonnet 
literature  in  general  shews  how  dangerous  it  is  to  find  revela- 
tions of  personal  passion  in  a  form  of  writing  which  had 
become  at  that  time  so  profoundly  conventional.  It  was  the 
fashion  for  young  poets  of  twenty-five  or  thereabouts  to 
speak  of  themselves  as  tottering  to  the  grave,  to  inveigh 
against  the  cruelties  of  dark-eyed  beauties,  and  to  call  upon 
heaven  to  witness  the  pangs  of  despised  love.  "Lord  bless 
you  Sir,"  as  Mr.  Wellr»r  says,  "  they  means  nothing  by  it." 
It  is  not  from  these  sources  that  the  new  light  about  Shakes- 
peare has  come. 

It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  modern  methods  of  research 
that  a  schoolboy  can  now  have  a  fuller,  and  more  accurate, 
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knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  life,  than  the  professional  critics 
of  a  century  ago.  This  result  has  been  reached  by  the  labours 
of  many  students.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  in  parish 
registers,  state-papers,  legal  documents,  contemporary  writ- 
ings, has  been  collected  and  minutely  examined  by  experts. 
In  short,  every  quarter  has  been  searched.  More  is  known 
about  Shakespeare,  because  more  is  known  about  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  and  the  stage  life  of  that  period. 

But  when  all  is  said,  the  ascertained  facts  have  to  be  eked 
out  by  a  liberal  use  of  hypotheses.  This  is  notably  the  case 
about  Shakespeare's  marriage.  The  known  facts  are  few,  yet 
there  is  quite  a  literature  on  the  subject,  partly  devoted  to  ex- 
plaining away  some  of  the  facts  which  are  known.  "  Facts 
are  stubborn  chiels,  an'  winna  ding,"  and  one  of  them  is  that 
the  license  for  Shakespeare's  marriage  was  granted  at  the  end 
of  November  1582,  probably  on  November  28th.  Another  is 
that  his  daughter  Susannah  was  baptized  on  May  26th,  1583. 
A  favourite  hypothesis  is  that  Shakespeare  had  been  formally 
betrothed  to  Anne  Hathaway  some  months  before  the  ec- 
clesiastical marriage,  and  that  these  espousals  were,  at  that 
time,  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  valid,  though  irregular 
marriage.  It  is  this  hypothesis  which  I  propose  first  to  ex- 
amine. The  probabilities  in  its  favour  can  not  be  estimated, 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  old  law  of  espousals. 

Few  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  law  are  more  interesting 
than  that  which  deals  with  marriage.  Besides  the  human 
interest  of  the  subject,  it  shews  a  struggle  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  each  striving  to  obtain  control  of  this,  the 
central  institution  of  society.  Is  marriage  to  belong  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  or  to  the  civil  courts,  or  is  there  to  be 
a  compromise  ?  Is  the  church  to  be  left  to  judge  whether 
there  is  a  marriage  at  all,  leaving  it  still  open  to  the  king's 
judges  to  decide  that  there  is  not  such  a  marriage  as  will  give 
the  wife  her  dower,  or  produce  some  of  the  other  effects  of 
lawful  marriage.  The  law  of  espousals  was  a  part  of  the  canon 
law  which  applied  for  centuries  throughout  Christendom. 

By  the  law  of  Catholic  Europe,  before  the  decrees  of  the 
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Council  of  Trent  in  1563,  it  is  undoubted  that  marriage  could 
be  solemnised  without  the  presence  of  a  priest,  or  of  any  public 
official.  Marriage  was  a  sacrament  ;  but  like  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  it  did  not  require  to  be  administered  by  a  priest. 
Thus  John  de  Burgh,  a  dignitary  of  the  English  church,  wTho 
wrote,  in  1358,  his  well-known  book  with  the  quaint  title 
Pupilla  Oculi,  says  on  this  subject  ;  "  of  the  minister  of  this 
sacrament  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  other  minister  is  to  be 
required  distinct  from  the  parties  contracting,  for  they  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  minister  this  sacrament  to  themselves, 
either  the  one  to  the  other,  or  each  to  themselves." 

The  mere  consent  of  a  man  or  a  woman  to  take  each  other 
for  husband  and  wife  created  by  the  canon  law  a  veritable 
marriage.  The  consent,  of  course,  must  be  to  take  each  other 
there  and  then.  They  must  say  "  I,  M.  take  thee  N.  to 
my  wedded  wife,  and  I,  N.  take  thee,  M.  to  my  wedded 
husband,"  or  use  other  equivalent  words.  That  is,  there 
must  be,  as  the  canonists  called  it,  sponsa/ia  de  praesenti. 
A  promise  to  marry  at  a  future  date,  sponsalia  de  futuro,  was 
not  a  marriage.  But  it  might  be  shewn  by  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  that,  although  they  had  at  first  only  promised  to  marry 
each  other  at  a  future  time,  they  had  afterwards  changed  this 
promise  of  marriage  into  a  veritable  and  present  marriage. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  a  marriage  might  be 
valid,  though  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  prove  it  in  a 
court  of  law.  (Esmein,  Le  Mariage  en  Droit  Canonique,  v.  1,  p. 
191.) 

For  the  canon  law  made  up  in  strictness  with  regard  to  the 
proof  of  the  marriage  for  the  laxity  of  its  rules  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  marriage-bond.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  evidence 
that  the  admission  of  the  defendant  to  an  action  is  sufficient 
proof  as  against  him,but  in  this  case  such  a  rule  was  too  danger- 
ous to  accept.  For  otherwise  any  unscrupulous  husband  who 
wanted  to  be  freed  from  a  distasteful  marriage,  contracted,  it 
might  be,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  would  have 
needed  only  to  find  a  woman  willing  to  agree  with  him  in 
swearing  that  they  two  had  contracted  a  secret  marriage  at  a 
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time  before  the  man  entered  into  the  open  marriage  from 
which  he  wished  to  be  relieved.  Accordingly,  as  regards 
these  absolutely  secret  marriages  without  witnesses,  the  rule 
of  the  church  law  was  clandestinum  matrimonium  manifesto 
non  praejudicat.  But  this  maxim  did  not  apply  when  the 
marriage,  although  clandestine,  and  without  the  presence  of  a 
priest,  could  nevertheless  be  proved  by  legal  evidence.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  explain  the  rules  of  evidence  in  the 
canon  law  further  than  to  say  that  written  proof  was  only  ad- 
missible subject  to  many  limitations.  Practically  speaking,  a 
clandestine  marriage,  if  proveable  at  all,  had  to  be  proved  by 
two  unexceptionable  witnesses. 

An  instance  of  such  a  marriage  proved  in  the  Consistory 
Court  at  Worcester,  in  1584,  has  been  unearthed  by  the  dili- 
gence of  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  J.W.  Gray,  who  has  ransacked  to 
good  purpose  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Registry  for  documents 
that  might  throw  light  on  Shakespeare's  marriage.  The  re- 
port of  this  case  gives  a  charming  picture  of  the  way  in  which 
a  clandestine  marriage  was  entered  into, and  I  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  it  :  "On  July  9  th.  1584,  John  Woodward  of  the 
city  of  Gloucester,  broad  weaver,  deposed  '  that  aboute  a  fort- 
night before  Christmas  last  past,  the  certen  day  otherwise  he 
remembreth  not,  this  jurat,  and  one  John  Balie,  were  at  one 
Andrew's  howse,  at  Beckford,  in  the  countie  of  Gloucester, 
brother-in-law  to  the  said  Elizabeth  Fisher.  And  one  the 
back  side  of  the  same  howse  this  jurat  and  the  said  John 
Balie  sent  for  the  said  Elizabeth  Fisher  to  come,  and  talke, 
with  them.  Upon  hir  cominge  unto  them  this  jurat  examined 
hir  what  good  likinge  there  was  betwene  Henry  Nicolson  and 
hir,  who  answered  verie  good  likinge,  for  I  have  had  divers 
suitors  which  sought  my  good  will,  yet  I  never  liked  of  any  one 
so  well  as  of  him,  and  if  I  had  five  hundred  pounds,  I  could  find 
in  my  hart  to  make  him  master  of  hit.  And  further  this 
jurat  demanded  of  hir  whether  she  did  thinke  in  hir  conscience 
if  Henry  Nicolson  and  she  were  man  and  wife  before  God,  or 
not,  who  answered  by  hir  faith,  and  truthe,  she  verily  be- 
lie vid  hit  in  hir  conscience.     Herupon,  this  examinat  axed  hir 
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whether  she  could  willingly  wishe  that  the  said  Henry  Nicol- 
son  and  she  might  be  betrothed  and  contracted  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  she  answered  willingly,  this  deponent  wishing  hir 
to  take  heed  that  she  did  it  willingly,  of  hir  owne  consent, 
without  any  procurement,  and  so  willed  them  both  to  take 
hands,  who  so  did,  this  jurat  using  these  words.  Henry,  will 
you  take  this  woman  to  your  wife,  forsaking  all  other,  and 
he  answered  ;  yea  by  his  truthe  ;  and  after  this  jurat  used  the 
like  words  to  the  sayd  Elizabeth,  mutatis  mutandis,  who 
answered  that  for  his  sake  she  was  content  to  forsake  all  other, 
and  to  him  to  give  hir  faith,  and  truth,  and  so  losed  their 
hands,  and  kissed  together/  " 

The  Council  of  Trent  did  away  with  all  this,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  the  parties  to  be  married  by  the  parish  priest  of 
one  of  them,  unless  the  bishop,  or  the  parish  priest,  author- 
ised some  other  priest  to  perform  the  ceremony.  This  was  an 
admirable  piece  of  legislation,  and  swept  away  many  abuses. 
Before  that  time  hundreds  of  people  in  every  country  must 
have  been  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  not  knowing 
whether  they  were  securely  married  or  not,  and  others  who 
knew  that  they  were  married  but  had  no  means  of  proving  it. 
The  unexpected  proof  of  one  of  these  secret,  and  irregular  mar- 
riages, might  break  up  a  second  marriage  into  which  one  of 
them  had  entered. 

But  in  England  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  never 
had  any  efficacy,  because  England  .had  broken  away  from  the 
papal  supremacy  nearly  thirty  years  before  they  were  pro- 
mulgated. So  that  when  Shakespeare  was  married  in  1582, 
the  law  applicable  to  his  marriage  was  the  old  common  law  of 
England.  Now  the  first  point  which  the  apologists  of  Anne 
Hathaway  would  have  to  establish  is  that,  under  that  law  as 
by  the  canon  law  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  betrothal  or  promise 
of  marriage,  if  followed  by  cohabitation,  was  an  actual 
marriage. 

Thig  is  one  of  the  most  thorny  questions  in  the  history  of 
English  law.  Those  malicious  persons  who  take  pleasure  in 
the  uncertainties  of  legal  opinions  will  be  encouraged  to  hear 
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that  the  best  modern  authorities  are  inclined  to  believe  that  all 
the  judges  in  England,  except  three  learned  Lords,  fell  into 
error  on  this  point  in  1843.  It  is  curious  that  the  mediaeval 
learning  of  the  canonists  on  the  subject  of  sponsalia  de  prw- 
senti,  and  sponsalia  de  futuro,  which  was  thrown  into  the  lum- 
ber room  of  legal  antiquities  in  the  countries  which  accepted 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  should  have  been  a  subject 
of  practical  interest  in  England  in  1843.  It  is  still  stranger, 
perhaps,  that  Scotland,  the  most  Protestant  country  of 
Europe,  still  retains  to  a  great  extent  the  marriage  law  of  the 
mediaeval  church. 

Irregular  marriages  in  England  had  been  abolished  in  1754 
by  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  which  Blackstone  with  a  touch  of 
pathos  calls  "  an  innovation  upon  our  ancient  laws  and  con- 
stitution." Persons  of  a  less  conservative  habit  of  mind  will 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  innovation  was  made  none  too 
soon.  It  was  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Gretna 
Green  marriages,  and  the  marriages  by  clergymen  imprisoned 
for  debt  in  the  Fleet  prison,  even  at  the  risk  of  depriving  the 
novelist  of  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 

Of  absolutely  secret  marriages,  in  England,  in  the  sense 
of  marriages  contracted  without  the  presence  of  any  clergy- 
man at  all,  we  hear  singularly  little.  But  such  a  case  as  that 
of  Goole  v.  Hudson,  decided  by  the  Court  of  Arches  in  1733, 
reminds  us  that  the  law  of  sponsalia  de  praesenti  was  still  in 
force  in  England  at  that  time.  In  that  case  a  clergyman  who 
was  a  widower  over  50  years  of  age  was  anxious  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  parishioner.  As  the  young  lady  was  a  minor, 
and  her  parents  were  not  willing  to  consent  to  the  marriage, the 
clergyman  persuaded  the  girl  to  go  through  a  form  of  marriage 
with  him  in  the  house,  the  ceremony  consisting  merely  in  say- 
ing "  I,  M.  take  thee,  N."  etc.,  and  "  I,  N.  take  thee,  M." 
and  the  giving  of  a  ring.    No  witnesses  were  present. 

Afterwards,  the  young  lady  changed  her  mind,  and  mar- 
ried somebody  else  in  facie  ecclesiae.  The  clergyman  then 
came  forward,  and  brought  an  action  to  have  this  second  mar- 
riage set  aside,  the  secret  marriage  declared  valid,  and  an 
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order  made  for  its  formal  solemnization.  The  girl  admitted 
the  secret  ceremony,  but  said  it  had  all  been  a  jest.  This 
would  have  been  a  good  defence,  if  proved.  Otherwise 
private  theatricals  would  be  even  more  dangerous  than  they 
are.  But  in  this  case  the  court  believed  that  at  the  time 
of  the  secret  marriage,  both  the  parties  were  in  earnest,  and 
accordingly  the  second  marriage  was  set  aside,  and  the  girl  was 
ordered  to  marry  the  clergyman  in  a  formal  manner.  In- 
novations seem  certainly  called  for  when  such  things  were 
possible.  It  is  worth  observing  that,  although  in  this  case, 
the  priestly  office  of  the  husband  probably  affected  the  imag- 
ination of  the  bride,  and  encouraged  her  to  think  that  she  was 
going  through  a  regular  ceremony,  his  clerical  dignity  was  en- 
tirely without  legal  significance.  The  secret  marriage  would 
have  been  equally  good,  if  he  had  been  a  layman.  For  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  at  any  rate  before 
the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  even  in  a  regular 
marriage,  the  priest  does  not  marry  the  parties.  They  marry 
each  other  in  his  presence,  and  he  declares  them  married.  He 
is  there,  in  fact,  as  a  special  kind  of  witness,  just  as  for  certain 
purposes  the  presence  of  a  notary  is  necessary 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  of  the  many  persons  who  study  the 
marriage-service  of  the  English  Church,  few  approach  it  in  an 
historical  spirit.  This  is  regrettable,  for  that  ritual  has 
been  described  by  high  authorities  as  a  cabinet  of  legal 
antiquities.  To  those  who  read  between  the  lines  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  it  preserves  the  old  Catholic  view.  When  the 
minister,  addressing  the  people  says,  "  I  pronounce  that  they 
be  man  and  wife  together,"  he  is  declaring  what  is  already  a 
fait  accompli.  The  ritual  is  of  course  much  older  than  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  words  of  troth  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  are  probably  much  earlier, 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  according  to  old  usage,  the  ritual,  as 
far  as  the  giving  of  the  ring,  was  a  separate  service  performed 
at  the  door  of  the  church,  after  which,  and  not  necessarily  on 
the  same  day,  the  parties  entered  the  church,  and  the  second 
part  of  the  service,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  performed.    This 
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consists  of  the  priestly  benediction  upon  the  union,  of  psalms, 
and  prayers,  and  of  the  sermon  or  lesson  on  the  duties  of  man 
and  wife. 

All  the  learning  about  sponsalia  de  praesenti  had  been 
pretty  well  forgotten  in  England  in  the  year  1843,  when  the 
judges  were  suddenly  confronted  with  the  question,  whether 
by  the  common  law  there  could  be  a  valid  marriage  without 
the  presenceof  a  priest.  The  famous  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Millis 
originated  in  a  trial  for  bigamy.  A  man  went  through  a  form 
of  marriage  in  Ireland  before  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
afterwards,  whilst  his  first  wife  lived,  entered  into  a  second 
marriage  before  a  clergyman  of  the  established  Church  of  Ire- 
land. The  court  held  that  the  marriage  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister  was  the  same  as  if  no  clergyman  had  been  present,  as 
he  was  not  a  priest  in  orders.  It  was  then  maintained  that, 
even  treating  the  Presbyterian  minister  as  a  layman,  there 
was  a  valid  marriage,  though  an  irregular  one.  The  judges 
of  the  Irish  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  were  equally  divided  on 
this  point,  and  so  was  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  question 
came  before  them.  It  was  consequently  held  that  the  crime 
had  not  been  committed,  and  that  the  ceremony  before  the 
Presbyterian  minister  was  no  marriage.  In  this  case  the 
House  of  Lords  adopted  a  practice  sometimes  employed  by 
them  in  cases  of  great  difficulty  and  importance,  namely,  ask- 
ing the  judges  of  England  as  a  body  for  their  opinion.  The 
judges  gave  a  unanimous  opinion  that  the  exchange  of  consent 
before  the  Presbyterian  minister,  and  other  witnesses,  was  not 
a  marriage.  They  admitted,  however,  that  it  was  something 
uncommonly  like  a  marriage. 

It  created  an  indissoluble  bond  between  the  parties,  so 
that  they  could  not  release  each  other,  and  if  either  of  them 
married  a  third  party  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other,  this 
marriage  could  be  annulled  by  a  suit  in  the  Spiritual  Court, 
and  the  party  compelled  to  solemnize  in  facie  ecclesiae,  the 
marriage  to  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  the  sponsalia. 
In  the  Queen  v.  Millis  it  was  not  held  that  the  second  marriage 
was  valid,  but  that  there  was  no  bigamy,  because  the  ceremony 
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before  the  Presbyterian  minister  was  not  an  actual,  and  com- 
plete, marriage.  In  fact,  so  far  from  having  two  wives  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Millis  had  no  wife  at  all,  except  a  wife  whose 
tenure  was  altogether  precarious,  seeing  that  the  marriage 
which  had  been  regularly  solemnized  was  liable  to  be  set  a- 
side  at  the  suit  of  the  lady  who,  although  not  a  wife,  had  an 
indefeasible  right  to  become  one. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  Queen  v.  Millis  the  common 
law  of  England  required  for  the  validity  of  a  marriage  that  it 
should  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  regularly  ordained 
minister  of  the  English  church.  In  the  subsequent  case  of 
Beamish  v.  Beamish,  Willes  J.  — clarum  et  venerabile 
nomen — shewed  with  remarkable  learning  that,  if  the  pre- 
sence of  a  clergyman  was  necessary,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of 
publicity.  The  law  did  not  require  him  to  perform  any 
religious  ceremony.  It  was  assumed  in  these  cases  that,  since, 
the  Reformation,  the  clergyman  might  be  only  in  deacon's 
orders.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  competence  of  a 
deacon  to  solemnize  marriage  is  not  admitted  by  some 
eminent  authorities  of  the  Anglican  church,  as  matter  of 
church  order,  though  they  allow  that  the  courts  would  regard 
the  marriage  as  valid.* 

The  curious  half-way  house  to  marriage  which,  according 
to  the  judgement  in  the  Queen  v.  Millis,  was  created  by  the 
sponnalia  de  praesenti,  or  its  equivalent,  was  rudely  shaken  by 
Willes  J.  Since  that  time  the  researches  of  learned  students 
of  the  canon  law,  especially  those  of  Friedberg,  and  Freisen, 
in  Germany,  and  of  Esmein  in  France,  have  completely  knock- 
ed away  its  foundations.  It  is  simply  incredible  that,  on  a 
matter  touching  the  essence  of  one  of  the  sacraments,  the  old 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England  should  have  differed  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  If  marriage  could  be  constituted 
without  a  clergyman  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  until 
1563,  the  Spiritual  Courts  in  England,  from  which,  be  it  re- 

*  Blunt's  Book  of  Church  Law  9th  ed.  p.  205  against  the  deacon,  and  some  authorities 
in  Whitehead's  Church  Law  2nd.  ed.  p.  110,  in  his  favour. 
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membered,  there  was  an  appeal  to  Rome,  could  not  have 
maintained  another  theory. 

All  this  seems  pretty  far  from  Anne  Hathaway.  Let  us 
assume  her  to  have  been  as  wise  in  the  matter  as  were  the 
judges  of  England  in  1843.  If  there  had  ever  been  any  spons- 
alia  in  thefpresence  of  witnesses  between  her  and  William 
Shakespeare,  no  one  will  blame  her  for  regarding  herself  as 
married.  But  the  weakness  of  the  hypothesis  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  favour  of  any  such 
formal  betrothal.  It  requires  no  exceptional  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  feel  safe  in  assuming  that  promises  of  mar- 
riage were  then,  as  now,  made  by  preference  on  an  occasion 
when  no  witnesses  were  present.  We  cannot  say  with  certain- 
ty whether  this  was  so  in  Anne's  case,  but  assuredly  there  is 
no  evidence,  nor  presumption,  in  favour  of  the  contrary. 

But  the  question  of  the  irregular  marriage  is  by  no  means 
the  only  difficulty  which  confronts  the  student  of  Shakespeare's 
matrimonial  life.  Some  doubting  spirits  go  so  far  as  to  ques- 
tion whether  Shakespeare  ever  married  Anne  Hathaway  at  all. 
The  register  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  records  that  a  license 
was  granted  on  November  27th.  1582,  for  a  marriage  between 
William  Shaxpere  and  Anne  Whately  of  Temple  Grafton. 
The  next  day  a  bond  was  signed  by  two  sureties  on  the  issue 
of  a  license  for  a  marriage  between  William  Shagspere  and 
Anne  Hathwey  of  Stratford-upon  Avon. 

Here  is  a  field  for  research,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
students  settling  down  upon  it  like  bees  on  a  field  of  clover. 
I  am  content  to  dismiss  on  high  a  priori  grounds  the  suppo- 
sition that  Shakespeare  was  married,  at  about  the  same  time, 
both  to  Anne  Hathaway  and  to  Anne  Whately.  It  is  far 
more  probable  that  there  were  two  William  Shakespeares 
in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  whose  marriages  happened  to 
coincide.  Another  theory  is  that  the  clerk  who  made  a  note 
of  the  names  of  the  parties  who  applied  for  a  license  wrote  so 
badly  that,  when  his  note  was  copied  into  the  register,  Hath- 
wey was  read  as  Whately.  But  we  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  such  a  note  having  ever  existed;   and  the  clerk  must  in- 
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deed  have  written  a  vile  hand,  if  Stratford-upon-Avon  could 
be  read  as  Temple  Grafton. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  research  has 
led  to  trouble.  Everybody  knew  that  Shakespeare  married 
Anne  Hathaway  of  Shottery,  until  the  mischievous  thought 
occurred  to  someone  to  burrow  in  the  bishop's  register. 
Now  our  mind  is  clouded  with  doubt  by  the  impertinent 
intrusion  of  Anne  Whately.  But  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  she  married  the  poet.  There  is  a  curious 
piece  of  evidence  for  Anne  Hathaway  having  been 
Shakespeare's  wife  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Whittington, 
corroborating  the  local  tradition  which,  on  such  a  point, 
could  hardly  have  been  wrong  when  Rowe  put  it  down  in 
1709.  According  to  the  inscription  on  Anne  Shakespeare's 
tombstone  in  Stratford  church  she  was  sixty-seven  when  she 
died  in  1623.  She  must  therefore  have  been  twenty-six  in 
1582,  that  is  eight  years  older  than  her  husband.  That  was 
not  a  promising  beginning.  The  disparity  of  years  was 
more  serious,  I  think,  than  if  they  had  both  been  ten  years 
older. 

One  writer  says  that  "a  premature  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  the  early  maturity  often  associated  with  great  genius, 
gave  Shakespeare  advantages  quite  equal  to  those  which  the 
woman  derived  from  her  greater  age  and  experience."  I 
cannot  think  that  this  opinion  shews  much  knowledge  of  the 
world,  premature,  or  otherwise.  When  Arthur  Pendennis, 
at  eighteen,  desired  to  marry  Miss  Costigan  who  was  twenty 
six,  he  wrote  to  his  uncle  in  these  terms,  ' 'Although  Miss 
Costigan  is  some  years  older  than  myself,  that  circumstance 
does  not  operate  as  a  barrier  to  my  affection,  and  I  am  sure 
will  not  influence  its  duration.  A  love  like  mine,  Sir,  I  feel 
is  contracted  once  and  forever."  Major  Pendennis  had  too 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  to  share  his  nephew's  confidence. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  is  disposed  to  read  as  a  personal  reference 
to  Shakespeare's  case  the  words  in  Twelfth  Night : 
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"Let  still  the  woman  take 

"An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 

"So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart." 

I  must  say  I  think  it  rather  hard  on  Anne  to  assume  that 
there  was  any  thought  of  her  in  this  passage,  but  as  matter 
of  general  principle  the  advice  is  good. 

The  evidence  is  too  slight  to  warrant  the  inference  that 
Shakespeare's  marriage  was  unhappy.  But  such  facts  as 
we  know  point  rather  in  that  direction.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  Shakespeare  left  Stratford  for  London  not  very  long 
after  the  marriage,  perhaps  in  1585,  and  that  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  he  lived  in  London  away  from  his  wife 
and  children,  in  the  society  of  actors  and  playwrights,  many 
of  them  persons  not  conspicuous  for  living  according  to  strict 
rules.  But  when  we  consider  that,  in  1584,  Shakespeare  who 
was  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and,  for  all  that  appears, 
possessed  of  the  most  slender  resources,  found  himself  already 
the  father  of  three  children — the  twins  Hamnet  and  Judith 
were  baptised  on  February  2nd,  1584-85 — he  may  well  have 
felt  it  was  time  to  take  strong  measures. 

Very  few  young  authors  who  have  gone  up  to  London  to 
make  their  fortunes  succeed  as  well,  even  from  the  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  In  1597, Shakespeare  was  able  to  buy  the 
largest  house  in  Stratford  town,  and  between  that  date  and 
1611  he  gathered  together  quite  a  considerable  estate.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  1611-16,  Shakespeare  lived 
at  Stratford  in  great  comfort,  and  prosperity,  and  it  would 
seem,  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  family.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  many  instances  of  the  actor-author  realizing 
as  Shakespeare  did  a  handsome  fortune,  and  going  back  to 
occupy  in  his  native  town  the  position  of  the  leading  citizen. 

In  money  matters  he  was  by  no  means  a  child  as  Cecil 
Rhodes  said  of  the  Oxford  Dons.  He  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  shewn  in  his  business  dealings  shrewd  sense,  and  sound 
judgement. 

In  trying  to  estimate  Shakespeare's  matrimonial  happiness, 
possibly  too  much  weight  has  been  laid  on  the  mention  of  his 
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wife  in  his  will.  But  it  remains  a  striking  fact  that,  in  the 
draft  will,  her  name  did  not  appear,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  an  interlineation  that  she  got  anything.  As  a  second 
thought  these  words  were  added,  "item,  I  gyve  unto  my  wife 
my  second  best  bed  with  the  furniture." 

It  is  likely  enough  that  Shakespeare  knew  that  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Hall  who  got  nearly  all  his  estate  would  take  care  of  her 
mother;  but,  if  his  wife  had  been  his  first  consideration,  some 
more  definite  position  of  independence  would  have  been  in- 
sured to  her.  I  concede  willingly  that  the  qualification 
"second  best"  ought  to  be  taken  in  as  favourable  a  sense 
as  possible.  Probably,  the  "second  best  bed"  was  her  own 
bed,  and  the  "best  bed"  a  bed  in  a  guest-room.  Some  modern 
writers,  including  Mr.  J.  W.  Gray,  are  inclined  to  minimize 
everything  which  tells  rather  against  Anne. 

This  is  a  lenient  age.  A  recent  book  about  the  Borgias 
represents  them  as  an  amiable  and  enlightened  family,  whose 
picturesque  eccentricities  have  been  cruelly  misunderstood. 
It  is  very  possible  that  Anne  Shakespeare  was  a  respectable, 
and  sensible  woman,  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  she 
possessed  any  of  the  wit  and  charm  which  Shakespeare  of  all 
men  knew  how  to  appreciate.  One  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  the  old  tradition  is  correct  and  that  Shakespeare  married 
in  haste,  and  repented  at  leisure. 

After  all  the  researches,  obscurity  still  shrouds  much  of 
Shakespeare's  life.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  whether 
he  was  born  on  April  22nd.  or  April  23rd.  1564,  or  if  he  was 
born  in  his  official  "birthplace,"  or  in  the  next  house.  But  at 
a  time  when  the  origin  of  life,  and  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
stuff  out  of  which  the  world  is  made,  are  problems  which 
scientific  men  do  not  despair  of  solving,  these  little  riddles 
may  well  be  left  to  days  of  greater  leisure. 

F.  P.  Walton 


A   PATENT   ANOMALY 

INDIVIDUAL  ownership  in  lands,  or  goods,  is  not  a  natural 
right.  It  is,  in  civilized  communities  at  least,  based  upon 
a  convention  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
persons  who  constitute  the  society.  This  convention  is 
liable  to  revision,  or  abrogation,  at  any  moment  which  seems 
good  to  the  community. 

These  principles  apply  to  the  ownership  of  an  author  in 
his  book,  of  an  artist  in  his  picture,  of  an  inventor  in  his 
invention.  None  of  these  persons  claim  exceptional  treat- 
ment. They  expect  merely  the  same  right  of  enjoyment  in 
their  creation  as  a  citizen  has  in  his  house,  or  a  farmer  in  his 
land.  They  are  willing,  however,  to  yield  to  the  citizen,  and 
to  the  farmer,  a  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  his 
industry.  They  are  content  to  restrict  their  own  enjoyment 
of  their  property  to  a  limited  number  of  years. 

In  the  United  States  this  right  is  based  upon  the  consti- 
tutional provision  which  enacts  that  "the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science,  and  useful  arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  authors,  and  inventors,  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings,  and  discoveries." 

In  England  the  rights  of  inventors  depend  upon  an  enact- 
ment made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  in  which  is  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  "sole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of 
new  manufacture  within  the  realm  to  the  true  and  first 
inventor  of  such  manufacture,  which  others,  at  the  time  of 
making  such  letters  patent  and  grants  should  not  use,  so 
they  be  not  contrary  to  law,  nor  mischievous  to  the  state,  by 
raising  of  the  prices  of  commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of  trade 
or  generally  inconvenient." 

In  Canada  the  latest  regulations  concerning  patents  are 
embodied  in  the  amending  Act  of  1897,  and  in  the  amend- 
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ments  of  1903.  There  is  no  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
rights  of  an  inventor.  The  law  reads:  "Any  person  who 
has  invented  .  .  .  may  ...  on  compliance  with  the  other 
requirements  of  this  Act  obtain  a  patent  granting  to  such 
person  an  exclusive  property  in  such  invention." 

In  the  United  States  ownership  is  actually  conferred  upon 
the  inventor  by  the  terms  "  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and 
vend  the  invention  or  discovery.' '  In  Canada  the  rights  of 
the  inventor  are  vitiated  by  the  clause,  "  compliance  with 
the  other  requirements  of  this  Act."  The  present  intention 
is  to  consider  those  " requirements"  which  ieave  to  Canada 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  in  which  the  ownership  of  an  invention  is  vitiated  in 
the  very  patent  which  assumes  to  grant  the  right. 

The  fatal  defect  in  the  title  lies  in  the  "requirement"  as 
set  forth  in  Section  37,  which  provides  "that  the  patent  shall 
be  null  and  void  at  the  end  of  two  years  unless  the  patentee 
within  that  period,  or  any  authorized  extension  thereof, 
commence,  and  after  such  commencement,  continuously 
carry  on  in  Canada,  the  construction  or  manufacture  of  the 
invention  patented,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  person  desir- 
ing to  use  it  may  obtain  it  or  cause  it  to  be  made  for  him  at 
a  reasonable  price,  at  some  manufactory  or  establishment 
for  making  or  constructing  it  in  Canada."  The  Canadian 
Act  in  its  wording  follows  closely  the  English  arrangement, 
except  in  the  obligation  to  manufacture,  and  the  prohibition 
to  import.  This  clause  is  not  new  in  Canadian  legislation. 
It  was  a  feature  in  the  Act  of  1883,  which  the  present  one 
supersedes. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  law  it  might  appear  that  this  pro- 
vision served  a  wise  purpose  in  putting  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public  all  new  aids  to  industry,  and  convenience.  The 
English  law  provides  that  a  patentee  can  be  compelled  to 
grant  licences  to  persons  who  are  able  to  show  that  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  the  public,  in  respect  to  the  invention, 
are  not  being  supplied.  In  the  United  States,  however,  no 
such  recourse  is  thought  to  be  necessary.    The  legislators 
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seem  incapable  of  the  suspicion  that  a  man  could  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  good  thing,  and  not  work  it  for  all  it  was  worth. 

It  is  quite  open  to  the  Canadian  Government  to  take  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  confer  privileges 
upon  an  inventor;  but  if  that  is  the  case,  it  should  be  stated 
openly,  rather  than  concealed  under  cover  of  an  Act  which 
assumes  to  establish  the  contrary  principle.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  make  it  clear  that  this  obligation  to  manufacture 
defeats  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  law. 

It  is  understood  that  we  are  dealing  with  inventions  of 
real  value,  not  with  those  foolish  vagaries  upon  which  ignor- 
ant visionaries  waste  their  time  and  substance.  But  even 
in  such  case  a  reservation  is  necessary.  No  one  could  have 
guessed  that  the  " unpractical' '  apparatus  of  two  metals, 
and  a  frog's  legs,  was  the  germ  of  Galvanism  ;  or  that 
Farady's  discovery  that  the  rotation  of  a  simple  coil  of  wire 
in  a  magnetic  field  would  have  resulted  in  the  dynamo  which, 
in  turn,  is  the  central  force  in  all  electrical  power  develop- 
ment. 

Let  us  now  reconstruct  the  experience  of  an  inventor  in 
Canada.  By  years  of  patient  toil  based  upon  equally  long 
years  of  education  and  experience,  a  man  perfects  a  method 
by  which,  as  he  believes,  messages  may  be  transmitted  from 
place  to  place  without  the  use  of  wires,  employing  only  two 
sets  of  mechanism  at  the  distant  points.  He  patents  his 
invention.  Then  his  trouble  begins.  Inventors,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  capitalists.  He  applies  to  a  company  doing  a  similar 
business  by  telephone  or  telegraph.  These  companies  will 
not  under  any  circumstance  assist  in  the  production  of  an 
appliance  which,  if  it  is  successful,  might  ruin  their  business. 
The  most  they  might  do  is  to  purchase  his  rights,  and  that 
would  be  largely  upon  their  own  terms,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see. 

Then  the  inventor  applies  to  a  manufacturer  of  electrical 
apparatus.  But  this  person  may  have  a  hundred  reasons 
for  refusing  to  embark  his  capital  in  a  new  enterprise.  He 
may  have  no  capital  to  invest.     He  may  not  be  convinced 
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of  the  value  of  the  appliance.  Probably  he  has  had  bitter 
experience  of  inventions  which  promised  well,  and  failed, 
when  put  to  the  test  of  daily  commercial  use.  But  there  is 
a  more  cogent  reason  still,  why  the  inventor  should  be  turned 
away.  Let  him  select  someone  else,  and  induce  him  to 
undertake  the  cost  of  putting  the  appliance  upon  the  market. 
If  the  venture  fails  he  has  lost  his  money.  If  it  succeeds,  he 
is  then  compelled  by  the  Act,  to  sell  the  appliance  at  a  "  rea- 
sonable price"  to  his  competitors  who  may  have  previously 
rejected  the  proposal.  And  the  courts  have  determined 
that  "a  reasonable  price"  is  based  upon  the  ordinary  cost, 
with  profit  added,  of  manufacturing,  without  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  invention,  or  the  remuneration  of  the  inventor. 

It  is  conceivable  that  one  might  fail  to  find  in  Canada  a 
manufacturer  who  would  undertake  the  appliance.  There 
are  but  two  large  companies  in  the  country  with  the  plant 
to  make  the  article  which  we  have  selected  for  illustration, 
and  they  would  probably  be  influenced  by  the  same  motives. 
Certainly  they  have  disclosed  remarkable  skill  in  discovering 
the  mind  of  each  other  in  respect  of  rates,  and  terms  of  con- 
tracts. It  is  also  conceivable  that  a  company  might 
engage  in  negotiations  until  the  two  years  were  about  to 
elapse,  and  then  withdraw,  in  which  case  the  rights  of  the 
patentee  would  lapse,  and  his  invention  be  open  to  the  world. 
Companies  have  been  known  to  do  worse  things.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  commissioner  of  patents  may,  of  his  own  good 
pleasure,  extend  the  two  year  period,  but  that  is  a  favour 
which  cannot  be  counted  upon  too  securely. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  man  has  money,  he  is 
willing  to  expose  it  to  the  risk  to  which  all  business  is  liable. 
He  may  have  other  views  entirely,  as  anyone  can  testify, 
who  has  engaged  in  the  operation  of  selling  a  gold  brick.  It 
may  be  gold,  but  again  it  may  not ;  and  the  man  with  money 
has  other  occupation  than  putting  the  matter  to  the  test. 
Capitalists  are  not  so  simpleminded  as  the  law-makers  appear 
to  suppose  them  to  be. 

The  much  chastened  inventor  then  turns  to  the  United 
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States.  Presumably  he  has  already  protected  his  creation 
there.  In  a  wider  field,  with  manufacturers  having  abun- 
dant capital ;  and,  it  may  be,  more  alert,  he  has  less  difficulty, 
especially  since  he  is  not  bound  down  by  the  two  years7 
limit,  by  which  time  in  Canada,  his  invention  would  be  open 
to  all.     If  his  idea  is  good,  he  reaps  his  reward. 

These  hardships  are  not  so  apparent  in  the  simpler  devices 
which  any  mechanic  can  construct,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
marvel  of  ingenuity  known  as  "pigs  in  clover."  The  posi- 
tion of  the  discoverer  of  a  fundamental  principle,  or  of  a  new 
application  of  it,  is  well-nigh  hopeless.  All  the  fundamental 
principles  have  been  pretty  well  exploited,  and  the  field  of 
the  inventor  is  limited  to  improvements.  There  is  in  Canada 
only  one  company  which  constructs  machines  for  making 
shoes.  If  an  engineer,  or  mechanic,  has  thought  out  an 
improvement,  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  offer  it  to  his  employer 
for  such  sum  as  he  may  be  willing  to  give.  If  he  refuse  the 
price,  the  employer  finds  his  retort  in  the  patent  law:  "Go 
ahead  and  make  your  machine  within  two  years;  and  then  I 
will  buy  it  from  you  at  a  reasonable  price."  In  the  United 
States  the  inventor  can  afford  to  wait;  for,  if  his  principle 
is  sound,  someone  will  want  it  before  seventeen  years  shall 
have  expired. 

It  was  not  until  1903,  that  even  the  partial  validity  of 
these  contentions  was  recognized.  On  August  13th.  an 
amending  Act  received  assent,  in  which  two  important  regu- 
lations were  made.  If  the  inventor  was  unable  to  manu- 
facture his  invention,  he  could  protect  himself  by  giving  a 
license  "on  reasonable  terms  to  any  person  desiring  to  use 
it."  On  the  other  hand,  a  customer  who  was  dissatisfied 
might  compel  the  inventor  to  issue  a  license,  "upon  such 
terms  as  the  commissioner  deems  just." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  position  of  the  Canadian  con- 
sumer who  requires  the  article.  The  owner  may  supply  him 
for  one  year  from  the  United  States,  without  vitiating  his 
Canadian  rights.  Then,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  penalty, 
he  makes  an  arrangement  with  a  Canadian  firm  to  produce 
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the  article  as  a  "by-product."  The  consumer  is  therefore 
compelled  to  purchase  an  article,  hastily  and  perhaps  care- 
lessly made,  or  do  without.  He  would  be  quite  willing  to 
import  the  article  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed,  and 
pay  the  duty,  but  the  patent  law  prohibits  it.  The  Canadian 
manufacturer  knows  that  the  consumer  cannot  help  himself, 
and  that  is  not  a  condition  of  mind  which  makes  for  suiting 
a  customer. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  Many  comparatively  trifling 
appliances  are  composed  of  many  parts,  some  of  which  may 
require  for  their  production  the  employment  of  highly  spe- 
cialized, and  expensive,  machinery.  Few  articles  are  entirely 
manufactured  in  any  one  establishment,  and  an  inventor 
with  the  best  will  to  conform  with  the  law  may  find  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  the  one  man  who  has  the  facilities  for  making 
any  given  part.  He  may  require  the  services  of  a  rolling- 
mill  to  produce  one  bar  or  bolt  in  his  appliance  ;  and  the 
quantity  which  he  requires  may  be  so  small  that  the  machin- 
ery cannot  be  adjusted  to  his  needs  without  excessive  cost. 

The  Canadian  patent  law  as  it  stands,  benefits  no  one. 
The  patentee,  unless  he  is  a  capitalist,  is  helpless  in  face  of 
the  requirement  that  he  shall  be  a  manufacturer  also.  The 
Government  is  a  loser,  because  importation  of  articles  pat- 
ented in  Canada  is  prohibited.  The  consumer  suffers,  be- 
cause he  is  compelled  to  accept  the  article  as  offered  to  him, 
or  do  without.  The  law  is  constructed  in  favour  of  the 
manufacturer ;  yet  it  does  him  a  wrong  also,  because  it  makes 
him  a  monopolist,  and  therefore  robs  him  of  the  incentive  to 
do  his  best. 

Angus  Macfadyen 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR 


ARTICLES  upon  American  Humour,  after  an  initial 
effort  towards  the  dignity  and  severity  of  literary 
criticism,  generally  resolve  themselves  into  the  mere  narra- 
tion of  American  jokes  and  stories.  The  fun  of  these 
runs  thinly  towards  its  impotent  conclusion,  till  the  dis- 
illusioned reader  detects  behind  the  mask  of  the  literary 
theorist  the  anxious  grin  of  the  second-hand  story-teller. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  writer  to  effect  something  more 
than  this,  and  to  offer  a  contribution,  however  humble,  to 
the  theory  of  ^Esthetics,  and  a  study  of  those  national  charac- 
teristics which  are  associated  with  the  particular  domain  of 
the  aesthetics  in  question. 

The  following  article  is  therefore  intended  to  present  a 
serious  analysis  of  American  humour  as  an  art,  and  to  discuss 
its  relation  to  the  character  and  history  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  has  originated.  In  such  a  discussion  it  may  well 
become  necessary  to  introduce  an  actual  citation  of  typical 
American  jokes:  but,  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  done  only 
in  the  interests  of  art,  and  with  a  proper  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. I  have,  moreover,  been  at  pains  to  select  for  illus- 
tration examples  which  are  classical,  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  excite  laughter. 

This  is  a  somewhat  venturesome  task,  and  one  for  which 
the  limits  of  the  present  paper  are  all  too  brief.  The  aesthetic 
theory  of  the  humorous  has  been  but  little  exploited,  and 
never  satisfactorily  explained.  It  offers  an  open  field  for  the 
talents  of  a  future  philosopher,  or  psychologist,  who  shall 
confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  comic,  and  set  up  for  us  by 
his  analysis  the  long-needed  criterion  of  what  is,  and  what  is 
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not,  amusing.  The  philosopher  who  will  do  this  for  the  do- 
main of  mirth  will  not  only  benefit  the  theory  of  aesthetics, 
but  may  incidentally  shed  upon  his  own  province  a  not  un- 
pleasing  illumination. 

It  is  not  to  be  implied  from  this  that  none  of  the  world's 
great  philosophers,  such  as  Kant,  and  Schopenhauer,  have 
dealt  with  the  analysis  of  humour.  Several  of  them  have 
done  so,  and  have  done  so  in  a  spirit  which  does  them  credit. 
Schopenhauer  has  told  us, — I  cannot  quote  his  phrase  ex- 
actly but  merely  give  the  rough,  every-day,  sense  of  his 
words, — that  all  those  concepts  are  amusing  in  which  there 
is  the  subsumption  of  a  double  paradox.  This  is  a  proposit  ion 
which  none  of  us  will  readily  deny,  and  one  which,  if  more 
widely  appreciated,  might  prove  of  the  highest  practical 
utility.  Kant,  likewise,  has  said  that  in  him  everything 
excites  laughter  in  which  there  is  a  resolution  or  deliverance 
of  the  absolute  captive  by  the  finite.  It  was  very  honourable 
of  Kant  to  admit  this.  It  enables  us  to  know  exactly  what 
did,  and  what  did  not,  excite  him.  But  the  difficulty  remains 
that  the  philosophical  school  of  analysts,  in  their  fear  of 
being  thought  light,  frivolous,  or  over-intelligible  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  have  been  led  to  envelop  themselves  in  a 
thick  haze  of  psychological  terminology  which  the  common 
eye  is  unable  to  pierce.  The  explanation  of  the  humorous 
proceeds  thus  ad  obscurum  per  obscurius.  The  presentation 
in  simple  language  for  simple  people  of  a  true  theory  of  the 
ludicrous  has  yet  to  be  made. 

It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  understand  why  so  few 
writers  have  attempted  a  painstaking  and  scientific  analysis 
of  what  is  humorous.  There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual indignity  involved  in  the  serious  study  of  the  comic. 

Catullus  said  long  ago  that  "  nothing  is  more  foolish  than  a 
foolish  laugh,"  and  a  recent  French  psychologist  has  added 
that  "  laughter  is  often  an  excellent  symptom  of  intellectual 
poverty."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  man  of  attainment 
is  unwilling  that  his  name  should  be  unduly  associated  with 
the  seemingly  lighter  side  of  intellectual  life.     He  does  not 
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deny  his  own  appreciation  of  the  humorous.  Indeed,  by  a 
strange  inconsistency  he  shows  himself  highly  sensitive 
in  regard  to  it.  Of  his  other  faculties  he  is  willing  to 
admit  the  limitations.  He  is  willing  to  make  efforts  to 
cultivate  them.  But  his  appreciation  of  humour  he 
regards  as  a  natural  endowment,  perfect  in  its  degree,  and 
needing  no  further  cultivation.  He  even  affects  to  con- 
sider the  professional,  or  notorious  humorist,  with  a  kindly 
condescension,  not  unmixed  with  contempt.  'There  are 
obvious  reasons,"  says  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "why  all 
reputable  authors  are  ashamed  of  being  funny.  The  clown 
knows  very  well  that  the  women  are  not  in  love  with  him, 
but  with  Hamlet,  the  gloomy  fellow  yonder  in  the  black  coat 
and  the  plumed  hat.  The  wit  knows  that  his  place  is  at  the 
tail  of  the  procession." 

The  initial  task,  then,  of  explaining  the  general  nature  of 
humour  is  difficult  enough.  But,  even  if  this  task  were 
successfully  accomplished,  there  remains  the  further  difficulty 
of  rightly  explaining  the  essential  nature  of  American  humour. 
For  this  term  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  all  humorous 
writings  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  expression  is 
not  a  geographical  one,  but  ought  to  indicate  certain  dominant 
qualities,  modes  of  thought  and  expression  which  mark  off  a 
distinctive  literary  product. 

Even  from  this  preliminary  survey  of  the  ground  before 
us  it  can  be  seen  that  the  subject  under  discussion  is  of  no 
mean  importance.  Still  further  is  its  importance  enhanced, 
when  one  realizes  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  American 
humour  in  the  general  body  of  American  literature.  The 
quantity  of  American  literature — worthy  of  the  name — pro- 
duced in  the  last  one  hundred  years  is  notoriously  small. 
Its  quality  is  disappointingly  thin.  It  is  an  evident  fact  which 
had  better  be  candidly  confessed  than  courteously  concealed 
that  we  people  of  America  have  not  shown  ourselves  a  lit- 
erary people.  Taking  us  all  together,  black  citizens  and 
white,  we  outnumber  the  uni-colored  people  of  the  British 
Isles  by  two  to  one.     We  have  long  outnumbered  them,  and 
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a  count  of  heads,  dead  and  alive,  for  the  whole  nineteenth 
century  would  stand  largely  in  our  favour.  Yet  the  great 
bulk  of  our  reputable  common  literature  of  the  past  one 
hundred  years  has  been  written  by  the  novelists,  essayists, 
poets,  and  historians  of  the  British  Isles. 

This  literary  sterility  cannot  be  explained  by  lack  of  in- 
spiration. What  can  be  imagined  more  inspiring  to  the  poet, 
or  the  novelist,  than  the  advance  of  the  outposts  of  American 
civilization  into  the  wide  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  conquest  of  the  plains  and  the  prairie,  the  first 
vision  of  the  snow-clad  mountains,  or  the  mad  rush  of  the 
treasure-seekers  to  the  river  valleys  of  the  golden  West?  Yet 
of  all  this  how  little  stands  chronicled,  or  worthily  recorded, 
in  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  age:  only  the  feeble 
reproduction  of  reality  offered  in  the  pages  of  such  mediocre 
writers  as  Fenimore  Cooper,  whose  Indians  forget  their 
native  taciturnity,  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  New  York 
State  assembly-man,  and  whose  youthful  heroines  speak  the 
chiselled  diction  of  the  Massachusetts  school-teacher.  Or 
consider  a  moment  the  inspiration  that  should  have  been 
afforded  by  the  great  struggle  against  slavery,  and  the  death 
grapple  of  the  civil  war :  what  have  we  of  it  as  serious  litera- 
ture, save  perhaps  the  pathetic  prospect  of  Uncle  Tom's 
dismantled  cabin,  and  the  assurance  that  John  Brown's  soul 
moves  forward  at  a  constant  rate  of  acceleration?  Of  this 
relative  literary  sterility  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  can 
be  no  denial,  Explain  it  as  we  will,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
blame  of  it.  We  have  the  people,  reckoned  at  least  after  the 
fashion  of  the  census-taker;  we  have  the  inspiration,  and  for 
the  production  of  ink,  natural  resources  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Shakespeare  wrote  on  sheepskin  with  a 
quill  pen ;  Chaucer  was  without  the  aid  of  dictionary  or  spelling 
book;  Cicero  used  wax  tablets,  and  the  broken  half  of  a  pair 
of  scissors;  the  Hebrew  psalmodists  wrote  upside-down  by 
candle-light, — yet  these,  and  their  like  in  London  garrets, 
have  made  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  we  of  America, 
with  our  fountain  pens,  and  linotypes,  and  electric  presses, 
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cannot  in  a  hundred  years  turn  out  more  real  literature  than 
the  patient  scribe  of  a  mediaeval  scriptorium  might  copy  in 
as  many  weeks. 

Now  in  this  literary  dearth  there  has  been  one  salient 
exception,  and  this  exception  has  been  found  in  the  province 
of  humorous  writing.  Here  at  any  rate  American  history, 
and  American  life,  have  continuously  reflected  themselves 
in  a  not  unworthy  literary  product.  The  humorist  has  fol- 
lowed, and  depicted,  the  progress  of  our  western  civilization 
at  every  step.  Benjamin  Franklin  has  shewn  us  the  humour 
of  Yankee  commercialism,  and  Pennsylvanian  piety — the  odd 
resultant  of  the  juxtaposition  of  saintliness  and  common 
sense.  Irving  has  developed  the  humour  of  Early  Dutch 
settlement — the  mynheers  of  the  Hudson  valley,  with  their 
long  pipes  and  leisurely  routine;  Hawthorne  presents  the 
mingled  humour  and  pathos  of  Puritanism;  Hans  Breitmann 
sings  the  ballad  of  the  later  Teuton;  Lowell,  the  Mexican 
war,  and  the  Slavery  contest;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the 
softer  side  of  the  rigid  culture  of  Boston;  Mark  Twain,  and 
Bret  Harte,  bring  with  them  the  new  vigour  of  the  West; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  tale,  the  sagacious  Mr.  Dooley  appears 
as  the  essayist  of  the  Irish  immigrant.  No  very  lofty  litera- 
ture is  this  perhaps,  yet  faithful  and  real  of  its  kind,  more 
truly  and  distinctively  American  than  anything  else  pro- 
duced upon  the  continent. 

All  of  this  has  been  said  but  as  a  somewhat  overbalanced 
introduction.  Let  me  now  invite  my  readers  to  take  with 
me  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  uttermost  psychology  of  the 
subject,  comparable,  I  fear,  in  its  recklessness  with  that  taken 
of  old  time  down  a  swift  place  into  the  sea. 

The  basis  of  the  humorous,  the  amusing,  the  ludicrous, 
lies  in  the  incongruity,  the  unfittingness,  the  want  of  har- 
mony among  things;  and  this  incongruity,  according  to  the 
various  stages  of  evolution  of  human  society  and  of  the  art 
of  speech,  may  appear  in  primitive  form,  or  may  assume  a 
more  complex  manifestation.  The  crudest  and  most  primi- 
tive form  of  all  'disharmonies'  is  that  offered  by  the  aspect 
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of  something  smashed,  broken,  defeated,  knocked  out  of  its 
original  shape  and  purpose.  Hence  it  is  that  Hobbes  tells  us 
that  the  prototype  of  human  amusement  is  found  in  the 
exulting  laugh  of  the  savage  over  his  fallen  foe  whose  head 
he  has  cracked  with  a  club.  This  represents  the  very  origin 
and  fountain  source  of  laughter.  'The  passion  of  laughter/ ' 
says  Hobbes,  "springs  from  a  sudden  glory  arising  from  a 
conception  of  some  eminence  in  ourselves,  as  compared  with 
the  misfortunes  of  others."  It  seems  but  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  history  of  humanity  to  think  that  the  original 
basis  of  our  amusement  should  appear  in  the  form  which  is 
called  demoniacal  merriment.  But  there  is  much  to  support 
the  view.  "The  pleasure  of  the  ludicrous,"  says  Plato,  "ori- 
ginates in  the  sight  of  another's  misfortune."  Nay,  we  have 
but  to  consider  the  cruder  forms  of  humour  even  among 
civilized  people  to  realise  that  the  original  type  still  persists. 
The  laughter  of  a  street  urchin  at  the  sight  of  a  fat  gentleman 
slipping  on  a  banana  peel,  the  amusement  of  a  child  in  knock- 
ing down  ninepins,  or  demolishing  a  snow  man,  the  joy  of  a 
school  boy  in  breaking  window  panes, — all  such  cases  indi- 
cate the  principle  of  original  demoniacal  amusement  at  work. 
Even  in  reputable  modern  literature  we  can  find  innumer- 
able examples  of  merriment  of  the  lower  type  created  in  this 
fashion.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Bret  Harte's  poem  about 
the  circumstances  which  terminated  the  existence  of  the 
literary  society  formed  at  the  mining  camp  of  Stanislow.  The 
verse  in  which  the  fun  of  the  poem  culminates  runs : 

Then  Abner  Dean,  of  Angela,  raised  a  point  of  order,  when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  hit  him  in  the  abdomen, 

And  he  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up  on  the  floor, 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more. 

Now  this  humour  of  discomfiture  of  destructiveness  and 
savage  triumph  may  be  expected  to  appear  not  only  among  a 
primitive  people,  but  also  in  any  case  where  the  settlement  of 
a  new  country  reproduces  to  some  extent  the  circumstances 
of  primitive  life.     One  can  therefore  readily  understand  that 
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it  enters  freely  into  the  composition  of  the  humour  of  Ameri- 
can Western  life.  The  humour  of  the  Arkansas  mule,  of  the 
bucking  broncho,  of  the  Kentucky  duel,  is  all  of  this  primitive 
character.  Mark  Twain's  earlier  and  shorter  sketches  con- 
tain much  material  of  this  sort.  An  excellent  illustration  of 
it  is  found  in  the  essay  called  "Journalism  in  Tennessee." 
The  following  extract  therefrom,  a  little  abbreviated  for  the 
sake  of  condensation,  may  be  offered  in  citation : 

The  Editor  of  the  Johnson  County  Warwhoop  was  dictating  an  article 
to  Mark  Twain,  the  Associate  Editor,  on  the  Encouraging  Progress 
of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Development  in  America,  when,  "in  the  midst 
of  his  work  somebody  shot  at  him  through  the  open  window  and  marred 
the  symmetry  of  his  ear.  "Ah,  "he  said,  "that  is  that  scoundrel,  Smith 
of  the  Moral  Volcano,  he  was  due  yesterday. "  He  snatched  a  navy  revol- 
ver from  his  belt,  and  fired.  Smith  dropped,  shot  in  the  thigh.  The  Edi- 
tor went  on  with  his  dictation.  Just  as  he  finished  a  hand  grenade  came 
down  the  stove  pipe,  and  the  explosion  shattered  the  stove  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  However,  it  did  no  other  damage  than  to  knock  out  a  couple 
of  my  teeth.  Shortly  after,  a  brick  came  through  the  window,  and  gave 
me  a  considerable  jolt  in  the  back.  The  chief  said:  "That  was  the  colonel 
likely."  A  moment  after,  the  colonel  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  a 
dragoon  revolver  in  his  hand.  "I  have  a  little  account  to  settle  with 
you,"  he  said:  "if  you  are  at  leisure  we  will  begin."  Both  pistols  rang 
out  at  the  same  moment.  The  chief  lost  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  the 
colonel's  bullet  ended  its  career  in  my  thigh.  The  colonel's  left  shoulder 
was  chipped  a  little.  They  fired  again.  Both  missed  their  men  this 
time,  but  I  got  my  share,  a  shot  in  the  arm.  I  said  I  believed  I  would 
go  out  and  take  a  walk  as  this  was  a  private  interview.  Both  gentlemen 
begged  me  to  keep  my  seat. 

It  will  of  course  be  readily  seen  that  the  humorous  quality 
of  the  above  is  of  a  mixed  character,  but  the  discomfiture  of 
the  associate  editor  enters  largely  into  it. 

Now,  this  primitive  form  of  fun  is  of  a  decidedly  anti-social 
character.  It  runs  counter  to  other  instincts,  those  of  affection, 
pity,  unselfishness,  upon  which  the  progressive  development 
of  the  race  has  largely  depended.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
the  basis  of  humour  tends  in  the  course  of  social  evolution  to 
alter  its  original  character.  It  becomes  a  condition  of  amuse- 
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ment  that  no  serious  harm  or  injury  shall  be  inflicted,  but 
that  only  the  appearance  or  simulation  of  it  shall  appear. 
Indeed  Plato  himself  adds,  as  a  proviso  to  the  definition 
which  I  have  quoted  above,  that  the  misfortune  which  excites 
mirth  in  question  must  involve  no  serious  harm.  Hence  it 
comes  about  that  the  sight  of  a  humped  back,  or  a  crooked 
foot,  is  droll  only  to  the  mind  of  a  savage  or  a  child ;  while  the 
queer  gyration  of  a  person  whose  foot  has  gone  to  sleep,  and 
who  tries  in  vain  to  walk,  may  excite  laughter  in  the  civilized 
adult  by  affording  the  appearance  of  crooked  limbs  without  the 
reality.  This  is  perhaps  what  Kant  meant  by  the  resolution 
of  the  absolute.     On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  it  is  not. 

When  the  development  of  humour  reaches  this  stage  its 
basis  is  shifted  from  the  appearance  of  destructiveness  and 
demolition  to  that  of  the  incongruous.  Man's  advancing  view 
of  what  is  harmonious,  purposeful  and  properly  adjusted 
to  its  surroundings,  begins  to  cause  him  a  sense  of  intellectual 
superiority,  a  tickling  of  amused  vanity  at  the  sight  of  that 
which  misses  its  mark,  which  betrays  a  maladjustment  of 
means  to  end,  a  departure  from  the  proper  type  of  things.  The 
idea  of  contrast,  incongruity,  of  the  false  semblance  between 
the  correct  and  the  incorrect,  becomes  the  basic  principle  of 
the  ludicrous. 

To  this  stage  of  the  development  of  the  ludicrous  belongs 
the  amusement  one  feels  at  the  sight  of  a  juggler  swallowing 
yards  of  tape,  or  of  a  circus  clown  wearing  a  little  round  hat 
the  size  of  a  pill-box. 

Much  of  the  humour  of  the  farce  and  the  pantomine, 
the  transformation  scene  of  the  musical  comedy,  and  the 
medley  of  the  circus  ring  is  of  this  class.  Just  why  such  ap- 
pearances should  excite  laughter,  why  the  sense  of  pleasure 
experienced  should  manifest  itself  in  certain  muscular  move- 
ments, is  a  physiological,  and  not  a  psychological  problem 
Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  the  thing  called  a  laugh  is  a 
sort  of  explosion  of  nervous  energy,  disappointed  in  its  ex- 
pected path,  and  therefore  attacking  the  muscles  of  the  face. 
Admirers  of  Spencer's  scientific  method  may  find  in  this 
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plausible  statement  a  pleasing  finality,  though  why  the  ex- 
plosion in  question  should  attack  the  face  rather  than  other 
parts  of  the  body  still  seems  a  matter  of  doubt. 

To  this  secondary  stage  of  development  is  to  be  assigned 
the  first  appearance  of  the  mode  of  humour  called  wit.  Wit 
depends  upon  a  contrast  or  incongruity  affected  by  calling 
in  the  art  of  words.  "It  is,"  says  Professor  Bain,  "a  sudden 
and  unexpected  form  of  humour,  involving  a  play  upon 
words."  "Wit,"  writes  Walter  Pater,  "is  that  unreal  and 
transitory  form  of  mirth,  which  is  like  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot."  "It  consists,"  says  another  modern  authority, 
Mr.  Lilly,  "in  the  discoveries  of  incongruities  in  the  province 
of  the  understanding."  If  the  view  here  presented  be  correct, 
wit  is  properly  to  be  regarded  not  as  something  contrasted 
with  the  humorous  but  offering  merely  a  special  and,  relatively 
speaking,  unimportant  subdivision  of  a  general  mode  of  intel- 
lectual operation:  it  presents  a  humorous  idea  by  means  of 
the  happy  juxtaposition  of  verbal  forms. 

Now  this  principle  of  intellectual  pleasure  excited  by  con- 
trast or  incongruity,  once  started  on  an  upward  path  of  de- 
velopment, loses  more  and  more  its  anti-social  character,  until 
at  length  it  appears  no  longer  antagonistic  to  the  social  feel- 
ings, but  contributory  to  them.  The  final  stage  of  the  develop 
ment  of  humour  is  reached  when  amusement  no  longer  arises 
from  a  single  'funny'  idea,  meaningless  contrast,  or  odd  play 
upon  words,  but  rests  upon  a  prolonged  and  sustained  con- 
ception of  the  incongruities  of  human  life  itself.  The  short- 
comings of  our  existence,  the  sad  contrast  of  our  aims  and  our 
achievements,  the  little  fretting  aspiration  of  the  day  that 
fades  into  the  nothingness  of  to-morrow,  kindle  in  the  mel- 
lowed mind  a  sense  of  gentle  amusement  from  which  all  selfish 
exultation  has  been  chastened  by  the  realisation  of  our  common 
lot  of  sorrow.  On  this  higher  plane  humour  and  pathos 
mingle  and  become  one.  To  the  Creator  perhaps  in  retrospect 
the  little  story  of  man's  creation  and  his  fall  seems  sadly  droll. 

It  is  of  this  final  stage  of  the  evolution  of  amusement  that 
one  of  the  keenest  of  modern  analysts   has  written  thus, — 
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'when  men  become  too  sympathetic  to  laugh  at  each  other 
for  individual  defects  or  infirmities  which  once  moved  their 
mirth,  it  is  surely  not  strange  that  sympathy  should  then 
begin  to  unite  them,  not  in  common  lamentation  for  their 
common  defects  and  inferiorities,  but  in  common  amusement 
at  them."  This  is  the  sentiment  that  has  inspired  the  great 
masterpieces  of  humorous  literature, — this  is  the  humour  of 
Cervantes  smiling  sadly  at  the  passing  of  the  older  chivalry, 
and  of  Hawthorne  depicting  the  sombre  melancholies  of 
Puritanism  against  the  background  of  the  silent  woods  of 
New  England.  This  is  the  really  great  humour, — unquotable 
in  single  phrases  and  paragraphs,  but  producing  its  effect  in 
a  long-drawn  picture  of  human  life,  in  which  the  universal 
element  of  human  imperfection, — alike  in  all  ages  and  places, 
— excites  at  once  our  laughter  and  our  tears. 

From  this  general  settling  of  the  subject  let  me  turn  to  the 
more  immediate  consideration  of  American  humour  as  such, 
and  inquire  what  special  sources  of  contrast  and  incongruity, 
what  particular  modes  of  thought  and  expression  might  well 
be  engendered  in  American  life,  and  reflected  in  American 
writing.  Perhaps  the  most  evident,  and  the  most  far  reaching, 
factor  in  the  question  is  the  circumstance  that  we  Americans 
are  a  new  people,  divorced  from  the  traditions,  good 
and  bad,  of  European  life,  and  are  able  thereby  to  take  a 
highly  objective  view  of  European  ideas  and  institutions. 
Our  freedom  from  the  hereditary  and  conventional  view  has 
enabled  our  writers  to  take  an  'outside'  view  of  things,  and 
to  discover  many  contrasts  and  incongruities  hidden  from 
the  European  eye.  We  have  been  able  to  view  the  older 
civilization  from  a  distance,  and  to  judge  it  on  its  merits. 
The  objective  view, — the  deliberate  insistence  in  judging  things 
as  they  are,  and  not  as  hallowed  tradition  interprets  them, — 
forms  the  essential  'idea'of  much  of  what  is  considered  typically 
Yankee  humour.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  qualities  in  the 
humour  of  Franklin's  Poor  Richard,  of  Major  Downing,  of 
Sam  Slick  and  of  Hosea  Biglow.  It  is  connected  essentially 
with  the  development  of  Yankee  character,  and  of  the  Yankee 
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view  of  the  outside  world."  A  strange  hybrid  indeed,"  said  an 
English  writer  half  a  century  ago,  "did  circumstance  beget 
in  the  new  world  upon  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and  the  earth 
never  before  saw  such  mystic  practicalism,  such  niggard 
geniality,  such  calculating  fanaticism,  such  cast-iron  en- 
thusiasm,such  sour-faced  humour,  such  close-fisted  generosity." 
This  peculiar  vein  of  Yankee  character  has  nowhere 
been  better  exploited  for  purposes  of  humour  than  in  James 
Russell  Lowell's  "Biglow  Papers."  Here  we  have  New 
England  wisdom  detached  from  the  conventional  view  of 
things;  how  complete  and  surprising  this  detachment  may 
sometimes  appear  is  seen  in  the  poem  on  the  Mexican  war, 
intended  as  a  protest  against  the  rampant  militarism  of  the 
Southern  Expansionists,  in  which  occurs  the  following  verse : 

We  were  getting  on  nicely  down  here  in  our  village, 

With  old  fashioned  ideas  of  what's  right,  and  what  aint, 
We  thought  the  apostles  weren't  given  to  pillage, 

And  that  epaulettes  aren't  the  best  mark  of  a  saint 
But  John  P. 
Robinson — He 
Says  they  didn't  know  everything  down  in  Judee. 

A  great  deal  of  Mark  Twain's  humour  rests  upon  a  similar 
basis.  The  humorous  contrast  is  found  by  turning  the 
'artistic  innocence'  of  the  western  eye  to  bear  upon  the 
civilisation  of  the  old  world.  The  result  is  amply  seen  in 
those  two  most  amusing  of  American  books,  "The  Innocents 
Abroad"  and  the  "New  Pilgrims  Progress."  A  few  words 
from  a  preface  written  by  Mr.  Hingston  for  an  English  edition 
of  the  "Innocents"  admirably  develop  the  fundamental  basis 
of  the  contrast  here  utilized  as  a  source  of  humour." 

"From  the  windows  of  the  newspaper  office  where  Mark  Twain 
worked  (the  office  of  the  Territorial  Enterprise,  of  Virginia  City, Nevada) 
the  American  desert  was  visible:  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  Indians 
were  encamped  among  the  sage  bush:  the  whole  city  was  populated 
with  miners,  adventurers,  traders,  gamblers  and  that  rough  and  tumble 
class  which  a  mining  town  in  a  new  territory  collects  together.  He  visited 
Europe  and  Asia  without  any  of  the  preparations  for  travel  which  most 
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travellers  undertake.  His  object  was  to  see  things  as  they  are  and 
record  the  impressions  they  produced  upon  a  man  of  humorous  percep- 
tion, who  paid  his  first  visit  to  Europe  without  a  travelling  tutor,  a 
university  education  or  a  stock  of  conventional  sentimentality  packed 
in  a  carpet  bag.  He  looked  at  objects  as  an  untravelled  American  might 
be  expected  to  look,  and  measured  men  and  manners  by  the  gauge  be 
had  set  up  for  himself  among  the  gold-hills  of  California  and  the  silver 
mines  of  half-civilized  Nevada." 

It  will  be  understood  that  a  humorist  enjoying  the  special 
advantage  of  so  profound  an  ignorance  was  in  a  position  to 
make  amazing  discoveries.  I  regret  that  the  limited  space 
at  my  disposal  prevents  an  elaborate  citation  from  Mark 
Twain's  descriptions  of  Europe.  But  perhaps  his  reflections 
upon  the  old  masters  and  their  works  in  the  picture  galleries 
of  Italy  may  serve  as  illustrative: 

"The  originals,"  he  writes,  "were  handsome  when  they  were  new, 
but  they  are  not  new  now.  The  colors  are  dim  with  age ;  the  countenances 
are  scalled  and  marred  and  nearly  all  expression  is  gone  from  them; 
the  hair  is  a  dead  blur  upon  the  wall.  There  is  no  life  in  the  eyes.  But 
humble  as  I  am  and  unpretending  in  the  matter  of  Art,  my  researches 
among  the  painted  monks  and  martyrs  have  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  I 
have  striven  hard  to  learn.  I  have  had  some  success.  I  have  mastered 
some  things,  possibly  of  trifling  import  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  but  to 
me  they  give  pleasure  and  I  take  as  much  pride  in  my  little  acquirements 
as  do  others  who  have  learned  far  more  and  who  love  to  display  them 
fully  as  well.  When  I  see  a  monk  going  about  with  a  lion  and  looking 
tranquilly  up  to  heaven,  I  know  that  that  is  Saint  Mark.  When  I  see 
a  monk  with  a  book  and  a  pen,  looking  tranquilly  up  to  heaven  and  try- 
ing to  think  of  a  word,  I  know  that  that  is  Saint  Matthew.  When  I  see 
a  monk  sitting  on  a  rock,  looking  tranquilly  up  to  heaven  with  a  human 
skull  beside  him  and  without  any  other  baggage,  I  know  that  it  is  St. 
Jerome.  When  I  see  other  monks  looking  tranquilly  up  to  heaven  but 
having  no  trademark,  I  always  ask  who  these  parties  are.  I  do  this 
because  I  humbly  wish  to  learn.  I  have  seen  thirteen  thousand  St. 
Jeromes,  twenty-two  thousand  St.  Marks,  sixteen  thousand  St.  Matthews 
and  sixty  thousand  St.  Sebastians,  together  with  four  million  of  assorted 
monks  undesignated,  and  I  feel  encouraged  to  believe  that  when  I  have 
seen  some  more  of  these  various  pictures  and  had  a  larger  experience  I 
shall  begin  to  take  a  more  absorbing  interest  in  them." 
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As  a  subdivision  of  this  Yankee  humour  which  finds  its 
starting  point  in  the  unprejudiced  wisdom  of  the  detached 
mind,  is  to  be  reckoned  another  mode  of  literary  expression 
characteristic  of  the  New  England  cast  of  thought.  This  is 
the  production  of  a  humorous  effect  by  the  affectation  of  a 
deep  simplicity,  a  literary  quality  which  perhaps  had  its  root 
in  the  shrewdness  in  bargain-driving,  highly  cultivated 
among  a  people  pious  but  pecuniary.  No  one  was  a  greater 
master  of  this  style  than  Artemus  Ward.  Ward  was  perhaps 
a  comedian  rather  than  a  humorist.  His  early  death  prevent- 
ed his  leaving  any  great  literary  legacy  to  the  world,  but  his 
lectures  in  New  York,  and  London,  of  forty  years  ago  are  still 
held  in  kindly  recollection.  It  was  his  custom  to  appear 
upon  the  platform  in  what  seemed  a  deep  and  embarrassed 
sadness;  to  apologize  in  a  foolish  and  hesitating  manner  for  the 
miserable  little  'panorama'  lighted  with  wax  candles  which 
was  supposed  to  offer  the  material  of  his  lecture;  to  regret 
that  the  moon  in  the  panorama  was  out  of  place;  then  in  a 
shamefaced  way  to  commence  a  rambling  "Lecture  upon 
Africa"  in  which,  by  a  sort  of  inadvertence,  nothing  was 
said  of  Africa  till  the  concluding  sentence,  when  with  a  kind 
of  idiotic  enthusiasm  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  simulate, 
he  earnestly  recommended  his  audience  to  buy  maps  of 
Africa,  and  study  them.  The  following  little  speech  made  in 
explanation  of  his  panorama  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  his 
style : 

"This  picture,"  he  used  to  say,  "is  a  great  work  of  art;  it  is  an  oil 
painting  done  in  petroleum.  It  is  by  the  Old  Masters.  It  was  the  last 
thing  they  did  before  dying.  They  did  this,  and  then  they  expired.  I 
wish  you  were  nearer  to  it  so  that  you  could  see  it  better.  I  wish  I  could 
take  it  to  your  residences,  and  let  you  see  it  by  daylight.  Some  of  the 
greatest  artists  in  London  come  here  every  morning  before  daylight  with 
lanterns  to  look  at  it.  They  say  they  never  saw  anything  like  it  before, 
and  they  hope  they  never  shall  again." 

Somewhat  similar  in  conception  is  the  wilful  simplicity 
of  his  statement, — "I  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  I 
think  I  must  have  been  descended  from  an  old  Persian  family 
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as  my  elder  brother  was  called  Cyrus."  On  one  occasion 
he  startled  a  London  audience  by  beginning  his  lecture  with 
the  words,  "Those  of  you  who  have  been  in  Newgate" — The 
audience  broke  into  laughter.  Ward  looked  at  them  in 
reproach  and  added, — "and  have  stayed  therefor  any  consider- 
able time."  Of  a  cognate  character  is  the  ultra-simple  an- 
nouncement which  he  printed  at  the  foot  of  his  lecture  pro- 
gramme: "Mr.  Artemus  Ward  must  refuse  to  be  responsible 
for  any  debts  of  his  own  contraction." 

Among  more  modern  writers  Mr.  Edgar  Wilson  Nye,  has 
fully  availed  himself  of  this  truly  American  principle  of  the 
deliberate  assumption  of  simplicity.  The  episode  of  his 
visit  to  the  Navy- Yard  in  the  days  before  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
when  the  American  Navy  was  a  proper  target  of  national 
scorn,  is  a  fine  example  of  a  humorously  wilful  misconception 
of  the  purpose  of  things: 

"The  condition  of  our  navy,"  says  Mr.  Nye,  "need  not  give  rise  to 
any  serious  apprehension.  The  yard  in  which  it  is  placed  at  Brooklyn 
is  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall  affording  it  ample  protection.  A  roan 
on  board  the  Atlanta  at  anchor  at  Brooklyn  is  quite  as  safe  as  he  would 
be  at  home.  The  guns  on  board  the  Atlanta  are  breech  loaders;  this  is 
a  great  improvement  on  the  old  style  gun,  because  in  former  times  in 
case  of  a  naval  combat,  the  man  who  went  outside  the  ship  to  load  the 
gun,  while  it  was  raining,  frequently  contracted  pneumonia." 

But  let  us  return  from  the  humour  of  simplicity  to  the 
main  form  of  Yankee  humour  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  humour 
based  on  that  freedom  from  traditional  ideas  and  conven- 
tional views,  characteristic  of  a  new  country.  It  will  readily 
be  perceived  that,  unless  sustained  and  held  in  check  by  the 
presence  at  its  side  of  an  elevated  national  literature,  this 
form  of  writing  easily  degenerates.  Freedom  from  convention 
runs  into  crudity  and  coarseness;  and  a  tone  of  cheap  vul- 
garity is  introduced  calculated  to  grievously  discredit  the 
literature  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  unfortunate  that  even 
the  work  of  the  best  American  humorists  is  disfigured  in  this 
way.     It  would  be  offensive  here  to  cite  in  detail  such  con- 
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spicuous  examples  as  the  account  of  the  Turkish  bath  in  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  An  excellent  example  of  what  is  meant 
is  offered  by  Mark  Twain's  "Cannibalism  in  the  Cars".  In 
this  little  sketch  the  vein  of  real  humour  may  be  obscured  in 
the  minds  of  many  readers  by  the  gruesomeness  of  the  setting. 
I  cite  a  part  of  it,  not  to  excite  laughter,  but  to  illustrate  the 
point  under  discussion.  The  story  is  that  of  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen, snowed  in,  in  a  railway  train,  and  after  a  week  of 
confinement,  driven  by  hunger  to  the  awful  extremity  of 
choosing  one  of  their  number  to  die  that  the  rest  may  live. 
The  fun  of  the  piece  is  supposed  to  He  in  the  contrast  offered 
by  the  awful  circumstances  of  the  event,  and  the  formal 
legislative  procedure  which  the  Congressmen,  trained  in 
American  politics,  apply  to  the  case  from  sheer  force  of  habit. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr. Richard  H.  Gaston,  of  Minnesota,  "it  can  be 
delayed  no  longer.  We  must  determine  which  of  us  shall  die  to  furnish 
food  for  the  rest. " 

Mr.  John  S.Williams,  of  Illinois,  rose  and  said,  'Gentlemen,  I  nomin- 
ate the  Reverend  Jas.  Sawyer,  of  Tennessee." 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Adams  of  Indiana  said,  "I  nominate  Mr.  Daniel  Slote, 
of  New  York." 

Mr.  Slote:  "Gentlemen,  I  decline  in  favor  of  Mr. John  A.  Van  Nas- 
trand,  of  New  Jersey. " 

Mr.  Van  Nastrand:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  a  stranger  among  you,  I 
have  not  sought  the  distinction  that  has  been  conferred  upon  me,  and 
I  feel  a  delicacy" — 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  (interrupting)  "I  move  the  previous 
question.  The  motion  was  carried.  A  recess  of  half-an-hour  was  then 
taken,  after  which  Mr.  Roger,  of  Missouri,  said: 

"Mr.  President,  I  move  to  amend  the  motion  by  striking  out  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  substituting  that  of  Mr.  Lucius  Harris, 
of  St.  Louis,  who  is  well  and  honourably  known  to  us  all.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  casting  the  least  reflection  upon  the  higher  character 
and  standing  of  Mr.  Sawyer.  I  respect  and  esteem  him  as  much  as  any 
gentleman  here :  but  none  of  us  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  has  lost 
more  flesh  during  the  week  that  we  have  lain  here  than  any  of  us." 

The  Chairman;  "What  action  will  the  house  take  upon  the  gentle- 
man's motion?" 

Mr.  Halliday,  of  Virginia;  "I  move  to  amend  the  report  by  further 
substituting  the  name  of  Mr.  Harvey  Davis  of  Oregon.     It  may  be  urged, 
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gentlemen,  that  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  frontier  life  have  ren- 
dered Mr.  Davis  tough.  But,  gentlemen  is  this  a  time  to  cavil  at  tough- 
ness? No,  gentlemen,  bulk  is  what  we  desire, — substance,  weight,  bulk, 
— these  are  the  supreme  requisites  now — not  latent  genius  or  education." 

"The  amendment  was  put  to  the  vote  and  lost.  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  declared  elected.  The  announcement  created  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Harvey  Davis,  the  defeated  candi- 
date and  there  was  some  talk  of  demanding  a  new  ballot,  but  the  prepara- 
tions for  supper  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Harvey  Davis  faction,  and 
the  happy  announcement  that  Mr.  Sawyer  was  ready  presently  drove  all 
animosity  to  the  winds. 

"We  sat  down  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  the  finest  supper  that 
had  blessed  our  vision  for  seven  days.  I  liked  Sawyer.  He  might  have 
been  better  done  perhaps,  but  he  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  I  wrote  his 
wife  so  afterwards.  Next  morning  we  had  Morgan  of  Alabama  for 
breakfast.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  sat  down  to — handsome, 
educated,  refined,  spoke  several  languages  fluently — a  perfect  gentleman" 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  quoted  to  illustrate  my  meaning 
and  I  spare  my  readers  the  references  to  "soup,"  to  ' 'juiciness' ' 
and  to  "flavour,"  in  which  the  subsequent  part  of  the  article 
abounds. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  another  broad  division  of 
American  humour,  the  Humour  of  Exaggeration.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  we  Americans  hold  any  monopoly  of  this 
mode  of  merriment.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  Herodotus  whose 
efforts  deserve  all  the  credit  attached  to  a  praiseworthy 
beginning.  Nay,  even  before  Herodotus  we  find  the  humour 
of  monstrous  exaggeration  fully  exploited  in  the  primitive 
literature  of  Norway.  "The  great  giant  of  the  Eddas," 
says  one  of  the  Sagas,  "sits  at  the  end  of  the  world  in  Eagle's 
shape,  and  when  he  flaps  his  wings  all  the  winds  come  that 
blow  upon  man."  The  suggested  parallel  to  the  American 
eagle  is  too  obvious,  and  I  pass  it  by.  It  is  at  least  supposable 
that  this  element  of  exaggeration  entered  largely  into  all 
primitive  folk  song :  it  is  likely  that  many  passages  in  Homer, 
and  the  Ancients,  which  to  the  scholars  of  the  day  are  mere 
mis-statements  of  ignorance  were  greeted  in  their  time  by  the 
loud  guffaws  of  barbarian  listeners, 
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But  though  there  is  no  monopoly  of  exaggeration  in  Amer- 
ica, the  circumstances  of  our  country  and  its  growth  tend  to 
foster  it  as  a  national  characteristic.  The  amazing  rapidity 
of  American  progress,  and  the  very  bigness  of  our  continent, 
has  bred  in  us  a  corresponding  bigness  of  speech;  the  fresh 
air  of  the  western  country,  and  the  joy  of  living  in  the  open, 
has  inspired  us  with  a  sheer  exuberant  love  of  lying  that  has 
set  its  mark  upon  our  literature.  Examples  of  the  literary 
quality  thereby  inspired  might  be  quoted  in  hundreds,  but 
one  or  two  must  suffice.  An  old  American  newspaper  of  the 
year  1850  at  once  illustrates  and  satirises  this  mode  of  national 
thought  thus: 

"This  is  a  glorious  country.  It  has  longer  rivers  and  more  of  them, 
and  they  are  muddier  and  deeper  and  run  faster,  and  rise  higher  and 
make  more  noise  and  fall  lower  and  do  more  damage  than  anybody  else's 
rivers.  It  has  more  lakes  and  they  are  bigger  and  deeper  and  clearer 
and  wetter  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Our  railway  cars  are  bigger 
and  run  faster  and  pitch  off  the  track  oftener,  and  kill  more  people  than 
all  other  railway  cars  in  any  other  country.  Our  steamboats  carry 
bigger  loads,  are  longer  and  broader,  burst  their  boilers  oftener  and  send 
up  their  passengers  higher,  and  the  captains  swear  harder  than  the  cap- 
tains in  any  other  country.  Our  men  are  bigger  and  longer  and  thicker; 
can  fight  harder  and  faster,  drink  more  mean  whiskey,  chew  more  bad 
tobacco  than  in  every  other  country." 

A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  same  vein,  not  altogether 
unconscious,  is  found  in  Daniel  Webster's  speech  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Rochester : 

"Men  of  Rochester,  1  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  glad  to  see  your 
noble  city.  Gentlemen,  I  saw  your  falls  which  I  am  told  are  one  hundred- 
and-fifty  feet  high.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact.  Gentleman,  Rome 
had  her  Cspsar,  her  Scipio,  her  Brutus,  but  Rome  in  her  proudest  days 
had  never  a  waterfall  a  hundred-and-fifty  feet  high.  Gentlemen,  Greece 
had  her  Pericles,  her  Demosthenes  and  her  Socrates,  but  Greece  in  her 
palmiest  days  had  never  a  waterfall  a  hundred-and-fifty  feet  high.  Men 
of  Rochester,  go  on." 

It  is  notorious  that  this  form  of  American  fun  has  always 
proved  somewhat  difficult  of  comprehension  to  our  British 
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cousins.  "I  was  prepared,"  said  Artemus  Ward  in  speaking 
of  one  of  his  English  audiences,  "for  a  good  deal  of  gloom, 
but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  them  so  completely  depressed." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright, 
one  of  the  auditors  of  the  lecture,  said  next  morning:  "The 
information  is  meagre  and  is  presented  in  a  desultory  manner : 
indeed  I  cannot  help  questioning  some  of  the  statements." 

This  divergence  of  national  taste  is  really  fundamental 
in  British  and  American  art  and  literature,  and  it  forms 
the  line  of  division  between  the  British  and  American  con- 
ception of  a  joke.  The  Englishman  loves  what  is  literal. 
His  conception  of  a  'funny  picture'  is  the  drawing  of  a  trivial 
accident  in  a  hunting  field,  depicting  exactly  everything  as  it 
happened,  with  the  discomfited  horseman  dripping  with  water 
from  having  fallen  into  a  stream;  or  covered  with  mud  by 
being  thrown  into  a  bog.  The  American  funny  picture 
tries  to  convey  the  same  ideas  by  exaggeration.  It  gives  us 
negroes  with  boots  that  are  two  feet  long,  collars  six  inches 
high  and  diamonds  that  shoot  streaks  of  light  across  the  paper. 
The  English  cartoonist  makes  a  literal  drawing.  He  may 
draw  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  chimney  sweep  or  a  nurse-girl 
or  as  a  bull-terrier  but  the  face  is  always  the  face  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  American  cartoonist  on  the  contrary 
reduces  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  a  set  of  teeth  with  spectacles;  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  to  a  lock  of  hair,  and  the  German  Kaiser  to 
a  pair  of  moustaches.  In  either  case  the  object  sought  may 
be  attained  or  missed.  British  literalism  in  comic  art  or 
literature  easily  fades  into  insipid  dullness;  pointless  stories 
of  'awfully  amusing  things/  told  just  as  they  happened,  make 
one  long  for  the  sound  of  a  literary  lie.  American  exaggera- 
tion in  comic  art  runs  to  seed  in  the  wooden  symbolism  that 
depicts  a  skating  accident  by  a  series  of  concentric  circles. 
American  exaggeration  in  literature  passes  the  bounds  of 
common-sense,  and  becomes  mere  meaningless  criminality. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  in  order  to  consider  the  question  of 
especially  American  forms  of  wit.  These  are  certainly  not 
abundant.     "We  have  not  yet  had  time"  said  Josh  Billings, 
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"to  boil  down  our  humour,  and  get  the  wit  out  of  it".  There 
are  nevertheless  certain  forms  and  modes  of  wit  typically 
American.  Most  notable  of  these  is  what  may  be  called  the 
Unrestrained  Simile,  a  form  closely  analogous  to  humorous 
exaggeration : 

"This  miserable  man,  "writes  a  western  editor  in  describing  in  terms 
of  scorn  the  personal  appearance  of  one  of  his  rivals,  "has  a  pair  of  legs 
that  look  like  twenty-five  minutes  after  six."  "Rats  are  about  as  un- 
called for/' says  Josh  Billings,  "as  a  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back." 
"There  must  be  60  or  70  million  rats  in  the  United  States.  Of  course  I 
am  speaking   only  from  Memory." 

Not  unfrequently  these  forced  comparisons  become  over- 
forced  and  miss  their  mark.     Witness  the  following : 

"The  effeminate  man,"  says  Josh  Billings,  "is  a  weak  poultiss.  He 
is  a  cross  between  root  beer  and  ginger-pop  with  the  cork  left  out  of  the 
bottle  overnight.  He  is  a  fresh  water  mermaid  lost  in  a  cow  pasture 
with  his  hands  filled  with  dandylions.  He  is  a  sick  monkey  with  a  blonde 
mustash.  He  is  as  harmless  as  a  cent's  worth  of  spruce  gum  and  as 
useless  as  a  shirt  button  without  a  button  hole.  He  is  as  lazy  as  a  bread 
pill,  and  has  no  more  hope  than  a  last  year's  grass-hopper. " 

Another  special  form  of  American  wit  is  found  in  the  use 
of  ellipsis,  as  if  from  ignorance  or  simplicity.  A  charming 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  a  well  known  telegram  sent  by,  or 
declared  had  been  sent  by  Mark  Twain;  "Elephant  broke 
loose  from  circus  to-day.  Rushed  madly  at  two  plumbers. 
It  killed  one.  The  other  escaped.  General  regret."  Closely 
similar  is  the  mode  of  speech  of  which  the  following  quotation 
from  Eli  Perkins  is  an  example.  "An  old  Maine  woman 
undertook  to  eat  a  gallon  of  oysters  for  one  hundred  dollars. 
She  gained  fifteen,  her  funeral  costing  eighty  five." 

The  special  forms  of  American  wit  offered  by  the  various 
dialects  constitute  a  chapter  by  themselves,  but  of  these 
the  most  typical  is  offered  by  the  negro  misuse  of  words,  a 
mode  of  wit  fully  exploited  by  the  author  of  Uncle  Remus 
and  the  Southern  school: 

"Julius,  is  yo'  better  dis  morning?"    "No,  I  was  better  yesterday,  but 
Ise  got  ober  dat."     "Am  dere  no  hopes  of  yo'  discobery?"    "Discobery  of 
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what?""Discobery  from  the  convalescence  what  am  fetching  you  on 
yo'r  back. "  "That  depends,  sah,  altogether  on  the  prognostication  which 
implies  the  disease ;  should  they  continue  fatally  he  hopes  dis  culled  in- 
dividual wont  die  dis  time.  But  as  I  said  afore,  dat  all  depends  on  the 
prognotics:  till  dese  come  to  a  haid,  dere  am  no  telling  whether  dis  pus- 
son  will  come  to  a  discontinuation  or  otherwise." 

In  any  literature  the  forms  of  wit  run  easily  to  degeneration 
into  sterile  mechanical  forms.  There  is  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  confound  what  is  difficult  with  what  is  amusing.  The 
sillier  of  the  mediaeval  monks  found  amusement  in  anagrams, 
acrostics,  and  double-ended  Latin  lines  which  read  as  foolish- 
ly backwards  as  forwards.  The  sillier  amongst  the  English 
people  take  an  infantile  delight  in  puns.  The  corres- 
ponding curse  of  American  humour  is  bad  spelling.  Bad 
spelling,  as  Lowell  has  said,  is  only  amusing  when  it  has  some 
ulterior  allusion  or  reference.  Josh  Billings'  naif  statement — 
"I  spell  kaughphy,  k-a-u-g-h-p-h-y,  and  Webster  spells  it 
coffee,  but  I  don't  know  which  of  us  is  right" — may  be  allowed 
to  pass,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  bad  spelling  is  utterly  with- 
out point  and  contains  no  element  of  the  comic.  It  is  cheering 
to  realize  that  the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  the 
spelling  reform  society,  will  henceforth  make  bad  spelling  a 
serious  matter. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  this  short  compass  to  say  much 
of  the  part  of  American  literature  which  moves  upon  the 
highest  plane  of  humour,  in  which  the  mere  incongruous 
'funniness'  of  the  ludicrous  is  replaced  by  the  larger  view  of 
life.  In  plain  truth  not  much  of  what  is  called  American 
humour  is  of  this  class.  The  writings  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
the  works  of  Mark  Twain  (not  as  cited  in  single  passages  or 
jokes,  but  considered  in  their  broad  aspect,  and  in  their  view 
of  life)  present  the  universal  element.  But  the  generality  of 
American  humour  lacks  profundity,  and  wants  that  stimulating 
aid  of  the  art  of  expression  which  can  be  found  only  amongst 
a  literary  people.  The  Americans  produce  humorous  writing 
because  of  their  intensely  humorous  perception  of  things,  and 
in  despite  of   the  fact  that  they  are  not  a  literary  people. 
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The  British  people,  essentially  a  people  of  exceptions,  produce 
a  higher  form  of  humorous  literature  because  of  their  literary 
spirit,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  general  standard  of 
humorous  perception  is  lower.  In  the  one  case  humour 
forces  literature.     In  the  other  literature  forces  humour. 

Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  future  of  humorous  writing 
upon  our  continent  looks  bright.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
prevailing  neglect  of  letters,  the  prevailing  attempt  to  reduce 
education  to  a  mechanical,  visible,  proveable  process  that 
often  kills  the  spirit  within,  the  prevailing  passion  for  specialised 
study  that  substitutes  for  the  man  of  letters  of  the  Oxford 
type  the  machine-made  pedant  of  our  American  colleges, — it 
is  hard  to  see  how  all  this  is  likely  to  aid  in  the  creation  of 
a  great  national  literature.  Without  such  a  literature  humor- 
ous writing  cannot  stand  alone.  The  original  impetus  which 
created  American  humour  has  largely  spent  its  force,  nor  is  it 
likely  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  wide-spread  literary  spirit, 
anything  else  will  be  left  of  the  original  vein  of  Yankee 
merriment  than  the  factory-made  fun  of  the  Sunday  journalist. 

Stephen  Leacock 


THE  OLDEST  DRAMA 

"  It  fell  on  a  day,  that  he  went  out  to  his  father  to 
the  reapers.  And  he  said  to  his  father.  My  head,  my 
head.  And  he  said  to  a  lad,  Carry  him  to  his  mother. 
And  •  •  -  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  died 
And  she  went  upf  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  •  •  .  and 
shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  went  out'9 

Immortal  story  that  no  mother's  heart 

Ev'n  yet  can  read,  nor  feel  the  biting  pain 

That  rent  her  soul !  Immortal  not  by  art 

Which  makes  a  long-past  sorrow  sting  again 

Like  grief  of  yesterday:  but  since  it  said 

In  simplest  word  the  truth  which  all  may  see, 

Where  any  mother  sobs  above  her  dead, 
And  plays  anew  the  silent  tragedy. 

John   McCrae 


VENICE  IN  THE  AGE  OF  TITIAN 

UNFASHIONABLE  as  it  is  to  moralize  upon  the  decline 
of  empires  and  republics,  the  subject  of  Venetian  life  in 
the  sixteenth  century  can  hardly  be  approached  without  strik- 
ing the  note  of  regret.  Not  that  Venice  has  ceased  to  be  a  mar- 
vel to  the  whole  Western  world,  or  does  not  attract  a  kind  of 
interest  which  is  awakened  by  no  other  city.  Her  unique 
position,  her  distinctive  beauty,  her  wealth  of  buildings  and 
pictures  are  still  a  delight,  and  may  even  be  called  an 
asset  of  modern  civilization.  But  when  one  thinks  of  what 
Venice  has  been,  and  then  considers  what  she  is  to-day,  the 
contrast  does  not  merely  bring  regret  but  is  a  cause  for  posi- 
tive mourning. 

It  was  otherwise  when  Titian,  at  the  age  of  ten,  came 
down  from  his  Alpine  hillside  at  Cadore  to  learn  the  art  of 
painting  from  John  Bellini.  The  date  was  1487,  the  year  in 
which  MichaelAngelo  entered  Ghirlandaio's  studio  at  Florence, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  competed  with  Bramante  for  the  post 
of  architect  to  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  The  Italian  Renaissance 
was  just  coming  to  its  full  maturity,  and  whatever  misfortunes 
the  peninsula  suffered  from  the  conflict  of  its  jealous  and  am- 
bitious states,  it  was  as  yet  spared  the  final  misery  of  being 
made  a  battlefield  for  Spain,  and  France.  In  1494,  seven 
years  after  Titian  came  to  Venice,  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
began  the  era  of  foreign  aggression  which  cost  Ludovico 
Sforza  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  which  made  the  French  for  a  short 
time  the  masters  of  Naples,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  lurid 
prophecy  of  Savonarola,  that  God  would  scourge  the  sins 
of  Italy  with  an  iron  flail.  During  the  ninety-nine  years  of 
his  life  Titian  was  destined  to  see  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
the  establishment  of  Spanish  supremacy  at  Milan  and  Naples, 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  Bourbon,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
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Florentine  republic.  But  all  these  things,  involving  as  they 
did  the  triumph  of  the  foreigner  and  the  degradation  of  Italy, 
were  yet  to  come  when  the  boy-painter  entered  Venice  for  the 
first  time.  Beneath  the  surface  there  existed  those  jealousies 
and  rancours  which  at  last  brought  ruin  in  their  train, 
but  to  outward  view  the  life  of  Italy  had  never  been  so  sumptu- 
ous, or  its  prosperity  so  triumphant. 

Venice  was  more  truly  an  Italian  state  at  this  period  than 
she  had  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  career.  During  the 
days  when  she  was  rising  to  greatness  her  face  had  been  set 
towards  Constantinople.  When  Pippin,  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne, asked  the  Venetians  to  yield  him  obedience,  they 
replied  that  they  could  not,  as  they  were  the  subjects  of  the 
Eastern  Emperor.  And  moreover  they  defended  this  claim  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  Down  to  a  century  before  Titian's 
birth  the  city  of  St.  Mark's  had  steadfastly  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Continental  politics.  Her  people  were 
mariners,  and  traders,  whose  wealth  came  from  the  Levant, 
whose  activities  were  long  occupied  by  strengthening  their  posi- 
tion in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Aegean.  Commerce  was  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  whole  Venetian  fabric,  the  one  consideration 
to  which  all  else  was  kept  subject.  The  jealousy  shown  by 
the  Dutch  in  guarding  their  East  India  trade  during  the  first 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  furnishes  a  parallel  example, 
but  Venice  was  even  more  completely  a  maritime  state  than 
ever  Holland  became.  Religion  connected  her  with  the  West, 
for  she  belonged  to  the  Latin  Church:  though  even  here  she 
showed  more  independence  of  the  papacy  than  did  any  other 
community  of  the  West,  while  the  ground  plan  of  San  Marco 
follows  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Latin  cross.  But  if  religious 
attachment  bound  her  to  the  mainland  of  Italy,  her  daily 
avocations  made  her  for  centuries  look  out  to  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus.  The  very  relics  of  her  patron  saint  were 
brought  from  the  East.  According  to  an  early  tradition  Mark 
was  martyred  at  Alexandria  and  it  was  not  until  long  after 
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the  Saracens  had  conquered  Egypt  that  the  Venetians  came 
into  possession  of  his  bones.  How  they  were  smuggled  out  of 
Alexandria  in  a  basket  covered  with  vegetables,  and  brought 
in  triumph  to  the  lagoons,  is  a  lively  and  characteristic  tale 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

From  1000  to  1300,  during  those  three  centuries  when 
Venice  was  first  becoming  a  town  of  marvellous  and  stately 
beauty,  Byzantine  influence  pervaded  her  customs,  her  art, 
and  her  government.  The  almost  oriental  seclusion  of  women 
— at  least  of  those  who  belong  to  the  upper  classes — is  one 
symptom  in  social  life  of  Venetian  indebtedness  to  Constantin- 
ople. Even  as  late  as  the  age  of  Titian  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  liberty  of  well-born  ladies  were  absurdly,  almost 
incredibly,  strict.  For  example,  Venetian  damsels — and  ma- 
trons too,  for  that  matter — when  they  appeared  in  public 
wore  shoes  with  heels  which  were  from  six  to  nine  inches  high. 
At  the  present  day  one  sometimes  hears  it  hinted  that  indi- 
vidual preference  has  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of  fashion. 
But  the  women  of  Venice  were  not  sacrificing  to  fashion  when 
they  wore  these  high  heeled  shoes.  They  followed  an  ancestral 
custom  which  was  enforced  by  law.  The  object,  apparently 
not  attained  in  all  cases,  was  to  keep  women  at  home.  Any- 
one wearing  these  zilve  or  high-heeled  shoes  required  an  at- 
tendant on  either  side  to  prevent  her  from  falling.  They  are 
mentioned,  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  Venetian  costume, 
in  Coryat's  "  Crudities,"  which  was  published  in  1611,  and 
Evelyn  saw  them  used  as  late  as  1646.  No  other  Italian 
community  tried  this  device  to  secure  the  subjection  of 
women,  but  then  no  Italian  community  was,  like  Venice, 
half -Byzantine. 

How  Venetian  art  drew  its  early  inspiration  from  Con- 
stantinople, all  know  who  have  seen  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark, 
and  Torcello,  to  say  nothing  of  bronze  doors,  ivory  triptychs, 
and  gorgeous  reliquaries.  How  Venetian  statecraft  based 
its  traditions  of  foreign  policy  upon  the  astute  diplomacy  of 
New  Rome,  historical  students  of  our  own  age  have  been  the 
first  to  realize.     One  dwells  upon  these  things  only  to  give  the 
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perspective  of  Venetian  history.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance  Venice  had  been  borrowing  from  the  East  for 
centuries,  and  yet  assimilating  what  she  borrowed.  The  line 
of  cleavage  in  her  annals  comes  at  1378,  just  one  hundred  years 
before  Titian's  birth  when  the  Genoese  in  the  famous  war 
of  Chioggia  set  out  to  destroy  Venice,  and  ended  by  destroying 
themselves.  The  whole  episode  resembles  the  Athenian  at- 
tack on  Syracuse,  which  Thucydides  has  described  in  the  most 
powerful  and  affecting  passage  of  all  historical  literature. 
The  result  to  Venice  of  this  triumph  over  Genoa  was  mo- 
mentous; for  having  crippled  her  chief  rival  at  sea,  she  was 
now  enabled  to  bend  her  energies  to  the  acquisiton  of  terri- 
tory on  the  mainland.  Shortly  afterwards  she  gained  Treviso, 
Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Verona.  These  territorial  acquisitions, 
which  were  all  made  in  the  generation  after  the  war  of  Chioggia 
modified  the  position  of  the  Republic  profoundly.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  Venice  had  been  a  coast-city  purely,  whose 
possessions  and  dependencies  lay  in  Dalmatia,  Southern 
Greece,  and  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Renaissance,  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
mistress  of  important  cities  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  with 
territories  stretching  to  the  Adige  and  the  Mincio,  with  a 
large  and  well-paid  army  of  mercenaries,  and  a  leading  place 
among  the  five  great  powers  of  Italy. 

The  connexion  which  exists  between  the  art  of  a  given 
age,  and  the  broad  political  conditions  of  that  age,  is  as  a 
rule  extremely  close.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, for  example,  Italy  was  a  land  of  despots  at  whose 
courts  were  to  be  found  all  the  best  sculptors,  painters  and 
architects  of  the  era.  Florence  furnishes  a  partial  exception 
to  this  statement,  since  during  the  time  of  Cosimo  and  Lor- 
enzo de'  Medici  the  forms  of  the  Republic  were  preserved, 
though  the  influence  of  a  single  family  dominated  the  whole 
town.  But  for  the  one  complete  exception  to  the  statement 
that  despotism  flourished  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Renaissance  Italy,  we  must  look  to  Venice.  Here,  if  no- 
where else,  the  state  protected  itself  from  all  attempts  to 
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subvert  its  ancient  constitution.  Venice  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  an  aristocratic  republic  wherein  an  exclusive 
oligarchy  kept  the  control  of  public  business  strictly  in  its 
own  hands.  The  Doge  Marino  Faliero,  at  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  despotism  was  fast  spreading  on 
every  hand,  tried  to  make  himself  supreme,  but  was  quickly 
beheaded  on  the  discovery  of  his  plot.  In  the  great  hall  of 
the  Doges'  Palace  a  blank  space,  where,  but  for  this  act  of 
treason,  his  portrait  should  have  been,  reminded  ambitious 
patricians  that  they  must  brave  certain  death  if  they  attempt- 
ed to  subvert  the  Republic.  And  as  if  the  vacant  space  were 
not  enough,  a  grim  inscription  beneath  it  enforced  the  warning. 
Much  evil  has  been  said  about  the  Venetian  government 
and  especially  about  the  Council  of  Ten.  A  body  that  could 
contemplate  without  horror  the  idea  of  political  assassination 
is  an  object  of  easy  attack  in  a  humanitarian  age.  At  the 
same  time  certain  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  political  assassinations 
were  of  common  occurrence  everywhere.  The  only  difference 
between  Venice  and  despotic  states  like  Milan  and  Naples 
was  that  the  political  murders  were  less  frequent  there  than 
elsewhere.  Everything  considered,  the  Council  of  Ten  used 
its  peculiar  powers  with  disinterested  caution.  In  other 
Italian  cities,  if  a  reigning  prince  felt  enmity  towards  a  given 
person  he  had  him  stabbed,  and  that  was  an  end  of  it — at  least 
until  it  came  his  turn  to  be  stabbed.  In  Venice  the  element 
of  private  hatred  was  virtually  eliminated.  When  the  Council 
of  Ten  acted  with  severity,  its  action  was  taken  on  public 
grounds,  and  the  extreme  powers  vested  in  the  executive  were 
used  only  under  a  grave  sense  of  responsibility.  As  for  the  spy 
system,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  Venetian  Republic  had 
better  ambassadors  and  better  spies  than  its  neighbours; 
but  until  modern  governments  give  up  espionage  in  foreign 
politics,  it  seems  invidious  to  single  out  Venice  for  reproba- 
tion. Certainly  her  annals  are  stained  by  no  such  tragedy  as 
the  murder  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  before  the  high  altar  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  on  Easter  Sunday  of  1478  :    and  if 
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Paolo  Sarpi  was  stabbed  in  Venice  the  guilt  of  that  deed  rests 
upon  very  different  shoulders  from  those  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Council  of  Ten.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  read  his  Baedeker,  is  styled  by  Mr.  Howells  a  "pathetic 
swindle,"  but  that  is  because  "the  present  structure  has 
scarcely  ever  felt  the  foot  of  a  prisoner."  However,  quite 
apart  from  the  archaeological  point  involved,  there  is  much 
less  reason  to  be  scandalized  at  the  political  methods  of 
Venice  than  at  those  employed  by  most  powers  in  Europe 
during  the  age  of  Titian.  The  preface  which  Lord  Acton 
wrote  for  Mr.  Burd's  edition  of  Machiavelli's  Prince  is  the 
best  possible  comment  on  the  ethics  of  foreign  policy  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  present  day. 

The  Venetian  government,  then,  was  not  so  black,  in  com- 
parison with  other  states,  as  frequently  it  has  been  painted. 
But  leaving  aside  the  details  of  political  structure  can  it  be 
said  that  the  character  of  Venetian  art  was  affected  by  the 
nature  of  public  life  under  the  Republic?  I  think  that  we 
must  always  keep  political  environment  in  the  foreground 
when  judging  the  conditions  under  which  a  given  artist,  or 
man  of  letters,  does  his  work.  To  take  the  case  of  the  Re- 
naissance for  one  example,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  were  affected 
by  their  personal  connexion  with  such  rulers  as  Ludovico 
Sforza,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  Pope  Julius  II.  But  a 
broad  difference  exists  between  Venice  and  other  Italian 
states  of  this  period  in  that  the  one  was  not  a  despotism  con- 
trolled by  a  single  ruler,  whereas  the  others  were.  The  term 
"republic"  in  its  association  with  Venice  should  not  de- 
lude anyone  into  supposing  that  the  Venetian  Republic, 
any  more  than  the  Roman  Republic,  was  a  democracy.  Such 
possible  connexion  as  may  exist  between  democratic  en- 
thusiasm and  artistic  creativeness  does  not  belong  to  the  era 
of  the  Renaissance.  During  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  in  several 
countries  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  a  great  artistic  movement  went 
on  side  by  side  with  the  establishment  of  popular  institutions. 
How  these  phenomena  stand  related  as  to  cause  and  effect  is 
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more  or  less  an  open  question,  not  to  be  debated  here.  But 
neither  in  Venice  or  elsewhere  during  the  Quattrocento  and 
the  Cinquecento  is  there  any  possible  connexion  between 
democracy  and  art.  If  we  are  to  associate  Venetian  painters 
with  the  life  of  the  state,  we  must  look  for  some  different  kind 
of  affiliation. 

Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  Senate  was  particularly 
generous  in  its  dealings  with  men  of  genius.  On  the  whole, 
foreigners  coming  to  Venice  as  scholars,  men  of  letters 
or  artists,  received  better  treatment  than  was  accorded  the 
local  representatives  of  letters  and  arts.  The  senate  was  not 
above  wishing  to  have  an  international  reputation  for  muni- 
ficence, and  would  at  times  treat  the  foreigner  handsomely. 
Thus,  in  1580  the  Admirable  Crichton  arrived  at  Venice  in  a 
destitute  condition,  but  attracted  attention  through  a  Latin 
poem  which  he  published  at  the  Aldine  Press.  The  Scottish 
paragon  was  then  invited  to  deliver  a  Latin  oration  before  the 
Senate,  in  which  performance  he  acquitted  himself  so  well 
that  he  was  given  a  hundred  gold  crowns.  After  enjoying 
Venetian  hospitality  for  some  months,  the  Admirable,  as  usual, 
became  restless  and  determined  to  go  to  Padua.  To  help  him 
with  his  equipment  the  city  authorities  gave  him  more  money, 
and  furnished  him  with  official  letters  of  introduction.  This 
episode  comes  four  years  after  the  death  of  Titian;  but  it  was 
the  same  during  the  artist's  lifetime,  as  could  be  shown  from 
a  multitude  of  examples  including  the  case  of  the  notorious 
Pietro  Aretino. 

The  Bellini  who  came  from  Padua,  Titian  who  came  from 
Cadore,  and  Paul  Cagliari  who  came  from  Verona,  were  all 
foreigners  by  origin,  but  by  settlement  in  Venice  they  became 
her  citizens  and  were  treated  like  other  natives.  That  is  to 
say,  when  the  Senate  wanted  any  one  of  them  to  paint  frescoes 
for  the  Doges'  Palace  or  any  other  great  public  building, 
it  represented  the  commission  in  the  light  of  a  great  honour 
and  paid  correspondingly  little  for  the  work.  Titian,  who 
never  painted  for  nothing  if  he  could  help  it,  was  willing  to 
accept  the  honour  but,  after  his  reputation  was  firmly  estab- 
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lished,  took  his  time  about  executing  the  work.  As  a  matter 
of  pure  business  the  people  for  whom  he  painted  gladly  were 
sovereigns  like  the  Marquis  of  Manta,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  remuneration  given  by  such 
magnates  was  far  greater  than  anything  which  an  artist 
could  hope  to  receive  from  the  Venetian  Senate.  Yet  it  was  a 
real  distinction,  despite  low  rates  of  payment,  to  be  given  a 
large  commission  from  the  state,  and  some  of  the  finest  work 
done  by  Venetian  painters  was  done  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion or  a  command  from  the  Senate. 

But  when  one  refers  to  the  Venetian  art  of  the  mid-Renais- 
sance as  having  been  indebted  to  the  state,  he  does  not  have 
in  mind  merely  the  patronage  which  the  government  extended 
to  men  of  genius  like  John  Bellini,  Titian,  and  Tintoretto. 
The  political  ideals  to  which  Europe  responded  most  quickly 
during  the  nineteenth  century  were  democracy  and  nationality. 
The  spirit  of  democracy  was,  as  we  have  seen,  non-existent  in 
the  Renaissance ;  but  civic  pride  meant  as  much  to  the  Vene- 
tian of  the  year  1500,  as  national  glory  ever  meant  to  France, 
during  the  time  of  Napoleon.  Now  the  ground  work  of  that 
municipal  or  civic  greatness  in  which  every  Venetian  rejoiced 
was  a  remarkable,  indeed,  a  unique  system  of  government. 
Nowhere  else  in  Italy  was  love  of  the  community  so  closely 
bound  up  with  admiration  for,  and  belief  in,  the  whole  scheme 
of  civic  institutions.  And  that  is  what  one  means  in  saying 
that  Titian  and  his  fellow  painters  were  encouraged  to  idealize 
Venice,  and  to  reflect  in  their  works  what  they  conceived  to 
be  her  genius,  from  their  latent  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
state  that  had  grown  so  powerful  and  glorious.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  idea  is  entirely  fanciful.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal  bears  the  inscription, 
"John  Dario,  to  the  genius  of  the  city."  The  patrician 
who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  ruling  class  naturally  had 
this  feeling  in  its  strongest  form ;  but  one  cannot  conceive  that 
a  man  of  Titian's  artistic  sense  should  have  lived  in  Venice 
at  the  time  of  her  utmost  gorgeousness  without  having  his 
mind  filled  with  the  greatness  of  that  state  through  whose 
sagacity,  and  hard  work,  so  much  had  been  accomplished. 
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A  good  deal  of  latent  patriotism,  then,  mingled  in  the 
works  of  the  Venetian  painters  with  their  mood  of  humanism, 
and  their  rejoicing  in  the  beauties  of  Venice  herself.  Warmth 
of  colour,  and  freedom  from  inherited  conventionalities  are 
the  features  of  Titian's  art,  that  first  strike  the  attention,  and 
are  never  afterwards  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Lovers  of  Botticelli 
and  his  school  accuse  the  Venetians — at  least  after  Bellini — of 
irreligion,  and  lack  of  any  deep  spiritual  purpose.  The 
celebrated  marriage  of  Cana,  in  which  Paul  Veronese  repre- 
sents St.  Peter  as  picking  his  teeth  with  a  fork  is,  according 
to  such  critics,  the  nemesis  of  a  super-sensuous  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  of  the  Venetian  sect  accuse  the  Floren- 
tines of  Puritanism,  and  ridicule  the  thinness  of  their 
colouring.  Here  is  one  of  those  questions  centering  in  tem- 
perament which  can  never  be  decisively  settled,  any  more 
than  one  can  settle  such  questions  as  relate  to  the  superior 
greatness  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
Matthew  Arnold  thought  he  knew  everything  about  the  Dis- 
senters of  England,  and  used  to  say  he  could  tell  whether 
a  man  was  a  Methodist  or  a  Baptist  by  talking  to  him  for  five 
minutes  about  the  weather.  Likewise  it  should  be  possible 
to  gather  something  of  a  man's  general  attitude  towards  the 
universe  by  talking  to  him  for  five  minutes  about  Fra  Angelico 
and  Titian.  To  illustrate  exactly  what  is  meant  let  us  glance 
at  a  few  sentences  that  Ruskin  has  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  his  preface  to  St.Mark's  Rest.  "Great  Nations"  he  says, 
"write  their  autobiographies  in  three  manuscripts — the  book 
of  their  deeds,  the  book  of  their  words,  and  the  book  of  their 
art.  Not  one  of  these  books  can  be  understood  unless  we  read 
the  two  others;  but  of  the  three,  the  only  quite  trustworthy 
one  is  the  last.  The  acts  of  a  nation  may  be  triumphant  by 
its  good  fortune ;  and  its  words  mighty  by  the  genius  of  a  few 
of  its  children ;  but  its  art,  only  by  the  general  gifts  and  com- 
mon sympathies  of  the  race.  Again,  the  policy  of  a  nation 
may  be  compelled,  and,  therefore,  not  indicate  its  true  charac- 
ter. Its  words  may  be  false,  while  yet  the  race  remains  un- 
conscious of  their  falsehood;  and  no  historian  can  assuredly 
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detect  the  hypocrisy.  But  art  is  always  instinctive:  and  the 
honesty  or  pretence  of  it  are  therefore  open  to  the  day.  The 
Delphic  Oracle  may  or  may  not  have  been  spoken  by  an 
honest  priestess, — one  cannot  tell  by  the  words  of  it;  a  liar 
may  rationally  believe  them  a  He,  such  as  he  would  himself 
have  spoken;  and  a  true  man,  with  equal  reason,  may  believe 
them  spoken  in  truth.  But  there  is  no  question  possible  in 
art;  at  a  glance  (when  we  have  learned  to  read),  we  know  the 
religion  of  Angelico  to  be  sincere  and  that  of  Titian  assumed." 
This  will  answer  for  one  statement  of  the  case.  To  get  the 
other,  we  must  put  Ruskin  aside,  and  take  up  Taine.  The 
chief  fault  which  Taine  finds  with  the  Florentine  painters  is 
that  they  were  too  much  preoccupied  with  their  own  specula- 
tions and  fancies.  They  looked  outside  this  world  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  is  a  tinge  of  unreality  in  their  works,  which 
makes  them  less  effective  than  are  the  masterpieces  of  Venice. 
Having  learned  the  rudiments  of  their  art  from  goldsmiths 
they  took  in  simply  the  human  figure,  whereas  the  more  com- 
prehensive genius  of  the  Venetians  included  nature  at  large. 
Taine  develops  this  line  of  criticism  at  some  length,  but  his 
main  idea  has-been  expressed,  though  with  different  emphasis 
by  Lowell,  in  his  beautiful  essay  on  Dante.  ''What  gives 
Dante's  poem,"  says  Lowell,  "a  peculiar  claim  to  the  title 
of  the  first  Christian  poem  is  not  merely  its  doctrinal  truth  or 
its  Christian  mythology,  but  the  fact  that  the  scene  of  it  is 
laid,  not  in  this  world  but  in  the  soul  of  man."  So  it  is  with 
the  paintings  of  the  Florentine  School,  which  are  most  dis- 
tictively  Florentine.  The  scene  of  them  is  laid  not  in  this 
world  but  in  the  soul  of  man.  Taken  up  with  their  reveries 
and  their  strivings  after  those  spiritual  truths  which  they 
more  or  less  clearly  apprehended,  they  neglected  to  enrich 
their  colouring,  and  to  make  the  most  of  what  in  art  is  most 
truly  human.  Like  other  people  they  had  the  defects  of  their 
qualities.  How  far  those  defects  prejudice  them  in  a  com- 
parison with  the  Venetians  must  be  held  to  depend  on  one's 
own  sympathy  with  their  ideals,  and  one's  estimate  of  their 
success  in  convincing  mankind  that  the  best  other-worldly 
art  transcends  the  best  which  is  frankly  humanistic. 
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The  Venetians  gained  a  superb  mastery  of  colour  and 
placed  beneath  their  feet  difficulties  that  had  hampered  the 
expression  of  Florentine  and  Flemish  artists.  If  you  put 
Florentine  painting  side  by  side  with  Umbrian  and  Sienese, 
or  Lombard  painting  side  by  side  with  Florentine,  certain  re- 
semblances of  treatment  and  method  will  disclose  themselves, 
however  different  the  individual  temperament  may  be.  But 
just  as  Venice  was  unlike  any  other  city,  drawing  her  exper- 
ience and  her  traditions  from  East  and  West  alike,  drawing  her 
pride  and  self-confidence  from  her  mastery  over  land  and  sea, 
so  the  Venetian  painters,  of  whom  Titian  is  the  most  repre- 
sentative, stand  in  a  class  of  their  own.  The  "Venice  Enthron- 
ed" of  Paul  Veronese  is  a  sumptuous  picture  and  one  replete 
with  suggestiveness.  Venice  was  forever  enthroned  in  the 
imagination  of  these  men,  whether  like  the  Bellini,  Giorgione, 
Titian,  and  Veronese,  they  came  from  other  homes  to  make 
themselves  her  adopted  sons,  or  whether,  like  Carpaccio,  Palmo 
Vecchio,  Paris  Bordone,  and  Tintoretto,  they  were  her  own 
offspring.  The  beauty  of  sun  and  sea  and  distant  Alps,  the 
richness  of  the  palaces,  the  oriental  opulence  of  public  demon- 
strations, the  gaiety  of  a  rich  and  pleasure-loving  folk,  all 
blended  as  did  many  more  such  elements  to  form  the  atmo- 
sphere wherein  these  painters  lived  and  moved.  The  age  of 
degeneration  was  beginning,  but  Titian  came  to  the  fulness  of 
his  powers  just  when  a  race  of  vigorous,  hardworking  ancestry 
was  giving  itself  over,  without  after-thought,  to  the  joys  of  a 
refined  and  luxurious  existence.  If  his  art  in  its  tone  and 
tendency  was  not  calculated  to  arrest  moral  decadence,  it 
can  hardly  be  called  the  expression  of  aught  save  fulness  of 
power  and  maturity  of  intellect. 

Titian  had  good  private  reasons  for  being  a  humanist, 
for  life  heaped  all  its  favours  upon  him — except  in  giving  him 
a  wretched  son.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  professed  to  feel 
pride  in  holding  his  brushes,  and  besides  paying  him  large 
sums  for  his  pictures,  made  him  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  The  kings  of  France,  and  Spain,  along  with  a  whole 
series  of  Popes  and  Italian  princes,  were  his  patrons,  and 
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heaped  gifts  upon  him  in  addition  to  the  sums  they  paid  him 
for  his  services.  He  built  a  house  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful portions  of  Venice,  where  also  he  had  ground  enough  for 
a  large  garden.  Here  he  entertained  dukes,  cardinals,  and 
ambassadors,  in  a  manner  befitting  their  rank,  and  his  fame. 
He  enjoyed  robust  health,  delighted  in  his  art,  and  had 
enough  practical  common-sense  to  keep  his  affairs  from 
becoming  involved.  Honoured  by  his  country  to  the  height 
of  all  possible  wish,  and  enjoying  a  reputation  that  brought 
him  homage  from  every  court  of  the  western  world,  he  devoted 
his  long  life  to  the  task  of  expressing  to  the  world  the  spirit 
of  Venice. 

What  Titian  accomplished  as  the  interpreter  of  Venetian 
life  to  later  generations  is  quite  unequalled  by  the  work  of  any 
other  painter.  When  it  comes  to  the  expression  of  pure  piety, 
his  pictures  must  yield  to  those  of  John  Bellini,  and  Carpaccio, 
and  even  within  the  realm  of  the  humanistic  his  genius  may 
have  fallen  short  of  the  heights  that  Tintoretto  reached.  But 
if,  besides  range  of  subjects  and  bulk  of  achievement,  we  con- 
sider the  closeness  of  adjustment  between  the  painter's 
temperament  and  that  of  the  community  in  which  he  moves, 
Titian  is  more  fully  Venetian  than  any  other  artist  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  the  poverty  of  literature — and  Venice  had 
no  Ariosto,  no  Machiavelli — his  canvases  are  a  better  record 
of  what  was  thought  and  felt  by  his  fellow-citizens  than  any 
written  word.  Let  us  examine  briefly  one  or  two  aspects 
of  Venetian  existence  which  meant  much  to  Titian,  and  find 
ample  illustration  in  his  paintings. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  unequalled  magnificence  of  the 
city,  as  she  was  in  the  days  when  Charles  VIII.  came  down 
from  the  Alps  with  his  host  of  French  courtiers  to  destroy 
Italian  prosperity  by  giving  the  peninsula  over  to  foreign 
depredation.  The  date  is  1494,  two  years  after  Columbus 
embarked  on  his  first  voyage,  and  twenty-three  years  before 
Luther  began  the  Protestant  schism.  Venice  was  then, 
though  a  town  of  less  than  200,000  inhabitants,  the  richest 
state   in  Europe.     She  had  a  larger  revenue  than  England, 
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the  largest  fleet  belonging  to  any  Christian  power,  and  an 
army  of  mercenaries  which,  while  inferior  in  strength  to  an 
equal  force  of  Frenchmen  or  Spaniards,  was  the  most  formidable 
fighting  organization  in  Italy.  Were  there  space  to  cite  them, 
one  could  produce  many  passages  which  show  the  admiration 
of  strangers,  as  they  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic.  From  a  wealth  of  such  material,  however, 
I  shall  be  content  to  draw  a  single  quotation — the  notice  of 
Venetian  grandeur  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  famous 
French  statesman  and  ambassador,  Philip  de  Commines,  one 
who  was  not  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  superlatives 
on  slight  occasion.  He  was  a  cool-headed  man  of  affairs, 
a  calculating  politician,  an  astute  diplomatist.  Yet  his 
description  of  Venice  calls  forth  such  a  burst  of  spontaneous 
admiration,  as  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  his  long 
work.  Indeed,  it  deserves  to  be  bracketed  with  Villehardouin's 
account  of  Constantinople,  the  jewel  of  the  whole  earth, 
as  it  appeared  to  the  Frenchmen  who  went  on  the  Fourth 
Crusade.  Commines  visited  Venice  in  1495,  shortly  after  his 
master  Charles  VIII.  entered  Italy  with  the  design  of  con- 
quering Naples.  When  the  king  went  southward  with  his 
army,  Commines  was  sent  to  Venice  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy, and  remained  there  several  months,  while  negotiations 
were  pending  between  France  and  the  Republic.  From  his 
long  notice  of  the  things  that  impressed  him  most  one  can 
take  only  a  few  touches,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  otherwise 
self-contained  ambassador  is  apparent  in  almost  every  phrase. 
Unlike  other  states,  Venice  defrayed  the  expenses  of  all  am- 
bassadors from  the  great  powers  while  they  remained  within 
her  borders,  and  spared  nothing  which  could  do  them  honour. 
St.  Mark,  he  calls  the  richest  and  goodliest  church  in  the 
world.  The  arsenal,  "where  they  arm  their  galleys  and 
prepare  all  other  equipment  necessary  for  their  navy,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  goodliest  thing  at  this  day  in  the  world,  and  the 
best  in  order  for  that  purpose."  As  for  the  Grand  Canal,  "it 
is  the  noblest  street  in  the  world  and  the  best  built,  and  reaches 
in  length  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.    Their  build- 
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ings  are  high  and  stately,  and  all  of  fine  stone.  The  ancient 
houses  are  all  painted;  but  those  that  have  been  built  within 
the  last  hundred  years  are  encrusted  with  white  marble, 
brought  thither  out  of  Istria,  an  hundred  miles  hence,  and  are 
beautified  with  many  great  pieces  of  porphyry  and  serpentine. 
In  most  of  them  there  are  at  least  two  chambers  in  which  the 
ceiling  is  gilded,  and  the  mantel  pieces  of  the  chimneys  are 
very  rich,  namely  of  carved  marble,  the  bedsteads  gilded, 
the  clothes  presses  painted  and  enamelled  with  gold,  and 
marvellously  well  furnished  with  stuffs.  To  be  short,  it  is 
the  most  triumphant  city  that  ever  I  saw,  and  where  am- 
bassadors and  strangers  are  most  honourably  entertained, 
the  commonwealth  best  governed  and  God  most  devoutly 
served;  for  I  verily  believe  that,  though  they  have  divers 
imperfections,  God  prospers  them  because  of  the  reverence 
they  bear  to  the  service  of  the  Church."  After  such  general 
and  unstinted  praise,  one  need  not  dwell  long  upon  what 
Commines  says  regarding  the  glories  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  the 
30,000  gondolas,  the  seventy  monasteries,  the  gorgeous  up- 
holsteries of  the  Bucentaur  and  the  wonderful  rubies  of  St. 
Mark's  Treasury,  some  of  which  weighed  seven  or  eight 
hundred  carats  each. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Venice  during  the  age  of  Titian 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  magnificence  of  the  Grand  Canal,  or 
the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's,  or  the  arsenal  with  its  vast  stores 
of  naval  equipment.  That  we  should  judge  a  state  by  the 
quality  of  living  men,  rather  than  by  the  richness  of  its  in- 
heritance from  the  past  is  a  commonplace.  At  the  beginning  of 
of  the  16th.  century  Venice  had  commited  herself  somewhat 
too  completely  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  But  her  pleasures 
were  as  yet  refined,  however  clear  the  tendency  toward  a 
relaxation  of  morals  had  become,  and,  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, she  possessed  many  families  from  which  there  sprang, 
age  after  age,  merchant  princes,  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
of  high  capacity  and  patriotism.  Fortunately  we  can  still 
see  the  character  of  these  patricians  in  the  portraits  of  John 
Bellini,  Titian,  and  Tintoretto.     Firmness,  dignity,  and  self- 
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command,  are  plainly  written  there,  and,  in  speaking  of  Titian 
as  an  exponent  of  Venice,  one  must  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
profusion  and  excellence  of  his  portraits.  Those  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  criticized  adversely  his  religious  pictures, 
and  made  light  of  his  drawings,  were  fain  to  admit  that  no  one 
could  surpass  him  in  portraiture.  One  can  see  this  clearly 
from  Vasari's  Life  of  Titian,  wherein  the  Florentine  biographer, 
himself  a  disciple  of  Michael  Angelo,  compares  Titian  unfavour- 
ably with  his  master  in  several  respects,  but  lavishes  the 
warmest  praise  upon  his  portraits.  It  is  the  nobles  of  the 
Venetian  oligarchy — the  subjects  of  those  portraits — who 
represent  Venice  at  her  best. 

Commines,  after  likening  the  Venetians  to  the  ancient 
Romans  for  their  prudence  and  success,  has  an  interesting 
passage  about  the  effect  produced  on  the  Senate  by  the  news 
that  the  King  of  France  had  captured  Naples.  As  threaten- 
ing their  own  power  in  Italy,  this  event,  he  says,  was  to  the 
senators  what  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  to  the  Romans. 
Yet,  though  heart-broken  at  the  tidings,  the  Doge  received 
him  a  few  hours  later  with  perfect  self-possession,  nor  did  he 
meet  with  aught  save  the  greatest  respect  and  honour,  even 
when  the  Venetians  had  decided  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign  against  France.  Another  example  of  equal  interest 
may  be  drawn  from  the  Venetian  despatches  which  have  been 
published  by  the  British  Government.  The  dignity  and  self- 
control  of  a  Venetian  noble,  when  insulted  by  an  ignorant  and 
impertinent  Englishman,  are  visible  in  the  official  report  of 
the  scene.  Giustiniani,  the  envoy  who  represented  Venice 
in  England  for  several  years  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  making  an  official  report  to  the 
Signiory,  writes  as  follows:  "By  my  last,  in  date  of  the  30th. 
ult.,  I  informed  you  that  the  countenances  of  some  of  these 
lords  evinced  neither  friendship  nor  good  will,  and  that  much 
language  had  been  used  to  me  of  a  nature  bordering  not  merely 
on  arrogance,  but  even  on  outrage,  and  having  specified  this 
in  foregoing  letters,  I  think  fit  now  to  mention  it  in  more  detail. 
Finding  myself  at  the  court,  and  talking  familiarly  about  other 
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matters,  two  lay  lords,  great  personages  in  this  kingdom,  in- 
quired of  me  whence  it  came  that  your  Excellency  was  of  such 
slippery  faith  for  favouring  one  party  and  then  the  other. 
Although  these  words  irritated  me,  I  answered  with  all  dis- 
cretion that  you  did  keep,  and  ever  had  kept  your  faith,  the 
maintenance  of  which  has  placed  you  in  great  trouble  and 
subjected  you  to  wars  of  longer  duration  than  you  would  other- 
wise have  experienced  ;  descending  to  particulars  in  justifica- 
tion of  your  sublimity.  Whereupon  one  of  them  replied,  'You 
Venetians  are  mere  fishermen.'  Refraining  with  difficulty 
from  using  language  that  might  have  proved  injurious  to  your 
Signiory,  I  replied  with  great  moderation  that  had  he  been  at 
Venice  and  seen  our  Senate  and  the  Venetian  nobility,  he  per- 
haps would  not  speak  thus;  and,  moreover,  were  he  well  read 
in  our  history,  both  concerning  the  origin  of  our  city  and  the 
grandeur  of  Your  Excellency's  feats,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  would  seem  to  him  those  of  fishermen;  yet,  said  I,  did 
fishermen  found  the  Christian  faith,  and  we  have  been  those 
fishermen  who  defended  it  against  the  forces  of  the  Infidel, 
our  fishing  boats  being  galleys  and  ships,  our  hooks  the  trea- 
sures of  St.  Mark,  and  our  bait  the  life  blood  of  our  citizens  who 
died  for  the  Christian  faith." 

Words  like  these  bring  out  one  eminent  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Venetian  aristocrat.  He  was  prudent,  but  he  was 
also  proud.  He  was  a  man  of  business,  but  he  was  also  a  man 
of  dignity.  And  perhaps  no  truer  praise  of  Venice  can  be 
spoken  than  that  which  dwells  upon  the  peculiar  virtues  of 
her  best  sons.  For  the  Venetian  noble  was  by  origin  a  trader 
who  was  neither  narrowed  by  his  trade,  nor  ashamed  of  it; 
and  the  wealth  which  he  acquired  was  spent  not  on  mere  dis- 
play and  self-glorification,  but  in  making  his  beloved  city  the 
most  beautiful  object  in  the  world . 

C.  W.  Colby 
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IN  complying  with  the  request  that  I  say  something  about 
the  art  of  painting  in  Canada,  I  assume  that  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  speak  the  truth  in  love — for  Art,  and  for  Canada. 
If  I  offer  advice,  it  is  founded  upon  knowledge.  If  I  venture, 
upon  criticism,  it  is  not  undertaken  ignorantly,  or  without 
cause,  provocation,  and  warrant.  I  trust,  then,  that  in  the 
outset,  all  this  will  be  taken  as  granted. 

My  first  message  is:  Let  Canadians  be  reasonable  in 
respect  of  their  Art.  If  you  send  an  artist  to  England  with 
a  commission  in  his  pocket  to  paint  the  portraits  of  certain 
eminent  personages,  the  English  critics  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  his  production  will  be  a  fair  representation  of  what 
Canadian  artists  can  do.  If  we  say  that  his  pictures,  as 
exhibited  to  us,  are  livelier  than  coloured  photographs,  yet 
without  the  verisimilitude  inherent  in  the  art  of  photography, 
understand  that  we  are  speaking  the  truth  as  we  see  it,  and 
not  in  derision  of  Canadian  Art.  These  specimens  are  put 
before  us  for  our  judgement;  and,  under  the  obligation  to  our 
employers,  wc  give  it  frankly,  and,  as  we  think,  justly.  If 
you  have  something  better  to  show,  and  do  not  show  it, 
the  blame  is  not  to  us  but  to  you.  We  are  merely  speaking 
of  the  work  before  us. 

It  is  no  compliment  to  Canada  if  we  praise  bad  pictures 
merely  because  they  are  Canadian  in  subject  or  in  handling. 
A  picture  is  good  or  bad,  no  matter  what  is  its  origin.  The 
canons  of  art  are  not  local  in  their  application.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  proof  of  our  appreciation  of  Canadian  Art  that  we  treat 
it  as  part  of  the  art  of  the  world,  not  as  a  thing  which  is  to 
be  ' 'encouraged"  by  such  praise  as  a  drawing  master  bestows 
upon  a  child. 
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On  the  other  hand  we  send  bad  pictures  to  you.  But 
we  do  not  send  them  officially.  It  is  the  dealers  who  are  to 
blame,  and  I  need  not  warn  you  against  their  wiles.  They 
bring  you  good  pictures  also,  and  under  cover  of  the  good 
work  off  the  bad.  At  least,  that  is  what  dealers  do  in  other 
countries.  They  will  sell  you  a  certain  picture  at  less  than 
its  value,  and  agree  to  take  it  back  in  a  year  at  an  advance  of 
ten  per  cent.  From  this  an  unwary  purchaser  may  allow 
himself  to  infer  that  all  the  pictures  which  are  offered  possess 
a  corresponding  value. 

There  is  in  every  country  only  a  certain  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  purchase  of  pictures.  If  any  of  it  is  spent 
upon  bad  pictures,  there  is  so  much  less  for  the  good;  and, 
what  is  worse,  it  debases  the  taste,  and  perverts  the  judgement. 
Meretricious  pictures  are  a  double-edged  wrong.  To  buy 
them  means  that  their  production  is  encouraged,  and  the 
good  are  deprived  of  the  chance  of  coming  into  their  own. 

No  nation  has  become  great  without  its  art;  and  all 
nations  which  have  attained  to  the  possession  of  a  great  art 
have  done  so  by  developing  the  art  which  they  had;  by 
making  the  artists'  surroundings  attractive.  Canada  will 
never  develop  an  art,  so  long  as  it  is  content  to  receive  and 
pay  for  the  refuse  pictures  of  other  countries.  Good  pictures 
fetch  better  prices  in  London  than  in  Montreal.  When  a 
"good"  picture  is  offered  for  sale  in  Canada,  a  purchaser 
would  do  well  to  keep  this  fact  in  his  mind.  Five  at  least  of 
the  best  Canadian  artists  no  longer  live  in  Canada.  There 
is  a  reason  for  that,  and  the  reason  is  that  Canadians  do  not 
make  living  there  attractive  to  them.  The  sum  of  the  matter 
is  :  buy  pictures  painted  by  your  own  painters.  You  will 
develop  your  own  art,  and  get  more,  and  better  pictures  than 
you  are  getting  now. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  we  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
tendencies  and  accomplishments  of  artists  in  Canada.  It  is 
our  business  to  know  these  things.  We  enquire  of  those 
who  may  be  depended  upon  to  speak  the  truth.  We  have 
seen  examples  at  the  great  international  exhibitions  of  the 
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work  which  is  being  done,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  art  critics 
to  visit  Canada,  it  may  be  a  little  more  quietly  than  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  sell  pictures. 

When  1  was  asked  to  undertake  this  enterprise  of  saying 
something  about  the  Art  of  Canada,  I  found  the  material 
ready  at  my  hand,  in  catalogues  and  scattered  notes.  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  amount  and  completeness  of  it 
was  unsuspected  even  by  myself,  until  I  began  to  set  it  in  order. 
What  follows  is  not  intended  as  a  dissertation  upon  Canadian 
Art,  so  much  as  evidence  that  it  is  not  unknown  or  unappre- 
ciated. If  I  make  a  display  of  knowledge  in  these  notes,  it 
is  proof  that  we  are  neither  blind  nor  ignorant. 

One  turns  at  once  to  the  Canadian  artists  whom  we  have 
amongst  us,  to  James  Kerr  Lawson,  James  Morrice,  and  W. 
Blair  Bruce,  men  whose  work  ranks  with  the  best  which  we 
can  show.  Mr.  Lawson  is  considered  by  persons  who  have 
a  right  to  express  an  opinion,  as  occupying  an  easy  place  in  the 
Glasgow  school.  He  won  much  credit  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
work,  which  was  held  in  the  studio  of  the  late  G.  F.  Watts. 
The  veteran  painter  at  the  time  purchased  three  of  the  pictures 
for  his  own  collection.  It  is  only  three  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Lawson  gave  further  proof  of  his  progress  in  an  extremely 
interesting  collection  of  Italian  landscapes,  which  was  put 
together  in  Messrs  DowdeswelTs  galleries. 

W.  Blair  Bruce  has  for  many  years  been  an  annual  ex- 
hibitor at  the  Paris  Salon,  and  his  pictures  always  appeal  by 
reason  of  their  brilliancy  in  handling  and  colour.  His  clever- 
ness was  perhaps  best  witnessed  in  "The  Bathers".  Its 
nude  figures  on  the  shore,  in  the  bright  sunlight,  against 
a  deep  blue-green  sea,  and  sky  with  creamy  clouds,  came  as 
a  surprise  from  an  artist  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
greyness  of  the  north.  This  picture  quite  properly  won  a 
gold  medal  at  one  of  the  American  exhibitions. 

Nor  are  we  unaware  that  James  Morrice  is  a  Canadian, 
though  his  subjects  are  drawn  from  the  outskirts  of  Paris; 
it  may  be  a  bridge  with  boats  and  reflections  in  quiet  waters ; 
or  again  the  beach  at  St.  Malo  with  groups  of  figures  against 
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a  distant  sea  and  low  sky;  or  yet  again  his  later  pictures  of 
Venice  in  which  familiar  scenes  are  treated  with  fresh  original- 
ity, and  disclose  his  habitually  tender  feeling  for  colour  and 
poetic  charm.  Mr.  Morrice  is  a  member  of  the  French  Society 
of  Artists,  and  of  the  International  Society  also.  He  is  so 
well  known  in  Europe  that  one  may  be  excused  for  assuming 
that  he  belongs  here. 

Apart  from  the  prestige  of  the  well  established  painters, 
the  success  of  the  younger  men  who  are  the  immediate  product 
of  the  Canadian  schools  must  be  gratifying.  Amongst  these 
is  Clarence  Gagnon.  It  was  only  at  the  last  Salon  that  he 
appeared  with  "The  Spanish  Dancer",  and  twelve  etchings. 
For  the  etchings  he  won  an  "honourable  mention",  and  in  the 
April  Number  of  the  Gazette  dee  Beaux  Arts,  that  old  and  con- 
servative journal,  we  find  an  article  devoted  to  the  younger 
etchers,  in  which  Gagnon  is  declared  to  be  the  most  gifted  of 
them  all.  It  means  something  that  this  journal  should  devote 
a  full  page  to  the  reproduction  of  one  of  his  plates. 

The  picture  of  Paul  Peel,  I  believe  in  the  National  Gallery 
at  Ottawa,  a  nude  figure  with  mirror,  recalls  with  sorrow  the 
early  death  of  a  gifted  artist.  Paul  Peel,  although  only  in  his 
early  thirties  when  he  died,  had  suddenly  won  for  himself  an 
European  reputation  by  "The  Unwilling  Model,"  the  nude 
figure  of  a  child  whom  an  old  artist  behind  his  canvas  is  trying 
to  tempt  to  return,  and  continue  the  sitting;  and  "After  the 
Bath,"  two  little  naked  children  standing  before  an  open  fire, 
holding  their  hands  out  to  its  warmth.  For  this  latter  picture 
he  was  awarded  a  second  class  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon,  and 
so  became  hors  concours — that  is,  he  could  thenceforth  send 
pictures  to  tho  Salon,  and  have  them  admitted  without  l>eing 
examined  by  the  jury.  The  attitudes  of  his  little  children 
show  great  observation. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  examples  of  Canadian  pictures 
which  we  have  found  at  the  great  American  exhibitions, 
where  they  had  been  sent  by  direction  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy,  a  body  which  for  intelligence  and  sincerity  receives 
recognition  in  every  quarter.     By  a  reference  to  the  cat  a- 
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logues,  and  notes,  it  appears  that  at  the  Pan-American  ex- 
hibition four  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Canadian  artists, 
to  Robert  Harris,  William  Brymner,  Homer  Watson,  and 
W.  Blair  Bruce.  At  the  St.  Louis  International  exhibition  a 
gold  medal  was  issued  to  Robert  Harris  who,  at  the  time,  was 
President  of  the  Canadian  Royal  Academy;  and  silver  medals 
to  Robert  Harris,  William  Brymner,  Edmond  Dyonnet,  and 
A.  C.  Williamson. 

Of  the  work  of  Robert  Harris  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignor- 
ance. Indeed,  one  has  become  accustomed  to  the  dignity 
and  breadth  of  his  painting,  especially  in  his  portraits  which 
are  not  mere  studies  but  fine  characterizations.  His  group 
of  mother  and  three  children,  seen  in  the  British  section  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  Universelle  of  1901,  was  a  happy  arrange- 
ment, treated  in  a  fine  large  way.  His  portrait  of  Lady 
Minto  at  the  last  Royal  Academy  exhibition  was  thought  to 
be  graceful  in  figure,  charming  in  colour,  and  impressive  in  its 
breadth  of  treatment.  Nor  must  we  neglect  to  mention  the 
picture  of  William  Osier,  which  was  seen  in  St.  Louis,  simple 
and  manly  in  treatment,  with  an  air  of  conviction,  as  if  you 
would  recognize  the  subject  when  you  met  him  in  the  street. 

Homer  Watson  is  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  New  Gallery 
and  the  Royal  Academy,  and  occasionally  in  Glasgow.  I 
find  a  note  that  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  Pan-American 
exhibition  in  Buffalo,  and  a  silver  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Inter- 
national. Though  there  is  a  distinct  personal  quality  in 
Watson's  work,  it  suggests  the  influence  of  Constable  and 
Rousseau  in  choice  of  subject,  as  well  as  in  treatment.  His 
preference  is  for  massive  groups  of  thick-set  sturdy  trees,  dark 
and  rich  in  colour,  with  such  incidents  as  cattle  drinking, 
woodmen  with  axes,  or  oxen  at  work.  The  groups  are  well 
composed,  the  tone  fine,  and  in  the  best  work  the  treatment 
broad. 

To  one  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  outside  it  would 
appear  that  William  Brymner' s  work  is  the  most  distinctive  of 
Canadian  Art.  His  pictures  give  an  impression  of  sincerity 
of  purpose,  and  truthfulness  in   execution.     His  drawing  is 
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simple  and  strong,  his  composition  skilful,  and  his  colour 
effective,  if  not  brilliant.  By  his  teaching,  and  writings, 
he  is  doing  a  good  work  in  continually  inculcating  the  virtues 
of  honesty  in  execution,  and  truthfulness  of  observation. 
Warm  fields  with  yellowing  grain,  dark-blue  hills  l>eneath 
a  cool  sky,  elms  which  go  up  straight  and  strong  in  front  of 
a  cottage,  or  the  bend  of  a  poplar-bordered  stream — these 
are  his  favourite  studies. 

Maurice  Cullen,  it  appears  to  us,  has  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  modern  impressionism.  He  is  most  at  home  amid 
snow  and  ice,  and  his  winter  landscapes  convey  a  definite 
impression  of  Canada  in  winter.  Perhaps  if  he  saw  things 
a  little  more  subjectively,  he  might  appeal  to  a  larger  public. 
As  it  is,  few  painters  have  painted  snow  with  more  truth.  In 
his  pastels  he  has  allowed  himself  to  show  his  feeling  more 
than  in  his  pictures  in  oil,  and  consequently  they  have  more 
charm.  He  is  an  Associate  Member  of  the  French  Society 
of  Artists,  and  is  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  new  Salon  in 
Paris.  Amongst  the  last  pictures  of  his  hung  there,  mention 
might  be  made  of  "A  March  River,"  a  combination  of  a  dark, 
rapidly-flowing  stream,  and  snow  lighted  by  the  warm  glow 
of  a  setting  sun;  and  "Quebec  from  Levis,"  a  fairy  grey  city 
beyond  a  grey  river  with  blocks  of  ice  floating  on  its  surface. 
These  two,  as  well  as  a  large  decorative  canvas,  "Wolf's 
Cove,"  were  also  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  exhibition. 

Edmond  Dyonnet  we  know  as  a  figure  painter  of  talent, 
with  a  fine  knowledge  of  drawing.  He  showed  himself  to 
be  a  good  portrait  painter  in  his  portraits  of  Mr.  C.  E.  L. 
Porteous,  and  of  Professor  Lafleur,  both  of  which  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  St.  Louis  exhibition ;  and  for  them  he  was  awarded 
a  silver  medal.  He  also  exhibited  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
hibition a  charmingly  painted  head  of  Mr.  Charles  Gill,  which 
impressed  one  as  being  full  of  character. 

George  Reid's  earlier  work  is  not  unfamiliar,  such  as  "The 
Mortgage,"  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Ottawa.  It 
had  a  certain  clumsiness  of  treatment,  verging  in  intention  on 
the  sentimental.    In  his  later  work,  such  as  the  figure  called 
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"Music,"  which  was  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  exhibition, 
and  in  another  at  the  last  Royal  Canadian  Academy  ex- 
hibition, the  treatment  and  subjects  were  seen  to  have  entirely 
changed  in  character.  He  is  now  apparently  searching  for 
purely  decorative  quality.  Clumsiness  and  sentimentality 
have  disappeared,  and  the  work  has  become  infinitely  more 
artistic. 

Williamson's  pictures  of  Dutch  men  and  Dutch  women  are 
very  low  in  key,  perhaps  too  low,  but  in  spite  of  this  his  ren- 
dering of  character  is  admirable.  The  handling  is  broad  and 
masterly;  this,  combined  with  a  fine  feeling  for  tone,  give  his 
work  a  charm.  "Klaasje,"  "Old  Gigs,"  "Dutch  Granny," 
and  other  pictures  obtained  for  him  a  silver  medal  at  the  St. 
Louis  exhibition. 

Challenor  is  very  dexterous  and  is  a  good  draughtsman 
with  a  faculty  of  composition.  There  is  a  certain  artificiality 
of  colour  in  his  work.  He  has  been  most  successful  as  a 
decorator,  and  all  his  work  has  a  decorative  quality.  Decora- 
tions of  his  may  be  seen  in  the  Richelieu  &  Ontario  steamers, 
in  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  in  Toronto,  and  at  the  Russel 
Theatre,  Ottawa,  not  to  mention  other  places. 

There  are  certain  poetic  qualities  and  a  feeling  of  tone  in  the 
pictures  of  John  Hammond.  He  has  made  use  of  the  pictures- 
que shipping  in  St.  John  Harbour,  and  has  painted  it  under  all 
aspects,  but  by  preference  when  veiled  in  mist  or  fog.  Groups 
of  fishing  boats,  seen  vaguely  through  the  mist,  appeal  to  him. 
Charming  sketches  of  Venice  by  him,  done  at  an  earlier  period, 
are  to  be  seen  occasionally. 

There  are  other  painters  of  ability  whom  we  know: 
Wyly  Grier,  whose  portrait  of  E.  F.  B.  Johnson,  K.  C,  which 
was  exhibited  at  St.  Louis,  may  be  mentioned,  as  also  his  por- 
trait of  Miss  Cawthra,  exhibited  some  years  ago  at  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition.  His  "Bereft"  won  for  him  a  medal, 
some  years  ago,  at  the  Paris  Salon.  This  picture  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  Ottawa.  Of  F.  McGillivray  Knowles, 
mention  may  also  be  made.  Edmund  Morris,  whose  "Cove 
Fields,  Quebec,"  seen  at  Ottawa  last  Spring,  shows  ability 
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breadth  of  effect,  and  charm  of  colour.  Franklin  BrownelTs 
portraits,  such  as  that  of  J.  R.  Booth,  show  the  work  of  a 
skilful,  and  facile,  brush.  In  "Motherhood,"  and  in  "Salome," 
he  manifests  a  feeling  for  style,  and  colour,  of  a  high  order. 
Laura  Muntz's  pictures  of  children  displa}r  a  great  appreciation 
of  child  character  and  are  pleasing  in  their  rich  colouring  and 
harmonious  arrangement.  Her  treatment  of  water  colour 
is  clever  and  fine  in  quality  of  colour.  Florence  Carlyle  proves 
herself  in  "The  Tiff,"  and  "Reminiscences,"  seen  at  the  St. 
Louis  exhibition,  to  have  a  fine  feeling  for  decorative  effect. 
Her  work  is  very  skilful,  although  at  times  perhaps  too  sum- 
mary in  its  breadth  of  treatment. 

I  have  refrained  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Horatio 
Walker,  the  best  of  American  animal  painters,  because,  al- 
though a  Canadian  by  birth,  he  has  become  an  American 
citizen  and  lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States.  Nor 
have  I  spoken  of  William  Hope,  James  Barnsley,  Percy 
Woodcock,  F.  Bell  Smith;  since,  though  their  names  are  fam- 
iliar, their  work  is  not  so  commonly  seen  in  the  places  where 
one  goes  to  look  at  pictures. 

Adrien  le  Maistre 


A  HOME   OF  LOST  CAUSES 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  fulfilled  a  long-cherished  project  to 
visit  Virginia.  The  story  of  the  Southern  States  since  the 
Civil  War  has  not  been  made  either  interesting  or  intelligible 
to  foreigners.  We  have  heard,  from  time  to  time,  in  political 
parlance,  of  the  "Solid  South," — the  steadfast  adherence  of 
the  old  Confederate  States  to  the  Democratic  party.  The 
abolition  of  slave  labour  ruined  many  of  the  planters,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  black  problem.  Thus  we  have  heard  much 
of  the  embittered  relations  between  the  white  and  coloured 
races.  The  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
South  by  the  aid  of  Northern  capital  has  also  played  its  part 
in  the  revival  of  the  war-stricken  area.  As  the  memories 
of  the  great  conflict  recede,  loyalty  to  the  Union  steadily 
makes  way,  until  to-day,  if  a  man  contents  himself  with 
the  superficial  observations  of  the  passing  traveller,  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  taking  an  optimistic  view  of  what  he  sees. 
The  South  shares  in  the  material  prosperity  now  so  abundant 
over  the  whole  continent.  It  is  over  forty  years  since  Lee 
surrendered  at  Appomattox,  and  the  great  heroes  of  the  war 
have  all  passed  away.  The  social  relations  with  the  people 
of  the  North  are  intimate  and  friendly.  The  war  is  an 
episode  in  history.  Men  talk  of  it  philosophically  and  with- 
out passion.  Agriculture  and  commerce  flourish.  Cities 
grow  larger.  Railways  are  extended,  and  capital  accumulates 
with  consequent  benefit  to  education,  literature,  and  art. 

Over  this  fair  prospect,  however,  rests  the  shadow  of  the 
race  problem.  "If  I  had  a  million,"  said  a  Southerner  to 
me,  "I  would  spend  it  in  sending  the  blacks  to  the  North: 
you  seem  to  think  it  so  easy  to  deal  with  them."  The  coloured 
people,  from  this  point  of  view,  constitute  a  dead-weight 
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upon  the  whole  community.  In  the  black  belt,  where  they 
form  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  population, 
there  is  lawlessness  and  lynching.  In  a  State  like  Virginia, 
where  the  whites  are  numerous,  the  situation  is  not  acute, 
and  affords  an  opportunity  for  calm  reflection.  What,  one 
asks  oneself,  can  be  the  future  of  a  region  where  so  large 
an  element  of  the  people  are  regarded  either  with  indifference, 
contempt,  or  hatred?  The  humane  optimist  who  is  far  readier 
to  discuss  the  matter  than  any  other  person  in  the  South 
declares  that  the  negro  will  improve.  He  should,  if  trained, 
make  a  good  craftsman.  In  time  he  will  learn  thrift.  He  can 
never- — this  is  impressed  upon  you — be  the  equal  of  the 
white,  but  as  the  years  go  on  he  will  do  well  enough.  The 
old  gardener  at  Oxford  derided  the  notion  that  it  was  hard  to 
make  a  smooth,  even,  lawn.  The  process  was  simple.  You 
selected  good  seed,  tended  its  growth  carefully,  kept  rolling 
the  grass  for  a  few  centuries,  and  the  thing  was  done.  There 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  blacks  will  decrease  in  number, 
either  relatively  or  absolutely,  or  that  the  Southern  white 
is  willing  to  wait  patiently  for  a  few  hundred  years. 

A  distinct  factor,  and  one  of  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment, is  a  certain  cynicism  in  Northern  opinion.  If  the 
heroes  of  the  South  are  dead,  so  are  the  abolitionists.  Senti- 
ment has  disappeared,  or  is  disappearing,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  question. There  is  a  tendency  to  justify  Lincoln's 
proclamation  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  war  measure. 
That  its  political  consequences  have  been  evil,  few  deny. 
One  often  hears  in  the  North  that  to  give  equal  political 
rights  to  the  blacks  was  folly,  and  that  devices  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  exclude  them  from  the  franchise  are  excusable. 
The  captain  of  a  vessel  on  the  James  River  said  to  me :  "The 
negro  is  all  right — if  ruled  out  of  politics.  He  is  a  good 
workman — if  you  keep  him  in  his  place."  This  seemed  to 
be  the  limit  of  toleration  and  contentment.  Virginia  would 
probably  have  abolished  slavery  soon,  if  she  had  won  her 
independence,  and  slavery  would  necessarily,  in  due  course, 
have  given  way  to  paid  labour.    To  suppose  that  a  slave- 
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holding  oligarchy  would  have  lasted  into  the  twentieth 
century  is  scarcely  conceivable.  But  to  speculate  upon  this 
is  idle,  since  abolition  came  suddenly  upon  a  land-owning 
class  dependent  for  existence  upon  slave  labour,  and  the 
whole  economic  fabric  of  the  South  collapsed.  The  practical 
question  now  is  what,  given  the  present  conditions,  must  be 
the  final  and  definite  character  of  the  reconstruction,  social 
and  political.  That  enquiry  a  foreigner  finds  it  difficult  to 
answer. 

There  is,  one  imagines,  a  strong  undercurrent  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  South.  It  was  the  controlling  force  in  the 
Republic  for  half  a  century.  It  produced  most  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary worthies.  Without  Virginia  and  its  tributary  regions, 
national  independence  would  have  been  hazardous.  The  South 
gave  Presidents,  lawmakers,  and  generals  to  the  Republic. 
It  supplied  most  of  the  political  ideas  which  succeeding  genera- 
tions applied  and  worked  out.  To-day  the  South  is  politically 
almost  a  cipher  in  national  affairs.  It  is  ruled  from  the 
North  and  the  West.  Its  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  undiscoverable.  No  one  supposes  that 
the  school  of  Bryan  and  Hearst  expresses  the  views  of  the 
conservative-minded  and  intelligent  Southerners  who  should 
be  the  greatest  element  of  strength  to  the  Republic  of  more 
value  than  the  so-called  New  England  school. 

One  cannot  contemplate  the  political  downfall  of  a  power- 
ful community  like  the  South  without  serious  reflection. 
The  position  of  Virginia  especially  strikes  the  imagination. 
The  people  have  traditions  and  a  history  .  In  a  few  months 
they  are  to  celebrate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
first  English  settlement  in  America.  They  look  back  in 
pardonable  pride  to  the  colonial  period  with  its  wealth  of 
picturesque  incident  and  noble  courage.  The  time  came 
when  Virginia  drew  the  sword  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Mother 
Country.  Her  leading  men  joined  hands  in  resisting  what 
many  honestly  believed  to  be  intolerable  tyranny.  The 
decision  to  sever  the  bond  was  momentous.  It  was  taken, 
not   lightly   and   capriciously,    but   after   consultation   and 
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reflection.  The  representatives  of  the  people  claimed  to 
have  with  them  the  common  sentiment  of  the  colony.  Dis- 
sentients there  were,  but  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
rabble  exercised  less  control  in  determining  the  result  in 
Virginia  than  history  shows  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  other 
colonies.  The  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  mob,  declared  for 
rebellion.  There  was  cooperation  with  the  Northern  colonies, 
as  was  natural,  but  the  Virginians,  ably  led  and  with  a  pride 
that  was  almost  national,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
fighting  for  their  own  hand.  When  the  French  intervened, 
and  the  revolution  succeeded,  Virginia  was  in  a  position  to 
draft  the  terms  of  the  federal  constitution.  There  was  to 
be  a  Union,  but  one  federal  in  character  with  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty  clearly  asserted. 

The  ultimate  outcome  was  one  satisfactory  to  Virginia. 
She  was  as  much  the  predominant  partner  in  the  Union,  as 
England  is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  cases  are  not  parallel 
because,  outside  of  mathematics,  there  are  no  exact  parallels. 
But  for  fifty  years  after  the  Revolution  the  Virginians  must 
have  felt  themselves  to  be  masters  of  the  situation.  They 
and  their  Southern  allies  controlled  Congress,  elected  the 
Presidents,  carried  on  the  war  of  1812  without  the  assistance, 
and  contrary  to  the  wish,  of  New  England,  and  were  in  fact, 
as  in  name,  the  rulers  of  the  country.  Merged  as  Virginia 
was  with  other  communities  in  support  of  a  national  govern- 
ment there  was  yet  much  to  keep  alive  the  tradition  that 
state  sovereignty  was  a  real  independence. 

The  day  came  for  testing  this  right  of  sovereignty.  Vir- 
ginia was  not  foremost  in  the  secession  movement  of  1861. 
The  support  given  to  slavery  as  a  principle  was  probably  not 
deep-seated.  A  sincere  attachment  to  the  Union  had  grown 
up.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  After  the  other  States 
withdrew,  Virginia  had  still  to  decide  what  her  attitude 
would  be.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  political  manceuver- 
ing  before  the  majority  carried  its  will;  but  in  the  main  we 
may  ascribe  the  result  to  the  deliberate  judgement  of  the 
people.    The  greatest  of  all  Virginians,  Robert  Lee,  left  the 
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Union  after  many  pangs,  and  only  on  the  ground  of  loyalty 
to  his  State.  "How,"  he  asked,  "could  I  draw  my  sword 
against  Virginia  V '  This  comes  near  to  a  feeling  of  nationality. 
It  warrants  the  belief  that  in  many  minds  Virginia  was  regarded 
as  a  sovereign  community.  Finding  that  the  independence 
won  in  the  Revolution  was  hampered  and  crippled  by  the 
Northern  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  Virginia  proudly 
asserted  her  inalienable  right  to  withdraw,  and  cast  in  her  lot 
with  the  other  Confederates.  The  declaration  of  secession 
expressly  set  forth  that  the  course  resolved  upon  was  a 
resumption  of  the  independence  secured  in  1783. 

The  issue  of  the  war,  therefore,  was  not  merely  military 
defeat.  It  meant  the  triumph  of  the  Union  over  state  rights 
and  the  extinction  of  the  idea  that  the  claims  of  sovereignty 
made  by  individual  states  had  any  real  basis.  The  doctrine 
lingers,  as  we  see  in  California  over  the  Japanese  affair;  but 
its  precise  limits  are  set  by  lawyers,  not  by  soldiers.  Because 
the  national  constitution  was  not  remodelled  after  the  Civil 
War,  the  South  consoles  itself  with  the  belief  that  life  yet 
remains  in  the  cause.  But  the  hope  is  illusory.  The  inde- 
pendence won  in  the  Revolution  was  to  be  shared  by  all,  not 
divided  up  at  will  among  the  victors.  The  central  govern- 
ment came  out  of  the  Civil  War  supreme.  Another  secession 
— if  such  a  thing  is  conceivable — would  have  to  appeal  on 
wholly  different  grounds,  such  as  some  fundamental  altera- 
tion in  the  constitution  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  original  bond. 

And  so  Virginia  is  a  home  of  lost  causes.  The  share  in 
the  glorious  destiny  of  the  Empire  was,  for  reasons  that 
seemed  adequate  then,  given  up.  Slavery  is  gone,  but  not, 
we  may  suspect,  much  lamented.  The  supposed  sovereignty 
of  the  State  has  vanished.  Belief  in  its  reality  can  only 
survive  as  a  pious  opinion.  Political  supremacy,  too,  is  no 
more.  The  Virginian  must  content  himself  with  reconstruct- 
ing a  new  condition  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old.  The  ani- 
mosities of  the  war  are  certain  to  die  out.  To  brave  men, 
who  played  a  great  part  with  courage  and  brilliancy,  there 
is   nothing  humiliating    in  defeat.      The    loss   of   political 
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authority  is  a  harder  blow,  and  the  effects  will  last  longer. 
For  a  century  the  land-owning  class  produced  men  with  the 
leisure  and  wealth  to  devote  themselves  to  public  affairs, 
and  with  certain  traditions  of  statesmanship  which  promised 
to  be  of  permanent  influence.  To  replace  what  is  lost  is 
no  easy  task,  and  when  a  New  South  emerges  the  influence  it 
will  exercise  on  national  policy  may  be  a  modern  product. 

A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun 


FERDINAND  BRUNETIERE 

FERDINAND  BRUNETIERE  died  in  Paris  on  Sunday, 
December  9th.  1906,  while  at  work  in  his  library.  The 
salient  facts  in  the  career  of  this  French  critic  may  be  stated 
briefly.  He  was  born  at  Toulon,  July  19th.  1819.  He 
studied  first  at  Marseilles,  and  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his 
education.  Curiously  enough,  he  failed  in  his  examinations 
at  l'Ecole  normale  supe>ieure  in  1869.  He  had  a  difficult 
struggle  for  a  livelihood  for  some  years  after  the  war,  but 
eventually  gained  a  foot-hold  in  literature  by  an  article  in 
the  Revue  Bleue  of  1875,  on  "  St.  Louis  et  son  Siecle,"  which 
made  such  a  favourable  impression  that  he  was  invited  to 
contribute  articles  to  Le  Parlement.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondesi 
of  which  he  presently  became  sub-editor,  and  in  1894,  Director 
or  Editor-in-chief.  He  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy 
in  1893. 

M.  Brunetiere  enjoyed  a  remarkable  reputation  as  an  orator, 
and  his  lectures  upon  literature  were  always  the  event  of  the 
day  in  Paris.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that,  in  1886, 
he  held  an  important  appointment  as  lecturer  in  the  Ecole 
normale  where  a  few  years  before  he  had  failed  to  take  a 
degree.  During  the  years  1891-92  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Od£on  on  "  Les  Epoques  du  Theatre  franQais," 
which  later  appeared  in  book  form.  His  lectures  on  Bossuet 
at  the  Sorbonne,  in  1894,  attracted  wide  attention,  and  the 
efforts  he  made  to  re-establish  the  waning  fame  of  that  great 
divine  notably  enhanced  his  own  reputation  as  an  orator 
and  special  pleader. 

M.  Brunetiere  began  to  publish  his  critical  articles  in  book 
form  in  1880,  and  more  than  a  dozen  volumes  now  stand  to 
his  credit,  monuments  all  of  them  of  his  erudition  and  con- 
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troversial  talent.  His  efforts  in  constructive  criticism  are 
best  represented  by  his  remarkable  volumes,  "L'Evolution 
de  la  Po£sie  lyrique,"  and  by  the  first  volume  of  a  projected 
series  of  four  entitled  "L'Evolution  des  Genres,"  (1890).  In 
it  he  seeks,  though  not  with  conspicuous  success,  to  establish 
the  relations  which  he  assumes  to  subsist  between  literature 
and  biology.  Darwin  and  Haeckel  are  indeed  strange  arbiters 
to  invoke  in  the  cause  of  literature  ! 

A  certain  interest  attaches  to  the  visit  of  M.  Brunetiere 
to  Canada  in  1897.  He  was  invited  to  America  by  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  "Alliance  Francaise,"  a  well-meaning 
group  of  men  who  aspired  to  create  in  America  a  fresh  interest 
in  the  French  language.  Laval  University  was  forward  in 
the  movement,  and  made  itself  responsible  for  the  sentiments 
of  the  visitor.  The  lecturers  available,  who  were  also  likely 
to  entertain  opinions  agreeable  to  Laval,  were  not  numerous; 
indeed  the  list  was  exhausted  when  Brunetiere  and  Ren6 
Doumic  had  delivered  their  lectures.  The  Jesuits  are 
believed  to  have  treated  the  visitor  with  some  reserve;  but 
the  Sulpitians  who  control  Laval  University  were  entirely 
cordial ;  and  it  was  the  late  Abbe*  Colin  who  arranged  for  the 
lecture  on  Bossuet.  One  result  of  the  visit  was  the  endow- 
ment of  a  chair  of  French  Literature  in  Laval  on  a  liberal 
scale.  The  provincial  Government  contributed  a  thousand 
dollars  for  some  years;  but  at  length  the  burden  fell  upon  the 
Sulpitians  alone. 

M.  Brunetiere  always  acted  the  part  of  adviser  to  Laval  in 
the  matter  of  appointments,  and  must  have  been  at  some  pains 
to  keep  the  chair  filled,  as  it  has  had  four  occupants  in  eight 
years — MM.  Labriolle,  Laurentie,  Leger,  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent. The  endowment  of  this  chair  is  probably  the  only 
important  result  of  M.  Brunetiere's  visit.  The  professors 
have  done  much  for  literary  instruction  in  Montreal,  by  reason 
of  their  distinguished  scholarship,  and  their  native  instinct 
for  form;  and  have  won  for  their  work  the  highest  respect 
from  their  English-speaking  colleagues. 

The  distinguished  visitor  did  not  appear  to  be  much  inter- 
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ested  in  what  he  saw.  He  had  seen  many  things  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  heard  much  which  he  did  not  understand, 
for  he  spoke  English  indifferently  well.  It  was  sufficiently 
ludicrous  to  see  him  attending  a  lecture  by  Professor  Callender 
upon  the  x-rays  which  were  at  that  time  a  new  thing.  He 
was  probably  not  much  concerned  about  the  novelty;  and, 
in  spite  of  Professor  Coussirat's  assiduity  in  translating  the 
lecture  for  him,  he  did  not  manifest  even  the  appearance  of 
interest  in  the  performance.  In  the  Library  of  McGill 
University  he  brightened  up  for  a  moment  when  Professor 
Ingres,  with  dramatic  instinct,  pointed  out  a  shelf  upon  which 
all  his  books  had  been  carefully  displayed. 

Brunetiere's  evolution  vers  le  cathoHcisrne  gave  him  an 
added  interest  in  a  community  which  is  in  itself  largely  French 
and  Catholic.  Madame  Blanc,  better  known  as  "Madame 
Bentzon,"  who  accompanied  him,spoke  freely  upon  the  subject. 
She  said  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  spectacle 
of  Catholicism  adapting  itself  to  modern  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  He  had  dined  in  the  houses  of  Protestants 
in  company  with  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  Archbishop  Ireland, 
both  of  whom  wore  the  ordinary  garb  of  gentlemen.  His  pro- 
fession of  theological  belief  was,  according  to  that  lady,  an 
affair  of  the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart;  he  was  a  croyant 
rather  than  a  de'vot;  he  accepted  Catholicism  not  so  much 
because  he  experienced  a  spiritual  need  of  it,  as  because  it 
represented  authority  and  conservatism. 

Many  of  us  remember  a  slight  man,  short  of  stature,  black 
of  aspect,  and  thrilling  with  nervous  energy,  who  stood  facing 
his  American  or  Canadian  audience  ten  years  ago.  With  Gallic 
precision  he  uttered  his  first  word  at  the  stroke  of  the  hour  ; 
with  Gallic  logic  he  unfolded  his  main  theme,  and  marshalled 
his  subsidiary  facts ;  and,  with  Gallic  precision  he  concluded  his 
discourse, — no  loose  threads  hanging,  no  argument  not  driven 
home, — as  the  next  hour  chimed  from  the  clock.  Such  was 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  the  lecturer,  as  I  remember  him  at 
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Baltimore  in  the  early  spring  of  1897,  and  the  spell  of  Brune- 
tiere the  lecturer  was  sufficiently  potent  upon  me  to  compel 
familiarity  with  Brunetiere  the  author.  I  adopted  him, 
not  without  reservation  and  occasional  protest,  as  my  guide 
through  the  labyrinth  of  French  literature,  and  although  I 
am  deeply  in  his  debt  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  I  may 
frankly  state  that  this  reservation  and  these  protests  have 
deepened  rather  than  diminished  with  time. 

No  critic  is  more  apt  than  he  to  apprehend  and  elucidate 
the  subtle  changes  in  the  social  temper  which  precipitate 
literary  evolutions  or  revolutions,  and  we  must  perforce  ad- 
mire the  cunning  penetration  with  which  he  traces  the  filiation 
and  processes  of  ideas  from  individual  to  individual,  and 
from  generation  to  generation.  But  is  he  a  safe  guide?  Can 
we  accept  not  only  his  opinions  upon  literary  movements, 
which  I  have  admitted  to  be  convincing,  but  also  his  judge- 
ments upon  individual  writers?  This  cannot  be  uncondi- 
tionally said  of  any  of  his  critical  predecessors,  not  even  of 
the  greatest,  Sainte  Beuve,  or  Taine.  A  certain  leeway 
must  be  allowed  to'kmr  own  predilections  and  antipathies 
as  readers,  and  the  pronouncements  of  a  critic  can  never 
have  the  validity  of  absolute  truth.  But  M.  Brunetiere  is 
so  dogmatically  certain  of  his  judgements,  and  so  copious 
in  argument,  that  we  must  exercise  constant  vigilance  to 
preserve  our  independence. 

If  we  relax  this  vigilance  so  far  as  to  become  his  slaves, 
the  literature  of  the  French  middle  age  will  not  exist  for  us. 
Froissart  is  merely  a  glittering  chronicler  of  decadent  chivalry, 
Montaigne  a  dangerous  sophist,  interesting  only  as  an  exponent 
of  the  new  Latinity.  With  the  PUiade  French  literature 
may  be  said  to  begin,  but  nothing  is  really  worthy  of  our 
admiration  until  Corneille  appears,  and  Corneille  is  conspicu- 
ously inferior  to  Racine.  We  must  concede  Moliere's  greatness, 
but  Bossuet  is  a  nobler  figure  and  a  safer  guide  to  conduct. 
In  his  august  shadow  Fenelon  and  Descartes  bid  fair  to  disap- 
pear. In  the  robust  realism  of  Racine's  tragedy,  and  in  the 
satires  of  Boileau  we  shall  discern  a  truer  and  deeper  type  of 
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naturalism  than  the  nineteenth  century  can  show.  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  are  equally  and  thoroughly  despicable  as  men, 
and  the  originality  of  the  former  has  been  over-estimated. 
We  find  all  that  is  valuable  in  him,  save  his  inimitable  style,  in 
either  Bayle  or  Montesquieu.  He  is  the  defender  of  Calas, 
Sirven,  and  de  la  Barre,  from  motives  of  self-interest ;  and 
he  becomes  the  foe  of  Intolerance  because  he  desires  to 
maintain  the  leadership  in  public  opinion,  at  a  time  when 
that  low  fellow  Rousseau,  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  are  aspiring 
to  the  supremacy.  Rousseau  must  be  classed  as  a  writer  of 
the  second  rank  because  of  his  arrogant  individualism ;  but, 
by  his  very  subjectivity  he  acquires  a  literary  importance, 
forming,  as  he  does,  the  link  between  the  pulpit-eloquence  of 
Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue,  and  nineteenth  century  lyricism. 
Victor  Hugo  is  a  great  writer,  even  a  very  great  writer,  but 
he  has  too  much  imagination,  and  is  too  subjective.  Lamartine 
is  the  finer  poet.  The  Realists  do  well  to  combat  the  egoistic 
extravagances  of  Romanticism,  but  their  aims  and  methods 
apart  from  this  are  wholly  ignoble.  And  poor  Stendhal,  and 
poor  Beranger,  and  misguided  Verlaine  and  Mallarm£, — in  a 
critical  scheme  which  leaves  as  our  models  of  perfection  only 
a  few  tragedies  of  Racine,  the  "Provincial  Letters"  of  Pascal, 
and  some  funeral  orations  of  Bossuet,  what  word  shall  be 
spoken  for  you? 

This  may  appear  a  cruel  condensation  of  a  strongly  fort- 
fied  literary  doctrine,  but  these,  after  all,  are  the  transpositions 
of  values  to  which  a  disciple  of  Brunetiere  must  assent. 
Without  subscribing  ourselves  as  his  disciples,  let  us  follow 
loyally  the  chain  of  reasoning  which  leads  him  to  conclusions 
so  apparently  destitute  of  reason. 

Brunetiere  by  his  conception  of  the  critic's  function  places 
in  our  hands  the  thread  which  guides  us  through  the  maze. 
He  properly  maintains  that  the  essential  pre-requisite  to 
criticism  is  a  vast  erudition  which  alone  makes  it  possible 
to  estimate  a  work,  not  as  an  isolated  product,  but  as  the 
characteristic  expression  of  an  author's  talent,  and  as  the 
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result  of  many  rivulets  of  ideas,  and  many  streams  of  influence 
converging  into  one  channel.  Like  Sainte-Beuve  and  Taine, 
Brunetiere  insists  therefore  upon  an  ample  knowledge  of  society 
with  its  constant  pressure  upon  the  individual ;  and,  more 
advanced  in  this  respect  than  Taine,  he  recognizes  the  sup- 
plemental wisdom  of  indicating  the  reciprocal  reaction  of 
the  individual  upon  society.  Such  are  his  concessions  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  milieu.  Taine's  theory  of  the  'moment' 
is  an  instrument  of  delicate  precision  in  the  hands  of  Brune- 
tiere who  shows  a  positive  genius  in  estimating  the  nature 
and  the  force  of  the  intellectual  antecedents  which  mould 
a  given  author's  opinions.  Taine  conceived  that  the  critic's 
task  was  concluded  with  the  mere  act  of  statement  and  ex- 
planation. Brunetiere  held  that  here  the  critic's  task  was 
but  begun.  Having  explained  the  genesis  and  the  ideas  of  a 
book,  it  becomes  necessary  to  classify  the  product  and  to 
judge  the  result.  Remains  the  question  as  to  how  we  shall 
judge.  What  criterion  of  values  do  we  possess  ?  Shall 
we,like  that  discerning  critic  Boileau,apply  dogmatic  startdards 
which  are  inflexible  for  the  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
of  art?  No :  we  are  too  conscious  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  types, 
of  their  birth,  their  perfection  and  their  decay.  Shall  we, 
like  those  fastidious  impressionists,  Anatole  France,  and  Jules 
Lemaitre,  frankly  follow  our  own  proclivities  ?  No !  a 
thousand  times  no !  cries  Brunetiere,  unless  we  would  build 
upon  shifting  sand.  We  must  beware  of  our  natural  preferences. 
We  must  eliminate  the  "personal  equation,"  or  give  to 
criticism  the  waywardness  of  a  mere  straw  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind. 

Somewhat  naively,  we  must  confess,  Brunetiere  bases 
his  theory  of  criticism  upon  the  assumption  that  our  sensi- 
bilities and  our  reasoning  faculty  are  capable  of  severance; 
that  just  as  in  the  sphere  of  morality  we  are  able  to  act  against 
our  instincts,  so  in  the  world  of  thought  it  is  possible  to  judge 
against  our  taste.  The  formula  which  Boileau  established 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  remains  with  few  modifications 
the  basis  of  the  Brunetiere  doctrine  of  to-day,  and  affords 
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him  the  criterion  of  values  which  he  desires.  The  terms  of 
that  formula, — "reason,"  "nature,"  "truth," — are  readily 
interpreted  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  motives  under- 
lying Boileau's  admiration  of  the  ancient  classic  writers.  The 
fact  that  these  authors  have  survived  into  modern  times  im- 
plies that  they  have  dealt  with  human  nature  in  its  permanent 
relations.  They  have  abjured  the  local  and  the  accidental, 
(is  this  true?)  and  have  created  normal  types  of  universal 
significance.  They  are  the  moulders  of  a  venerable  tradition, 
and  stand  for  us  as  models  of  that  which  is  'reasonable/  and 
hence  of  enduring  value  in  literature.  Our  modern  preference 
is  rather  for  what  is  bizarre  and  accidental;  we  demand  that 
emphasis  be  given  to  local  colour,  and  are  infinitely  more 
interested  in  a  literature  which  depicts  individuals  of  strongly 
pronounced  temperament,  than  in  a  literature  which  deals, 
however  nobly,  with  types  of  abstract  significance.  Boileau 
and  Brunetiere  would  join  hands  here  in  condemning  our 
degeneracy.  And  the  Boileau-Brunetiere  Reason  would  not 
only  prohibit  the  pourtrayal  of  extreme  individual  types, 
which  by  their  very  extremism  cease  to  have  typical  value, 
but  with  equal  vehemence  would  cry  out  against  the  indivi- 
dualism of  modern  authors  who  delight  to  give  a  subjective 
colouring  to  thought  and  action. 

Thus  far  Brunetiere's  taste  and  judgement  cooperate. 
He  distrusts  Rousseau  chiefly  because  of  this  arrogant  in- 
dividualism of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  his  reason  confirms 
his  instinctive  dislike.  He  cannot  come  to  terms  with  the 
immense  egoism  of  Hugo,  whose  untamed  imagination  and 
penchant  for  mystery  are  a  further  offense  against  clearness 
and  reason.  And  so  with  fashioners  of  strange  types  of  beauty 
like  Baudelaire,  with  amateurs  of  the  abnormal,  like  the 
Goncourts,  and  with  dilettantes  of  the  obscure,  like  the 
modern  symbolists, — in  them  Brunetiere  is  forced  to  condemn 
a  literature  of  aberration,  and  dealing  with  them,  the  critic's 
instinctive  appreciation  and  judgement  still  move  in  harmony. 

The  cleavage  of  taste  and  judgement  is  curiously  evident 
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in  Brunetiere's  criticism  of  Moliere.  Were  clearness  and  'reason' 
ever  exemplified  more  emphatically  than  in  his  writings? 
Was  there  ever  a  more  'natural'  philosophy?  Yet  Brunetiere's 
final  judgement  upon  his  work  is  hostile.  He  severs  the 
artist  from  the  teacher  so  far  as  to  praise  the  one,  and  con- 
demn the  other.  To  understand  this  we  must  read  the  many 
pages  of  subtle  sophistry  in  which  Brunetiere  explains  his 
idea  of  'nature'  in  humanity,  and  'nature'  in  art.  The  gist  of 
the  long  argument  is  that  man  is  a  kingdom  within  a  kingdom ; 
our  morality ,  that  is  to  say ,  is  a  protest  against  instinctive 
impulse, and  its  elevation  is  proportioned  to  our  power  of 
treading  down  the  'nature'  within  us.  This  brings  us  into 
the  region  of  Christian  dogma  (and  mediaeval  dogma  at  that), 
and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  Brunetiere's  re- 
pugnance for  the  'natural'  men  of  his  country's  literature. 
Such  a  natural  man  was  Moliere,  as  Rabelais  and  Montaigne 
had  been  before  him.  Such  another  was  the  naive  LaFontaine, 
and  even  in  a  fuller  sense  Rousseau  and  Diderot  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century.  Voltaire,  whom  Brunetiere  has  the  good 
grace  to  call  the  most  characteristically  French  of  all  writers, 
goes  to  the  wall,  not  as  the  exponent  of  the  natural  philosophy, 
but  as  the  opponent,  on  other  grounds,  of  Christian  tradition. 

There  remain  the  naturalists  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Do  they  not  seek  clearness?  Do  they  not  follow  nature? 
Are  they  not  clamorously  zealous  in  the  cause  of  truth? 
Finally,  are  they  not  wholly  hostile  to  the  subjectivity  of  their 
romantic  predecessors?  Why  then  may  we  not  accept  this 
group  without  reserve?  Again  we  must  cut  and  slash  that 
poor  word  'nature, 'and  conclude  that,  because  of  the  grossness 
involved  in  nature,  jt  is  not  admissible  to  pour  the  whole  of 
nature  into  art.  We  must  preserve  at  all  costs  the  dignity 
and  the  decency  of  literature.  Furthermore,  the  undue 
emphasis  which  these  writers  set  upon  detail,  their  mania  for 
facts,  even  were  other  vices  lacking,  would  invalidate  their 
work. 

Only  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  from  1640  to  1690,  are 
those  literary  qualities  found  in  combination,  which  constitute, 
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according  to  Brunetiere,  the  consummate  tradition  of  the  race. 
Before  then  all  is  preparation,  after  this  period  all  is  decay 
except  in  the  domain  of  the  novel  and  lyric  poetry,  which 
he  would  have  us  consider  as  inferior  branches  of  literature. 
The  extent  to  which  his  seventeenth  century  prejudices  sway 
him  may  be  illustrated  in  a  sentence :  "  II  y  a  une  connaissance 
des  hommes  et  des  choses  plus  profonde  et  plus  sure,  un  sens 
plus  vif  de  la  realite*  dans  les  m£moires  du  moindre  frondeur 
du  dix-septieme  siecle  que  dans  Diderot  tout  entier."  Is  it 
Brunetiere's  judgement  or  his  taste  that  is  speaking  here? 

The  truth  is  that  no  critic  can  eliminate  the  personal 
equation.  We  may  render  our  appreciation  more  catholic  by 
multiplying  our  intellectual  experiences,  by  breaking  ourselves, 
as  Sainte-Beuve  did,  on  the  wheel  of  spiritual  metamorphosis. 
But  appreciation  and  judgement  advance  -pari  passu;  they 
cannot  in  honesty  be  divorced.  And  this  it  is  which  makes  me 
suspicious  of  all  attempts  to  erect  a  scientific  system  of  criti- 
cism. Brunetiere  disavows  the  intention  to  make  criticism  a 
science,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  always  aiming  at 
a  scientific  certitude  for  his  judgements.  He  appeared  to 
mistrust  his  own  appreciation,  and  he  therefore  pressed  into 
the  service  of  criticism  a  series  of  laws  or  tests  which  should 
correct,  if  necessary,  or  confirm  his  original  judgement.  These 
we  may  call  the  laws  of  French  literary  tradition — a  book 
must  be  clear,  dignified  and  devoid  of  egotism;  and — the  laws 
of  Catholic  dogma — a  book  is  to  be  condemned,  for  example, 
if  it  expounds  a  'natural'  philosophy  as  do  the  essays  of 
Montaigne,  or  the  comedies  of  Moliere. 

The  result  is  that  by  his  very  theories  Brunetiere  is  con- 
demned to  be  rigid  and  pedantic,  and  he  abandons  the  quali- 
ties of  flexibility,  grace  and  a  happy  insouciance  to  critics 
whose  methods  he  despises.  He  charges  with  intellectual 
levity  men  like  Lemaitre,  and  Anatole  France,  who  give  their 
opinions  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  an  expression  merely 
of  their  personal  tastes.  Undoubtedly  Brunetiere  is  as  often 
right  as  they  are,  but  he  lacks  the  art  of  being  gracefully  in 
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the  wrong.  If  Brunetiere  told  me  that  a  play  by  Meilhac  and 
Hal£vy  was  better  than  Moliere  I  should  resent  it,  because 
the  statement  would  be  thrust  upon  me  as  a  categorical  truth. 
Now  Lemaitre  actually  says  that  he  prefers  a  play  by  Meilhac 
and  Hal£vy  to  a  play  by  Moliere,  but  he  says  it  so  winningly 
that  resentment  is  impossible.  I  need  not  surrender  my 
own  judgement.  Lemaitre  would  be  surprised  if  I  did. 
The  only  result  is  that  I  turn  to  a  comedy  of  Meilhac  and 
Hal£vy  with  the  keener  zest,  expecting  to  find  there  qualities 
of  a  peculiar  merit,  and  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
complex  modern  world  we  live  in.  And  why  need  we  be 
annoyed  if  the  same  wayward  critic,  Lemaitre,  makes  a  book 
on  the  Jews  by  Renan  a  text  for  his  own  reflections?  If  he 
tells  me  about  a  Noah's  Ark  that  he  played  with  as  a  child,  I 
shall  not  quarrel  with  him  provided  that  he  makes  literature 
out  of  the  ark, — and  you  may  be  sure  he  will,  because  before 
being  a  critic  Lemaitre  has  remembered  to  be  an  artist.  Brune- 
tiere, honest  fellow  that  he  was,  never  thought  of  being 
anything  but  a  critic,  which  makes  me  fear  that  twenty 
years  hence  his  books  will  be  so  much  dead  matter.  Sainte- 
Beuve  lives  because  his  criticism  is  human  and  creative,  and 
because  he  possesses  that  passport  to  immortality — charm. 
Taine  will  live  because  of  the  vigour  of  his  ideas.  Brunetiere 
will  be  remembered  for  a  time  as  the  most  painstaking  and 
erudite  critic  of  his  age,  and  as  the  man  who  imported  into 
literature  a  number  of  strange  terms,  "the  struggle  for 
existence,"  "the  variation  of  species,"  "survival  of  the  fittest," 
— and  others  equally  cumbrous  that  we  need  not  remember. 
And  so  is  the  critic  criticised,  the  judger  of  men  judged, 
labelled  and  put  away  in  the  cabinet  of  antiquities. 

Pelham  Edgar 
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GREAT  moments  of  history  are  often  recognized  as  such 
only  in  the  light  of  after  knowledge.  Even  the  chief 
personages  on  the  stage  of  events  are  sometimes  only  partly 
alive  either  to  the  nature  of  the  issue  at  stake,  or  to  the  pro- 
bable results  of  their  individual  actions.  They  are  full  of 
motives,  proceeding  either  from  impulse  or  conviction,  and 
when  the  crisis  comes  they  act  as  it  were  automatically,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  former  selves.  So  far  they  play 
their  natural  parts.  But  the  consequences  of  their  doings 
can  best  be  estimated  at  some  distance  from  the  transactions 
in  which  they  have  shared. 

A  great  imperial  drama  is  now  again  being  set  for  our 
all-British  stage.  The  unfolding  of  the  issue  ought  to  take 
no  one  unawares.  For  there  have  been  rehearsals,  and  the 
main  parts  should  by  this  time  be  well  known.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  who  are  privileged  to  share  in  the  action  will 
be  animated  from  first  to  last  by  a  consciousness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  r61es  entrusted  to  them.  What  our  representatives 
may  do  or  not  do  in  London  next  month  will  eventually  in- 
fluence the  whole  course  of  British  history.  They  have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  think,  and  now  that  the  hour  for  action  has 
arrived,  they  should  be  prepared  to  give  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them,  even  though  the  full  consequences  of  their 
attitude  may  still  be  hidden  both  from  them  and  from  us. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  spectators  of  this  drama? 
Every  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  conditions  in  Great 
Britain  knows  with  what  good  ground,  up  to  recent  years,  the 
charge  could  have  been  made  that  the  old  land  was  "uncon- 
scious of  her  Empire.' '  She  did  not  know,  in  short,  that  she 
had  an  Empire,  or  only  woke  up  at  intervals  to  realize  the 
fact.     All  that  has  to  a  great  extent  been  remedied.    There 
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is  probably  no  subject  exercising  more  intently  the  minds 
of  publicists  at  home  than  the  issues  presented  by  the  forth- 
coming Imperial  Conference.  These  issues  have  an  interest 
also  for  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  man  who  writes  to  the 
newspapers, — especially  in  London,  where  the  democracy  has 
become  habituated,  through  Jubilees  and  Coronations,  to  the 
splendour  of  Imperial  pageants.  And  the  English  press 
gives  a  due  share  of  attention  and  prominence  to  the  whole 
matter.  In  the  view  of  a  dweller  in  the  Dominion  the  ques- 
tion may  now  rather  appear  to  be:  Is  Canada  sufficiently 
interested?  Not  to  speak  of  her  leaders,  are  the  masses  of 
population  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved?  Is  opinion 
being  formulated  for  them  in  an  intelligent  and  intelligible 
way?  Are  Canadians,  in  short,  alive  to  the  fact  that  this  too 
is  a  great  "moment  of  history  "? 

The  distinctive  feature  about  the  forthcoming  conference 
is  that  it  is  the  first  that  has  been  specially  summoned,  apart 
from  some  great  imperial  celebration,  and  the  first  for  which 
arrangements  have  been  made  in  anything  more  than  a  merely 
informal  way.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  frame  a  regular 
business  programme.  There  is  to  be  a  definite  paper  of 
agenda.  To  this  paper  the  Government  of  Canada  declared 
that  it  had  no  new  subject  to  add, — the  obvious  inference 
being  that  it  will  be  well  content  if  the  items  left  over  from 
previous  meetings  can  now  be  disposed  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  the  Canadian  Government  does  not  withhold  its  approval 
from  the  substitution  of  "Imperial"  for  "Colonial,"  and  the 
title  "Imperial  Conference"  stands  therefore,  by  anticipation, 
at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Twenty  years  have  now  passed  by  since  the  first  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  London  in  connexion  with  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
of  1887.  The  colonies  were  not  specially  invited  to  send  their 
Prime  Ministers  to  it,  but  in  addition  to  the  agent-general  or 
other  specially  deputed  representative  each  Government 
was  at  liberty  to  include  any  leading  public  man  who  might 
happen  to  go  to  England  for  the  Jubilee,  and  who  might  be 
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specially  qualified  to  take  a  useful  part  in  the  deliberations. 
The  colonial  office  suggested  as  a  suitable  subject  for  discussion, 
in  addition  to  defence,  postal  and  telegraphic  communications, 
and  to  this  the  Conference  of  itself  added,  in  the  course  of  its 
sessions,  such  matters  as  legislation  with  regard  to  merchan- 
dise-marks and  patents,  the  effect  of  foreign  bounties  on  colon- 
ial sugar  production,  and  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in 
colonial  securities. 

The  second  and  third  conferences  were  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  former  was  convened 
in  connexion  with  the  celebration  of  Her  late  Majesty's 
"Diamond"  Jubilee  (1897),  and  the  questions  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposed  for  discussion  in  his  opening  speech 
included  political  relations,  defence,  commercial  relations, 
and  matters  connected  with  ocean  cables,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Imperial  penny  post,  and  alien  Immigration 
laws.  It  is  of  interest  to  record  the  fact  that  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Mr  Chamberlain  referred  to  the  Aus- 
tralian suggestion  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  closer  commercial  arrangements 
within  the  Empire,  stating  that  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  other 
self-governing  colonies  to  join  with  Australia  in  such  an  inquiry, 
the  home  government  would  also  be  glad  to  take  part  in  it. 
Two  points  of  importance  emerge  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  conference.  In  the  first  place  the  assembled 
representatives,  by  a  majority,  declared  their  opinion  that  the 
present  political  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  self-governing  colonies  were  "generally  satisfactory  under 
the  existing  condition  of  things,"  and  secondly,  they  thought 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  hold  such  conferences  periodically 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  common  interest. 

The  coronation  of  King  Edward  was  the  occasion  of  sum- 
moning the  third  conference  in  1902.  The  subjects  proposed 
in  advance  were  again  the  political  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  Empire,  and  its  naval  and  military  defence.  Further 
suggestions  were  invited  from  the  colonial  governments,  and 
with  a  view  to  guide  and  assist  discussion  they  were  also  asked 
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to  furnish  the  text  of  any  resolutions  they  might  desire  to  sub- 
mit. The  most  important,  and  for  some  parties  to  the  Con- 
ference perhaps  the  most  embarrassing  of  the  resolutions  actu- 
ally adopted  was  that  which  gave  a  general  approval  to  the 
proposal  to  establish  some  system  of  reciprocal  preferential 
treatment  of  products  and  manufactures  within  the  Empire 
in  respect  of  customs  duties.  It  was  further  agreed  that  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  conferences  were 
held,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  four  years, 
as  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  on  the  other. 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  the  successor  in  office  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  fourth  Con- 
ference, which  ought  to  have  met  in  1906  but  was  delayed  a 
year.  The  narrative  given  above  has  followed  closely  the 
lines  of  his  encyclical  of  20th.  April,  1905,  which  was  pub- 
lished, along  with  the  replies  received  from  the  self-governing 
colonies,  in  November  of  that  year,  a  few  days  before  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Balfour's  government. 

"It  will  be  observed,"  says  the  then  Colonial  Secretary 
in  his  despatch,  "that  these  conferences  have,  step  by  step, 
assumed  a  more  definite  shape  and  acquired  a  more  continuous 
status.  Their  constitution  has  lost  the  vagueness  which 
characterised  the  assembly  of  1887.  The  conferences  now 
consist  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  colonies, 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  assisted, 
when  the  subjects  of  the  discussion  make  this  advantageous, 
by  other  high  officials  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colon- 
ies. Again,  the  first  three  conferences  met  in  connection 
with  the  presence  of  the  colonial  representatives  in  London 
incidental  to  important  Imperial  celebrations.  But  by  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  last  conference,  and  already  quoted, 
future  meetings  will  be  at  prescribed  intervals,  and  will  be 
solely  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It  may  therefore  be 
said  that  an  Imperial  council  for  the  transaction  of  matters 
which  concern  alike  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-govern- 
ing colonies  has  grown  into  existence  by  a  natural  process." 
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After  making  the  suggestion,  without  pressing  it,  that  the 
title  of  " Colonial  Conference"  might  now  be  discarded  in 
favour  of  " Imperial  Council",  the  despatch  goes  on  to  say: 
"His  Majesty's  government  doubt  whether  it  would  be  wise 
or  necessary  to  give  by  any  instrument  to  this  council  a 
more  formal  character,  to  define  more  closely  its  constitu- 
tion, or  to  attempt  to  delimit  its  functions.  The  history  of 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  such  as  parliament  or  the  cabinet 
system,  seems  to  show  that  an  institution  may  often  be 
wisely  left  to  develop  in  accordance  with  circumstances  and, 
as  it  were,  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  it  is  well  not  to  sacrifice 
elasticity  of  power  of  adaptation  to  premature  definiteness 
of  form."  Then  Mr.  Lyttelton  proceeds  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  which  he  states  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
attaches  considerable  importance.  In  view  of  the  neces- 
sarily brief  session  of  the  Conference,  it  is  desirable,  he  says, 
"that  subjects  which  the  Prime  Ministers  agree  to  discuss 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  prepared  beforehand  by  a 
body  on  which  they  would  be  represented,  and  should  be 
presented  to  them  in  as  concise  and  clear  a  form  and  with  as 
much  material  for  forming  a  judgment  as  possible.  In 
questions  of  defence,  this  work  is  already  done  by  the  Im- 
perial Defence  Committee,  on  which  also  His  Majesty's 
Government  desire  to  obtain  from  time  to  time  the  presence 
of  colonial  representatives."  The  opinion  is  further  ex- 
pressed, in  reference  to  past  experience,  that  "it  would  have 
greatly  conduced  to  acceleration  of  business  and  to  the 
utility  of  the  work  done  by  the  Conference  if  there  had  been 
in  existence  a  permanent  Commission,  representing  all  the 
states  concerned,  to  which  in  each  case  the  Conference  could 
have  directly  referred  the  task  of  examining  facts  and  report- 
ing as  to  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the  principles  laid 
down."  After  citing  the  practice  of  appointing  Royal  Com- 
missions or  departmental  committees  to  inquire  into  matters 
referred  to  them  and  to  suggest  solutions,  Mr.  Lyttelton 
concludes  with  the  statement  that  "His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment desire  to  submit  for  consideration  the  proposal  that 
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His  Majesty  should  be  advised  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
a  more  permanent  kind  to  discharge  the  same  functions  in 
regard  to  questions  of  joint  concern.  ...  Its  functions 
would  be  of  a  purely  consultative  and  advisory  character, 
and  would  not  supersede  but  supplement  those  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  ...  It  would  probably  be  convenient  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  should  also  act  as  Secretary  of 
the  Imperial  Council  when  it  met." 

This  proposal  for  conferring  increased  status  in  and  giv- 
ing greater  continuity  to  the  Colonial  Conference,  as  origin- 
ally constituted,  was  approved  by  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and 
Australia.  With  reference  to  the  joint  permanent  commis- 
sion, the  government  of  Cape  Colony  considered  that  "such 
an  intelligence  department,  well-equipped  as  it  would  no 
doubt  be,  with  information  and  facts  requiring  examination 
with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  legislation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  is  an  essential  adjunct,  and  will 
very  materially  facilitate  and  expedite  the  work  of  the  pre- 
sent body."  Australia  puts  forward  the  question  of  pref- 
erential trade,  endorses  the  substitution  of  "Imperial  Council" 
for  "Colonial  Conference",  agrees  in  the  view  "that  the 
proposed  council  should  be  left  to  develop  by  adaptation 
as  circumstances  may  require,  and  shares  the  confidence 
that  its  establishment  will  promote  that  unity  both  of  senti- 
ment and  action  within  the  Empire  on  which  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  a  large  part  of  the  world  depends."  Newfoundland 
expresses  its  opinion,  through  Sir  Robert  Bond,  with  "very 
great  diffidence", — reading  into  the  proposal  more  than 
would  appear  from  the  papers  as  published,  in  the  way  of 
curtailment  of  colonial  rights  and  contributions  to  Imperial 
Defence.  New  Zealand  was  dilatory  in  its  reply  to  Mr. 
Lyttelton's  despatch,  owing  to  elections  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  full  meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  But  it  undertook 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  Conference. 

The  Canadian  Government  lagged  behind  all  the  others  in 
sending  its  reply,  and  the  attitude  then  disclosed  deserves 
a    careful    statement.    The    Dominion    Ministers  begin  by 
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objecting  that  "any  change  in  the  title  or  status  of  the  con- 
ference should  rather  originate  with  and  emanate  from  that 
body  itself."  It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  this 
criticism  did  not  prevent  the  Canadian  Government  from 
itself  proposing,  a  few  months  afterwards,  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  the  conference  by  including,  in  addition  to  the 
prime  minister,  any  other  ministers  who  might  be  accredited 
by  any  of  the  governments  concerned.  They  dislike  the 
proposal  to  adopt  the  title  of  " Imperial  Council"  on  the 
ground  that  this  "  would  be  interpreted  as  marking  a  step 
distinctly  in  advance  of  the  position  hitherto  attained  in  the 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies."  A  malicious  critic  of  the  words  printed  in 
italics  might  suggest  that  the  Dominion  Cabinet's  conception 
of  progress  in  this  matter  was  to  stand  still.  While  ob- 
viously preferring  that  the  meeting  should  be,  not  a  formal 
assemblage,  but  "a  more  or  less  unconventional  gathering 
for  informal  discussion  of  public  questions",  Canadian 
ministers  would  accept  " Imperial  Conference"  as  a  com- 
promise title.  The  term  " Council"  suggested  to  them  "a 
permanent  institution  which,  endowed  with  a  continuous 
life,  might  eventually  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  full  measure  of  autonomous  legislative  and 
administrative  power  now  enjoyed  by  all  the  self-governing 
colonies."  As  to  the  permanent  commission  of  inquiry,  the 
ministers  of  the  Dominion  could  not  "divest  themselves 
wholly  of  the  idea  that  such  a  commission  might  conceivably 
interfere  with  the  working  of  responsible  government." 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  attitude  of  reluctance 
and  mistrust  is  far  removed  from  the  enthusiasm  of  "Im- 
perial Federation"  days,  when  the  Premier  of  the  Dominion 
himself  was  not  averse  to  contemplating  "even  if  but 
as  a  vision  of  a  far-distant  future,  the  rise  of  a  stronger 
union  and  the  development  of  a  true  Imperial  Government 
and  Council,  directly  responsible  to  the  Empire,  occupied 
in  its  common  affairs,  and  free  from  the  internal  business  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  other  State."     It  may  be  partly 
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accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  the  Dominion  Cabinet  wai 
held  by  some  critics  to  have  gone  too  far  in  what  it  did,  or 
permitted  to  be  done,  during  the  South  African  War. 
Those  French-Canadians  had  still  to  be  reckoned  with  who  say 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  Canada  has  any  such  duty  to  the 
Empire.  Moreover  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  course 
of  a  natural  development  the  ideal  of  nationalism  is,  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  rapidly  displacing  the  colonial  status.  Any- 
thing that  may  seem  to  involve  a  real  sacrifice  of  independence 
is  certain  to  be  looked  on  with  jealous  eyes  throughout  the 
Dominion.  This  hardly  excuses,  however,  the  illogical  non 
sequihir  by  which  the  Canadian  Ministers  intimated  that  they 
would  not  be  prepared  to  discuss  Imperial  defence  at  the 
conference  of  1902,  on  the  ground  that  no  one  scheme  of  defence 
could  be  devised  that  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  each 
and  all  of  our  oversea  possessions.  Mr.  Lyttelton  and  some 
of  the  other  colonial  governments  may  have  been  going  too  far 
and  too  fast.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  is  of  importance, 
on  the  eve  of  another  conference,  to  note  that  it  was  Canada 
that  applied  the  drag.  In  a  circular  note  sent  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  self-governing  colonies  shortly  before  going  out  of 
office  (Nov.  29th.  1905)  Mr.  Lyttelton  says :  "In  deference  to  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
it  seems  to  be  desirable  to  postpone  further  discussion  of  these 
matters  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  conference."  Otherwise 
it  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  now  have  the  papers  before 
them  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  have  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  undertaking  with  which  he  had  concluded  his 
former  dispatch  of  April  1905:  "If  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment find  that  there  is  sufficient  prima  facie  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  colonial  governments,  they  will  cause  a  more  definite 
scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  commission  to  be  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  the  colonial  governments  for  their  observa- 
tion." 

Unless  the  question  has  been  allowed  by  this  time  to  go 
by  default,  it  will  be  for  the  Canadian  representatives  to  show 
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cause  at  the  conference  for  stereotyping  the  status  quo,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  move  forward  to  something  better. 
Meanwhile  a  Liberal  Government  has  been  returned  to 
power  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  though  it  contains  men 
who  are  known  to  be  as  much  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  as  any  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Cabinet,  it  has  many  pre- 
occupations. Those  who  think  that  the  Conference  might  be- 
come a  great  instrument  of  Imperial  unity  were  disappointed 
that  no  place  was  found  for  any  reference  to  it  in  the  King's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  It  is  only  right,  however, 
to  note  that  Lord  Elgin  lost  very  little  time  in  taking  up 
Mr.  Lyttelton's  work.  Without  binding  himself  to  his  pre- 
decessor's proposals,  the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  despatch 
dated  22nd.  Feb.,  1906,  intimated  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  freely  to  discuss  them  when  the  Conference  meets, 
and  asked  to  be  informed  beforehand  of  any  subjects  the  Col- 
onial Governments  might  wish  to  discuss  and  any  resolutions 
they  might  wish  to  bring  forward.  On  26th.  September,  1906, 
in  reply  to  a  telegraphic  message  from  London,  urgently  press- 
ing for  a  reply,  the  Canadian  Government  stated  that  "minis- 
ters do  not  desire  at  this  date  to  present  any  new  subjects  for 
discussion  at  the  Conference."  The  tenor  of  subsequent  cor- 
respondence seems  to  show  that  the  Dominion  Cabinet  has 
always  had  before  it  the  possibility  that  conditions  at  Ottawa 
might  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  toa  ttend.  On  17th.  October,  1906,  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  while  accepting  the  date  set  for  the  Con- 
ference (15th.  April,  1907)  "can  only  express  a  hope  that  the 
business  of  the  session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  may  be 
concluded  at  a  date  early  enough  to  permit  Canadian  repres- 
entatives to  attend  the  Conference."  A  meeting  without  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
central  figures  of  recent  Imperial  celebrations,  would  be 
robbed  of  a  great  part  of  its  interest;  and  it  is  a  rather  bad 
omen  for  the  future  that  a  conference  which  is  held  only  once 
in  four  years  should  be  considered  of  subordinate  importance 
to  current  business  at  Ottawa. 
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What  then  is  to  be  the  next  step  in  the  forward  move- 
ment? Surely  means  will  be  devised,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
real  or  imaginary,  to  make  the  conference  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, with  some  organized  body  in  connexion  with  it  to  do 
work  preliminary  and  subsequent  to  its  periodical  meetings. 
Australia,  Cape  Colony,  and  New  Zealand  have  put  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  agenda  paper,  with  creditable  unanimity,  the  con- 
stitution of  further  conferences,  including  the  question  of  an 
Imperial  Council,  and  in  a  despatch  dated  4th.  January,  1907, 
Lord  Elgin  intimates  that  this  is  the  subject  he  would  desire 
to  discuss  at  the  outset,  in  connexion  with  the  proposals 
outlined  by  his  predecessor  in  office.  The  second  place  is 
given  to  preferential  trade.  Every  one  knows  what  a  thorny 
subject  this  is  for  the  British  Government.  To  reduce  duties 
in  favour  of  the  Empire  and  even  to  tax  food  is  more  than  the 
ordinary  voter  is  ready  for.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that 
the  last  conference  (1902)  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
"That  this  conference  recognizes  that  the  principle  of  preferen- 
tial trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty's 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  would  stimulate  and  facilitate 
mutual  commercial  intercourse,  and  would,  by  promoting  the 
development  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  several 
parts,  strengthen  the  Empire."  To  this  Australia  now  pro- 
poses to  add  "that  it  is  desirable  that  the  preferential  treat- 
ment accorded  by  the  colonies  to  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom  be  also  granted  to  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  other  self-governing  colonies."  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  such  treaties  of  trade  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has  always  been  prepared  to  negotiate, — "articles  on  which 
you  can  give  us  a  preference,  and  articles  on  which  we  can  give 
you  a  preference."  It  will  be  rather  awkward  for  the  British 
authorities  if  the  daughter  states  take  advantage  of  the  invita- 
tion to  their  mother's  house  to  talk  matters  over  in  the  absence 
of  their  hostess,  and  to  go  forward  with  arrangements  among 
themselves,  apart  from  her!  A  bargain-made  Empire  is 
certainly  to  be  deprecated,  but  all  the  same  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  practical  truth  in  Mr.  Garvin's  dictum  that  "the  economic 
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factor  in  its  reaction  upon  every  other  factor  of  the  Imperial 
problem  must  prove  decisive." 

Among  other  topics  now  scheduled  for  discussion  are  de- 
fence, naturalization,  emigration,  judicial  appeals,  reservation 
of  bills,  patents  and  merchandise-marks,  reciprocity  in  pro- 
fessions etc.  The  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  recently 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  would  be  considered  and  the 
possibility  of  adding  to  it  colonial  representation.  This  will 
naturally  lead  to  further  issues.  "Other  subjects  discussed 
would  be  the  Australian  naval  agreement  and  the  questions 
of  naval  policy  arising  out  of  it  ;  the  strategic  principles  of 
Imperial  defence,  the  expansion  of  reserves  of  war-stores,  the 
interchange  of  units  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  and  the  pay  of  colonial  contingents." 

Perhaps  when  the  delegates  get  together  and  warm  to  their 
work,  the  consideration  of  these  and  such  like  problems  will 
do  something  to  stimulate  mutual  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
If  so,  more  will  come  out  of  the  Conference  of  1907  than  the 
man-in-the-street  is  at  present  looking  for.  At  the  hearth  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  daily  contact  with  august  associations, 
there  may  be  some  abatement  of  that  fear  of  the  predominant 
partner,  which  can  be  so  easily  worked  upon  to  stir  up 
the  spirit  of  aloofness  and  independence.  As  Lord  Milner 
said  lately,  "the  difference  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  other  states,  in  the  view  of  the  imperialism  of  the  future — 
the  only  imperialism  that  can  stand — ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  difference  of  stature  and  not  of  status,  a  difference  which, 
however  great  to-day,  must  tend  to  disappear." 

In  the  same  speech  (Manchester,  Dec.  14th.  1906)  Lord 
Milner  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  President 
of  the  Conference  should  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
"Such  an  innovation,"  he  said,  "would  imply  no  disparagement 
to  the  high  office  of  Colonial  Secretary.  The  Colonial  Office 
exercises  enormous  powers  and  rules  over  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  But  the  self-governing  colonies  are 
no  longer,  in  anything  but   name,  under  the  Colonial  Office, 
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or  indeed  under  any  British  authority  except  the  King."  The 
change  proposed  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  might  even 
help  towards  a  new  definition  of  that  much  abused  word 
"Imperialism."  The  idea  that  the  "new  nations  within  the 
Empire"  are  in  the  leading  strings  of  the  Colonial  Office  is 
galling  to  our  young  democracies.  As  the  Irish  look  on  Dublin 
Castle,  so  they  regard  it,  —  arx  aeternue  dotirinationis!  Im- 
perialism must  be  shown  to  be  anything  but  the  enemy  of  nation- 
ality and  liberty.  It  is  in  reality  only  a  form  of  leadership 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  between  imperial  headship  and 
the  democratic  government  of  partner-states.  As  President 
of  a  permanent  Imperial  Conference,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  would  merely  be  "primus  inter  pares."  He  will  now 
have  at  his  side  General  Botha,  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Trans- 
vaal,—  an  eloquent  witness  of  a  magnanimity  unparalleled 
in  political  history.  Not  without  good  reason  has  the  old 
motto  u  Imptrium  et  Libertas"  been  carved  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  South  African  Monument  shortly  to  be  inaugurated 
in  Montreal ! 

There  are  some  who  say  "Let  well  alone!"  Such  persons 
have  not  grasped  the  significance  of  the  new  tendencies  at  work 
in  the  world  around  us — the  British  world.  Here  we  have 
a  colossal  political  organization  which  needs  only  some  ap- 
proach to  a  better  organic  structure  to  make  it  a  constant 
factor  in  the  welfare,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  globe.  The  like  of  it  has  never  been  seen  before, — 
never  in  all  history.  In  the  words  of  a  recent  writer — W.  F. 
Monypenny, — "For  everything  else  in  the  relations  between 
the  parts  of  the  Empire  we  may  find  perhaps  a  parallel  else- 
where :  the  existence  of  a  number  of  national  centres  and  na- 
tional governments  within  our  political  system  is  an  entirely 

new   phenomenon Yet  these  younger  nations  have 

developed  or  are  developing  each  a  true  nationality  of  its 
own.  They  are  virtually  independent  in  their  Governments. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  lost  all  practical 
importance  in  the  present,  and  does  not  even  appear  to  contain 
the  germ  of  any    useful  development  in  the  future.     Their 
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allegiance  is  not  to  the  parent  Parliament,  nor  even  to  the 
parent  nation,  but  to  the  common  throne  and  Empire  in  which, 
indeed,  they  have  a  common  citizenship  of  profound  signifi- 
cance and  value The  Empire  stands  before  us  as  the  living 

embodiment  of  a  new  political  conception  which  transcends 
nationality  without  dwarfing  or  disabling  it,  which  preserves 
all  that  is  good  in  it,  leaves  it  all  its  rights,  but  makes  it  sub- 
servient to  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  ideal." 

Imperialists  are  those  who  wish  to  see  this  Empire  hold 
together,  and  who  desire  to  do  all  that  may  properly  be  done 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  that  unite  us.  Canada  will  be  fortun- 
ate if  her  representatives  at  the  forthcoming  Imperial  Con- 
ference address  themselves  in  this  spirit  to  the  work  that  lies 
before  them. 

W.  Peterson 


GREATER  CANADA  :    AN  APPEAL 

"TV!  OW,  in  this  month  of  April,  when  the  ice  is  leaving  our 
-LI  rivers,  the  ministers  of  Canada  take  ship  for  this  the 
fourth  Colonial  Conference  at  London.  What  do  they  go  to  do? 
Nay,  rather  what  shall  we  bid  them  do?  We — the  six  million 
people  of  Canada,  unvoiced,  untaxed,  in  the  Empire,  unheeded 
in  the  councils  of  the  world, — we,  the  six  million  colonials 
sprawling  our  over-suckled  infancy  across  a  continent, — what 
shall  be  nor  message  to  the  motherland?  Shall  we  still  whine 
of  our  poverty,  still  draw  imaginary  pictures  of  our  thin  herds 
shivering  in  the  cold  blasts  of  the  North,  their  shepherds 
huddled  for  shelter  in  the  log  cabins  of  Montreal  and  Toronto? 
Shall  we  still  beg  the  good  people  of  England  to  bear  yet  a 
little  longer,  for  the  poor  peasants  of  their  colony,  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day?  Shall  our  ministers  rehearse  this  worn- 
out  fiction  of  our  'acres  of  snow/  and  so  sail  home  again,  still 
untaxed,  to  the  smug  approval  of  the  oblique  politicians  of 
Ottawa?  Or,  shall  we  say  to  the  people  of  England,  "The 
time  has  come;  we  know  and  realize  our  country.  We  will 
be  your  colony  no  longer.  Make  us  one  with  you  in  an  Empire, 
Permanent  and  Indivisible." 

This  last  alternative  means  what  is  commonly  called 
Imperialism.  It  means  a  united  system  of  defence,  an  im- 
perial, navy  for  whose  support  somehow  or  other  the  whole 
Empire  shall  properly  contribute,  and  with  it  an  imperial 
authority  in  whose  power  we  all  may  share.  To  many  people 
in  Canada  this  imperialism  is  a  tainted  word.  It  is  too  much 
associated  with  a  truckling  subservience  to  English  people 
and  English  ideas  and  the  silly  swagger  of  the  hop-o'-my- 
thumb  junior  officer.  But  there  is  and  must  be  for  the  true 
future  of  our  country,  a  higher  and  more  real  imperialism  than 
this — the  imperialism  of  the  plain  man  at  the  plough  and  the 
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clerk  in  the  counting  house,  the  imperialism  of  any  decent 
citizen  that  demands  for  this  country  its  proper  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Empire  and  in  the  destiny  of  the  world.  In 
this  sense,  imperialism  means  but  the  realization  of  a  Greater 
Canada,  the  recognition  of  a  wider  citizenship. 

I,  that  write  these  lines,  am  an  Imperialist  because  I  will 
not  be  a  Colonial.  This  Colonial  status  is  a  worn-out,  by-gone 
thing.  The  sense  and  feeling  of  it  has  become  harmful  to  us. 
It  limits  the  ideas,  and  circumscribes  the  patriotism  of  our 
people.  It  impairs  the  mental  vigor  and  narrows  the  outlook 
of  those  that  are  reared  and  educated  in  our  midst.  The 
English  boy  reads  of  England's  history  and  its  glories  as  his 
own ;  it  is  his  navy  that  fought  at  Camperdown  and  Trafalgar, 
his  people  that  have  held  fast  their  twenty  miles  of  sea  eight 
hundred  years  against  a  continent.  He  learns  at  his  fire-side 
and  at  his  school,  among  his  elders  and  his  contemporaries, 
to  regard  all  this  as  part  of  himself;  something  that  he,  as  a 
fighting  man,  may  one  day  uphold,  something  for  which  as  a 
plain  citizen  he  shall  every  day  gladly  pay,  something  for 
which  in  any  capacity  it  may  one  day  be  his  high  privilege 
to  die.  How  little  of  this  in  Canada!  Our  paltry  policy 
teaches  the  Canadian  boy  to  detach  himself  from  the  England 
of  the  past,  to  forget  that  Camperdown  and  Copenhagen  and 
the  Nile  are  ours  as  much  as  theirs,  that  this  navy  of  the 
Empire  is  ours  too,  ours  in  its  history  of  the  past,  ours  in  its 
safe-guard  of  the  present. 

If  this  be  our  policy  and  plan,  let  us  complete  our  teaching 
to  our  children.  Let  us  inscribe  it  upon  the  walls  of  our 
schools,  let  us  write  it  in  brass  upon  our  temples  that  for  the 
Navy  which  made  us  and  which  defends  us,  we  pay  not  a 
single  penny,  we  spare  not  a  solitary  man.  Let  us  add  to  it, 
also,  that  the  lesson  may  bear  fruit,  this  "shelter  theory" 
of  Canada  now  rampant  in  our  day;  that  Canada  by  some 
reason  of  its  remoteness  from  European  sin  and  its  proximity 
to  American  republicanism,  is  sheltered  from  that  flail  of  war 
with  which  God  tribulates  the  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
sheltered  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by   President  Roosevelt 
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and  his  battleships,  sheltered,  I  know  not  how,  but  sheltered 
somehow  so  that  we  may  forget  the  lean,  eager  patriotism  and 
sacrifice  of  a  people  bred  for  war,  and  ply  in  peace  the  little  craft 
of  gain  and  greed.  So  grows  and  has  grown  the  Canadian  boy 
r  in  his  colonial  status,  dissociated  from  the  history  of  the  world, 
cut  off  from  the  larger  patriotism,  colourless  in  his  ideas.  So 
grows  he  till  in  some  sly  way  his  mind  opens  to  the  fence-rail 
politics  of  his  country  side,  with  its  bribed  elections  and  its 
crooked  votes — not  patriotism  but  'politics,'  maple-leaf 
politics, by  which  money  maybe  made  and  places  and  profit  fall 
in  a  golden  shower. 

Some  time  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt,  writing  with  the  par- 
donable irresponsibility  of  a  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York 
and  not  as  President  of  the  United  States,  said  of  us  here  in 
Canada,  that  the  American  feels  towards  the  Canadian  the 
good  natured  condescension  that  is  felt  by  the  free-born  man 
for  the  man  that  is  not  free.  Only  recently  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  of  American  Magazines,  talking  in  the 
same  vein,  spoke  of  us  Canadians  as  a  "subject  people." 
These  are,  of  course,  the  statements  of  extravagance 
and  ignorance;  but  it  is  true,  none  the  less,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  be  done  with  this  colonial  business, 
done  with  it  once  and  forever.  We  cannot  in  Canada 
continue  as  we  are.  We  must  become  something  greater  or 
something  infinitely  less.  We  can  no  longer  be  an  appanage 
and  outlying  portion  of  something  else.  Canada,  as  a  colony t 
was  right  enough  in  the  days  of  good  old  Governor  Simcoe, 
when  your  emigrant  officer  sat  among  the  pine  stumps  of  his 
Canadian  clearing  and  reared  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  in  the  love  of  England — right  enough  then,  wrong  enough 
and  destructive  enough  now.  We  cannot  continue  as  we  are. 
In  the  history  of  every  nation  as  of  every  man  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  standing  still.  There  is  no  pause  upon  the  path  of 
progress.    There  is  no  stagnation  but  the  hush  of  death. 

And  for  this  progress,  this  forward  movement,  what  is  there 
first  to  do?  How  first  unravel  this  vexed  skein  of  our  colonial 
and  imperial  relations?   This,  first  of  all.  We  must  realize,  and 
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the  people  of  England  must  realize,  the  inevitable  greatness 
of  Canada.  This  is  not  a  vain-glorious  boast.  This  is  no 
rhodomontade.  It  is  simple  fact.  Here  stand  we,  six 
million  people,  heirs  to  the  greatest  legacy  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  owners  of  half  a  continent,  trustees,  under  God 
Almighty,  for  the  fertile  solitudes  of  the  west.  A  little  people, 
few  in  numbers,  say  you?  Ah,  truly  such  a  little  people! 
Few  as  the  people  of  the  Greeks  that  blocked  the  mountain 
gates  of  Europe  to  the  march  of  Asia,  few  as  the  men  of  Rome 
that  built  a  power  to  dominate  the  world,  nay,  scarce  more 
numerous  than  they  in  England  whose  beacons  flamed  along 
the  cliffs  a  warning  to  the  heavy  galleons  of  Spain.  Aye,  such 
a  little  people,  but  growing,  growing,  growing,  with  a  march 
that  shall  make  us  ten  millions  to-morrow,  twenty  millions  in 
our  children's  time  and  a  hundred  millions  ere  yet  the  century 
runs  out.  What  say  you  to  Fort  Garry,  a  stockaded  fort  in 
your  father's  day,  with  its  hundred  thousand  of  to-day  and  its 
half  a  million  souls  of  the  to-morrow?  What  think  you,  little 
river  Thames,  of  our  great  Ottawa  that  flings  its  foam  eight 
hundred  miles?  What  does  it  mean  when  science  has  moved 
us  a  little  further  yet,  and  the  wheels  of  the  world's  work  turn 
with  electric  force?  What  sort  of  asset  do  you  think  then  our 
melting  snow  and  the  roaring  river-flood  of  our  Canadian  spring 
shall  be  to  us?  What  say  you,  little  puffing  steam-fed  in- 
dustry of  England,  to  the  industry  of  Coming  Canada.  Think 
you,  you  can  heave  your  coal  hard  enough,  sweating  and 
grunting  with  your  shovel  to  keep  pace  with  the  snow-fed 
cataracts  of  the  north?  Or  look,  were  it  but  for  double  con- 
viction, at  the  sheer  extent  and  size  of  us.  Throw  aside,  if 
you  will,  the  vast  districts  of  the  frozen  north,  confiscate,  if  you 
like,  Ungava  still  snow-covered  and  unknown,  and  let  us  talk 
of  the  Canada  that  we  know,  south  of  the  sixtieth  parallel,  south 
of  your  Shetland  Islands,  south  of  the  Russian  Petersburg  and 
reaching  southward  thence  to  where  the  peach  groves  of 
Niagara  bloom  in  the  latitude  of  Northern  Spain.  And  of  all 
this  take  only  our  two  new  provinces,  twin  giants  of  the  future, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.    Three  decades  ago  this  was  the 
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'great  lone  land/  the  frozen  west,  with  its  herds  of  bison  and 
its  Indian  tepees,  known  to  you  only  in  the  pictured  desolation 
of  its  unending  snow ;  now  crossed  and  inter-crossed  with  rail- 
ways, settled  400  miles  from  the  American  frontier,  and  sending 
north  and  south  the  packets  of  its  daily  papers  from  its  two 
provincial  capitals.  And  of  this  country,  fertile  as  the  com 
plains  of  Hungary,  and  the  crowded  flats  of  Belgium,  do  you 
know  the  size?  It  is  this.  Put  together  the  whole  German 
Empire,  the  republic  of  France  and  your  England  and  Scotland, 
and  you  shall  find  place  for  them  in  our  two  new  provinces. 
Or  take  together  across  the  boundary  from  us,  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut — all  the  New  England  States  and  with  them 
all  the  Middle  States  of  the  North — New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  till  you  have  marked  a  space  upon  the  map 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  lakes — all  these  you  shall  put  into  our  two  new  provinces 
and  still  find  place  for  England  and  for  Scotland  in  their 
boundaries. 

This  then  for  the  size  and  richness  of  our  country.  Would 
that  the  soul  and  spirit  of  its  people  were  commensurate  with 
its  greatness.  For  here  as  yet  we  fail.  Our  politics,  our 
public  life  and  thought,  rise  not  to  the  level  of  our  opportunity. 
The  mud-bespattered  politicians  of  the  trade,  the  party  men  and 
party  managers,  give  us  in  place  of  patriotic  statescraft  the 
sordid  traffic  of  a  tolerated  jobbery.  For  bread,  a  stone. 
Harsh  is  the  cackle  of  the  little  turkey-cocks  of  Ottawa,  fighting 
the  while  as  they  feather  their  mean  nests  of  sticks  and  mud, 
high  on  their  river  bluff.  Loud  sings  the  little  Man  of  the 
Province,  crying  his  petty  Gospel  of  Provincial  Rights,  grudg- 
ing the  gift  of  power,  till  the  cry  spreads  and  town  hates  town 
and  every  hamlet  of  the  country  side  shouts  for  its  share  of 
plunder  and  of  pelf.  This  is  the  tenor  of  our  politics,  carrying 
as  its  undertone  the  voice  of  the  black-robed  sectary,  with 
narrow  face  and  shifting  eyes,  snarling  still  with  the  bigotry  of  a 
by-gone  day.      This  is  the  spirit  that  we  must  purge.     This 
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is  the  demon  we  must  exorcise;  this  the  disease,  the  canker- 
worm  of  corruption,  bred  in  the  indolent  securities  of  peace, 
that  must  be  burned  from  us  in  the  pure  fire  of  an  Imperial 
patriotism,  that  is  no  theory  but  a  passion.  This  is  our  need, 
our  supreme. need  of  the  Empire — not  for  its  ships  and  guns, 
but  for  the  greatness  of  it,  the  soul  of  it,  aye  for  the  very 
danger  of  it. 

Of  our  spirit,  then,  it  is  not  well.  Nor  is  it  well  with  the 
spirit  of  those  in  England  in  their  thoughts  of  us.  Jangling 
are  they  these  twenty  years  over  little  Ireland  that  makes  and 
unmakes  ministries,  and  never  a  thought  of  Canada;  jangling 
now  over  their  Pantaloon  Suffragettes  and  their  Swaddled 
Bishops,  wondering  whether  they  shall  still  represent  their 
self-willed  Lords  nose  for  nose  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire 
or  whether  they  may  venture  now  to  scale  them  down,  putting 
one  nose  for  ten.  One  or  ten,  what  does  it  matter,  so  there  is 
never  a  voice  to  speak  for  Canada?  Can  they  not  see,  these 
people  of  England  that  the  supreme  English  Question  now  is 
the  question  of  Canada :  that  this  Conference  of  the  year  of 
grace  1907  might,  if  it  would,  make  for  us  the  future  of  the  Em- 
pire ?  Or  will  they  still  regard  us,  poor  outlying  sheltered 
people  of  Canada,  as  something  alien  and  apart,  sending  us  ever 
of  their  youngest  and  silliest  to  prate  in  easy  arrogance  of 
'home/  earning  the  livelihood  their  island  cannot  give,  still 
snapping  at  the  hand  that  feeds  them? 

And  what  then  can  this  Colonial  Conference  effect  after 
all,  it  is  asked?  Granting,  for  argument's  sake,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  that  might  prove  it,  our  willingness  to  pay,  their  willing- 
ness to  give  us  place  and  power,  what  can  be  done?  Hard 
indeed  is  the  question.  Hard  even  to  the  Ready  Man  in  the 
Street  with  his  glib  solution  of  difficulties ;  harder  still  to  the 
thoughtful;  hardest  of  all  to  those  who  will  not  think.  For 
if  we  pay  for  this  our  Navy  that  even  now  defends  us,  and 
yet  speak  not  in  the  councils  at  Westminster,  then  is  that 
Taxation  without  Representation ;  straightway  the  soul  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stands  aghast;  the  grim  deaths-head  of  King 
John  grins  in  the  grave,  while  the  stout  ghost  of  old  Ben 
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Franklin  hovers  again  upon  our  frontier  holding  in  its  hand 
the  proffer  of  independence.  But  if  you  admit  us  to  your 
councils,  what  then?  Ah,  then  indeed  an  awful  thing  befals! 
Nothing  less  than  the  remaking  of  your  constitution,  with  a 
patching  and  a  re-building  of  it,  till  the  nature-growth  of 
precedent  and  custom  is  shaped  in  the  clumsy  artifice  of 
clause  and  schedule,  powers  and  prohibitions,  measured  and 
marked  off  with  the  yard-stick  of  the  ultra-vires  attorney. 
This  surely  is  worse  than  ever.  This  perhaps  you  might  have 
done,  save  for  the  bare  turn  of  a  majority,  for  Irksome  Ireland. 
But  for  Uncomplaining  Canada,  not  so. 

So  there  we  stand,  we  and  you,  pitched  fast  upon  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  You  cannot  tax  us,  since  you  will  not  repre- 
sent us.  We  cannot  be  represented  because  we  will  not 
be  taxed.  So  we  stand  stock  still,  like  the  donkey  in  the 
philosophic  fable,  balanced  between  two  bales  of  hay,  nibbling 
neither  right  nor  left.  So  are  we  like  to  stand,  till  some  one  of 
us,  some  of  you  and  us,  shall  smite  the  poor  donkey  of  our 
joint  stupidity  there  where  it  most  profits  that  a  donkey  shall 
be  smitten,  and  bid  it  move ! 

Yet  is  the  difficulty  perhaps  not  impossible  of  solution. 
The  thing  to  be  achieved  is  there.  The  task  is  yours  to  solve, 
men  of  the  council  table.  Find  us  a  way  whereby  the  burden 
and  the  power  shall  fall  on  all  alike;  a  way  whereby,  taxed, 
we  shall  still  be  free  men,  free  of  the  Imperial  citizenship,  and 
your  historic  constitution  unshattered  in  the  progress.  Is 
it  then  so  difficult?  We  come  of  a  race  that  has  solved  much, 
has  so  often  achieved  the  impossible.  Look  back  a  little  in 
the  ages  to  where  ragged  Democracy  howls  around  the  throne 
of  defiant  Kingship.  This  is  a  problem  that  we  have  solved, 
joining  the  dignity  of  Kingship  with  the  power  of  democracy; 
this,  too,  by  the  simplest  of  political  necromancy,  the  trick 
of  which  we  now  expound  in  our  schools,  as  the  very  alphabet 
of  political  wisdom.  Or  look  back  to  where  the  scaffolds  of  a 
bigot  nation  run  with  blood  for  the  sake  of  rival  creeds  that 
know  not  yet  the  simple  code  of  toleration,  to  be  framed  now 
in  an  easy  statute  with  an  artful  stroke  of  a  pen.     Have  we 
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done  all  this  and  shall  we  balk  at  this  poor  colonial  question? 
At  it  then,  like  men,  shrewd  representatives  of  Ottawa  and 
Westminster,  trained  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  Listen  not 
to  those  who  would  block  the  way  with  a  non  posmmus  on 
this  side,  a  non  volumus  on  that.  Find  us  a  way,  shew  us  a 
plan,  a  mere  beginning  if  you  will,  a  widow's  mite  of  contribu- 
tion, a  mere  whispering  of  representation,  but  something  that 
shall  trace  for  us  the  future  path  of  Empire. 

Nor  is  guidance  altogether  lacking  in  the  task.  For  at 
least  the  signs  of  the  times  are  written  large  as  to  what  the 
destiny  of  Canada  shall  not  be.  Not  as  it  is, — not  on  this 
colonial  footing,  can  it  indefinitely  last.  There  are  those 
who  tell  us  that  it  is  best  to  leave  well  alone,  to  wait  for  the 
slow  growth,  the  evolution  of  things.  For  herein  lies  the 
darling  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
this  same  Evolution,  this  ready-made  explanation  of  all 
things;  hauled  over  from  the  researches  of  the  botanist  to 
meet  the  lack  of  thought  of  the  philosopher.  Whatever  is, 
is :  whatever  will  be,  will  be, — so  runs  its  silly  creed.  There- 
fore let  everything  be,  that  is :  and  all  that  shall  be,  shall  be ! 
This  is  but  the  wisdom  of  the  fool,  wise  after  the  fact.  For 
the  solution  of  our  vexed  colonial  problem  this  profits  noth- 
ing. We  cannot  sit  passive  to  watch  our  growth.  Good  or 
bad,  straight  or  crooked,  we  must  make  our  fate. 

Nor  is  it  ever  possible  or  desirable  that  we  in  Canada  can 
form  an  independent  country.  The  little  cry  that  here  and 
there  goes  up  among  us  is  but  the  symptom  of  an  aspiring 
discontent,  that  will  not  let  our  people  longer  be  colonials. 
'Tis  but  a  cry  forced  out  by  what  a  wise  man  has  called  the 
growing  pains  of  a  nation's  progress.  Independent,  we  could 
not  survive  a  decade.  Those  of  us  who  know  our  country 
realize  that  beneath  its  surface  smoulder  still  the  embers  of 
racial  feud  and  of  religious  bitterness.  Twice  in  our  gener- 
ation has  the  sudden  alarm  of  conflict  broken  upon  the  quiet 
of  our  prosperity  with  the  sound  of  a  fire  bell  in  the  night. 
Not  thus  our  path.  Let  us  compose  the  feud  and  still  the 
strife  of  races,  not  in  the  artificial  partnership  of  an  Inde- 
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pendent  Canada,  but  in  the  joint  greatness  of  a  common 
destiny. 

Nor  does  our  future  lie  in  Union  with  those  that  dwell  to 
the  Southward.  The  day  of  annexation  to  the  United  States 
is  passed.  Our  future  lies  elsewhere.  Be  it  said  without 
concealment  and  without  bitterness.  They  have  chosen 
their  lot;  we  have  chosen  ours.  Let  us  go  our  separate 
ways  in  peace.  Let  them  still  keep  their  perennial  Inde- 
pendence Day,  with  its  fulminating  fireworks  and  its  Yankee 
Doodle.  We  keep  our  Magna  Charta  and  our  rough  and 
ready  Rule  Britannia,  shouting  as  lustily  as  they!  The 
propaganda  of  Annexation  is  dead.  Citizens  we  want,  in- 
deed, but  not  the  prophets  of  an  alien  gospel.  To  you  who 
come  across  our  western  border  we  can  offer  a  land  fatter 
than  your  Kansas,  a  government  better  than  Montana,  a 
climate  kinder  than  your  Dakota.  Take  it,  Good  Sir,  if  you 
will :  but  if,  in  taking  it,  you  still  raise  your  little  croak  of 
annexation,  then  up  with  you  by  the  belt  and  out  with  you, 
breeches  first,  through  the  air,  to  the  land  of  your  origin! 
This  in  air  friendliness. 

Not  Independence  then,  not  annexation,  not  stagnation: 
nor  yet  that  -doctrine  of  a  little  Canada  that  some  conceive, — 
half  in,  half  out  of  the  Empire,  with  a  mimic  navy  of  its  own; 
a  pretty  navy  this, — poor  two-penny  collection,  frollicking 
on  its  little  way  strictly  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a 
sort  of  silly  adjunct  to  the  navy  of  the  Empire,  semi-detached, 
the  better  to  be  smashed  at  will.  As  well  a  Navy  of  the  Pro- 
vince, or  the  Parish,  home-made  for  use  at  home,  docked 
every  Saturday  in  Lake  Nipigon ! 

Yet  this  you  say,  you  of  the  Provincial  Rights,  you  Little 
Canada  Man,  is  all  we  can  afford!  We  that  have  raised  our 
public  charge  from  forty  up  to  eighty  millions  odd  within  the 
ten  years  past,  and  scarce  have  felt  the  added  strain  of  it. 
Nay,  on  the  question  of  the  cost,  good  gentlemen  of  the 
council,  spare  it  not.  Measure  not  the  price.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  benefit  we  buy.  We  are  buying  back  our  honour 
as  Imperial  Citizens.     For,  look  you,  this  protection  of  our 
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lives  and  coast,  this  safe-guard  from  the  scourge  of  war,  we 
have  it  now  as  much  as  you  of  England :  you  from  the  hard- 
earned  money  that  you  pay,  we  as  the  peasant  pensioners  on 
your  Imperial  Bounty. 

Thus  stands  the  case.  Thus  stands  the  question  of  the 
future  of  Canada.  Find  for  us  something  other  than  mere 
colonial  stagnation,  something  sounder  than  independence, 
nobler  than  annexation,  greater  in  purpose  than  a  Little 
Canada.  Find  us  a  way.  Build  us  a  plan,  that  shall  make 
us,  in  hope  at  least,  an  Empire  Permanent  and  Indivisible. 

Stephen  Leacock 


Professor  Leacock's  paper  may  be  had  in  pamphlet  form  from  the  Montreal 
News  Company — Editor,  U.  M. 


LOYALTY-TO    WHAT 


THERE  are  certain  matters  which  are  not  proper  subject 
for  discussion, — the  honour  of  a  patriot,  the  virtue  of  a 
prude,  the  learning  of  a  professor,  the  uprightness  of  a  judge, 
the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  the  loyalty  of  a  subject.  These  would 
better  be  taken  for  granted.  Yet,  the  theme  of  every  public 
address  to  resident  and  visiting  nobility,  and  the  burden  of 
the  reply,  is  the  loyalty  of  Canadians. 

When  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign  attends  a  durbar 
at  Delhi,  he  may  quite  properly  remind  the  natives  of  their 
obligations  and  privileges,  in  view  of  the  somewhat  recent 
events  which  happened,  when  "John  Nicholson  by  Jalandhar 
came  on  his  way  to  Delhi  fight."  Lord  Milner,  also,  in  a 
progress  through  the  Transvaal  might  pitch  his  tune  to  the 
note  of  loyalty  in  view  of  the  still  more  recent  events  which 
happened  in  those  parts.  The  Egyptians,  too,  are  quite  pro- 
perly praised  for  their  loyalty;  since  Arabi  Pacha  is  not  dead 
these  many  years. 

There  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  the  word 
in  Toronto,  for  example,  before  an  assemblage  of  persons 
whose  presence  in  that  city  is  established  by  the  loyalty  of 
their  "loyalist"  ancestors  who  suffered  exile  for  their  loyalty. 
There  are  men  yet  living  in  Toronto  who  were  out  in  Sixty- 
Six,  to  repel  the  most  flagrant  invasion  of  a  friendly  state 
which  ever  went  unavenged;  and  they  have  heard  their 
fathers  tell  of  Queenston  Heights  and  Lundy's  Lane.  Nor 
have  they  forgotten  that  their  city  was  burned  to  the  ground 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  Even  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  the  habitants  have  reason  to  know  something  of  the 
meaning  of  loyalty.    Their  fathers  had  to  resist  the  blandish- 
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ments  of  Franklin  and  his  fellow-emissaries.  They  saw 
Montreal  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  their  country  ravaged 
up  to  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

When  the  Sovereign  goes  down  to  Devonshire  to  open  a 
cattle-show,  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  remind  the 
Devonian  descendants  of  those  stout  seamen,  who  on  many 
occasions  saved  England,  of  their  loyalty  by  praising  them 
for  it.  Even  in  Wales  and  Scotland  he  assumes  that  it  is  so. 
The  thing  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  Canada  also,  even  by 
Englishmen  who  cannot  fail  to  remember  the  divided  allegiance 
of  their  own  country  so  recently  as  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  by  Scotchmen  who  were  loyal 
at  the  same  moment  to  Charles  Edward  and  George  the 
Second. 

Having  in  mind,  it  may  be,  these  aberrations  of  political 
feeling  in  their  own  land,  the  more  ignorant  amongst  the 
writers  for  the  British  press  pretend  to  believe  that  we  are 
ready  to  fly  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
slightest  pretext;  or,  failing  in  this  treachery,  that  by  some 
secret  coup  d'etat  we  shall  set  up  an  independent  government 
of  our  own.  These  persons  would  please  us  more  if  they 
would  refrain  from  imputing  to  us  such  evil  intentions;  and 
they  would  serve  better  by  not  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  foreigners  these  unfourided  suspicions. 

So  long  as  Britain  was  far  away,  we  were  under  the  en- 
chantment which  distance  lends.  In  the  long  perspective 
she  was  the  Britain  which  always  stood  against  the  world  for 
right;  and  our  fathers  had  shared  in  her  making.  They 
had  fought  against  each  other — Highlander  and  Lowlander  at 
Culloden,  Cavalier  and  Puritan  at  Naseby,  Orange  and  Green 
at  the  Boyne.  In  Canada  for  generations  we  lived  side  by 
side  more  closely  than  our  cousins  in  Britain,  and  we  gloried 
in  our  old  victories  arid  in  our  defeats.  But  England  to  us 
was  the  merrie  England  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  the 
austere  England  of  Milton  and  Cromwell,  the  spacious  Eng- 
land of  Elizabeth  arid  her  Plymouth  men.  Scotland  was 
glorified  until  her  very  stones  were  dear  to  us,  and  the  wrongs 
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of  Ireland  were  forgotten.     It  was  not  hard  to  be  loyal  to 

that. 

"Keep  your  dead,  inviolate  past, 
"Hold  your  pale  ideal  fast, 
"Well  I  know,  who  crave  the  whole, 
"Only  dreams  and  memories  last." 

But  now  England  is  very  near  to  us.  A  cable-service  is 
paid  to  supply  us  every  morning  with  the  meanest  trivialities 
of  English  life,  to  record  the  intrigues  of  politicians,  to  pro- 
claim the  squalor  of  the  poor  and  the  inanity  of  the  rich. 
The  newspapers  follow — and  they  will  come  in  increasing 
volume  when  the  postage  is  lowered — giving  in  all  their  hideous 
details  the  filthiest  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  any  divorce 
court  in  the  world,  telling  us  of  the  wickedness  of  the  idle 
rich  and  the  brutality  of  the  idle  poor. 

We  visit  England  in  increasing  numbers.  We  look  upon 
the  factory  workers  of  Nottingham,  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
Black  Country,  the  impoverished  farmers,  the  voters  who 
live  in  Whitechapel,  and  the  daughters  of  these  voters,  those 
peripatetics  of  the  Circus.  We  see  the  riches  and  the  vices  of 
the  world  from  Chile  to  Japan  poured  into  London  as  into  a 
sink,  corrupting  the  national  life  at  its  very  source.  The  obli- 
gation of  sympathy  and  commiseration  is  engrafted  upon  the 
old  loyalty. 

Also,  Englishmen  come  to  us.  Some  of  them  in  high 
position  are  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  there  is  little 
which  they  can  do ;  and  others,  more  conscientious  it  may  be, 
expend  infinite  energy  in  a  meaningless  activity.  Many  of 
the  wise  men  who  come  to  write  about  us  write  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  merely  silly.  If  they  have  eyes,  they  do  not  see. 
Their  ears  are  open  to  any  jester  who  takes  pleasure  in  sending 
them  astray.  English  artisans  come  to  Canada,  and  write 
letters  to  the  newspapers  that  they  cannot  find  employment, 
failing  to  see  that  an  employer  wants  a  thing  done  in  his  own 
way,  and  that  may  not  be  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  in  Lone  1<  m , 
as  the  new  arrival  is  so  assiduous  to  explain.  The  Rngliwh 
labourer  who  comes  amongst  us  is  perpetually  exercising  his 
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inalienable  privilege  of  grumbling  in  a  language  which  appears 
to  us  like  a  foreign  tongue;  but  in  his  grumbling  he  forgets  to 
work,  and  we  cannot  forgive  that.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we 
look  upon  our  fellow-Britons  as  fellow-men,  not  as  trees  walking. 
To  the  present  Sovereign  and  the  present  arrangement  the 
people  of  Canada  are  as  loyal  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  perhaps  more  so  than  is  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  or  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  So  long  as  the  British  Parliament  contains  only  a 
due  proportion  of  archbishops  and  Mr.  Healys,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  But  we  are  well  aware  that  the  House 
of  Commons  which  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  the 
last  general  elections  contained,  out  of  670  members,  fifty 
representatives  who  avowed  frankly  their  socialistic  opinions, 
and  ranged  themselves  behind  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  There  is 
no  cause  for  alarm  in  the  presence  of  members  holding  social- 
istic, or  any  other  opinions,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  due 
subordination  to  the  whole.  But  in  the  session  which  followed, 
these  labour  members  were  treated  with  more  consideration 
than  either  the  liberal  or  conservative  parties  received.  They 
had  only  to  bring  forward  a  measure  to  have  it  considered 
favourably.  The  Bill  providing  free  meals  for  all  children  in 
the  elementary  schools  was  opposed  at  its  second  reading  by 
only  one  member,  and  it  was  passed  without  division.  A 
resolution  approving  of  old-age  pensions  was  carried  without 
a  dissenting  voice.  The  bill  by  which  the  unemployed  were 
subsidized  was  criticised  by  only  two  speakers,  and  there  was 
no  division  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  legislation  which 
would  benefit  the  whole  nation  was  kept  back,  and  private 
interests  were  neglected.  One  bill,  for  example,  was  read  a 
first  time  which  had  been  under  formal  consideration  for  twen- 
ty-two years.  We  are  also  aware  that  the  British  House  of 
Commons  contains  a  certain  number  of  members  whose  func- 
tion is  to  obstruct  legislation,  a  certain  number  who  have 
spent  a  term  in  prison, and  that  at  least  one  member  was  elected 
who  was  afterwards  convicted  of  high  treason.  To  ask 
Canadians  to  be  unceasingly,  and  unreasoningly,  and  forever 
loyal  to  that,  is  expecting  too  much. 
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We  are  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  a  united  House  of 
Commons  is  practically  supreme ;  that  there  is  none  to  stay  its 
hand,  and  none  to  question  the  validity  of  its  decrees.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  not  so.  Not  the  House  of  Representatives 
nor  the  Senate,  nor  the  Executive,  not  all  three  together,  can 
enforce  legislation  which  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  Any  citizen  who  feels  himself  aggrieved  has 
the  right  to  demand  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  pass  upon 
the  legality  of  any  enactment,  and  declare  whether  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Constitution  have  been  infringed. 
The  citizens  know  to  what  they  are  loyal — not  to  the  vagaries 
of  popular  assemblies,  but  to  principles  with  which  they  have 
been  acquainted  since  1787.  In  Canada  also  we  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  our  foolish  legislation  can  be  disal- 
lowed by  some  one.  The  people  of  England  are  without  such 
safeguard  against  the  wanton  legislation  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons resolute  to  do  evil — and  we  also,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
us.     In  that,  it  appears  to  us,  the  danger  lies  for  us  and  them. 

The  weakness  of  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  reassure  us. 
Unaltered  in  its  constitution  for  six  centuries,  it  is  an  anachron- 
ism, and  proof  against  neither  ridicule  nor  reason.  Lord 
Salisbury  affected  to  believe  that  its  languor,  its  good-natured 
and  easy-going  tolerance,  were  the  best  assurance  against 
conflict.  That  was  only  his  ironical  way  of  saying  things.  No 
institution  was  ever  reformed  from  within,  and  no  Government 
will  very  soon  reform  the  House  of  Lords  from  without.  The 
Conservatives  know  that,  as  a  rule,  it  will  sanction  their  legis- 
lation; for,  as  Lord  Rosebery  plaintively  observed,  the  son 
of  a  Liberal  peer  is  always  a  Conservative.  The  Liberals 
know  that  it  will  usually  pass  their  legislation,  because  it  dare 
not  do  otherwise.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  that  the  Lords 
will  reject  one  measure,  because  nothing  will  happen  to 
their  House;  and  pass  another  measure  because  something 
may  happen  to  it.  In  one  session  they  refused  the  Education 
Bill,  and  accepted  the  worst  principles  of  trades-unionism.  The 
House  of  Lords,  feeble  as  it  was,  dealt  effectively  with  the 
Franchise  Bill  in  1884,  and  with  the  Irish  Bill  in  1893,  and 
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nothing  happened.  Nothing  would  so  make  for  the  lasting 
loyalty  of  Canada  as  a  House  of  Lords  founded  upon  reason, 
and  therefore  strong  enough  to  resist  predatory  legislation, 
or  legislation  inimical  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  Lords  having  convictions,  even 
if  they  are  based  upon  prejudice.  Our  objection  is  that  they 
do  not  act  upon  the  convictions  which  they  have.  No  legis- 
lation is  the  worse  for  being  obstructed.  By  obstructing  in- 
sane legislation  they  give  the  country  a  chance  to  return  to 
its  senses.  We  would  wish  to  see  the  House  of  Lords  either 
reformed  enough  to  be  completely  intelligent,  or  made  strong 
enough  to  be  consistently  stupid.  A  body  which  is  only 
partially  intelligent  is  apt  to  exercise  at  the  wrong  time  the 
intelligence  which  it  has.  We  would  feel  more  secure  if  our 
interests  were  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Healy  and 
of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  It  would  minister  to  our  self-respect  if 
the  House  of  Lords  were  no  longer  a  recruiting  ground  for 
theatrical  managers  and  the  wives  of  American  millionaires. 
Our  neighbours  to  the  South  are  a  witty  people,  and  they  say 
things  which  we  cannot  contradict. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  loyalty  is  like  any  other  virtue. 
If  pushed  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  a  virtue  becomes 
a  vice.  Love  may  pass  into  sentimentality;  religion  into 
theology;  temperance  into  asceticism;  zeal  into  bigotry; 
caution  may  degenerate  into  cowardice,  and  loyalty  become 
a  stupid  adherence  to  nothing.  There  are  persons  in  Eng- 
land to-day  who  pretend  that  they  are  still  loyal  to  the  House 
of  Stuart,  and  once  a  year  bedeck  with  flowers  the  statue  of 
Charles  the  First.  Loyalty  is  not,  then,  an  abstract  virtue 
like  honesty,  truth,  and  charity.  Its  value  depends  upon 
the  ideals  to  which  one  is  loyal,  and  the  motives  by  which  one 
is  actuated. 

This  utilitarian  view  of  loyalty  is  the  one  which  has  always 
been  adopted  by  the  English  people.  Ever  since  the  great 
events  which  happened  at  Runnymede  they  have  felt  at  liberty 
to  choose  whom  they  would  serve.  On  Bosworth  field  again 
they  had  an  open  mind.    They  taught  Charles  the  First   the 
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valuable  lesson  that  a  king  has  a  bone  in  his  neck.  Eleven 
years  later  they  demonstrated  to  the  Puritans,  in  turn,  that 
practical  loyalty  is  an  affair  of  common-sense.  Again,  after 
only  twenty-eight  years,  they  convinced  James  the  Second 
that  loyalty  was  no  bar  to  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary.  When  Queen  Anne  was  dead  the  Stuarts  required 
another  lesson  in  the  practical  nature  of  loyalty;  and  in  1745 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  convinced  of 
the  truthfulness  of  that  view  of  the  case.  The  Jacobites  have 
left  upon  record  their  impression  that  loyalty  is  not  a  virtue 
of  universal  validity: 

"God  bless  the  "King — I  mean  the  faith's  defender. 
"God  bless — no  harm  in  blessing — the  Pretender, 
"But  who  Pretender  is,  and  who  is  King — 
"God  bless  us  all — that's  quite  another  thing." 

Loyalty  then,  it  would  appear,  has  always  been  to  the 
people  of  England  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  To  the  people  of  the  United  States 
also,  in  1776,  loyalty  was  a  crime  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  and 
disloyalty  the  supreme  virtue.  To  us  in  these  days  it  appears 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  Russians  to  their  "Little 
Father,"  is  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  which 
prevail  in  their  country.  In  short,  the  lesson  of  history  is 
that  the  breaking  with  a  tradition,  if  it  become  outworn,  is 
the  price  of  progress  and  the  safeguard  against  decay. 

But  the  glory  of  the  English  people  is  their  loyalty  to  a 
principle  at  cost  of  disloyalty  to  their  government.  The 
government  often  became  disloyal  :  the  people  never  did. 
That  is  the  privilege  which  Canadians  are  resolved  to  keep 
secure;  to  remain  loyal  to  the  ancient  "truth,  pity,  freedom, 
and  hardiness"  of  the  race,  wherever  those  qualities  may  be 
found.  The  English  people  never  committed  the  unspeakable 
treachery  of  disloyalty  for  material  gain.  Neither  shall  we. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  the  infamy  which  is  alleged  against  us 
by  British  writers  who  urge  that  we  be  given  trade  privileges, 
so  that  we  may  remain  loyal,  and  by  Canadian  writers  who 
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demand  preferences  upon  the  same  ground.  We  all  remember 
the  melancholy  case  of  that  Mr.  Smith  who  ended  his  life, 
because  he  l  'laboured  under  the  apprehension  that  he  would 
come  to  poverty,  and  that  his  soul  was  eternally  lost."  We 
also  remember  that  Matthew  Arnold  likened  many  of  us  to 
this  unfortunate  man,  in  our  concern  for  making  money  and 
saving  our  souls.  We  are  not  now  so  much  concerned  about 
our  souls.  We  have  substituted  for  that  solicitude  the  desire 
to  "get  into  good  society,"  but  we  are  solicitous  as  ever  about 
making  money.  To  the  socially  ambitious  "loyalty"  has 
become  like  the  burden  of  Jaques's  song:  "ducdame — an 
invocation  to  call  fools  into  a  circle."  Within  the  last  year  a 
ship-load  of  patriots  journeyed  to  England,  and  stood  before 
kings.  They  sat  at  banquets,  and  met  upon  equal  terms 
eminent  personages  whose  shoe-latchets  they  would  not  have 
been  counted  worthy  to  unloose,  had  they  appeared  in  the 
quality  of  plain  individual  farmers,  lumbermen,  miners,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  are  several  millions 
in  Canada. 

Loyalty  in  Canada  has  in  some  way  become  identified 
with  that  class  which  favours  a  monopoly  of  trade,  it  may  be 
because  they  have  the  facilities  for  making  themselves  heard. 
They  have  their  associations,  their  paid  secretaries,  their 
publicity  bureaus,  their  cable-service  for  disseminating  their 
views.  It  is  they  who  have  propagated  the  theory  that  the 
loyalty  of  Canada  depends  upon  the  benefits  which  they 
receive.  They  have  created  a  tariff  as  high  as  the  country 
will  stand.  They  have  made  it  a  little  higher  against  all  the 
world  except  England,  and  call  that  a  preference,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  to  give  an  equal  preference  in  any  other 
quarter.  Not  content  with  free  entry  of  their  own  goods  into 
England,  they  demand  that  the  entry  of  goods  from  other 
countries  shall  be  put  under  an  imposition.  If,  they  say,  this 
is  not  done,  Canada  will  become  disloyal,  and  either  seek 
refuge  with  the  United  States,  or  set  up  in  "business"  on  her 
own  account.  Canada  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  her 
loyalty  depends  upon  commercial  gain,  the  sooner  England 
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bids  her  go  in  peace  the  better.  The  spirit  of  Demetrius,  the 
silver-smith  who  saw  his  craft  in  danger,  is  not  the  spirit 
which  actuates  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Canada.  The  proof 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  most  and  best  Canadians  is  that  they  say 
nothing  about  it.  A  wholesome  child  does  not  think  or  speak 
of  his  affection  for  his  parents  or  cousins.  Words  are  unneces- 
sary ;  if  they  are  necessary,  the  sentiment  is  wanting.  Loyalty, 
like  affection  is  a  thing  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  of  the  mouth  or 
the  pocket.  Those  who  proclaim  that  it  is  merit  the  stern 
Miltonic  rebuke:  ' 'Blind  mouths;  for  their  bellies'  sake,  they 
scramble  at  the  feast."  Canada's  loyalty  is  her  birth-right. 
Small  danger  that  she  will  barter  it  for  a  mess  of  money  in 
which  only  these  will  share. 

Nor  is  our  loyalty  a  product  of  fear.  If  ever  the  time  comes 
that  Canada  is  in  danger  of  invasion,  it  will  be  but  part  of 
world-wide  complications  in  which  England  will  have  employ- 
ment for  her  forces  elsewhere.  We  shall  try  to  shift  for  our- 
selves, and  perhaps  spare  a  hand  for  her  besides.  The  thing 
has  been  tried  three  times  already  without  an  encouraging 
result  to  the  invader.  More  ignoble  still  is  the  plea  that  we 
have  paid  down  part  of  the  price  for  commercial  favours  by 
our  assistance  in  South  Africa. 

What  now  can  Canada  do?  We  can  attend  to  our  own 
proper  business.  "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and" — 
work.  We  can  build  our  railways,  enlarge  our  canals,  and  make 
safe  our  harbours.  We  can  grow  more  wheat,  breed  better 
cattle,  take  more  fish  from  the  sea,  mine  more  metals  from  the 
earth,  and  pay  the  fine  for  buying  our  goods  in  England.  In 
eight  years  we  shall  be  exporting  wheat  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  life-time  of  some  of  the  present 
generation  we  shall  have  a  greater  population  than  England 
now  enjoys.  We  can  take  her  surplus  population,  good  and 
bad.  Last  year  in  London  alone  there  were  123,000  legal 
poor.  In  twenty  years  there  need  be  none.  We  can  make 
men  of  them,  or  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  stuff  in  them  of 
which  men  can  be  made.  A  man  who  cannot  make  a  living 
in  Canada  for  himself  and  his  family  is  not  worth  keeping  alive. 
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A  nation  which  is  only  a  trading  and  manufacturing  nation 
— and  England  is  nearly  that — does  not  survive  forever. 
Holland  will  serve  as  an  example.  The  England  which  stood 
against  the  world  was  not  a  bargaining  England,  wrangling 
over  tariffs  and  preferences.  When  she  fought  for  her  trade, 
she  was  fighting  the  larger  battle  of  freedom.  Traders  do  not 
fight,  they  compromise,  as  Holland  compromised.  They  only 
fight  well,  who  fight  for  their  homes.  England  has  lost  touch 
with  the  land,  and  can  rejuvenate  herself  only  by  contact  with 
the  land  again.  It  is  not  too  absurd  to  say  that  the  future 
strength  of  England  lies  in  the  dominions  beyond  the  sea, 
from  which  she  will  draw  a  new  freshness. 

What  more  can  we  Canadians  do?  We  can  be  true  to  the 
ancient  virtue  of  the  race.  We  can  by  example  urge  England 
and  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  to  be  true  to  it  also ;  and 
by  being  true  to  that  we  shall  be  true  to  one  another.  "This 
above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true,"  is  as  applicable  to  a  com- 
munity as  to  a  man.  Canada  will  be  loyal  to  England  so  long 
as  England  is  loyal  to  herself. 

Andrew  Macphail 


AT  PERUGIA 

mHE  SUNSET  colours  mingle  in  the  sky, 
-I      And  over  all  the  Umbrian  valleys  flow; 
Trevi  is  touched  with  wonder,  and  the  glow 
Finds  high  Perugia  crimson  with  renown ; 

Spello  is  bright; 
And,  ah !  St.  Francis,  thy  deep-treasured  town, 

Enshrined  Assisi,  fully  fronts  the  light. 

This  valley  knew  thee  many  years  ago; 

Thy  shrine  was  built  by  simpleness  of  heart ; 

And  from  the  wound  called  life  thou  drew'st  the  smart: 

Unquiet  kings  came  to  thee  and  the  sad  poor — 

Thou  gavest  them  peace ; 
Far  as  the  Sultan  and  the  Iberian  shore 

Thy  faith  and  abnegation  gave  release. 

Deeper  our  faith,  but  not  so  sweet  as  thine; 
Wider  our  view,  but  not  so  sanely  sure ; 
For  we  are  troubled  by  the  witching  lure 
Of  Science,  with  her  lightning  on  the  mist; 

Science  that  clears, 
Yet  never  quite  discloses  what  she  wist, 

And  leaves  us  half  with  doubts  and  half  with  fears. 

We  act  her  dreams  that  shadow  forth  the  truth, 
That  somehow  here  the  very  nerves  of  God 
Thrill  the  old  fires,  the  rocks,  the  primal  sod; 
We  throw  our  speech  upon  the  open  air, 

And  it  is  caught 
Far  down  the  world,  to  sing  and  murmur  there ; 

Our  common  words  are  with  deep  wonder  fraught. 
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Shall  not  the  subtle  spirit  of  man  contrive  [ 

To  charm  the  tremulous  ether  of  the  soul, 
Wherein  it  breathes  ? — until,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Those  who  are  kin  shall  speak,  as  face  to  face, 

From  star  to  star, 
Even  from  earth  to  the  most  secret  place, 

Where  God  and  the  supreme  archangels  are. 

Shall  we  not  prove,  what  thou  hast  faintly  taught, 
That  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  air  are  one, 
That  one  deep  law  persists  from  mole  to  sun? 
Shall  we  not  search  the  heart  of  God  and  find 

That  law  empearled, 
Until  all  things  that  are  in  matter  and  mind 

Throb  with  the  secret  that  began  the  world? 

Yea,  we  have  journeyed  since  thou  trod'st  the  road. 
Yet  still  we  keep  the  foreappointed  quest, 
While  the  last  sunset  smoulders  in  the  West. 
Still  the  great  faith  with  the  undying  hope 

Unsprings  and  flows, 
While  dim  Assisi  fades  on  the  wide  slope 

And  the  deep  Umbrian  valleys  fill  with  rose. 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott 


THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

XONCE  knew  an  accomplished  native  of  Herzegovina, 
who,  when  asked  point  blank  where  he  came  from,  always 
answered  timidly,  "I  am  a  European."  It  may  be  a  similar 
shrinking  modesty  that  has  led  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  exclusively  the  name  of  our 
continent.  The  rest  of  the  world  has  accepted  the  United- 
Stateser,  called  by  another  and  more  euphonious  name, 
not  denying  itself  an  appreciative  wink.  In  Great  Britain 
American  means  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  United  States ;  the 
poor  rest  is  Colonial.  In  foreign  lands,  American  ambassadors, 
beauties,  bars, — all  testify  to  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
United  States.  Such  preamble  is  not  meant  for  instruction, 
but  only  to  justify  the  writer  in  excluding  from  comments  on 
the  American  novel  fiction  written  by  natives  of  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  or  the  British  Arctic  Isles. 

Discussion  of  American  novels  among  aliens  revolves 
around  two  points,  the  scarcity  of  the  thing  and  its  insub- 
stantiality,  the  poverty  of  its  blood.  "It's  so  hard  to  find  an 
American  novel,"  says  the  Englishman.  "Could  it  possibly 
interest  you  when  found?"  asks  the  Frenchman.  In  the 
lengthy  and  agitated  conversation  that  ensues,  the  one  con- 
tends that  there  is  really  no  American  novel,  and  the  other 
proceeds  psychologically  to  isolate  the  American,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  his  roman,  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  English- 
man makes  a  perfunctory  bow  to  Hawthorne,  then  straightens 
his  back  and  wonders  whether  works  so  involved  in  things 
spiritual,  so  little  concerned  with  the  common  affairs  of  men, 
are  properly  novels.  Musing  upon  his  Fielding,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens,  he  concludes  that  they  are  not,  thus  preserving 
his  original  premise  uncontaminated.  The  Frenchman's  last 
words  are,  "But  let  us  not  forget  that  they  have  their  Edgar 
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Poe,"  and  the  gratifying  result  of  the  enquiry  is  that  the 
ignorance  of  neither  is  illumined  while  the  prejudices  of  both 
are  perfectly  confirmed. 

It  is  known  to  the  wise  that  general  impressions  are  gene- 
rally wrong;  none  could  be  further  from  right  than  that  there 
are  no  American  novels.     Every  state  has  its  loyal  legion  of 
novelists  and  every  hamlet,  village,  and  town,  has  its  local 
favourite  laurel-crowned.     There  is  much  affectation  in  the 
Englishman's  position.     International  relations  need  not  be 
strained,  should  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  American 
fiction  in  abundance  be  admitted,  coupled  with  a  plaint  of 
utter  inability  to   read  it.      The  onus  of  the  predicament 
might  be  thrown  on  subject,  style,  even  language,  without 
creating  a  diplomatic  incident.     The  case  of  the  Frenchman 
is  different.     The  French  are  a  literary  people, — their  heads 
are  packed  with  ideas  and  with  literary  conventions,  which  are 
to  them  sacred  things,  just  as  the  domestic  hearth  is  to  the 
Englishman,  or  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  to  the  American. 
Books  in  which  these  conventions  are  ruthlessly  violated  are 
incomprehensible  to  them,  futile  and  sacreligious.  Any  French- 
man, after  reading  only  one  American   novel,  accidentally 
chosen,  can  isolate  a  whole  nation  psychologically,  with  perfect 
lucidity  and  a  clear  conscience.     Another  accident  of  choice 
might  make  this  operation  more  difficult;  for,  however  outside 
the  pale  of  his  intellectual  interests  or  the  range  of  his  sym- 
pathy  the   substance   might   be,   he    would    recognise    the 
presence  of  several  of  his  cherished  conventions,  and  an  ap- 
proximation externally  to  his  own  performance.    A  certain 
similarity  of  form  has  already  been  appreciated  by  French 
critics,  but  it  is  regarded  rather  as  a  closely  imitative  excep- 
tional effort  than  as  an  expression  of  a  national  impulse 
towards   perfection.     At   the   bottom   of   the   Englishman's 
grumble  and  the  Frenchman's  bewilderment  lies  their  habit 
of  associating  the  novel  with  imaginative  literature.     Though 
they  arrive  at  their  knowledge  from  different  points  of  view 
and  hold  some  irreconcilable  opinions,  being  strongly  sentient 
animals,  they  know  literature  of  power  as  distinguished  from 
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that  of  fact  by  its  effects.  They  feel  that  it  does  more  than 
instruct  or  edify,  more  than  record  observations  of  a  scene,  a 
situation,  or  a  character.  They  understand  that  it  makes, 
through  innumerable  diverse  channels  for  a  mysterious  inde- 
finable ideal  of  beauty;  that  it  brings  joy  to  the  sorrowful, 
solaces  the  weary,  and  humanizes  the  wicked.  What  it  does 
for  the  happy  and  good  one  does  not  so  clearly  see;  whether 
it  is  as  much  appreciated  by  them  as  by  the  less  blessed  one 
may  seriously  doubt. 

The  defects  of  quality  complained  of  by  foreigners  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  until  recently,  American 
fiction  has  been  most  prolifically  produced  by  the  good,  con- 
sciously addressing  their  peers.  Hawthorne  and  Irving  were 
pure  of  heart,  and  Poe's  frailties  might  not  have  seemed  so 
censurable  in  another  milieu.  Hawthorne  treated  sin  sup- 
erbly as  Milton  did,  removing  it  from  mundane  evil,  almost 
exalting  it  above  good.  His  constant  theme  was  the  tor- 
mented spirit  of  man,  the  horror  of  sin  concealed,  and  the 
anguish  of  sin  confessed.  The  Scarlet  Letter  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  a  romance  can  be,  and  is  America's  supreme  gift 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Poe's  domain  was  the  fantastic, 
the  weird,  the  marvellous;  his  reason  flits  about  the  border- 
land of  unreason.  His  genius  was  exotic,  unrelated  to  time 
or  country.  Irving  was  an  18th.  Century  essayist  gone  astray 
in  the  wilderness,  a  circumstance  that  gives  a  charm  of  piquant 
incongruity  to  his  gentle  tales.  These  famous  writers  of  the 
Republic's  infancy  had  one  advantage  over  their  successors, 
at  least  what  seems  to  be  an  advantage  for  writing  imaginative 
prose.  The  English  language  had  not  then  lost  beauty  and 
distinction  in  a  transatlantic  atmosphere,  or  it  may  be 
better  to  say  that  there  still  existed  a  remnant  that  con- 
ceived these  qualities  to  be  rather  essential  to  literature.  Few 
of  the  moderns  who  consecrate  their  talent  to  representations 
of  their  own  people  living  at  home  attach  the  slightest  im- 
portance to  beauty  and  distinction,  though  they  often  let 
themselves  go  in  astonishing  bursts  of  grandiloquence,  and 
strange  interludes  of  sound  without  sense.     But,  as  I  was 
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saying,  before  the  rabble  hordes  of  Europe  with  their  com- 
plexities and  their  sophistications  invaded  the  Western 
Continent,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  uniquely 
good,  With  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  rakes  who  became 
Virginians,  they  were  not  exactly  bad,  when  as  Englishmen 
they  had  crossed  the  sea.  Their  dread  ministers  took  care 
that  the  flock  should  not  deteriorate,  and  the  enforced  right- 
eousness of  the  famous  New  England  Colonies  became  a  habit 
which  in  time  spread  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  filtering 
across  prairies  and  mountains,  was  not  quite  lost  even  in  the 
California  mining  camps  of  the  middle  of  the  19th.  Century. 

During  many  of  those  fortunate  years,  fiction  was  manu- 
factured and  practically  monopolised  by  a  group  of  ladies 
no  less  tedious  than  estimable.  They  are  convicted  of  im- 
peccable virtue,  by  their  ingenuous  misrepresentations  of 
the  wicked,  and  a  public  that  bought  and  read  with  grati- 
fication Ruiledge,  Queechy,  St.  Elmo,  and  scores  of  other 
works  of  similarly  harmless  character, and  defective  composition 
could  hardly  have  emerged  from  a  state  of  virginal  innocence. 
The  ladies  affected  delineation  of  villains  who  were  generally 
of  foreign  birth,  scions  of  the  British  aristocracy  being  pre- 
ferred. An  observant  and  patriotic  man,  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe, 
fearing  that  concentration  of  interest  on  a  dissolute  nobility 
might  undermine  republican  principles,  set  himself  valorously 
to  provide  an  antidote  in  large  quantities.  He  celebrated 
simple,  honest,  ungrammatical  compatriots  and  successfully 
drove  the  ladies  into  obscurity.  No  American  with  the  dim- 
mest feeling  for  the  meaning  and  uses  of  literature  ever  thought 
to  gratify  it  by  shutting  himself  up  with  the  Chestnut  Burr,  or 
A  Leap  in  the  Dark,  or  T7ie  Missing  Bride.  When  he  heard 
foreigners  speaking  as  if  he  should  and  must,  worse  still,  as  if 
he  actually  did,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept  for  his 
country.  At  that  time,  such  Americans  were  few  in  number 
and  almost  always  lived  in  Boston. 

The  serpent  took  advantage  of  the  Civil  War  to  slide  into 
Eden.  He  worked  his  evil  will  in  many  directions  with  custo- 
mary swiftness  and  sureness.     The  generation  that  was  coming 
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to  maturity  when  the  long,  grim  fight  was  over  had  gained 
much,  but  it  had  lost  something  rather  valuable:  the  Ameri- 
can's goodness,what  he  would  describe  as  "all  'round  goodness,'' 
was  seriously  impaired.  He  began  to  go  abroad  in  flocks  and 
herds,  to  compare  himself  with  other  men.  His  bumptious- 
ness did  not  always  mean  unconsciousness  of  defects;  it  was 
ofton  bravado  concealing  acute  sensitiveness.  When  he  came 
home  he  dressed  and  dined  as  his  immediate  progenitors 
had  not  dreamed  of  doing.  Sometimes  he  tried  to  speak 
differently,  but  this  effort  was  not  very  successful  and  has 
never  been  regarded  with  hearty  approbation.  His  interest 
in  foreign  books,  especially  in  English  novels,  was  immensely 
stimulated.  The  publishers  began  to  reprint  (the  harsh 
word  "steal"  has  been  used)  the  great  novels,  the  good,  the 
trashy ;  and  even  in  the  last,  and  far  the  largest  class,  he  dis- 
cerned a  quality  that  his  native  product  lacked.  For  the 
trashy  English  novel  has  almost  always  a  note  of  human  sym- 
pathy, a  moment  of  sincere  emotion,  an  ease  and  naturalness 
of  expression,  which  at  least  suggest  the  pleasures  of  literature. 
When  the  travelled  American  counted  his  own  readable 
novelists  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  he  felt  sad,  discredited, 
and  anxious.  Soon  it  was  whispered  in  families  and  rumoured 
down  the  streets  that  the  American  novel  was  no  good. 
Letters  were  written  to  the  newspapers,  mentioning  that  this 
state  of  things  was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  indignantly  inquir- 
ing how  long  it  was  to  continue.  While  distracted  editors 
were  trying  to  explain  why  the  situation  was  as  it  was,  throwing 
much  of  the  odium  where  at  least  it  could  not  hurt,  on  the 
necessity  imposed  on  good  citizens  of  clearing  the  wilderness 
and  laying  firmly  the  foundations  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
before  relaxing  themselves  in  the  more  frivolous  occupation 
of  novel -writing,  the  situation  was  relieved,  if  not  solved,  in  a 
newspaper  office  in  San  Francisco. 

The  value  of  imaginative  treatment  of  life  lies  in  the  force 
with  which  a  writer  renders  a  personal  impression  and  trans- 
mits a  personal  emotion.  Bret  Harte  revealed  with  startling 
vivacity  to  thousands  of  unadventurous  people  a  trail  that 
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led  from  the  world  beyond  down  the  remote  Sierras,  along 
a  river  turbid  with  golden  sands,  and  converted  Poker  Flat, 
Clierokee  Sal,  Tennessee's  Pardner,  into  a  permanent  joy  for 
his  own  and  succeeding  generations.  The  public  that  had 
been  demanding  readable  fiction  was  not  instantly  satisfied 
with  such  a  lively  response.  It  wanted  something  readable 
but  also  proper  to  be  read,  something  that  did  not  too  rudely 
shock  a  not  yet  disintegrated  taste  for  respectability.  But 
the  entering  wedge  was  driven  in  hard,  and  by  a  score  of 
sketches  of  a  community  of  thieves,  gamblers,  and  prostitutes, 
the  traditions  imposed  by  dethroned  lady-novelists  were 
scattered  to  the  winds;  fiction  was  brought  into  relation  with 
life.  Bret  Harte's  brilliant  achievement  in  the  short  story 
probably  helped  to  decide  the  form  in  which  the  best  fiction 
should  be  written  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  anything  about  the  American  novel  without  saying 
more  about  the  short  story.  Though  Bret  Harte's  matter 
was  romantic,  indeed  revolutionary,  his  form  was  classical. 
He  aimed  at  an  effect  of  the  whole.  His  initiatory  appre- 
hension or  view  had  a  vital  unity,  to  the  elucidation  of 
which  each  paragraph,  almost  every  phrase,  contributed. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  arrived  at  his  form 
instinctively,  and  that  he  did  not  consciously  try  to  conform 
with  known  aesthetic  law.  The  great  number  of  excellent 
short  stories  written  during  the  seventies  and  eighties,  suggests 
a  very  general  national  apprehension  of  laws  by  which  that 
form  must  be  governed  to  be  effective.  As  English  literature 
was  then  barren  of  models  of  the  art,  and  as  many  of  the 
American  writers  of  a  period  rather  prior  to  instruction  were 
unfamiliar  with  French  methods,  the  theory  of  studied  imita- 
tion may  be  discarded,  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  (by 
chance  correctly)  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  talent 
lying  dormant  in  the  stricken  South,  in  prim  Massachusetts 
towns,  in  mountain  passes,  and  prairie  shacks,  that,  hearing  a 
signal  gun,  woke  up  suddenly  and  went  to  work 

A  blessedly  ready  wit,  probably  Abraham  Lincoln,  said  to 
Mrs.  Stowe  promptly  on  being  introduced  to  her,  "Oh,  you  are 
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the  little  woman  who  made  the  big  war."  Prejudice  raised 
to  passion  may  achieve  the  wonderful.  To-day  when  even 
the  ashes  of  the  fire  are  cold,  Uncle  Toiris  Cabin  keeps  the 
flame  in  its  heart.  It  is  one  of  the  few  purpose-novels  that 
survives  its  mison-d Stre;  the  purpose  was  great  enough,  and 
the  writer  and  her  purpose  were  one.  No  single  writer  has 
recorded  the  annihilation  of  the  old  South  with  power  com- 
parable to  Mrs.  Stowe's  indictment  of  its  central  institution. 
But  a  group  of  writers  of  short  stories  set  about  telling  how 
their  homes  were  made  unto  them  desolate  even  while  the 
shadow  of  that  desolation  lay  heavy  on  the  land.  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  tales  form  in  sequence  a  tragic  his- 
torical epic.  The  hero  is  young,  the  pink  of  courtesy,  courage 
incarnate,  and  honour's  self.  Born  to  lordship,  his  life-path 
apparently  strewn  with  roses,  almost  before  he  comes  to  his 
own  his  kingdom  totters;  the  roses  are  all  thorns;  he  falls  in 
battle,  his  cold  fingers  twined  about  his  country's  flag.  In 
this  romantic  and  ever  charming  figure,  Mr.  Page  perpetuates 
the  South  t  hat  had  so  long  lived  at  its  ease,  yet  rose  at  the 
trumpet's  call  and  died  fighting.  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
felt  more  deeply  the  less  picturesque  aspects  of  war,  and  while 
narrating  the  sorrows  of  humble  Georgia  folk,  small  planters, 
poor  whites,  permitted  comedy  to  smile  and  wink  in  most 
tragic  circumstances.  Dialect  is  almost  always  an  excresence 
and  a  tedious  imposition  on  good  faith,  nevertheless,  the 
Southerners  excited  laughter  and  wrung  tears  by  their  use  of 
negro  speech.  The  glory  of  the  master  was  often  told  by  the 
lips  of  the  slave.  A  tradition  of  power  was  handed  down  by 
those  upon  whose  labour  it  was  founded,  and  for  whose  sake 
it  was  destroyed.  The  affect  on  American  fiction  of  such  a 
skilful  use  of  dialect  was  pernicious.  It  became  the  fashion, 
the  rage,  and  the  more  corrupt  the  jargon  in  which  a  tale  was 
told  the  more  hopeful  was  its  chance  of  being  hailed  as  a 
masterpiece.  Most  of  the  masterpieces  have  been  long 
forgotten,  but  a  bad  habit  was  fixed  and  few  American  writers 
to-day  escape  the  use  of  ungrammatical  forms,  and  corrupt 
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phrases.  Much  of  the  national  humour  translated  into 
correct  English  would  not  appear  so  very  humorous. 

Miss  Murf  ree  (Charles  Egbert  Craddock)  used  the  uncouth 
speech  of  Tennessee  mountaineers  naturally  in  dialogue, 
though  she  perhaps  overrated  the  charm  of  the  words  "sur- 
vigorus,"  "stiddier,"  and  "catawampus."  She  invested  the 
meagre  life  and  primitive  character  of  the  mountaineers  with 
a  glory  of  romance,  giving  to  sullen,  revengeful  ruffians  mo- 
ments of  dramatic  fire  and  not  incongruous  poetic  dignity. 

Miss  Sarah  Jewett's  people  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  their  quaint  forcible  talk.  As  the  charming  writer 
wandered  along  the  New  England  coast  and  climbed  to  lonely 
upland  farms,  she  listened  to  garrulous  sea-faring  men,  and 
chatted  with  plain  women  of  determined  character.  She 
loved  the  land  and  its  people  with  a  love  that  can  transform 
barrenness  into  beauty  and  divine  a  soul  beneath  the  most 
unpromising  exterior.  There  is  no  harshness  in  her  inter- 
pretation of  a  life  in  which  harshness  is  a  conspicuous  note 
and  no  sneer  in  her  laugh.  Her  sympathy,  tact,  and  taste 
have  taught  her  to  avoid  exaggerations  of  eccentricity,  and 
are  the  foundation  of  her  fine  literary  art. 

Most  of  these  clever  writers  of  sketches,  tales,  and  novel- 
ettes indulge  experimentally  in  novels  which  have  not  added 
lustre  to  their  reputation.  Failure  in  the  more  sustained  and 
elaborate  form  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  limitations  of 
their  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  their  people  were  more  inte- 
resting for  character  developed  in  isolated  communities,  for 
local  peculiarities  than  for  what  they  had  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  their  kind.  There  are  deeper  reasons  which  help  to 
explain  a  disappointing  insufficiency  not  only  in  one  group 
of  American  novels  but  in  almost  all.  The  proper  place  to  in- 
dicate them  is  the  end  of  the  chapter,  by  which  device  one  may 
hope  to  leave  the  impression  of  having  made  a  philosophical 
discourse.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  a  good  story-writer 
should  not,  if  he  has  the  patience,  become  a  novelist.  There  is 
nothing  in  excellence  in  one  form  that  should  exclude  pro- 
ficiency in  the  other.    Of  course,  Mr.  Howells  could  have  shone 
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as  a  mere  tale-teller ;  but  from  the  beginning,  he  1  ook  his  calling 
seriously.  Mr.  Howell's  Americanism  is  beyond  doubt  and 
above  reproach.  His  view  of  life  is  profoundly  in  harmony 
with  views  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
reiterated  in  thousands  of  less  renowned  political  documents 
issued  annually  in  the  United  States,  very  useful  to  the  people 
for  recalling  higher  things,  just  as  family  prayers  are,  even 
if  nobody  listens.  His  thought  about  literature,  and  art, 
and  the  strange  ways  of  foreign  peoples  are  impregnated  with 
his  political  convictions.  His  literary  qualities  strike  one 
most  by  their  energy  and  brilliancy,  like  his  native  air  and 
sunshine.  His  language — a  tender  subject — is  American,  and 
his  deliberate  avoidance  of  sensuality,  one  may  almost  say, 
studied  slight  to  the  senses,  links  him  closely  to  the  good  folk 
of  the  pastoral  epoch  before  the  War.  He  is  as  American,  as 
Aeschylus  is  Greek,  or  Balzac  French,  or  Shakespeare  Eliza- 
bethan English,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  also 
universal  as  they  are,  or  as  Hawthorne  is. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  French,  who  cannot  really  enjoy 
any  form  of  art  until  specimens  are  compared,  and  classified, 
and  bunched  together  in  a  school,  agreed  to  call  the  fiction  of 
the  momemt  "realistic."  To  persons  of  inferior  intelligence,  it 
had  always  seemed  realistic  enough.  The  preceding  school, 
labelled  "romantic"  had  not  devoted  much  attention  to  any 
subject  but  the  passion  of  love,  which  was  pourtrayed  with 
enough  sensuous  ardour  to  make  its  enjoyment  appear  the 
only  object  of  life.  The  realists  and  after  them  the  naturalists 
and  impressionists  used  the  same  theme,  adding  to  description 
and  drama,  minute  psychological  analysis.  They  left  nothing 
unsaid.  That  detached  impersonal  manner  which  is  the  husk 
of  their  realism  and  that  psychological  analysis  which  is  the 
intellectual  decoration  fascinated  some  persons  concerned 
to  establish  an  American  school  of  fiction.  Few  of  them 
seemed  to  perceive  that  a  manner  and  a  decoration  which 
could  complete  the  literary  exposition  of  one  subject  might 
utterly  fail  to  give  value  to  others.  American  novelists  pro- 
posed to  themselves  for  obvious  reasons  to  ignore  the  core, 
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the  heart,  the  lost  soul  of  French  realism.  Mr.  Howells  who 
fell  under  the  spell  of  a  method  has  never  consented  to  touch 
the  substance  even  in  a  tentative  fashion.  The  novels 
written  when  he  understood  himself  to  be  a  determined  realist, 
in  which  he  represents  with  conscientious  fidelity,  numbers  of 
his  country-men  pursuing  a  passionless  existence,  while  he 
dissects  their  simple  motives,  and  uninteresting  minds,  need 
all  his  great  skill  in  such  processes,  to  save  them  from  un- 
readableness.  His  contemporary,  Mr.  Henry  James,  had  a 
natural  affinity  for  the  French  novel.  When  he  went  to  live 
in  France  in  his  youth,  he  had  some  notion  of  his  power  and  a 
conscious  aim,  which  might  be  clarified  and  fortified  in  a 
French  atmosphere.  The  conception  of  a  novel  as  a  work  of 
art,  a  thing  that  must  express,  externally  at  least,  an  ideal  of 
beauty,  was  entirely  his.  He  believed  that  a  dissection  of 
motive  for  action  was  more  valuable  than  description  of  the 
action.  The  substance  of  the  French  novel  did  not  repel  him. 
Though  he  took  counsel  with  many,  he  chose  Flaubert  for  a 
master,  and  adopted  his  attitude  of  detachment  and  almost 
uncivil  indifference  to  his  narrative  and  characters. 

Mr.  James  neither  solves  situations  nor  renders  verdicts ; 
sometimes  he  but  vaguely  intimates  the  trend  of  his  judge- 
ment. Years  ago,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  mot  juste,  and  of 
combinations,  and  arrangements  of  words  which  should  adorn 
precision  without  lessening  preciseness.  The  pursuit  has  been 
life-long,  patient,  and  thorough.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  his  solicitude  is  for  words  for  their  own  sake;  it  is  for 
words  to  say  what  he  means.  His  meaning  was  never  simple ; 
from  the  first  he  eschewed  the  obvious  and,  as  his  mind  has 
become  more  and  more  involved  in  a  highly  sophisticated 
society  with  intimate  and  mysterious  personal  relations,  he 
has  wandered  into  subtleties  all  but  unutterable.  If  there 
are  scoffers  who  protest  that  his  words  are  empty  and  vain 
things,  there  are  also  the  faithful  who  murmur,  "He  knows,  He 
knows."  A  long  residence  in  England  has  not  transformed 
him  into  an  English  novelist.  He  continues  to  look  at  his 
chosen  home  with  the  appreciative  eyes  of  a  delighted  stranger 
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and  represents  the  inhabitants  not  quite  as  they  are,  not  at  all 
as  they  understand  themselves.  The  British  matron,  for 
instance,  considering  herself  after  his  mind  has  played  upon 
her  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  that  the  representation,  however 
flattering,  is  surprisingly  unlike.  His  preoccupation  with  art, 
with  the  way  a  thing  should  be  done,  baffles  the  English ;  it  is 
on  the  list  of  fads  and  eccentric  tastes  which  they  are 
obliged  to  dismiss  with,  "how  odd." 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  who  is  not  ostentatiously  theoretic 
or  artistic,  who  tells  a  good  story  with  a  plot  and  describes  all 
kinds  of  people  one  knows,  very  much  in  the  way  one  speaks, 
comes  nearer  to  the  English  tradition,  is  more  easily  under- 
stood of  them,  and  therefore  dearer.  Fortunately  for  him,  he 
was  living  in  Italy,  when  a  blight  fell  on  the  prosperous  young 
growth  of  American  fiction.  It  was  a  more  serious  calamity 
than  is  the  appearance  of  the  cotton-worm,  or  of  the  weevil 
in  the  wheat  fields,  but  nobody  knew — the  stock  market 
remained  firm.  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  and 
others  assumed  the  mantle  of  apostles,  and  exhorted  all  act  ual 
and  potential  novelists  to  embrace  realism  as  if  it  were  a 
religion,  vital  for  the  soul's  salvation.  They  discovered  that 
the  novel  was  the  most  serious  and  important  form  of  literature 
(which  it  demonstrably  is  not)  and  they  seemed  to  the  waver- 
ing to  clinch  the  argument  by  calling  novel-writing,  "the 
craft."  Mr.  Howells  spoke  scornfully  of  romance.  He  thought 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  method  ridiculous  and  false,  and  his 
influence  pernicious,  which  opinion  so  wrought  upon  Mark 
Twain,  that  he,  in  a  feeble  moment,  solemnly  denounced 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Later,  when  Mr.  Howells  had  grown 
greater  than  his  theory,  he  came  to  think  more  leniently  of 
Sir  Walter  who,  though  still  under  suspicion  of  immorality, 
was  acquitted  of  any  wilful  design  to  corrupt.  He  went 
so  far  by  way  of  apology  to  romance  as  to  differentiate  it 
from  "romanticistic,"  a  word  that  could  denote  only  a 
horrid  thing. 

Many  literary  men  (and  some  women)  differ  from  the  rest 
of  the  species  in  at  least  one  pleasant  way.  As  the  years  fly  by 
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they  lose  youthful  acerbities ;  they  cease  from  scolding ;  they 
mellow.  Mr.  Matthews  also  may  have  relented  about  romance 
and  even  forgiven  the  English  for  not  describing  their  literature 
as  a  "British  branch,"  of  the  tree  in  contradistinction  to  an 
"American  branch,"  Mr.  Matthews,  after  writing  a  number 
of  light  and  very  graceful  stories  (some  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner)  which  conformed  externally  to  the  principles 
of  the  French  realistic  school,  preached  his  gospel  fervently. 
The  novel,  according  to  him,  had  ceased  to  be  a  rattle  or  a 
bauble.  Having  developed  from  narration  of  the  impossible 
through  the  possible  and  probable,  it  was  now  envisaging  the 
inevitable  to  the  expression  of  which  (since  there  could  he 
nothing  beyond)  it  must  hitherto  rigidly  confine  itself.  The 
object  of  this  presumably  perfect  school  seemed  to  be  to  dis- 
courage the  pursuit  of  transient  pleasure  and  the  profligate 
killing  of  time.  Mr.  Matthews'  earnestness  had  a  deadly 
effect.  Societies  for  the  study  of  the  novel  were  formed;  it 
was  mentioned  in  the  curricula  of  universities.  Its  history 
and  evolution  were  minutely  investigated  and  described,  and 
very  soon  it  was  ravished  from  literature  by  science.  Im- 
agination, it  was  insisted,  must  be  subordinate  to  observation 
and  the  novelist  was  warned  that,  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must 
obey  "the  dictum  of  this  scientific  age,  which  seems  to  be  that 
the  novel  must  become  scientific."  One  advocate  of  "modern 
novel  science"  protested  thus  ;  "The  path  of  life  to-day  is 
strewn  thickly  with  the  wreck  of  youthful  souls  because  of  the 
neglect  of  the  study  of  modern  novels  of  realism,  analysis,  and 
purpose,  the  only  existing  key  to  the  riddle  of  human  nature 
and  purpose." 

All  this  well-meant  advice  and  instruction  were  sadly 
misdirected.  Americans  had  shown  sensibility  to  form  and 
it  was  not  their  observation  that  needed  cultivation.  Much 
more  did  they  require  for  guidance,  eulogies  of  sympathy, 
sentiment,  passion — all  those  romantic  exuberances  which 
make  actual  life  endurable  and  without  which  novels  are  arid, 
profitless,  and  insufferably  dull.  That  the  public  was  not 
won  over  and  that  a  Chadbandish  demand  of  the  instructors 
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for  the  "t-rewth"  found  no  response  in  a  multitude  prone  to  sin 
was  suggested  by  a  revolt  from  realism  in  the  shape  of  the 
historical  romance,  in  its  most  "roinanticistic"  form,  a  few 
years  ago.  Blundering,  conscienceless  spinners  of  most  im- 
probable yarns  made  fortunes,  while  rigid  realists  and  omni- 
scient inevitables  nibbled  their  pens  in  Grub  street.  None  of 
these  historical  romances  were  great,  only  a  few  were  good, 
but  their  enormous  circulation,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  were  read  and  discussed  by  persons  of  the  "highest 
culture"  as  well  as  by  persons  of  none  at  all,  seem  to  show 
that  a  practical  democracy,  though  it  might  not  know  that  it 
was  feasting  on  poor  bread,  condemned  the  realistic  and 
inevitable  novel  as  a  stone.  Besides  providing  entertainment 
for  the  people  and  money  for  their  authors,  these  romances 
performed  another  and  a  blessed  office;  they  discredited 
arbitrary  authority  and  made  all  novelists  feel  that  they  had 
again  a  free  hand.  An  interesting  question  is  how  the  free 
hand  will  work.  Undoubtedly  the  novel  will  continue  to 
represent  life,  perhaps  will  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Life,  in  the  great  cities,  at  all  events,  is  now  complex  enough 
to  give  the  interpreter  thereof  more  than  he  has  ever  had  to 
work  on,  to  provide  more  colour  and  variety,  which  shall  stimu- 
late curiosity,  stir  the  senses,  and  set  the  imagination  on  fire. 
There  is  close  at  hand,  substance  of  universal  interest — a  great 
world  moved  by  conflicting  motives  and  ambitions,  and  not 
without  a  suggestion  of  relations  between  men  and  women 
which  are  neither  simple  nor  superficial. 

The  society  novel  has  long  existed  as  a  feeble  imitation 
of  the  feeble  English  thing,  with  rather  more  stress  laid  on 
flunkies,  clothes,  and  "floral  decorations."  From  these  pro- 
ductions, one  can  only  infer  that  the  society  represented  is  the 
dullest  and  most  vulgar  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  that  the 
novelists  are  mere  speculators  on  the  unknown.  Mrs.  Wharton, 
whose  House  of  Mirth  attracted  so  much  attention  last  year 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  said  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  her  subject.  Her  representation  does  not  remove  the 
imputation  of  dulness  and  vulgarity,  while  it  adds  the  more 
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serious  one  of  integral  corruption.  In  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  book,  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea 
Th.  Bentzon  compares  its  pictures  of  manners  and 
morals  with  those  of  the  French  roman,  and  after  dissect- 
ing the  tale,  concludes  very  justly:  " Honest  people  may 
well  be  more  indignant  at  such  situations  than  at  the 
hackneyed  perfidies  of  the  old  adultery,  which  have  so  long 
shocked  Anglo-Saxon  prudery,  and  which  have  at  least  the 
excuse  of  passion."  The  House  of  Mirth  may  not  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  profound  or  complete  study  of  any  significant 
group,  even  that  which  lives  only  for  pleasure,  but  the  cold, 
detailed  account  of  ill-mannered,  rich  men  and  women  experi- 
menting in  many  vices,  without  the  excuse  of  passion,  is  not 
false.  They  might  however,  set  up  the  plausible  defence  that 
they  are  not  of  a  passionate  race,  and  that  they  give  to  vice 
just  what  others  give  to  the  attainment  of  practical  ends  or 
even  of  high  abstract  ideals — energy,  excitability,  and  the 
force  of  a  determined,  rather  merciless  egotism.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  share  the  national  intelligence. 

The  national  intelligence  is  such  a  great  thing,  so  effective, 
so  aspiring,  that  it  may  have  crowded  out  passion,  warm  senti- 
ment, intimate  personal  sympathy.  And  if  the  gods  should 
have  thus  unkindly  deprived  the  American  of  a  fair  share 
of  what  we  call  human  nature,  is  it  his  fault  that,  however 
wonderful,  he  is  not  deeply  interesting?  Shall  we  cavil  at  him 
if  his  novels,  however  clever,  have  rarely  that  combination  of 
excellence  that  produces  charm  and  converts  mere  writing 
into  literature? 

A.  M.  Logan 
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ONE  OF  the  most  serious  problems  that  confronts  the 
British  empire  is  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  people 
in  towns  and  cities,  as  shown  by  their  decreased  stature.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  evil  influences  on  health,  caused  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  factories  and  other  industries 
incidental  to  the  demands  of  increased  trade.  These  con- 
ditions are  beginning  to  show  even  in  Canada. 

While  it  is  true  that,  with  a  population  of  five  and  one 
half  millions,  only  about  two  millions  live  in  cities,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  with  an  increase  of  550,000  from  1891,  to 
1901,  the  country  absorbed  only  50,000,  the  other  500,000 
flocking  to  the  cities  which  are  thus  growing  ten  times  as 
fast  in  population  as  the  country.  In  the  United  States 
110  years  ago,  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  in 
cities ;  now  the  percentage  is  nearly  sixty. 

With  the  crowding  of  people  together  in  cities  and  the 
specialization  of  labour,  race  deterioration  is  inevitable.  The 
youth  who  spends  his  whole  day  bending  over  a  book,  or  in 
the  factory,  cannot  expect  to  have  the  straight  back  and 
clear  sight  of  the  country  boy  who  swims,  rides,  and  tramps 
through  the  woods  to  his  heart's  content,  and  his  bodily 
salvation.  On  every  side  the  city  boy's  activities  are  cur- 
tailed and  his  movements  hampered.  Nor  is  this  the  worst, 
for  the  very  occupations  to  which  many  students  have  been 
driven  in  the  intense  struggle  for  the  means  to  gain  a  college 
education  leave  their  indelible  imprint  on  their  physique, 
and  in  some  cases  have  killed  out  the  very  desire  for  the 
larger  physical  life,  that  should  be  every  young  man's  birth- 
right. 
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That  America  and  Great  Britain  are  seriously  alarmed 
over  this  condition  is  seen  in  the  agitation  for  parks  and 
play  grounds,  open  air  baths,  and  gymnasia,  now  so  active  in 
all  the  larger  cities  of  America,  and  the  appointment  of  Royal 
Commissions  of  enquiry  in  England.  It  is  our  duty  as 
educators  to  impress  upon  city  arid  town  councils  in  Canada 
the  necessity  of  laying  aside  such  breathing  space  and  play 
grounds  as  will  provide  for  the  crowded  city  of  the  future. 
Whatever  is  done,  the  individual  must  always  suffer  from 
the  artificial  conditions  of  city  life.  Professor  Tyler  says: 
'  'Your  cities  take  our  young  men,  and  in  two,  or  at  most  three, 
generations,  you  burn  them  up.  What  do  you  give  us  back? 
Nothing.' ' 

The  country  boy  has  a  better  start,  but  even  with  him 
the  work  of  the  farm  is  uneven  and  often  deforming.  When 
he  rises  to  the  dignity  of  sitting  all  day  on  the  self-binder  in 
harvest  time,  his  bent  back  and  idle  arms  are  not  getting  the 
exercise  they  did,  when  he  drew  the  band,  and  bound  the 
sheaf  with  his  own  hands.  In  the*  finer  physical  accomplish- 
ments of  alertness  and  activity  he  is  seldom  the  peer  of  his 
city  competitor. 

The  object  of  a  college  education  is  the  training  and 
developing  of  citizens  tyho  are  well  equipped  mentally;  self- 
reliant  morally;  and  efficient  physically  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  a  nation's  progress,  not  alone  on  account  of  their 
knowledge,  but  also  by  reason  of  being  able  to  put  their 
knowledge  to  its  best  use,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
good  brain  well  nourished  by  pure  blood,  a  sound  heart,  a 
good  digestion,  an  active  and  obedient  muscular  system. 
The  man  who  lacks  these  essentials  lives  on  a  lower  plane. 
He  is  less  capable,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  incapacity  a  failure, 
whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  his  mind. 

It  is  the  object  of  Physical  Education  to  enrich  the  soil 
upon  which  the  seeds  of  knowledge  will  be  sown.  Let  us 
examine  the  condition  of  the  soil,  when  it  first  comes 
under  cultivation,  and  let  us  find  the  influences  that  have 
been  at  work  in  modifying  it.      The  college  course  should 
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begin  with  a  careful  examination — a  sort  of  stock  taking 
— to  find  the  exact  nature  of  the  material  given  us,  upon 
which  to  base  advice  and  instruction.  The  student  is 
measured,  and  his  strength  tested,  to  find  out  how  he  compares 
with  his  fellows  in  proportion  and  power.  His  posture  and 
development  are  noted;  his  heart  and  lungs  examined,  that 
he  may  be  put  on  guard  against  any  latent  weakness  or  disease, 
if  present.  The  acuteness  of  his  sight  and  hearing  are  cal- 
culated, that  he  may  be  informed  if  there  be  any  serious  im- 
pairment of  the  two  most  important  avenues  by  which 
knowledge  comes  to  him.  Finally  he  is  tested  as  to  his 
ability  to  accomplish  certain  muscular  feats  that  cover  the 
main  activities  of  the  body — agility,  speed,  and  strength. 
A  heterogeneous  procession  they  form,  as  they  pass  before  the 
examiner. 

This  year  at  Pennsylvania,  over  1,000  Freshmen  were 
examined.  Of  these,  30  per  cent,  had  lived  a  sedentary 
life,  while  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
showed  some  marked  physical  defect.  Here,  it  was  the 
broken  down  arch  of  the  foot  in  the  clerk  whose  long  hours 
of  standing  had  done  their  crippling  work.  There,  it  was  the 
flat  chest  and  prominent  abdomen  of  the  anaemic  school 
boy  whose  round  shoulders  and  protruding  chin  are  so 
characteristic  of  his  flabby  muscles,  relaxed  ligaments,  and 
listless  mental  state.  Again,  it  was  the  drooping  shoulders, 
and  crooked  spine,  or  the  dulled  hearing,  and  faulty  sight, 
that  had  been  the  unsuspected  cause  of  such  persistent 
headaches.  All  these  conditions  must  be  provided  for. 
Advice  must  be  given,  and,  where  necessary,  suitable  exercise 
prescribed. 

Then  there  is  the  intangible,  elusive,  average  man  coming 
as  he  does  from  the  farm,  the  office,  the  factory,  the  shop,  or 
the  school,  poor  in  pocket,  earning  his  way  through  college, 
or  living  on  the  meagre  allowance  that  is  with  difficulty  spared 
by  his  parents.  Usually  he  is  in  grim  earnest  about  his 
studies ;  he  has  no  athletic  ambitions,  but  wants  to  make 
every  moment  of  his  course  count.     He  must  be  provided 
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with  enough  exercise  to  keep  him  in  the  best  physical  con- 
dition to  make  use  of  his  lectures  and  laboratory  work, 
without  involving  too  great  inroads  upon  his  precious  time. 

Then  there  are  the  athletes,  clear-skinned,  and  clean- 
limbed, in  number  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment 
of  students.  These  are  bigger,  and  stronger  physically,  than 
the  rest.  At  Pennsylvania,  the  average  weight  of  a  foot 
ball  player  is  174  pounds,  which  is  35  pounds  more  than  the 
general  average.  The  oarsmen  average  164  pounds,  or  25 
pounds  above  the  average.  Their  height  of  5ft.  11 3^  inches, 
exceeded  the  average  height  by  over  three  inches.  Manifestly, 
the  exercise  of  the  average  man  is  not  for  them.  Yet,  while 
facilities  should  be  given  them  for  practising  their  chosen 
sport,  the  necessity  of  advice  and  direction,  and  in  some 
cases  restraint,  has  been  tragically  shown  in  Canada  in  the 
last  few  months. 

The  University  is  given  four  years  of  the  best  and  most 
plastic  part  of  a  young  man's  life  in  which  to  mould  him  into 
that  form  which  we  recognize  as  the  ideal  citizen,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  without  considering  the  physical  needs  of 
these  three  classes  of  men. 

For  specific  defects,  special  exercise  is  required  to  correct 
them.  Last  year  a  young  man  came  to  me  saying  that  he 
had  been  rejected  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  because 
of  flat  foot  and  lateral  curvature.  A  six  months'  course  of 
special  exercise  enabled  him  to  pass  easily  the  examination, 
and  he  is  now  attending  the  Academy.  This  year  a  Freshman, 
entering  on  the  study  of  Architecture,  complained  that  he 
could  not  study  on  account  of  frequent  headaches,  especially 
after  long  reading  or  drafting.  The  examination  of  his  eyes 
showed  less  than  half  the  normal  acuity,  which  was  wholly 
unsuspected,  and  of  course  uncorrected  by  glasses.  Think 
of  the  unwarranted  nervous  strain  that  four  years  of  contin- 
uous, close  eye-work  would  have  meant  to  him,  had  he  not 
had  timely  advice.  These  are  only  examples  taken  at  random 
out  of  the  hundreds  that  come  under  the  medical  examiner's 
eye  from  year  to  year,  to  show  the  marked  limitations  due 
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to  physical  defects,  and  the  needless  waste  of  energy  that 
does  go  on  if  systematic  care  be  not  taken.  I  do  not  touch 
upon  the  constant  advice  on  personal  hygiene  for  which  one 
is  consulted,  that  goes  so  far  toward  the  comfort  and  effici- 
ency of  the  student. 

For  the  average  man  who  is  not  defective,  but  is  not  an 
athlete,  who  has  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability  to  repre- 
sent his  University  upon  the  track  or  field,  a  course  of  exercise 
of  progressively  increasing  difficulty  should  be  carefully 
designed  and  graded.  A  definite  amount  of  work  should  be 
required  weekly  of  every  student  as  part  of  his  college  course, 
and  for  this  he  should  receive  credit  on  the  basis  of  laboratory 
work.  This  requirement  is  necessary,  because  the  ideas  of 
most  young  men  on  the  subject  are  either  exceedingly  vague, 
or  totally  wrong.  In  many  cases,  the  play  instinct  of  the 
student  has  become  atrophied  from  disuse,  or  his  attitude 
may  be  antagonistic  to  active  exercise  of  any  kind  under  the 
false  impression  that  it  is  time  taken  from  those  studies  that 
will  be  of  more  direct  utility  to  him  in  his  life's  work. 

Such  a  course  must  be  designed  with  two  objects  in  view : 
first,  the  correction  of  those  bad  physical  habits  that  go 
with  the  sedentary  life  of  the  student;  and,  second,  a  system- 
atic education  of  those  bodily  powers  that  will  be  most  useful 
to  him  during  his  college  life  and  after  graduation.  The 
sudden  change  from  an  active,  outdoor  life,  to  that  of  the 
confinement  of  college  work,  is  not  unattended  with  dangers 
to  the  health,  as  is  shown  by  the  tendencies  to  colds,  distur- 
bances of  the  digestive  organs,  headaches  and  many  other  of 
the  common  ills  for  which  the  college  medical  examiner  is 
continually  consulted. 

The  long  hours  spent  in  the  lecture  rooms — not  always 
too  well  ventilated — or  bending  over  the  laboratory  table, 
must  be  corrected  by  exercise  that  will  strengthen  the  tired 
back  and  stimulate  the  sluggish  heart  and  inactive  digestion, 
that  will  draw  the  blood  from  the  congested  brain  and 
abdominal  viscera  out  into  the  swelling  muscles  and  expanded 
lungs — those  great  laboratories,  where  the  vital  processes  of 
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waste  and  repair  are  carried  on.  In  doing  this,  the  means 
used  must  be  such  as  to  give  a  real  education  to  the  physical 
powers.  Too  long  has  physical  education  been  confounded 
with  the  aimless  waving  of  the  arms  in  a  calisthenic  drill,  or 
with  the  unregulated  athletic  contests  of  the  foot-ball  field. 

To  be  successful  and  logical,  we  must  aim  to  educate  those 
racially  old  co-ordinations  that  have  given  civilized  man  his 
supremacy  over  the  brute  creation  and  his  superiority  over 
the  savage.  It  is  not  true,  except  in  rare  instances,  that  any 
aborigines  surpass  the  dominant  race  physically,  At  the  St. 
Louis  International  Exhibition,  there  was  a  congress  of  nations, 
in  which  picked  representatives  were  gathered  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  an  International  athletic  meet, 
lasting  two  days,  was  held  in  the  stadium.  These  were 
called  "  anthropology  days,"  and  were  held  to  test  the  speed, 
stamina,  and  strength  of  every  tribe  represented.  There  were 
Moros  and  Igorottis  from  the  Philippines;  Kaffirs,  Zulus, 
Pigmies,  and  Bacubas  from  Africa ;  Ainus  from  Japan ;  Turks, 
and  Syrians  from  Asia ;  giant  Patagonians  from  South  America ; 
Cocopas  from  Mexico;  and  from  North  America  there  were 
Cherokees,  Sioux,  Chippewas,  Crows,  Pueblos,  and  Pawnees. 

The  events  in  which  the  Savage  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered particularly  strong  showed  that  his  boasted  superiority 
is  but  a  traveller's  tale.  The  100  yards  was  run  in  14  3-5 
seconds,  which  means  that  any  good  runner  could  give  the 
best  of  them  a  thirty-yard  start  and  easily  win.  The  broad 
jump  was  won  by  a  Sioux  Indian,  partly  civilized,  with  a 
record  of  seventeen  feet,  more  than  seven  feet  behind  the  best 
accomplishment  of  a  white  man.  The  Indians  threw  the 
base  ball  from  234  to  266  feet,  as  compared  with  our  record  of 
381  feet.  The  best  throw  of  the  Patagonians,  who  took  great 
interest  in  this  event,  was  214  ft.  The  mile  run  was  also  won 
by  an  American  Indian  in  the  very  slow  time  of  5  m.,  38s. 
The  famous  Kaffir  couriers  were  completely  outclassed  in 
this,  as  they  were  in  the  Marathon  Race.  In  archery  and 
spear-throwing,  events  in  which  great  things  were  expected  of 
them,  the  disparity  was  even  more  marked. 
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It  is  by  the  cultivation  of  the  great  fundamental  actions 
that  have  to  do  with  locomotion — running,  jumping,  climbing, 
and  swimming,  and  that  have  to  do  with  fighting — throwing 
and  catching,  dodging,  striking  and  wrestling — that  civilized 
man  has  obtained,  and  must  maintain  his  superiority.  And 
these  activities  must  form  the  basis  of  a  course  of  physical 
education,  if  it  is  to  be  interesting  to  the  student,  and  sound 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  pedagogue. 

"But,"  you  may  say,  "we  have  got  past  this  necessity 
for  physical  strength,  and  it  is  mentality  alone  that  counts." 
Is  that  so?  How  many  broken  arms  and  sprained  wrists 
would  be  prevented  by  a  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  ones  feet 
on  a  slippery  pavement,  or  how  to  fall  properly,  for  that  mat- 
ter? How  many  costly  lives  are  lost  by  the  inability  to  swim, 
or  jump,  or  climb,  or  dodge?  It  is  not  entirely  a  jest  to  say 
that  the  advent  of  the  automobile  has  divided  people  into 
two  great  classes — the  quick  and  the  dead.  This  question  is 
more  far-reaching  yet.  Ignorance  of  these  actions — it  is  often 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  do  them,  rather  than  great  personal 
strength  or  activity  that  is  required — prevents  many  a  man 
from  attempting  what  would  otherwise  be  an  easy  task,  and 
thus,  "enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  with  that  respect 
their  currents  turn  awry  and  lose  the  name  of  action,"  all 
from  lack  of  the  physical  knowledge  and  confidence  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  to  a  successful  issue.  Clumsiness  and 
physical  carelessness  should  get  the  blame  that  is  so  often 
put  on  a  long-suffering  Providence  for  those  special  dis- 
pensations which  we  call  accidents. 

These  fundamental  actions  of  locomotion  and  fighting 
form  the  basis  of  all  games  that  have  survived  to  the  present 
time ;  but  the  average  game  is  ill-adapted  for  use  in  the  regular 
college  work,  because  it  is  so  casual  and  takes  too  much  space 
and  time  for  the  educational  result  that  it  gives.  Just  as  our 
habits  of  life  are  made  artificial  by  the  necessities  of  com- 
munity-life, so  must  our  play  be  made  artificial  and,  as  it 
were,  intensified  and  condensed,  like  the  active  principle  of  a 
drug  into  tabloid  form,  to  fit  the  conditions  of  a  college  life. 
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It  takes  a  field,  110  yards  by  60,  to  accommodate  thirty  men 
in  foot  ball;  24  in  lacrosse,  or  18  in  base  ball;  but  last  spring 
400  men  were  exercised  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  same  space  in  similar  movements  by  modifying  them 
for  class  work. 

By  such  modification  also,  the  course  can  be  made  pro- 
gressive and  logical,  from  the  teaching  standpoint.  To  be 
specific:  in  developing  the  action  of  climbing,  the  student  is 
first  examined,  and  marked  as  to  his  ability  to  climb  a  rope  by 
his  arms.  If  he  cannot  do  so  at  all,  which  is  found  in  about 
40  per  cent,  he  begins  by  being  taught  to  pull  his  weight  up  by 
both  arms  and  to  dismount ;  then  to  jump  and  catch  the  rope, 
and  pull  his  weight  up  several  times;  then  to  catch  the  rope 
with  the  arms  and  legs,  and  climb  by  the  use  of  both,  until 
he  is  able  to  climb  with  ease,  by  using  the  arms  and  legs  or  the 
arms  alone,  to  carry  the  rope  up  after  him;  to  tie  a  loop  in 
which  he  can  rest ;  to  descend  with  one  arm  disabled,  or  carry- 
ing a  burden.  He  is  then  examined  and  passed  in  that  method 
of  locomotion.  The  same  system  would  apply  to  swimming 
— a  most  important  exercise  that  includes,  besides  the  various 
strokes  and  combinations,  instruction  in  life  saving  and  the 
resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drowned.  Boxing  and  wrest- 
ling are  analyzed  for  class  purposes;  the  positions  of  defense, 
the  leads,  left  and  right ;  the  guards,  first  simple,  then  in  com- 
bination, all  increasing  in  complexity,  with  and  without 
foot-work;  until  a  good  knowledge  is  obtained  of  those  methods 
of  defense,  all  given  in  the  form  of  gymnastic  drills. 

I  now  come  to  the  place  in  University  life  occupied  by 
athletic  sports,  and  the  necessity  and  nature  of  their  super- 
vision. The  actual  conduct  of  intercollegiate,  or  collegiate, 
athletic  contests  may  be  left  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands 
of  the  students,  as  part  of  their  social  training.  But  the 
University  should  require  two  things,  first  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  physical  condition  of  competitors  before  beginning 
to  train,  and  second,  a  rigid  standard  of  scholarship  before 
allowing  a  student  to  represent  the  college  in  an  intercollegiate 
contest.     The  number  of  men  who  have  been  prevented  from 
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exposing  themselves  to  certain  danger  to  health  or  life  by  a 
preliminary  medical  examination,  makes  this  precaution 
necessary,  wherever  the  more  violent  forms  of  athletics  are 
practised. 

Men  continually  present  themselves  as  candidates  who 
have  marked  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  usually  the  result 
of  an  old  attack  of  rheumatism  or  some  other  acute  infection 
of  childhood.  They  have  no  business  in  the  exhausting 
struggle  of  a  game  of  foot-ball,  rowing,  or  foot  racing,  but  a 
regulated,  judicious  exercise  would  be  of  greatest  value  in 
building  up  those  powers  that  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  extremity  of  fatigue. 

One  athlete  this  year,  apparently  in  good  condition,  com- 
plained that  after  five  minutes  of  play  he  was,  as  he  termed  it, 
"dead."  A  re-examination  showed  his  pulse  irregular  and 
weak,  and  his  heart  action  flabby.  He  was  at  once  taken 
out  of  the  heavy  foot-ball  practice  and  given  light,  easy  ex- 
ercise, under  whch  he  gradually  improved  in  tone  and  strength. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  case  in  which  the  man  was  directly 
saved  from  great  danger,  for  many  a  young  man  would  rather 
"kill"  himself  than  be  thought  a  '  'quitter." 

The  medical  examiner  should,  of  course,  have  absolute 
power  to  decide  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  each  case, 
but  I  believe  he  will  gradually  find  with  experience  that  there 
are  many  conditions  that  allow  a  man  to  engage  in  vigorous 
work  that  would  be  prohibited  if  one  went  entirely  by  the 
text-books. 

In  all  of  the  great  American  Colleges  and  Universities  the 
rules  are  much  stricter  than  in  Canada.  At  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  a  man  must  make  a  statement  as  to  his  amateur 
standing;  he  cannot  represent  his  College  and  a  city  athletic 
club  at  the  same  time ;  he  must  be  in  good  standing  in  his  class 
work,  and  he  cannot  represent  or  play  on  a  University  team 
until  he  has  been  at  college  for  a  full  year  and  passed  his 
examinations,  and  he  cannot  represent  his  college  for  more 
than  three  years.  If  he  has  represented  another  college  for  a 
year,  that  year  is  deducted. 

In  some  Universities,  as  Chicago  for  example,  a  standard 
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of  60  per  cent,  in  class  work  is  required  in  all  classes  even  dur- 
ing the  time  of  competition.  Of  what  Canadian  University 
can  this  be  said?  These  stringent  rules  are  necessary  because 
of  an  enthusiastic  body  of  young  graduates  whose  interests  in 
the  success  of  their  alma  mater  extends,  if,  indeed  it  does  not 
begin,  on  the  field  or  the  cinder  path.  They  will  try  at  times 
to  get  a  fleet-footed  or  strong-armed  protege*  into  the  college 
as  a  student  more  on  account  of  his  athletic  prowess  than  his 
intellectual  culture. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  a  young  man's  athletic  ability  should  not  tell  in 
his  favour  as  much  or  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  binomial 
theorem,  but  if  his  athletic  ability  or  his  knowledge  of  the 
higher  mathematics  is  unaccompanied  by  the  desire  or  ability 
to  comply  with  the  regular  college  requirement,  he  is  to  that 
extent  entering  under  false  pretences,  just  as  he  would  if  he 
were  to  perjure  himself  as  to  his  amateur  standing. 

The  intense  rivalry  between  colleges,  and  the  exploitations 
of  athletic  contests  by  the  sensational  newspapers,  give  an 
exaggerated  and  false  impression  of  their  abuses  to  the  casual 
reader,  but  these  same  problems  that  have  caused  such  drastic 
legislation  in  the  United  States  have  already  come  to  the 
front  in  Canada,  and  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  them, 
so  that  evils,  merely  waiting  the  proper  conditions  for  growth, 
may  be  weeded  out  before  they  become  too  luxuriant. 

The  social  and  moral  side  of  athletics  is  inextricably  con- 
nected with  the  physical.  The  athlete  will  always  be  the 
popular  hero  of  the  undergraduates.  He  it  is,  who  sets  the 
standard  of  courage,  and  pluck,  of  the  ability  to  do  and,  if 
necessary,  to  suffer,  so  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
at  the  same  time  he  be  sound,  honest,  and  reasonably  pro- 
ficient in  his  college  work.  Last  Fall  one  of  our  best  foot-ball 
players  was  injured  in  a  practice  game.  Two  bones  of  his 
hand  were  broken,  and  the  prospects  for  a  successful  season 
were  so  poor  that  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  calamity.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  this.  His  hand  was  splinted 
and  bandaged.  He  played  in  every  game,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  elected  next 
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year's  captain.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  college  who  did 
not  thrill  with  pride  at  such  an  exhibition  of  pluck,  courage, 
and  determination.  Acts  like  that  serve  to  set  ideals  of 
manliness  before  those  who  may  never  hope  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  the  University  on  the  athletic  field. 

In  rough  games  like  foot-ball  and  hockey,  there  will  always 
be  accidents  to  deplore.  The  chance  of  a  twisted  knee  or 
ankle,  or  even  a  broken  collar-bone  or  arm  or  leg,  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  the  game  attractive  to  the  kind  of  men 
we  want  in  Canada.  Put  against  this  the  escapes  that 
every  man  of  40  can  recall  from  injury  that  a  clumsy  slow 
move  would  have  precipitated,  and  I  think  the  balance  will 
be  on  the  other  side. 

After  we  have  taken  every  precaution  to  see  that  he  is 
physically  sound  and  in  good  condition,  and  after  we  have 
given  our  last  word  of  warning  and  advice,  we  willingly  send 
him  out  to  encounter  such  dangers,  and  if  he  forces  a  joint 
or  breaks  a  bone,  even  that  price  is  not  too  high  if  at  the  same 
time  he  learns — 

To  set  the  cause  above  renown, 

To  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize, 
To  honour  while  you  strike  him  down, 

The  foe  that  comes  with  fearless  eyes, 
To  count  the  life  of  battle  good, 

And  dear  the  land  that  gave  you  birth, 
And  dearer  yet  the  Brotherhood, 

That  binds  the  brave  of  all  the  earth. 

Canada  with  her  almost  untouched  resources  is  awaiting 
men  with  clear  brains,  flushed  with  blood  driven  by  a  sound 
heart,  and  purified  in  capacious  lungs;  with  a  digestion  that 
has  not  been  impaired  by  the  combination  of  boarding-house 
fare  and  the  sedentary  life;  with  erect  carriage  and  elastic 
step;  whose  body  is  the  keen  tempered  instrument  of  the 
well-stored  and  well-trained  mind.  These  are  the  men  from 
whom  we  would  get  audacity  in  the  approach,  courage  in  the 
attack,  and  tenacity  in  overcoming  those  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  success  and  progress. 

R.  Tait  McKenzie 


THE  ETHICS  OF  ADVOCACY 

THE  SCIENCE  of  Ethics  is  founded  on  the  faith  that 
every  serious  occupation  of  mankind  must  have  some 
necessary  share  in  human  progress,  the  nature  of  which  it 
would  be  well  to  examine.  Seen  in  the  proper  light,  the 
plainest  function  shows  a  spirit  of  worth  and  vigour, 
which  far  transcends  its  form — an  essence  needing  only  the 
clothing  of  a  name  to  give  it  universal  importance.  The 
attempt,  then,  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  that  there  is  such 
a  principle  behind  the  various  aspects  of  advocacy,  and  that 
this  principle  is  the  development  and  security  of  social  har- 
mony and  personal  freedom. 

And  without  going  into  a  philosophical  disquisition  on 
Harmony  and  Freedom,  let  us  agree  at  the  outset  that  by 
Freedom  we  mean  the  power  of  each  person  to  think,  act, 
and  live  to  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  self-expression, 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  restraint:  while  we  mean 
by  Harmony  the  practical  realization  of  this  Liberty  in  an 
infinitely  various  world.  The  first  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  with  Immanuel  Kant,  "Act  so  that  the  maxim  of 
thy  conduct  may  be  capable  of  being  an  universal  Law." 
And  the  second  reminds  us  that  this  universal  Law  is  unat- 
tainable, just  so  long  as  Liberty  would  remain  individual, 
selfish,  and  chaotic.  In  other  words,  Freedom,  Harmony, 
and  Order  are  either  the  same  thing,  or  they  are  nothing  at 
all. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
Criminal,  and  the  Civil  Law.  Under  each  head  there  have 
arisen  certain  popular  misgivings — to  call  them  by  no  stronger 
name — which  will  have  to  be  discussed. 

Take  first  the  case  of  Criminal  Law.  We  need  hardly 
explain  by  way  of  preface  that,  in  a  proceeding  at  Criminal 
Law,  there  are,  besides  the  prisoner,  four  parties  concerned: 
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the  Judge,  the  Jury,  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  the 
Counsel  for  the  Defence.  But  what  we  do  need  to  point  out 
is  that  each  of  these  persons  or  groups  has  its  essential  contri- 
bution to  make  in  the  interests  of  justice.  The  advocate 
with  the  rest  is  an  officer  of  the  Court;  and  his  acts  are 
the  deliberate  acts  of  our  judicial  system.  We  are,  how- 
ever, at  once  met  by  the  stock  question:  "But  would  you 
have  a  lawyer  defend  a  man  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty  ?" 
Well,  to  begin  with,  this  person  is  largely  a  figment  of  the 
imagination.  Experienced  practitioners  in  the  Criminal 
Courts  will  agree  in  saying  that  their  clients,  even  those  of 
whose  guilt  they  had  the  strongest  suspicions,  have  seldom 
in  the  most  private  consultation  abandoned  a  position  of 
denial  of  guilt.  Not  only  so,  but  it  may  roughly  be  said 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  prisoner's  counsel 
has  no  better  means  of  knowing  the  truth  about  the 
prisoner  than  has  the  jury ;  and  that  in  three  causes  cSlibres 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  where  the  accused  were 
convicted  upon  evidence  that  left  their  counsel  as  well  as 
the  general  public  no  reasonable  doubts,  the  convicts  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  want  of  faith  which  they 
could  see  on  their  counsel's  face.  "You  may  never  believe 
me",  said  one,  whose  hand  was  seen  by  three  persons  to  be 
groping  in  another  man's  pocket,  "You  may  never  believe 
me,  but  I  am  perfectly  innocent." 

But  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an  accused  invoking  the 
services  of  a  lawyer  who  knows  him  to  be  guilty.  Let  us 
suppose  that  he  comes  to  my  office  confessing  his  guilt,  but 
asking  me  to  defend  him  in  spite  of  it.  Or,  since  such  a 
case  is  clean  against  psychology,  let  us  suppose  that  I  make 
up  my  mind  after  speaking  to  him  that  he  is  an  arrant  scoun- 
drel. Even  leaving  out  of  account  the  oath  which  binds 
lawyers,  to  refuse  their  services  to  none,  the  question,  I  take 
it,  is  not — have  I  the  right  to  accept  his  cause,  but  have  I 
the  right  to  refuse  it.  Let  us  further  suppose  that,  my 
conscience  being  in  a  scrupulous  and  foggy  state,  I  do  refuse 
it.    So,  let  us  say,  does  every  one  else.    On  the  day  of  his 
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trial  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  Judge  himself  to  appoint 
some  advocate  to  defend  him;  and  he,  whoever  he  is  that  is 
requested  by  the  Court  so  to  act,  will  be  unable  to  decline. 
Sometimes  indeed  Courts  have  made  such  appointments 
even  against  the  will  of  prisoners;  and,  where  they  have  not 
done  so,  have  been  under  the  duty  of  themselves  raising 
those  points  of  defence  which  a  good  advocate  ought  to  use. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  fully  recognized  principle,  the  reason  for 
which  we  will  discuss  in  a  moment,  that  the  functions  of  an 
advocate  will  have  to  be  performed  for  the  accused.  But 
if  they  are  to  be  performed  at  all,  then  the  more  deliberate 
and  thorough  their  performance  may  be,  the  better.  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  argument  can  be  avoid- 
ed, that  if  the  thing  is  done  by  the  social  system  to  which  I 
belong  in  a  democratic  country,  it  is  done  by  myself,  how- 
ever indirectly;  and  that  if  it  be  right  that  the  act  should 
be  done  at  all — and  we  assume  that  it  is  right  by  making  our 
judges  the  ultimate  doers  of  it,  where  all  others  fail — then  it 
is  not  only  right  but  obligatory  that  the  act  should  be  done 
by  the  advocate  as  individual,  however  unpleasant  the  task 
may  be.  I  should  say  that  if  one  is  able,  it  is  one's  duty  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  any  such  person  applying  to  one; 
and  if  one  is  not  able,  that  it  is  one's  duty  to  direct  the  man 
to  another  who  is;  this  direction  itself  being  an  assumption 
of  his  defence. 

Our  next  question  concerns  the  defence  itself.  "Do 
you  think  it  honest,"  says  the  plain  man,  continuing  his 
arraignment  of  advocates — "Do  you  consider  it  honest  to 
prove  a  guilty  man  innocent?"  Certainly,  I  do  not;  but 
this  is  a  task  which  no  lawyer  was  ever  called  upon  to  per- 
form. If  any  instance  be  cited  where  work  so  apparently 
impossible  was  ever  carried  through,  it  could  only  have 
been  in  virtue,  not  of  legal,  but  of  some  more  generally  hu- 
man qualities — unedifying  indeed,  but  not  the  monopoly  of 
one  profession. 

By  a  wise  convention,  the  accused  is  presumed  to  be 
innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.     A  convention  this, 
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alas!  of  law  rather  than  of  fact;  for  the  sight  of  a  prisoner 
in  a  barred  box,  with  a  constable  on  either  side  of  him,  hardly 
conduces  to  the  ideal  of  fair  play.  There  is  all  the  more 
reason  then  for  the  strict  performance  of  his  duty  by  the 
advocate,  in  an  absolutely  impersonal  manner.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  charge.  In- 
deed it  would  be  most  unprofessional  if  he  were  to  allude  in 
the  remotest  fashion  to  his  personal  belief.  He  will  simply 
examine  the  testimony  brought  against  the  accused  in  the 
light  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  which  are  the  rules  of  common 
sense;  and  will  see  to  it  that  nothing  goes  before  the  jury 
which  is  a  breach  of  that  practical  logic.  As  far  as  the  jury 
is  concerned,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  he  can  go  much  farther 
than  that,  and  one  must  admit  that  the  practice  of  alluding 
in  moving  terms  to  the  prisoner's  aged  father,  or  to  his  wife 
and  ten  children  is,  in  the  light  of  pure  reason,  most  objec- 
tionable. It  is  a  contention,  however,  which  has  had  strong 
support,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  already  mentioned  of 
the  prejudice  of  the  jurors  against  the  accused,  that  the 
interests  of  justice  are  well  served  by  thus  offsetting  the  one 
appeal  by  the  other,  the  false  prejudice  by  the  false  sym- 
pathy. But  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  truer  remedy  in  the 
circumstances  would  be  to  find  some  means  of  preventing 
the  first  error,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  confute  it  by  an 
error  quite  as  serious. 

Most  objectionable,  too,  is  such  an  excess  of  zeal  as  leads 
a  barrister  to  forget  that  the  witnesses  whom  he  cross-examines 
are  after  all  fellow-beings;  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  cease  to  be  a  gentleman  when  he  addresses  them.  In  this 
connexion  the  following  citation  from  a  speech  by  Lord 
Brougham  seems  to  call  for  criticism.  He  was  defending  him- 
self from  certain  extravagances  charged  against  him  in  a  cele- 
brated trial,  and  said :"  There  are  many  whom  it  may  be  needful 
to  remind  that  an  advocate — by  the  sacred  duty  of  his  relation 
to  his  client — knows  in  the  discharge  of  that  office  but  one 
person  in  the  world — that  client,  and  none  other.  To  serve  that 
client  by  all  expedient   means,  to  protect  that^  client  at  all 
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hazards  and  costs  to  all  others — even  the  party  already  in- 
jured— and  amongst  others,  to  himself,  is  the  highest  and  most 
unquestioned  of  his  duties.  And  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm, 
the  suffering,  the  torment,  the  destruction,  which  he  may 
bring  upon  any  of  them;  nay,  separating  even  the  duties  of 
a  patriot  from  those  of  an  advocate,  he  must  go  on,  reckless 
of  the  consequences,  if  his  fate  should  unhappily  be  to  in- 
volve his  country  in  confusion  for  his  client." 

Obviously  this  statement,  with  all  allowance  for  its  occa- 
sion, verges  on  absurdity.  If  it  were  to  be  generally  acted 
upon,  advocacy  would  become  impossible  at  once  for  lack 
of  witnesses  to  put  up  with  so  brutal  a  treatment;  and  the 
fact  that  such  behaviour  can  be  charged  against  some  bar- 
risters of  renown  implies  that  to  great  men  has  been  conceded 
now  and  then  a  license  which  their  greater  qualities  eclipsed. 
The  greatest  barristers  have  never  used  such  measures  save 
as  a  last  resort  against  recalcitrancy  or  obvious  deceit;  and 
when  their  humbler  brethren  have  copied  the  tactics  without 
discriminating  the  occasion,  they  have  served  neither  their 
clients  nor  themselves. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  true  Reason  that  justifies,  and  that 
can  be  trusted  to  regulate  Advocacy?  What  is  intrinsic  in  the 
lines  of  action  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  proper,  and 
naturally  separates  them  from  those  which  are  temporary  and 
disapproved?  When  we  find  ourselves  defending  possible 
blackguards  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  will  not  do  to  content 
ourselves  with  a  dissertation  on  forensic  propriety  and  good 
manners.  Nor  does  the  argument  from  democratic  consent, 
to  which  we  alluded  above,  go  much  deeper.  That  the  facts 
are  as  they  are,  as  part  of  our  highest  present  ideals  of  Justice 
is  much;  but  it  is  no  Reason.  We  need  to  find  not  rea- 
sons, but  Reason  at  the  back  of  all  this;  something  that  will 
stand  out  as  accomplished  at  the  very  moment  when  such 
acts  shall  have  ceased  to  be  necessary.  If  one  may  be 
allowed  the  paradox,  the  necessity  for  the  main  acts  of 
Advocacy  consists  simply  in  their  power  finally  to  render 
themselves   unnecessary.     Their  justification,  to  come  to  the 
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point,  is  the  cause  of  Freedom.  It  is  not  too  much  to  declare 
that,  when  Freedom  has  ceased  to  be  served  by  the  defence, 
we  are  not  saying  the  vindication,  but  the  defence,  of  those 
accused  by  society,  lawyers  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
silence.  The  law  has  not  lacked  its  martyrs.  The  greatest 
lawyer  of  all  time  chose  death  rather  than  justify  the  crimes 
of  a  tyrant.  It  cost  Papinian  his  head  to  say  to  Caracalla, 
fresh  from  the  murder  of  Geta,  and  demanding  a  vindication 
before  the  Senate,  "  Parricide,  it  is  more  appropriate  for  you 
to  commit  than  for  me  to  defend." 

But  the  rights  of  a  subject,  of  a  citizen  in  democratic 
times,  demand  another  treatment;  and  for  much  stronger 
reasons  than  those  given  by  Cicero  when  he  says:  "It  is 
allowable  to  defend  criminals.  The  people  desire  it:  custom 
allows  it:  humanity  enjoins  it."  For  when  an  advocate 
takes  up  arms  for  an  accused,  he  fights  for  much  more  than  a 
single  man.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  Precedent,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  come,  each  case  at  law  is  affected  by 
its  cognate  predecessors,  and  will  affect  similar  cases  in  the 
future.  If  any  man,  however  appropriately,  is  allowed  to-day 
to  make  an  unexamined  confession  of  guilt,  the  law  may  lose 
the  right  to  investigate  a  confession  that  may  be  made  to- 
morrow by  one  mentally  deranged,  or  in  error  as  to  the  facts, 
or  under  coercion,  or  perhaps  in  sheer  despair  of  making  any 
headway  against  strong  but  misleading  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  hoping  for  leniency  through  an  assumption  of 
repentance.  Such  cases  are  far  from  infrequent.  As  an 
example  of  the  last  of  them,  three  men  were  recently  hanged 
for  a  murder  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge.  The  evidence 
was  so  terrifying  that  they  confessed  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  lighter  sentence  than  otherwise  seemed  inevitable.  But 
they  miscalculated.  The  death  sentence  was  passed,  and 
their  contradiction  of  their  confession  came  too  late.  The 
real  criminal  was  not  found  until  his  unfortunate  substitutes 
had  already  been  hanged  And  in  the  actual  course  of  trial, 
if  evidence  is  permitted  to  be  made  that  is  not  logically  or 
psychologically  true,  even  where  justified  by  the  event,  the 
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barriers  against  chance  and  error  will  have  been  levelled  not 
only  so  far  as  the  individual  prisoner  is  concerned,  but  also 
for  all  men  who  may  afterwards  stand  in  a  similar  case,  how- 
ever unjust  the  injury  may  be  to  them.  It  is  not  the  indi- 
vidual, it  is  the  class  that  is  being  defended  in  a  criminal 
court.  Whatever  the  advocate  may  think  of  himself,  he  is 
Liberty's  instrument  for  no  momentary  use.  She  demands 
a  sterner  service  than  a  good-humoured  or  even  a  conscien- 
tious scorn  of  distinctions,  of  technicalities,  or  of  precedent- 
But  we  shall  in  a  moment  examine  the  question  of  precedent 
and  technicality  more  fully  in  connexion  with  the  Civil  Law. 

In  Civil  Law  the  first  point  generally  selected  for  censure 
is  the  fact  that  a  lawyer  seems  ready  to  defend  one  side  of  a 
case  to-day,  and  exactly  the  opposite  to-morrow.  The  public 
appears  to  suppose  that  in  such  an  event  the  principles  that 
were  once  invoked  are  subsequently  contradicted.  A  little 
consideration  of  the  matter  will  shew  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
An  advocate  is  concerned  not  with  persons  but  with  their 
rights.  Now  the  number  of  rights  which  a  man  may  have 
in  even  the  simplest  controversy  may  be  many.  Nor  does 
the  possession  of  rights  on  his  part  necessarily  prevent  the 
possession  of  rights  on  the  part  of  his  adversary.  A  litigation 
is  in  most  cases  a  matter  of  balance.  All  life  has  its  "ifsn 
and  its  '  'buts  f '  and,  in  the  courts,  an  absolutely  clear  and 
indisputable  right  upon  one  side  only  is  practically  unknown. 
Such  cases  need  never  go  to  court,  and  are  kept  out  of  it 
by  a  simple  knowledge,  and  not  by  any  application,  of  the  law. 

But  the  cases  that  are  fought  are  obviously  those  wherein 
there  is  some  tangle  to  be  straightened  out,  something  to  be 
said  for  both  sides.  Either  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  particular  state  of  affairs  in 
dispute  has  not  been  sufficiently  pre-examined  in  the  light 
of  fundamental  rules;  or  else  the  right  of  each  party 
can  be  opposed  by  a  counter  right  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  due  to  some  carelessness  on  one  or  both  sides, 
carelessness  of  a  man's  own  rights  or  disregard.  These, 
then,    are    questions    of    more  or  less.      It    will    be    the 
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duty  of  the  adverse  barristers,  while  making  the  admissions 
which  honesty  may  demand,  to  apprise  the  court  of  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  their  respective  sides.  There  will 
be  no  need  of  any  contradiction  between  them,  in  spite 
of  the  common  belief  that  learned  counsel  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  pulling  each  other  to  pieces.  The  difference 
of  their  positions  will  be  none  of  their  own  making,  but 
inherent.  Granted  A,  B,  and  C,  says  the  first — and  I 
think  that  I  can  establish  them  as  facts — the  legal  rights 
X  and  Y  necessarily  follow.  Yes,  says  the  other,  but  the 
tribunal  must  also  consider  such  facts  as  E,  F,  and  G,  and  on 
those  facts  in  all  similar  cases  right  Z  arises.  This  is  a  fair 
outline  of  the  majority  of  civil  cases. 

Each  side  will,  of  course,  take  the  greatest  care  that  the 
asserted  facts  on  which  his  opponent's  rights  will  rest  are  not 
insufficiently  established.  Were  he  suddenly  to  change 
places  with  his  adversary,  the  testimony  which  he  would 
have  so  to  scrutinise  would  be  that  which  he  had  before  been 
able  to  take  for  granted.  But  his  connexion  with  the  truth 
of  those  facts  would  be  in  no  way  altered  by  the  exchange  in 
positions.  He  may,  indeed,  by  more  careful  questioning  bring 
to  light  what  the  other  would  have  failed  to  elicit;  and  by 
such  an  addition  to,  or  subtraction  from,  the  final  field  of 
fact  may  show  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  opposing 
claims.  But  the  most  unscrupulously  skilful  lawyer  cannot 
make  facts  which  prove  one  right,  suddenly,  without  any 
variation  in  themselves  or  in  their  relations,  prove  a  contra- 
dictory right.  The  whole  subject  may  be  likened  to  a 
Socratic  dialogue  with  the  object  of  discovering  what  maxim 
best  harmonises  and  regulates  the  facts.  For  the  better 
eliciting  of  those  facts  and  maxims,  the  persons  take  opposing 
points  of  view.  These  points  of  view  must  be  considered  by 
the  judge.  Were  there  no  advocates  he  would  have  to  con- 
stitute himself  mentally  to  take  their  place,  with  far  less 
possibility  of  making  that  exhaustive  examination  which  is 
so  essential,  and  the  results  of  which  are  as  valuable  as  they 
are  sometimes  unexpected. 
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We  now  come  to  what  is  rightly  considered  to  be  the  heart 
of  the  whole  matter,  the  question  of  Technicality  and  Pre- 
cedent. I  believe  that  if  any  one  will  dispassionately  examine 
it,  he  will  be  convinced,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem, 
that  these  two,  properly  developed,  are  the  greatest  main- 
stays of  freedom,  just  as  they  are  the  only  means  to  certainty 
and  peace.  It  has  so  long  been  assumed  that  a  technicality  is 
essentially  a  harmful  and  disgraceful  thing,  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  milleniums  of 
technicalities  that  modern  men  are  able  so  harmoniously  to 
meet  together  as  fellow  citizens,  trained  to  the  habits  of 
outward  and  civilized  peace.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  time  and  space,  bread  and  butter,  waking  and  sleeping, 
industry,  language,  and  all  human  intercourse,  are  technicali- 
ties; and  that  in  virtue  of  them  we  are  kept  alive.  It  would 
be  amusing  and  not  uninstructive  to  consider  how  much  of 
the  most  ordinary  conversation  is  hampered  and  tempered 
by  motives  of  prudence ;  how  seldom  we  dare  to  say  what  we 
think  to  one  another;  simply  because  some  inward  monitor 
assures  us  that  by  this  instance  and  by  that  instance  it  has 
been  painfully  burnt  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  race  that  the 
time  for  such  freedom  is  not  yet.  The  field  of  Technicality 
is  as  wide  as  human  nature;  and  until  absolute  liberty  has 
been  accomplished,  the  Technical  will  maintain  its  rule.  It 
may  be  an  unpleasant  necessity,  but  we  shall  have  to  put  up 
with  it  as  we  put  up  with  our  unpleasant  selves;  and  there 
is  this  consolation,  that  through  it  alone  itself  can  be  finally 
removed.  Even  then,  the  Law  of  Liberty  will  come  not  to 
destroy  the  Law  of  Restraint  but  to  fulfil  it. 

If,  then,  certain  technicalities  are  evil  in  their  effects, 
the  true  remedy  is  to  replace  them  by  those  that  are  good. 
An  example  is  given  to  us  by  our  neighbours  in  the  United 
States.  In  some  parts  of  the  Union  awards  of  juries  have 
been  upset  and  new  trials  ordered  so  many  times  as  to  amount 
to  a  most  serious  injustice  and  scandal.  The  grounds  which 
supported  the  successful  efforts  in  these  cases  have  been  that 
certain  minor  technicalities  were  not  observed.     These  facts 
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established,  recourse  was  had  to  the  legal  presumption  that 
prejudice  to  the  losing  party  would  be  at  once  assumed, 
without  proof  being  necessary.  Here  manifestly  is  a  techni- 
cality most  evil  in  its  capacity  to  influence  for  evil  other 
technicalities  which  otherwise  may  have  been  most  useful 
and  right.  Each  one  of  us  must  be  able  to  call  to  mind  half- 
a-dozen  examples  that  will  come  under  this  description;  and 
must  often  have  felt  indignant  that  such  things  should  be. 
It  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  by  an  eminent  judge  that 
the  simple  remedy  is  to  supersede  this  technicality  by  the 
counter  one,  namely,  the  maxim  that  where  some  formality 
has  been  omitted  or  set  aside,  prejudice  will  not  be  presumed, 
but  will  have  to  be  proved  before  justice  will  reverse  her 
decree.  But  let  us  make  no  mistake.  Until  our  technicalities 
are  so  superseded,  let  us  prize  them  and  use  them  as  invalu- 
able muscles  of  the  law  to  be  exercised  continually  against 
some  unexpected  day  wherein  they  may  win  for  freedom  a 
victory  which  all  the  clamours  of  enlightened  men  might  fail 
to  secure. 

And  the  question  of  Precedent  is  of  similar  importance. 
Courts  tend  naturally  and  rightly  to  bind  themselves  by 
Precedent.  That  does  not  mean  that  their  justice  ceases  to 
develop.  A  lawyer's  duty  consists  as  much  in  distinguishing 
against,  as  in  invoking,  Precedent.  It  simply  means  that 
until  a  change  is  made  in  the  law  by  the  Legislature,  what  is 
laid  down  as  the  rule  to-day  in  certain  circumstances  will  be 
the  rule  to-morrow  in  similar  circumstances.  This  so  obvi- 
ously fulfils  the  definition  and  ideal  of  law — as  that  which  is 
to  be  expected — that  it  is  hard  to  see  why  any  one  cavils  at  it. 
Logical  rc.-soning  is  not  really  hampered  thereby.  If  the  earlier 
Judgement  was  wrong,  a  free  people  has  the  easy  remedy  of 
latins:  anew  upon  the  subject;  and  until  it  do  so,  that 
people  has  at  least  the  comfort  of  certainty. 

But  the  thing  is  not  only  reasonable:   it  is  natural  and 
inevitable.    Courts  of  Equity  will  of  themselves  by  an  imper- 
ceptible process  become  Courts  of  Precedent.     In  England, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  is  supposed  to  be  a  Court  of  Equity; 
\ 
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and  yet  it  is  now  in  its  own  way  as  much  bound  by  Precedent 
as  the  ordinary  Courts.  It  was  not  always  so,  and  the  con- 
sequences were  thus  criticised  by  Selden  in  his  Table  Talk : 

Equity  in  law  is  the  same  that  the  spirit  is  in  religion,  what  every- 
one pleases  to  make  it.  Sometimes  they  go  according  to  conscience, 
sometimes  according  to  law,  sometimes  according  to  the  rule  of  Court. 
.  .  .  Equity  is  a  roguish  thing;  for  in  law  we  have  a  measure  and 
know  what  to  trust  to.  Equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him 
that  is  Chancellor;  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity.  'Tis 
all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  the  Chan- 
cellor's foot.  What  an  uncertain  measure  would  this  be!  One  Chan- 
cellor has  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  foot;  a  third  an  indifferent  foot. 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  Chancellor's  conscience. 

In  his  " History  of  the  Court  of  Chancery",  Mr.  Marsh 
quotes  a  similar  criticism  contained  in  a  dialogue  written  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  in  which  the  speakers  are  a  Student 
and  a  Sergeant-at-Law.     Says  the  Sergeant: 

The  law  of  God  is  not  contrary  to  itself,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  one 
place,  and  contrary  in  another  place,  if  it  be  well  perceyved  and  under- 
stood, as  ye  can  tell,  Mr.  Doctour;  but  this  lawe  is  one  in  one  Courte 
and  contrarie  in  another  Court;  and  so  me  seemeth,  that  it  is  not  onlie 
againste  the  lawe  of  the  realme,  and  againste  the  lawe  of  reason,  but 

also  againste  the  lawe  of  God For  the  common  well  of  every 

realme  is  to  have  a  good  lawe,  so  that  the  subjects  of  the  realme  may  be 
justified  by  the  same,  and  the  more  plaine  and  open  that  the  lawe  is, 
and  the  more  knowledge  and  understanding  that  the  subject  hath  of 
the  lawe,  the  better  it  is  for  the  common  well  of  the  realme;  and  the 
more  uncertaine  that  the  law  is  in  any  realme,  the  lesse  and  the  worse 
it  is  for  the  common  well  of  the  realme.  But  if  the  subjects  of  any 
realme  shall  be  compelled  to  leave  the  lawe  of  the  realme,  and  to  be 
ordered  by  the  discretion  of  one  man,  what  thing  may  be  more  un- 
knowen  or  more  uncertaine?" 

As  late,  says  Mr.  Marsh,  as  the  year  1818,  Lord  Eldon 
deemed  it  necessary  to  repudiate  the  application  of  this  taunt 
to  his  Court : 

"The  doctrines  of  this  Court  ought  to  be  as  well  settled,  and  made 
as  uniform  almost  as  those  of  the  Common  Law,  laying  down  fixed 
principles,  but  taking  care  that  they  are  to  be  applied  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case." 
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And  from  Lord  Camden,  quoted  by  Lord  Campbell  in 
his  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors",  we  hear  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  in  these  vigorous  words : 

"The  discretion  of  a  Judge  is  the  law  of  tyrants;  it  is  always 
unknown ;  it  is  different  in  different  men ;  it  is  casual  and  depends  upon 
constitution,  temper  and  passion.  In  the  best  it  is  oftentimes  caprice; 
in  the  worst  it  is  every  vice,  folly  and  passion  to  which  human  nature 
is  liable." 

It  is  from  such  chances  that  the  regard  for  Precedent 
daily  delivers  us.  Our  own  Courts,  outside  the  codified 
Law,  which  is  of  course  the  very  embodiment  of  Precedent, 
are  all  in  theory  supposed  to  be  free  from  it,  and  to  be  guided 
by  continually  fresh  applications  of  logic  only.  But  we 
quote  authorities  more  and  more  every  day,  and  our  logic  is 
all  the  better  for  it.  Our  Circuit  Court  indeed,  wherein  the 
smaller  actions  are  tried,  now  and  then  affects  to  disdain 
such  restrictions;  but  the  results  are  sometimes  far  from 
satisfactory.  Much  uncertainty  is  bred  by  it;  and  in  turn 
begets  too  great  a  fear  on  behalf  of  the  cautious,  too  much 
impudence  on  behalf  of  the  bold,  in  avoiding  or  in  undertaking 
the  risk  of  litigation.  If  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  a 
court  is  to  give  those  silent  and  frugal  judgements  which  can 
be  pre-ascertained  by  disciplined  knowledge,  then  the  sys- 
tem of  utter  discretion  cannot  be  commended.  Perfect 
justice  can  only  come  about  when  it  can  be  predicted  with 
certainty  what  Courts  will  decide;  and  that  certainty,  where 
not  secured  by  our  written  law,  can  only  rest  upon  a  devel- 
oping system  of  logical  Precedent.  This  is  the  true  founda- 
tion for  what  we  must  devoutly  desire  as  the  Law  of  the 
future — Preventive  rather  than  Curative  Law;  in  a  time 
when  people  will  not  wait  until  their  mistakes  have  entangled 
them  in  trouble  and  expense,  but  will  consult  the  law,  in  all 
affairs,  beforehand. 

But  this  development  depends  on  present  litigation,  and 
has  no  security  except  in  Precedent  and  its  bulwark  Techni- 
cality. The  question  therefore  arises  whether  in  some  cases 
a  Precedent  or  a  Technicality  will  not  protect  an  inequity 
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in  its  zeal  to  be  broad  enough  to  cover  true  right.  As  to  the 
first,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  case  where  a  maxim 
of  law  could  be  invoked  unless  there  was  a  right  on  the  part 
of  the  person  invoking  it.  But,  as  to  the  Technicality,  the 
law  of  Procedure,  the  question  is  altered.  In  Civil  Law  the 
Technicalities  might  be  divided  into  two  classes — positive  and 
negative — those  which  may  be  urged  against  an  action  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  those  which  may  be  urged  in  favour 
of  an  action  on  one's  own  part. 

The  first  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  They  cannot  be 
contended  for  save  where  prejudice  would  otherwise  be 
caused.  They  must  stand  upon  equitable  right.  The  second 
might  be  exemplified  by  the  case  of  one  who  has  the  legal 
right  to  plead,  but  has  no  equitable  defence,  who,  let  us  say, 
owes,  yet  cannot  at  the  present  moment  pay.  Is  it  right 
that  a  formal  plea  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing time,  until  the  pleader  is  able  to  cancel  his  debt?  The 
question  is  a  difficult  one.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  that 
the  law  here  presents  itself  with  a  peculiar  benevolence  to 
the  poor,  in  granting  them  that  which  private  grace  refuses- 
At  other  times  a  sterner  mood  enquires  for  what  good  reason 
the  forms  of  action  should  be  emptied  of  all  truth  and  mean- 
ing. In  this  dilemma,  one  is  moved  to  the  tentative  opinion 
that  until  the  law  forbids  such  formal  pleas,  they  should  be 
considered  as  proper  wherever  beneficial;  our  reason  being 
the  general  principle  that  such  rights  may  now  and  then 
prove  of  inestimable  public  convenience,  and  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  such  disuse  as  to  cease  to  be  legally 
unenforceable. 

And  the  same  reason,  but  in  much  more  certain  style, 
can  be  offered  for  the  use  of  technical  defences  in  criminal 
law,  however  unjust  may  seem  the  particular  application. 
Let  us,  from  continual  experience,  continually  raise  the 
quality  and  appropriateness  of  those  technicalities;  let  us 
above  all  maintain  the  maxim  to  which  we  have  already 
referred — that  no  technical  defence  shall  be  of  any  avail 
unless  prejudice  can  be  shewn  to  be  involved  (though  here 
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again  we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  open  too  wide  a  road 
to  judicial  discretion) :  but  let  us  be  very  sure  that,  while 
the  law  remains  unaltered,  any  unfortunate  result  of  its 
enforcement,  wherever  it  may  apply,  will  be  vastly  out- 
weighed by  the  confidence  that  we  are  keeping  in  certainty 
and  readiness  a  weapon  to  which  civilization  may  at  any 
moment  owe  all  that  it  holds  most  dear. 

Let  us  say  then,  in  summing  up,  that  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  development  of  freedom  that  there  should  be 
an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  rights  and  duties.  Among 
human  beings  it  would  seem  that  this  knowledge  cannot  be 
usefully  won  or  practiced  without  some  form  of  advocacy. 
People  are  now  and  then  accustomed  to  call  the  lawyer  a 
parasite.  But  are  we  not  all  parasites  upon  the  mass  of  the 
rest  of  our  race?  The  Cleric  and  the  Doctor  are  parasites 
whose  occupations  will  stop  with  the  sin  and  ignorance  of 
mankind,  and  not  before.  And  the  lawyer  in  some  form 
will  ever  extend  his  usefulness  until  the  balance  between 
duty  and  freedom  has  become  perfect.  The  Artist,  the 
Teacher,  the  Preacher,  will  not  monopolize  the  spiritual 
training  of  mankind.  Our  own  continual  warfare  among 
ourselves,  in  the  enforcement  of  our  petty  selfishnesses  as 
well  as  in  the  vindication  of  our  noblest  rights,  will  be  its 
own  best  medicine;  and  the  lawyer  will  play  no  mean  part 
in  bringing  to  actual  fact  the  harmony  between  our  indi- 
vidual and  our  social  energy,  the  hope  of  which  alone  makes 
this  world  habitable.  He  perhaps  chiefly — if  we  would  con- 
sider a  nearer  contingency  than  perfection — from  his  sure 
foundation  in  psychology  and  common  sense,  will  be  able  to 
guard  us  in  the  era  of  Socialism  that  seems  to  be  coining. 
Private  liberty  may  yet  have  many  grave,  perhaps  terrible, 
ordeals  to  pass  through;  and  the  question  whether  that 
passage  will  be  accomplished  by  evolution  or  by  revolution 
will  be  answered  by  the  care  with  which  we  foster,  develop, 
and  protect  the  spirit  and  the  rights  of  advocacy. 

Warwick  Fielding  Chipman 


BROWNING'S  WOMEN 

A  CRITIC  with  keen  vision  praised  Hogarth  as  a  pourtrayer 
of  beautiful  women,  and  straightway  there  arose  a 
protest.  To  these  protesting  ones  Hogarth  meant  chiefly 
"ThejjRake's  Progress,"  "Gin  Lane,"  "The  Lessons  in  Cruelty" ; 
and  they  forgot  the  pretty  face  of  the  country  clergyman's 
daughter  in  the  other  Progress,  the  charm  of  her  mischievous 
smile,  and  her  sister,  the  actress  Diana,  anything  but  a 
prudish  goddess,  in  the  barn  turned  green-room,  ringed  by 
the  unappreciative  on-lookers.  Browning  is  not  exactly 
Hogarth  in  verse,  but  he  is  like  the  artist  in  one  respect, 
that  the  popular  verdict  puts  certain  qualities  of  both  in 
the  fore-front,  to  the  dimming  of  others,  perhaps  of  equal 
importance.  Browning,  when  not  set  down  as  flatly  incom- 
prehensible, is  a  metaphysician,  or  a  philosopher,  or  an 
artist  in  the  grotesque. 

|  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Sordello,  as  the  tracker  of 
men's  secret  souls  through  the  endless  mazes  of  personality, 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  ugliness  of  nature,  as  in  Childe 
Roland,  of  the  ugliness  of  the  stunted  savage  mind,  as  in 
Caliban,  of  the  ugliness  of  moral  deformity  as  in  Sludge, 
Guido,  and  Blougram ;  but  could  he  image  beauty?  Could 
he  deal  with  the  poet's  chief  theme,  the  crowning  splendour 
of  this  world  of  flowers,  the  loveliness  of  women?  Could  he, 
from  the  scattered,  vexing  hints  which  the  real  supplies,  create 
ideal  forms  that  will  haunt  the  imagination  of  the  world  with 
their  supernal  charm?  Let  me  answer  my  own  questions.  I 
believe  that  no  poet  has  ever  pourtrayed  the  eternal  woman 
in  the  intensity  and  variety  of  her  great  gift,  beauty,  as  well 
as  Robert  Browning. 

No  one  doubts  that  Browning  could  depict  the  essential 
woman — the  soul  of  her.     Sometimes  in  this  task  he  seems 
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to  despise  all  external  aids.  The  unnamed  Brinvilliers  of 
The  Laboratory  is  a  little  woman,  a  "  minion,"  in  contrast 
with  the  great,  regal  creature  she  hates  to  the  death;  that 
glorious  peasant  girl  who  rescued  the  revolutionist  from  the 
dry,  old  aqueduct  is  barefoot;  Count  Gismond's  wife  is 
"beauteous,"  as  befits  the  queen  of  the  tourney;  but  descrip- 
tion could  not  well  be  vaguer.  With  hardly  a  word  as  to 
their  outward  favour,  the  poet  sets  these  women  before  us, 
palpitating  with  life  in  every  fibre  of  their  being.  In  six 
lines  of  Be  Gmtibus,  he  will  give  you  a  complete  character, 
the  barefoot  Neapolitan  girl  with  her  armful  of  fruit,  her 
hatred  of  the  Bourbon  despot,  and  patriotic  love  for  the 
would-be  assassin.  The  fierce  young  thing  is  there  in  those 
six  lines,  soul  and  body.  You  seem  to  see  her  black  eyes 
flash,  when  "she  hopes  they  have  not  caught  the  felons."  With 
more  elaborated,  full-length  portraits  of  character,  Pippa, 
Balaustion,  and  that  "miracle  of  women,"  Pompilia,  we  are  so 
lost  in  admiration  of  their  innocent  girlishness,  or  patriotic 
fervour,  or  divine  purity  of  soul,  that  we  hardly  think  of  em- 
bodying such  quintessence  of  spirit  in  any  human  form. 
But  Browning  did  not  despise  form,  any  more  than  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,  whose  sentiment  is  the  poet's  own : 

"  If  you  get  sitaple  beauty  and  naught  else, 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents." 

Tennyson  is  famous  for  his  dream  of  fair  women,  "the 
far-renowned  brides  of  ancient  song."  His  case  is  typical. 
Every  poet,  to  be  a  poet,  must  have  the  same  vision.  Brown- 
ing too  has  his  dream,  but  it  is  grander,  far  more  comprehen- 
sive than  that  of  his  brother  Olympian.  Before  his  eyes 
come  not  only  the  queens  of  the  race,  Helen,  Cleopatra,  Joan 
the  Maid,  but  all  beautiful  women,  past,  present  and  to  be. 
In  numbers  past  all  counting,  like  the  doves  to  their  windows, 
like  the  multitudes  of  souls  driven  by  the  fierce  wind  in  the 
great  outer  circle  of  Hell,  Browning  sees  the  loveliest  of  all 
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time  circling  the  mystic  rose-tree,  the  rose  that  has  ever 
been  the  symbol  of  festival,  of  joy,  of  love. 

"I  dream  of  a  red-rose  tree.  .  . 

Round  and  round,  like  a  dance  of  snow 

In  a  dazzling  drift,  as  its  guardians,  go 

Floating  the  women  faded  for  ages, 

Sculptured  in  stone,  on  the  poet's  pages. 

Then  follow  women  fresh  and  gay, 

Living  and  loving  and  loved  to-day. 

Last,  in  the  rear  flee  the  multitude  of  maidens 

Beauties  yet  unborn.     And  all,  to  one  cadence, 

They  circle  their  rose  on  my  rose-tree. " 

Spenser  saw  his  lady  in  a  wood  of  Spring,  crowned  and 
throned,  and  all  about  her, 

"An  hundred  naked  maidens  lily  white, 

All  ranged  in  a  ring  and  dauncing  with  delight." 

But  the  dance  Browning  saw  has  not  even  the  airy  footing 
to  be  found  in  Fairy  Land;  it  is  out  of  Space  and  out  of  Time. 
Someone  gave  his  wife,  when  they  were  first  married,  a 
handful  of  roses,  in  Florence.  The  petals  are  dead  and  dry 
long  since,  but  the  ordered  words  they  inspired  remain 
fragrant  and  full  of  colour.  Nothing  could  be  more  fitting 
than  the  transmutation  of  flowers  into  verse.  From  the  endless 
procession  they  conjured  up,  the  poet  by  his  art  has  called 
out  this  beauty  and  that,  and  made  it  possible  for  us  to  see 
her  too. 

If  he  was  not  merely  repeating  a  commonplace,  the 
Apostle  was  for  the  moment  a  poet  and  a  man  of  the  world 
when  he  wrote  that  a  woman's  glory  is  her  hair.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  frame  of  all  the  other  glories,  their  indispens- 
able back-ground;  and  this  crowning  mercy  to  mankind 
seems  to  have  enchained  Browning's  gaze  most  closely. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  it  is  the  woman's  only  beauty;  it  was  all 
the  dower  which  Mother  Nature  gave  to  the  frail,  white-faced 
girl  of  Pornic,  with  her  strange,  sordid,  miser  passion.  In 
its  rich  abundance,  silky  texture,  and  play  of  golden  light, 
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there  was  promise  of  soul,  and  face,  and  body  in  keeping ;  but 
the  promise  was  broken  in  the  tenuous  frame  and  the  crippled 
spirit. 

"But  she  had  her  great  gold  hair. 
Hair,  such  a  wonder  of  flix  and  floss, 

Freshness  and  fragrance, — floods  of  it  tool 
Gold,  did  I  say?     Nay,  gold's  mere  dross; 

Here   Life  smiled,     'Think  what   I   meant  tojdo' 
And  love  sighed,     'Fancy  my  loss!'" 

In  death,  her  hair  is  almost  sufficient  shroud — 

"For  indeed  her  hair  was  to  wonder  at, 
As  it  spread — not  flowing  free. 

But  curled  around  her  brow,  like  a  crown, 
And  coiled  beside  her  cheeks  like  a  cap, 

And  calmed  about  her  neck — ay,  down 

To  her  breast,  pressed  flat,  without  a  gap 

I'  the  gold,  till  it  reached  her  gown." 

Mildred  Tresham  is  another  golden-haired  beauty,  but 
as  full  of  warm  young  life,  as  the  Pornic  miser  was  devoid 
of  it.  Of  the  age  of  Juliet,  and  Miranda,  and  Perdita,  she 
deserves  admittance  to  the  fellowship  of  these  three  Graces, 
by  virtue  of  her  physical  beauty.  To  her,  as  to  nearly  all 
Browning's  women,  might  be  affixed  the  old  ballad  tag, 
"ladye  bright."  "Oh,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn 
bright/'  bursts  forth  Romeo,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  peerless 
Juliet,  that  "beauty  for  earth  too  rich,  for  use  too  dear." 
With  this  radiant  loveliness,  Mildred  Tresham  is  endowed; 
for  there  is  sometimes  seen  a  kind  face  that  no  more  permits 
a  steady  gaze  upon  it  than  does  the  sun.  Hers  is  a  wen lth 
of  charms.  "How  little  God  forgot  in  making  her!"  as  the 
admiring  German  verse  has  it.  She  is  a  child  in  years,  the 
budding  rose,  and  not  the  rose  full  blown,  and  not  yet  dimmed 
by  the  dust  of  the  world.  Faithful  heart  and  wonderful  blue 
eyes,  which  the  proverb  couples  not  unwisely,  and  hair  to  net 
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the  coldest  lover's  fancy, — these  the  poet  celebrates  in  the 
famous  serenade. 

"And  her  eyes  are  dark  and  humid,  like 

the  depth  on  depth  of  lustre 
Hid  i'  the  harebell,  while  her  tresses,  sunnier 

than  the  wild-grape  cluster, 
Gush  in  golden-tinted  plenty  down  her 

neck's  rose-misted  marble." 

The  Lady  of  the  Gondola,  another  of  "Cupid's  saints," 
has  also  golden  hair.  When  her  lover  saw  her  first,  leaning 
out  over  the  balcony  of  her  palace,  to  catch  her  truant  bird, 

"the  round  smooth  cord  of  gold, 
This  coiled  hair  on  your  head,  unrolled. 
Fell  down  you  like  a  gorgeous  snake 
The  Roman  girls  were  wont  of  old. 
When  Rome  there  was,  for  coolness  sake 
To  let  lie  curling  o'er  their  bosoms. " 

The  incident  has  meaning  that  does  not  lie  on  the  surface; 
for  the  solution  of  the  hair  from  its  decorum  is  always  a 
subtle  symbol  of  self-surrender.  This  is  the  same  hair  from 
which  the  lady  flung  away  the  jewel,  and  bound  it  with  a 
water  weed,  since  her  lover  praised  it;  the  same  "beauteous" 
hair  he  praised  again  in  his  death  agony  and  feared  his  blood 
would  hurt. 

In  this  lovely  company  is  also  Porphyria,  the  high-born 
dame  who  was  so  long  doubtful  of  her  own  heart,  and  at 
last  gave  all  for  love,  and  put  herself  too  trustingly  within 
her  lover's  power.  She  came  to  him  through  the  night  and 
the  rain,  and  her  reward  was  death.  The  madman  strangled 
her  in  his  ecstasy  of  possession;  but  her  beauty  was  not 
marred;  even  then  the  laughing  blue  eye  was  free  from  all 
blemish,  and  the  long  yellow  hair  made  a  gorgeous  coil  three 
times  around  the  bare  little  neck. 

As  intense  and  clear-shining,  in  her  dark  way  as  these 
glowing,  sun-coloured  women  in  theirs,  is  the  Riccardi's 
bride,  the  new-made  wife  who  loved  the  duke,  but  wanted 
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will  to  sin  the  whole  sin  out.  The  contrast  between  her  black 
hair  and  pale  face  etches  her  upon  the  memory.  Black- 
haired  and  pale-faced — that  is  saying  nothing.  Browning 
deepens  his  shadows  and  heightens  his  lights,  until  it  would 
indeed  be  a  dull  mind  that  took  no  impress  from  the  image 
presented.  The  black  hair  has  a  vitality  of  its  own,  rolling 
heavily  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  like  a  charger's  mane. 
The  massive  waves  of  it  are  like  carven  coal  against  the  spiri- 
tual purity  of  her  white  brow.  But  black  as  her  locks  are, 
they  cannot  vie  with  the  black  fire  of  her  unfathomable  eyes. 

"Hair  in  heaps  lay  heavily 

Over  a  pale  brow  spirit  pure 

Carved  like  the  heart  of  a  coal-black  tree. 

Crisped  like  a  war  steed's  encolure — 
And  vainly  sought  to  dissemble  her  eyes 
Of  the  blackest  black  our  eyes  endure." 

Browning  seems  to  share  the  general  preference  for  fair 
hair.  The  lover  who  is  travelling  to  meet  his  lady  and  will 
see  her  again,  In  Three  Days  revels  in  thought  with  her 
wonderful  curls.  He  seems  to  leave  the  colour  undecided,  but 
still  the  line,  "As  early  Art  embrowns  the  gold"  could  hardly 
apply  to  dark  hair.  Pompilia  we  remember  best  by  the  phrase, 
"A  lady  young,  tall,  beautiful,  and  sad;"  but  her  champion 
who  speaks  for  half  Rome,  lets  us  know  how  Cavalier  Carlo 
Moratta,  the  painter  raved  about  her  face,  "shaped  like  a 
peacock's  egg,"  and 

"that  pair  of  eyes,  that  pendant  hair, 
Black  this  and  black  the  other." 

Failing  Signor  Carlo's  sketch,  I  should  like  to  give  Pompilia 
the  lovely  features  of  that  other  humble  Italian  girl,  saint 
and  martyr,  Ida,  as  immortalized  by  Francesca's  pen  and 
pencil.  After  all,  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  said  about 
black  hair.  Black  is  black,  but  there  are  many  shades  of 
gold.    For  instance,  that  soulless  "Pretty  Woman,"  "all  the 
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face  composed  of  flowers,"  has  hair  unique  in  its  beauty. 
Here  is  the  inventory  of  her  charms. 

"That  fawn-skin-dappled  hair  of  hers, 

And  that  blue  eye. 

So  dear  and  dewy, 
And  that  infantine  fresh  air  of  hers!" 


The  dangerous,  grown-up  baby 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Browning  was  an  artist, 
with  an  artist's  sensitiveness  to  all  manifestations  of  beauty. 
He  understands  the  maxim,  "peu  de  moyens,  beaucoup 
d'effet."  The  girl  waiting  for  her  shepherd  at  twilight  in 
the  ruined  tower,  where  once  the  great  mother-city  stood,  has 
"eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair."  Colombe  is  a  princess  regnant, 
less  by  birth  than  by  her  soul;  she  is  besides,  "a  young  maid 
with  the  bluest  eyes."  Before  she  enters  the  audience- 
chamber  on  her  fateful  birthday,  she  is  "wreathing  her  hair, 
a  song  between  her  lips,"  in  happy  innocence  of  the  sorrow 
and  joy  awaiting  her  beyond  the  portal.  The  mistress  of 
the  Bishop  is  to  the  dying  sinner  "your  tall,  pale  mother 
with  her  talking  eyes."  Gandolf  and  he  had  contended 
for  her,  as  well  as  for  the  choicest  tombs  in  St.  Praxed's 
church.  "And  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  was  she."  The 
poet  seems  to  convey  that  she  was  no  wanton  like  Ottima ;  she 
was  the  mother  of  sons,  and  her  "talking  eyes"  told  tales  of 
sorrow.  In  all  three  cases  how  few  are  the  words  that  body 
forth  these  fair  women  !  Besides  all  these  free,  dashing 
sketches,  he  has  his  finished  portraits  at  full  length. 

The  Venetian  lady  of  the  Toccata  is  one  of  Titian's  own. 
She  and  her  cavalier  have  stepped  apart  from  the  dancers; 
they  have  even  left  off  their  lover's  talk  to  listen  to  Ser 
Baldassare  Galuppi's  music,  as  he  plays  his  "touch-pieces"  at 
the  clavichord.  The  gallant  is  trifling  with  his  sword-hilt; 
the  lady  is  in  a  reverie;  she  has  taken  off  her  black-velvet 
mask,  and  set  her  teeth  lightly  in  the  edge  of  it.  The  master's 
music  has,  for  a  wonder,  made  her  think.    We  see  the  pair  to- 
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gether,  the  fixed  eyes  of  both  are  full  of  new  thoughts.  Such 
a  lady! 

"cheeks  so  round,  and  lip?  so  red! 
On  the  neck  the  small  face  buoyant,  like  the 

bell-flower  on  its  bed, 
O'er  the  breast's  superb  abundance,  where  a 
man  might  base  his  head." 

The  young  Duchess  of  Ferrara  is  also  a  full-length  portrait. 
The  sketch  in  oils  Fra  Pandolf  painted  swiftly  in  a  day  is  one 
of  the  ducal  connoisseur's  chief  rarities.  It  must  have  been 
the  painter's  master-piece,  for  the  lady  looks  as  if  she  were 
alive,  and  a  well-remembered  spot  of  joy  is  in  the  fresh  young 
cheek.  The  duke  with  his  cold  cruelty  murdered  the  living 
woman,  but  he  treasured  the  painted  image  of  her.  There 
is  the  rounded  arm  that  the  painter  complimented,  and  the 
faint  flush  of  colour  along  her  throat  that  was  his  despair. 
He  triumphed  over  a  greater  difficulty,  however;  he  trans- 
ferred to  canvas  "the  depth  and  passion  of  that  earnest 
glance."  The  question  "dark  or  fair?"  is  not  answered,  but 
the  details  which  are  given  define  an  individual  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  any  other  of  Browning's  creations.  More  distinctly 
marked  still  are  the  features  of  the  one  in  Times  Revenges. 
At  least  they  seem  so,  until  we  find  only  one  peculiarity 
spoken  of.  Nothing  is  told  of  her  eyes  or  her  hair — only 
how  the  shadows  shift  and  change  about  her  lips.  For  the 
poet-lover  this  is  an  obsession.  Why  is  this  individual  trait 
put  in  the  fore-front  of  the  description?  For  the  best  of 
reasons.  The  sweetest  kisses,  sings  the  longing  girl  to  Princess 
Ida,  are  feigned  by  hopeless  fancy  on  lips  that  are  for  others. 
This  is  the  sorrow  of  our  poet  in  his  freezing  garret.  The 
Face  haunts  him,  grows  out  upon  him  from  the  bare  walls 
wherever  he  looks. 

"So  is  my  spirit  as  flesh  with  sin, 
Filled  full,  eaten  out  and  in 
With  the  face  of  her,  the  eyes  of  her, 
The  lips,  the  little  chin,  the  stir 
Of  shadow  round  the  mouth — " 
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One  fancies  her  a  Titania,  like  the  Duchess  who  fled  with  the 

gipsy. 

"I  have  seen  the  white  crane  bigger."  She  cannot  choose 
but  be  little.  The  little  women  are  the  empresses  of  the 
world  and  trample  on  the  hearts  of  men.  She  was  no  doubt 
a  "rninion' '  like  the  court  lady  in  The  Laboratory,  fond  of 
dancing  like  her  also,  and  dancing  well.  No  doubt  she  went 
to  the  famous  ball,  and  danced  like  a  feather  in  the  wind,  while 
her  lover  ate  out  his  heart  in  his  lonely  attic.  Lucrezia,  the 
"serpentining  beauty,"  rounds  on  rounds  the  wife  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto  is  fully  described,  but  Browning  has  many  por- 
traits to  study.  The  face  of  Edith,  the  lost  love  in  Too  Late, 
is  so  unusual  that  it  seems  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the  living 
model. 

"I  liked  the  way  you  had  with  your  curls 

Wound  to  a  ball  in  a  knot  behind : 
Your  cheek  was  chaste  as  a  Quaker  girl's, 

And  your  mouth— there  was  never  to  my  mind 
Such  a  funny  mouth,  for  it  would  not  shut; 

And  the  dented  chin  too — what  a  chin! 
There  were  certain  ways  when  you  spoke,  some  words 

That  you  know  you  never  could  pronounce: 
You  were  thin  however;  like  a  bird's 

Your   hand   seemed — some    would   say,   the    pounce 
Of  a  scaly-footed  hawk — all  but! 

The  world  was  right  when  it  called  you  thin. " 

This  is  a  characteristic  piece  of  Browningesque  audacity. 
The  women  of  most  poets  are  of  a  regular  beauty  hard  to 
define.  How  shadowy  is  Maud,  for  instance,  in  spite  of  the 
"little  head  running  over  with  curls,"  the  feet  "like  sunny 
gems,"  the  "exquisite  voice"  beside  this  bundle  of  unclassical, 
fascinating  irregularities  !  The  formation  that  keeps  the 
lips  apart,  showing  a  white  tooth  or  two,  makes  a  mouth  that 
is  very  ready  to  smile  and  to  speak  impulsively.  Browning's 
apprenticeship  to  painting  and  sculpture  taught  what  details 
to  seize  on  and  what  to  reject. 
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Evelyn  Hope  is  as  lovely  as  her  musical  name.  Although 
we  only  see  her  dead  in  her  maiden  chamber,  as  we  watch  for 
an  hour  with  her  lover,  she  seems  to  be  the  immortal  spirit  of 
youth.  Over  her  loveliness  death  has  no  power.  She  is 
asleep,  but  she  will  awake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 
The  gods  loved  her  and  made  her  of  "spirit,  fire,  and  dew;"  her 
"hair  was  amber;"  her  mouth  was  geranium  red;  the  "sweet 
white  brow"  remains,  and  the  "sweet  cold  hand."  No  aura 
from  the  tomb  breathes  through  this  darkened  room;  death 
is  swallowed  up,  not  in  victory,  for  there  is  no  struggle,  but 
in  the  glorious  certainty  of  reunion  and  desire  fulfilled.  The 
lover  is  not  the  typical  "man  of  fifty";  he  is  the  poet,  the 
eternal  youth,  with  the  heart  to  adventure  worlds  beyond  the 
grave;  the  Beloved  is  almost  a  child.  How  the  poet  insists 
upon  her  youth!  The  artful,  threefold  repetition  of  one 
epithet  hammers  the  idea  in. 

"There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile, 
And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the  hair's  young  gold." 

Someone,  we  feel,  must  have  sat  for  this  portrait. 

In  one  case  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  for  one  poem 
was  written  simply  to  record  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face. 
Emily  Patmore  is  a  name  little  known,  and  yet  she  was  the 
inspiration  of  two  poets.  As  was  fitting,  her  husband-lover 
celebrated  her  soul,  and  Browning  the  friend  devoted  himself 
to  the  portrayal  of  the  outward  semblance.  The  Angel  in  the 
House  should  have  A  Face  for  its  frontispiece.  Now  that  we 
have  Patmore's  Memoirs,  with  a  reproduction  of  Woolner's 
medallion,  we  can  judge  for  ourselves  how  well  deserved  is 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  her,  and  how  strangely  words,  mere 
words,  when  rightly  chosen,  can  give  the  effect  of  picture. 
The  poet's  wish  was  realized. 

"If  one  could  have  that  little  head  of  hers 
Painted  upon  a  background  of  pale  gold, 
Such  as  the  Tuscan's  early  art  prefers! 
No  shade  encroaching  on  the  matchless  mould 
Of  those  two  lips,  which  should  be  opening  soft 
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In  the  pure  profile;  not  as  when  she  laughs, 
For  that  spoils  all  ; 

Then  the  lithe  neck,  three  fingers  might  surround, 
How  it  should  waver  on  the  pale  gold  ground 
Up  to  the  fruit-shaped,  perfect  chin  it  lifts  1" 

Browning  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  face.     Like 
Tennyson,  he  paints  occasionally  from  the  undraped  figure, 
but,  unlike  him,  he  explains  and  justifies  his  course.     In  his 
"parleying"  with  Frances  Furini,  he  sets  forward  once  and 
for  all,  his  argument,  which  is  the  artist's  argument.     Tenny- 
son does  not  argue,  he  only  paints.     Oenone  is,  one  might 
say,  mis-named:  it  is  another  Judgement  of  Paris,  the  theme 
of  uncounted  artists.     Tenn}'son  is  subtle.     He  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  spear  of  Pallas,  "against  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning 
cold,"  to  the  foot  of  Aphrodite,  rosy  white  among  the  violets, 
to  the  supernatural  flowers  and  fruits  that  over-garlanded  and 
embowered  the  scene,  until  the  figures  themselves  seem  empty 
spaces  of  white  canvas  waiting  to  be  painted  in.     The  three 
goddesses,  the  nymph  in  Lucretius  and  the  witch-women  in 
Maeldune  are  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the  Tennysonian 
rule  of  drapery.     Browning's  treatment  of  the  difficult  theme 
is  direct,  frank,  manly,  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  mawkishness 
of  Swinburne  and  his  like.     Browning  surpasses  them  all  in 
sheer  intensity  and  power  of  vision,  and  in  vividness  of  realiza- 
tion; but  it  would  be  a  sickly  spirit  indeed  that  his  pictures 
could  offend  or  injure.     His  motive,  the  right  motive,  is  given 
in  The  Lady  and  the  Painter.     As  might  be  expected,  Brown- 
ing, the  original,  the  innovator,  the  rebel  against  conventions 
shakes   off   such   trammels   as   early   Victorian   prudishness 
would  impose.     In  Fifine  he  discusses  at  length  the  relation 
of  the  sexes,  and  illustrates  his  page  with  the  arch  enchant- 
resses of  all  time,  Helen  and  Cleopatra.     All  down  the  ages, 
poets  have  joined  the  two.  Dante  saw  them  both  in  uLa  bufera 
infernal"  of  the  second  circle. 

"Poi  &  Cleopatras  lussuriosa. 
Elena  vidi,  per  cui  tanto  reo 
Tempo  si  volse:" 
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Shakespeare  couples  them  in  Mercutio's  jesting  review  of  the 
beauties  of  all  time;  and  in  his  Dream,  Tennyson  again  sets 
these  most  famous  of  fair  women  side  by  side.  So  does 
Browning  in  that  marvellous  twentieth  stanza  of  Fifine. 

"See  Helen!  pushed  in  front  o'  the  world's  worst  night  and  storm 
By  Lady  Venus'  hand  on  shoulder;  the  sweet  form 
Shrinkingly  prominent,  though  mighty,  like  a  moon 
Outbreaking  from  a  cloud." 

This  idea  of  beauty  shining  forth  like  the  moon  out  of  a  cloud 
is  elaborated  with  great  charm  in  Pan  and  Luna.  The  rest 
of  the  conception  is  purely  Homeric.  Seeing  Helen  pass 
through  the  street,  after  years  of  siege,  the  old  men  of  Troy 
did  not  begrudge  the  blood  and  strength  of  their  city  poured 
out  in  her  quarrel.  In  Browning's  phrase,  they  were  magically 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  their  own  ravage.  Helen  is  the 
great  lady,  not  a  great  wanton,  like  Cleopatra,  type  of  the 
courtezan.  Helen  shrinks;  but  not  so  her  companion.  She 
knows  her  power  and  glories  in  it.  Nude  though  she  be, 
except  for  her  barbaric  jewels,  there  is  intellect  in  the  poise 
of  the  head,  and  infinite  allure  in  the  "oblong  eye"  glancing 
back  to  note  her  conquests. 

"Sec,  Cleopatra!  bared,  the  entire  and  sinuous  wealth 

O'  the  shining  shape;  each  orb  of  indolent  ripe  health 

Captured,  just  where  it  finds  a  fellow  orb  as  fine 

I'  the  body;  traced  about  by  jewels  which  outline, 

Fire-frame,    and    keep    distinct,    perfections — lest    they    melt 

To  soft  smooth  unity  ere  half  their  hold  be  felt  • 

Yet,  o'er  that  white  and  wonder,  a  soul's  predominance 

I'  the  head  so  high  and  haught — except  one  thievish  glance 

From  back  of  oblong  eye,  intent  to  count  the  slain." 

Sordello's  vision  of  Palma,  the  nautch  in  Natural  Magic,  the 
bathing  nymph  in  Francis  Furini,  and  especially  *  Pan  and 
Luna  are  also  triumphant  examples  of  artistry,  with  a  right 
spirit. 

Poetry  may  be   briefly  defined  as  Frauenlob,  the  praise 
of  women.     We  celebrate  them  in  epic,  drama,  ode,  sonnet, 
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lyric,  but,  with  such  exceptions  as  Sappho  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
they  do  not  make  a  return  in  kind.  Ruskin  is  right  when  he 
assures  us  that  Shakespeare  has  no  heroes,  only  heroines,  and 
that  Dante  builds  up  his  vision  of  the  Three  Worlds  from  the 
smile  of  a  Florentine  maiden.  As  with  the  masters  of  song- 
craft,  so  with  all  the  guild-brothers,  "Beauty  draws  us  with  a 
single  hair."  Browning  too  has  come  under  that  spell  and 
knows  how  to  lay  it  up  on  others. 

Archibald  MacMechan 
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*  *  XX7H0S0  loveth  his  God,"  says  Nietzsche,  with  an  auda- 
▼  T  cious  inversion  of  a  familiar  proverb,  "chasteneth 
Him,"  a  maxim  sounder,  perhaps,  than  you  might  suppose. 
With  us  English-speaking  lovers  of  poetry  and  of  high 
and  noble  things  in  general,  Shakespeare  has  passed  so 
long  for  a  divinity  that  it  may  well  be  for  the  health  of  our 
souls  to  give  an  occasional  hour  to  serious  reflection  on  the 
allegations  of  the  infidel  and  the  devil's  advocate.  I  would 
urge  this  with  the  more  importunity,  since  my  own  faith 
is  of  the  strongest.  It  has  always  been  a  principle  with 
me  in  things  literary  as  well  as  in  things  ecclesiastical 
intelligere  quae  credis.  That  is  but  a  half-hearted  belief  which 
is  afraid  to  expose  itself  to  the  infection  of  heretical  writings ; 
reverence  is  of  little  worth,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
right  to  reverence,  a  right  which  will  scarcely  be  ours  until 
we  have  honestly  faced  the  worst  that  the  iconoclast  can  do. 

In  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  the  cause  of  the  unbeliever 
does  not  suffer  for  any  lack  of  able  and  eloquent  pleaders. 
Within  our  own  time,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  mutterers, 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  repeatedly  told  his  readers  that  Shake- 
speare has  little  taste  and  no  philosophy,  that  his  political 
conceptions  are  deplorably  crude,  and  his  plays,  as  plays, 
distinctly  inferior  to  those  of  Mr.  Shaw  himself.  There  is  a 
witty  gentleman,  too,  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  compositions 
have  not  yet  been  seen  on  the  boards,  but  who  is  shrewdly 
suspected,  from  remarks  which  he  occasionally  lets  fall,  of  a 
similar  opinion.  And  now  comes  Count  Tolstoy  who  may 
perhaps  be  allowed,  as  the  author  of  more  than  one  work  of 
unquestionable  genius,  to  speak  with  more  weight  than  my 
unnamed  friend  or  the  ingenious  Mr.  Shaw;  and  he  will  per- 
suade us  that  Shakespeare's  tragedies  in  general,  and  King 
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Lear  in  particular,  are  not  only  not  admirable  but  are  actually 
bad.  The  sequence  of  events  in  them  is  unnatural  and  absurd, 
the  conception  of  character  puerile,  the  language  in  the  comic 
parts  irrelevantly  and  pointlessly  coarse ;  where  it  is  meant  to 
be  serious,  alternately  stilted  and  trivial.  Shakespeare,  in 
short,  could  not  devise  a  tolerable  play  for  himself,  and  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  King  Lear,  he  found  one  ready  to  his  hand, 
he  completely  spoiled  it  by  clumsy  and  tasteless  attempts  at 
improvement. 

Yet  I  turn  to  my  beloved  and  revered  master,  Shelley, 
perhaps  as  competent  a  judge  of  tragedy  as  Mr.  Shaw  or  even 
Count  Tolstoy,  and  I  find  him  saying  of  King  Lear  that  its 
comic  element  is  "universal,  ideal,  and  sublime,"  and  that  as 
a  whole  it  is  probably  "the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
dramatic  art  existing  in  the  world."  In  so  flagrant  a  disagree- 
ment between  doctors  we  may  profitably  find  matter  for  an 
afternoon's  meditation.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  case  of 
King  Lear  at  any  rate,  the  devil's  advocate  is  after  all  passing 
judgement  not  on  Shakespeare  but  on  his  own  want  of  under- 
standing? May  the  work  not  mean  something  as  a  whole, 
which  he,  in  his  haste  to  find  particular  points  for  censure,  has 
failed  to  perceive,  and  may  not  this  central  idea  provide  the 
justification  of  many  things  which,  taken  by  themselves,  might 
seem  strange  and  blameworthy? 

What,  then,  does  King  Lear  mean  when  we  comprehend 
it  aright  ?  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  simply  a  dramatisation 
for  the  amusement  of  an  audience  of  a  striking  and  pathetic 
tale  which  the  dramatist  very  likely  accepted  as  an  authentic 
narrative  of  fact.  This  is  apparently  what  the  depredators  of 
Shakespeare  take  it  for  when  they  complain  that  the  details 
of  life  and  manners  presented  by  the  poet  are  not  those  of  any 
recognizable  period  of  English  History,  and  that  the  central 
incident  is  itself  singular  and  unlikely.  But  to  judge  of  a 
work  of  tragic  art  thus  is  to  judge  purely  from  the  outside  and 
to  miss  the  whole  spiritual  significance  of  the  artist's  concep- 
tion. The  play  has  its  abiding  worth  for  us,  precisely  because 
it  is  not  a  mere  re-telling  of  a  real  or  supposed  historical  fact, 
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nor  yet  a  mere  picture  of  the  manners  of  this  or  that  era  in  the 
development  of  the  British  nation.  Shakespeare's  purpose, 
if  we  may  infer  it  from  his  achievement,  was  not  to  instruct 
his  audience  in  history,  nor  yet  to  rival  by  anticipation  such 
works  as  Becker's  Oallus  and  Char  ides. 

The  value  of  King  Lear  lies,  when  all  is  said,  primarily  in 
its  philosophical  significance.  It  is  the  presentation,  on  a 
colossal  scale  and  in  language  adequate  to  the  height  of  the 
theme,  of  passions,  emotions,  and  their  consequences  in  act 
which  are  an  abiding  element  in  our  common  human  nature. 
Lear  and  his  daughters,  Gloucester  and  his  sons,  are  some- 
thing more  than  persons  who  lived,  or  were  believed  to  have 
lived  some  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ,  in  the  time  of 
Joash,  King  of  Judah;  they  are  purified  types,  or  Platonic 
"ideas,"  to  which  the  genius  of  the  poet  has  known  how  to 
give  life  and  individuality,  of  fundamental  passions  which 
are  in  man  in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  There  are  the  germs 
of  Lear,  of  Edmund,  of  Cordelia,  in  each  of  us,  and  it  is  just 
because  we  are  dimly  aware  of  their  presence  that  the  play 
lays  hold  of  us  as  it  does.  This  is  why  complaints,  like  those  of 
Tolstoy,  that  the  manners  and  customs  depicted  in  the  play 
are  not  those  of  any  actual  era,  are  so  childishly  wide  of  the 
mark.  A  Lear  which  should  aim  at  archaeological  truth 
would  stand  convicted  by  its  very  success  of  moral  and  philo- 
sophical falsity.  The  spiritual  conflicts  which  belong  to  every 
age  ought  not  to  be  pourtrayed  with  meticulous  fidelity  to  the 
special  colours  of  any.  This  was  a  truth  familiar  enough  to 
our  great-grandfathers,  who  could  permit  Garrick — as  why 
should  they  not? — to  enact  Macbeth  in  knee-breeches  and 
wig;  it  is  too  much  hidden  from  ourselves  by  the  pretentious 
bad  taste  of  the  modern  manager.  Our  Macbeths  tread  the 
stage  in  graceful  kilts  of  a  handsome  tartan  pattern,  which,  I 
fear,  is  not  even  truthful  antiquarianism. 

The  special  moral  of  King  Lear  has  been  sought  in  various 
quarters,  and  yet  it  has  been  surely  made  sufficiently  patent 
by  the  dramatist.  Lear  is  essentially  the  father's  tragedy, 
just  as  Coriolanu8  is,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  said,  the  son's 
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tragedy.  "I  have  brought  up  children  and  they  have  rebelled 
against  me"  is  the  burden  of  every  act  and  scene  of  the  play. 
Perhaps  the  poet's  desire  to  make  this  moral  absolutely  clear 
may  explain,  and  even  justify,  a  peculiarity  of  the  work  which 
looks  at  the  first  blush  like  a  fault  of  construction.  The  motive 
of  the  underplot  in  a  drama,  it  is  said,  should  be  sharply  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  principal  story,  the  whole  function  of 
the  secondary  plot  being  to  relieve  the  tragic  tension  of  the 
spectator's  emotions.  But  in  Lear,  the  underplot  of  Glou- 
cester, Edmund,  and  Edgar  is  a  mere  variant  on  the  central 
theme,  and  gives  rise  not  to  relief  but  to  monotony. 

But  what  if  this  absence  of  contrast  is  the  result  of 
deliberate  design?  Without  the  underplot  we  might  have  been 
tempted  to  suspect  in  the  play  some  traces  of  the  tedious  old 
masculine  satire  on  the  opposite  sex.  " Among  women,"  such 
we  might  have  taken  to  be  Shakespeare's  meaning,  "you  will 
find  two  such  as  Goneril  or  Regan  to  one  Cordelia."  It  is  the 
episode  of  Gloucester,  with  its  pair  of  contrasted  sons,  which 
excludes  all  possibility  of  such  a  private  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy,  arid  makes  it  clear  that  the  passions  exhibited  for 
our  edification  are  neither  those  of  woman  nor  those  of  male 
humanity,  but  belong  to  human  nature  universal.  It  is  the 
ungrateful  child,  not  the  undutiful  and  untender  daughter, 
to  whom  our  attention  is  to  be  directed. 

We  must  further  note  the  admirable  justice  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  with  which  Shakespeare  has  worked  out  his 
conception.  Historically  considered,  the  action  may  be  full  of 
inaccuracies  and  improbabilities ;  judged  by  the  higher  standard 
of  the  psychologist  and  the  moralist,  it  is  an  everlasting  truth. 
Observe,  for  instance,  the  care  with  which  the  conduct  of  Lear's 
daughters  and  Gloucester's  son,  all  monstrous  as  it  is,  is  recon- 
ciled with  psychological  and  artistic  probability.  It  would 
have  been  tempting  to  a  lesser  man  to  draw  a  picture  of  flaw- 
less and  wise  paternal  affection  repaid  by  absolutely  wanton 
and  unintelligible  filial  undutifulness.  But  this  is  not  Shake- 
speare's way,  nor  the  way  of  the  true  tragic  artist.  Edmund 
and  Goneril  and  Regan  are  base  human  beings,  but  they  are 
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human  beings  still,  and  not  devils.  It  is  with  men  and  women, 
not  with  devils,  that  tragedy  has  her  business,  and  human 
badness  at  its  worst  is  not  wholly  inexcusable,  or  even  if 
inexcusable  not  wholly  inexplicable.  When  there  can  be 
absolutely  no  feeling  of  divided  right,  where  all  is  heavenly 
on  one  side  and  all  fiendish  on  the  other,  there  is  no  room  for 
the  play  of  the  deeper  tragic  emotions.  Such  a  spectacle  is 
harrowing,  if  you  please,  but  not  elevating  and  illuminating, 
as  tragedy  always  seeks  to  be.  The  drama  of  Calvary,  for 
instance,  as  seen  with  the  eyes  of  the  believing  Christian,  is 
no  true  tragedy,  just  because  the  victim  in  it  is  absolutely 
guiltless,  and  his  fate  no  consequence  of  any  tragic  error  of  his 
own.  And  so  Shakespeare's  outraged  fathers  are  indeed  men 
"more  sinned  against  than  sinning,"  but  still  sinners,  whose 
sufferings,  excessive  as  they  are,  are  still  natural  consequences 
of  their  own  errors.  Both  Gloucester  and  Lear  are  kind 
fathers,  and  one  of  them  a  doting  father,  but  their  kindness 
is  tainted  with  unwisdom  and  secret  egotism. 

In  the  case  of  Gloucester  this  is  manifest  enough,  and  I 
should  have  abstained  from  all  comment  on  the  point  but  for 
some  recent  strictures  which  seem  to  arise  from  overlooking  it. 
It  has  gravely  been  made  a  reproach  to  Shakespeare  that  he  lias 
chosen  to  open  his  play  with  an  indelicate  and  irrelevant  jest 
by  Gloucester  on  his  son's  bastardy.  Now  indelicacy,  we  must 
remember,  is  largely  a  matter  to  be  judged  by  the  conventional 
standards  of  reticence  accepted  in  a  given  age,  and  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  much  which  appears  to  us  gratuitous 
coarseness  of  expression  was  to  the  Elizabethan  spectator 
merely  natural  and  wholesome  frankness.  It  is  clear  also  that 
the  circumstances  of  Edmund's  introduction  to  Kent  would, 
in  any  case,  demand  a  certain  lightness  of  tone  in  Gloucester's 
reference  to  his  peche  de  jeunesse.  But  indelicate  or  not,  the 
jest  as  a  revelation  of  the  speaker's  moral  condition  is  the 
very  reverse  of  irrelevant.  It  is  characteristic  of  Gloucester 
that,  though  a  warm-hearted,  he  is  a  careless  and  thoughtless 
father.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  grand  seigneur,  he  treats  the 
begetting  of  sons  who  can  have  no  recognition  as  members  of 
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the  household,  and  no  proper  share  in  its  life,  as  one  of  the 
diversions  naturally  incidental  to  his  rank  and  station.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  him,  as  it  rarely  occurs  to  any  man  of  his  type, 
that  his  bastard  son's  position,  as  excluded  alike  from  every 
social  level,  higher  or  lower,  is  in  itself  a  life-long  wrong,  and 
likely  to  be  felt  as  such  by  its  subject,  nor  that  his  bringing  up 
has  not  been  of  the  kind  to  develop  a  sense  of  social  duty  in 
general,  and  filial  duty  in  particular.  Edmund's  career  be- 
comes natural  and  intelligible  to  us  from  the  first  when 
we  are  shown  by  a  few  light  touches  how  he  is  regarded 
by  his  father,  and  what  is  his  footing  in  his  father's 
family.  His  faults  are  the  typical  faults  of  the  .able 
and  ambitious  adventurer  who  finds  himself  hopelessly 
declasse  by  the  very  facts  of  his  birth,  conscious  of  parts  and 
education  which  can  find  no  field  in  the  sphere  to  which  he 
belongs  on  the  humbler  side,  and  yet  shut  out  as  a  "half- 
blooded  fellow"  from  full  admission  to  the  circles  in  which 
they  would  naturally  fit  him  to  play  his  part. 

The  wrong  which  a  great  man's  bastard  may  suffer  from 
the  very  fact  of  his  ambiguous  birth  and  breeding  is  the  secret 
root  of  bitterness  from  which  the  fruit  of  "unnatural"  ingrati- 
tude and  unscrupulosity  only  too  naturally  springs.  And 
there  is  deep  tragic  irony  in  the  great  man's  unconsciousness 
of  the  very  existence  of  the  wrong,  and  his  foolish  expectation 
of  filial  gratitude  where  no  cause  for  gratitude  has  been  given. 
Gloucester,  for  instance,  looks  upon  the  incident  as  "good 
sport."  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  worst  day's  work  he  ever 
did  for  himself  was  done  when  he  begat  Edmund.  "The  dark 
and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got  Cost  him  his  eyes,"  says  one 
of  the  two  men  of  strong  and  masculine  understanding  in  the 
play,  and  the  other  confirms  his  judgement:  "Thou  hast 
spoken  right,  'tis  true." 

The  faults  of  Lear  are  of  a  subtler  and  more  spiritual  kind, 
and  for  that  reason  more  insidious  than  any  mere  errors  of 
idleness  and  hot  youthful  blood.  He  is  a  man  of  a  type  not 
rare  in  any  age  or  class,  and  yet  too  rarely  studied  by  our 
dramatic  artists,  the  warm-hearted  parental  egotist.    With 
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many  fine  and  even  kingly  qualities,  tenderness,  quickness  to 
feel,  emotional  sincerity,  dignity  of  mind  and  speech  and  bear- 
ing, he  has  this  great  vice,  unsuspected  by  himself,  that  he  is 
himself  the  secret  centre  of  all  his  concern.  It  is  after  all  him- 
self whom  he  loves  in  the  persons  of  those  on  whom  he  dotes. 
His  feeling  for  his  daughters,  intense  as  it  is,  is  after  all  too 
largely  a  devouring  hunger  to  be  loved, — we  might  almost  say 
to  be  caressed — in  turn.  It  is  a  parental  form  of  the  emotion 
of  which  one  of  our  deepest  poetical  thinkers  has  told  us  that  it 

"  Seeketh  only  self  to  please, 
To  bind  another  to  its  delight." 

He  has  yet  to  learn  by  suffering  that  the  only  love  which  can 
beget  love  in  return  is  love  given  without  any  thought  of  the 
recompense  of  the  reward.  Even  Cordelia  is  dear  to  her  father, 
when  the  play  begins,  not  so  much  because  she  is  Cordelia  as 
because  he  looks  to  her  to  be  the  tender  companion  and  sup- 
port of  his  declining  age. 

Now,  as  I  have  just  said,  this  kind  of  unconscious  egoism 
is  not  by  any  means  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  relation  of  a 
father  to  his  children;  indeed,  there  are  moralists  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  is  always  latent  there,  and  that  its 
presence  is  just  what  makes  the  real  but  subtle  difference 
between  a  father's  love  and  a  mother's.  However  this  may  be 
Shakespeare  has  placed  his  characters  in  just  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion in  which  such  a  secret  flaw  of  character  has  the  fullest 
chance  to  exhibit  itself  in  outward  act,  and  to  recoil  on  the 
actor  with  the  fullest  measure  of  tragic  calamity.  In  the 
ordinary  life  of  every-day  bourgeois  society  the  elemental 
passions  rarely  get  a  free  field  to  display  themselves ;  we  have 
to  learn  from  few  and  obscure  hints  what  kind  of  action  they 
produce,  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  work  their  will  and  what 
the  consequences  may  be  to  the  agent.  In  tragedy  we  read  at 
large  and  writ  plain  what  common  life  hints  at  in  this  pregnant 
obscure  fashion.  Lear,  for  example,  is  a  king  and,  apparently, 
an  absolute  one.  He  is  also  a  king  who  has  grown  old  in  the 
exercise  of  absolute  sovereignty,  a  man  who  has  been  accus- 
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tomed  for  a  lifetime  to  see  his  wishes  and  even  his  whimsies 
taken  for  law  and  reason  by  every  one  about  him,  to  meet  with 
no  opposition  and  no  criticism  except  that  of  the  secret  whis- 
perer. Here  are  all  the  conditions  needed  to  unsettle  a  man's 
judgement  and  flatter  his  most  secret  egoisms  until  they  break 
out  to  the  light  in  some  colossal  piece  of  passionate  unwisdom 
which,  as  everyone  but  himself  can  see,  is  the  prelude  to 
actual  madness.  And  here  also  is  a  whole  kingdom  as  a  field 
for  folly  to  exercise  itself  in,  A  Lear  cannot — this  is  the  pitiable 
side  of  personal  royalty — play  the  passionate  dotard,  but  all 
England  must  pay  the  price  in  blood  and  tears.  Delirant 
reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 

Incidentally,  one  might  observe,  and  something  of  the 
kind  has  been  remarked  already  by  Professor  Bradley,  we  may 
see  here  the  true  justification  of  the  common  practice  of 
tragedians  in  selecting  their  themes  from  the  fortunes  of 
great  and  royal  houses.  It  is  not  because  the  tragedian  is 
necessarily  a  legitimist  or  a  snob  that  he  instinctively  prefers 
the  sorrows  of  "Thebes  or  Pelops'  line"  to  the  latest  crime 
passionel  as  material  for  his  art.  The  real  reason  is  that  the 
passions  of  the  great  tend  to  be  less  hampered  in  their  expres- 
sion in  act  by  scruples  and  conventions  and  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances than  those  of  humbler  men,  but  mainly  that  the 
consequences  of  their  errors  extend  further,  affect  a  nation  or 
a  people,  and  so  give  us  a  sense  that  the  catastrophe  of  the 
tragedy  is  adequate  to  the  emotions  which  the  poet  is  trying 
to  stir  within  us.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  works  as,  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  or  The  Inn  Album, 
though  akin  to  tragedy  in  the  nature  of  the  emotions  they 
arouse,  are  quite  entitled  to  rank  as  examples  of  the  genuine 
tragic.     Their  catastrophe  is,  after  all,  too  restricted. 

It  has  lately  been  objected  against  Shakespeare's  handling 
of  the  story  of  Lear  that  the  whole  incident  of  the  division  of 
the  kingdom  between  the  daughters  is  extravagant.  No  king, 
it  is  argued,  would  propose,  or  be  allowed  to  carry  out,  so  ir- 
rational a  scheme  as  that  which  Lear  is  supposed  to  adopt 
for  easing  his  last  years.     It  might,  of  course,  be  replied  that 
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the  extravagance  is,  at  any  rate,  not  Shakespeare's  invention, 
since  the  division  of  the  kingdom  is  a  principal  incident  in  the 
authorities  whom  Shakeipeare  followed.  This  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  poor  defence,  since  the  detractor  could  at  once  retort 
that  a  great  tragedian  has  no  business  to  choose  an  extravagant 
and  unnatural  story  as  the  basis  for  a  play.  If  the  theme  was 
an  unsuitable  one  and  could  not  be  rendered  suitable  by  any 
modifications  consistent  with  the  retention  of  the  principal 
incidents  of  the  legend,  Shakespeare  should  have  seen  this  and 
should  accordingly  have  avoided  the  Lear  story  as  material 
for  tragedy.  As  he  has  not  chosen  to  do  so,  he  must  in  com- 
mon fairness  stand  chargeable  with  any  defects  which  are  in- 
grained in  the  structure  of  the  legend  itself. 

Again,  it  might  be  said  in  defence  of  Shakespeare,  granted 
that  the  action  of  Lear  is  extraordinary,  extraordinary 
incidents  and  acts  were  exactly  what  an  Elizabethan  public 
looked  to  the  dramatist  to  serve  up  for  their  entertainment. 
They  went  to  the  theatre  not,  as  some  of  us  appear  to  do,  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  characters  behaving  exactly  as  each  of  the 
spectators  was  in  the  habit  of  behaving  in  his  daily  life,  but 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  astonished,  and,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  diverted,  by  seeing  persons  playing  at  doing 
something  which  the  average  man  would  not  take  it  into  his 
head  to  do.  Shakespeare,  who  knew  his  audience,  very 
sensibly  gave  them  what  they  came  for;  to-day  no  doubt,  he 
would  give  us  what  we  should  come  to  him  for.  Now  this, 
though  palpably  true,  and  perfectly  relevant,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
would  also  be  quite  inadequate  as  a  defence  of  Lear  from  the 
standpoint  of  tragic  art.  Taken  by  itself  it  would  amount 
to  the  confession  that  King  Lear  at  any  rate,  was  not  "for  all 
time,"  but  merely  for  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  true  defence 
for  Shakespeare  is  to  be  found  in  the  full  admission  of  the  fact 
alleged.  Lear's  act  is,  of  course,  what  it  is  called,  an  extra- 
ordinary act — in  fact,  a  crazy  act,  as  the  Fool  almost  too 
often  reminds  him.  And  the  simple  explanation  of  it  is 
that  Lear  is  himself  already  over  the  verge  of  senile  imbe- 
cility when  he  performs  the  action.    And  no  wonder  either, 
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when  we  remember  that  he  had  always  been  of  a  passionate 
and  obstinate  temper — the  best  of  his  time  had  been  but 
rash — and  that  passionateness  an$  obstinacy  are  the  very 
faults  most  likely  to  be  intensified  by  a  long  life  spent  "in  the 
purple".  If  it  is  not  until  the  night  on  which  Regan  and 
Goneril  drive  him  from  Gloucester's  castle  into  the  storm 
that  the  old  king's  wits  actually  crumble,  it  is  plain  enough 
to  any  one  who  will  see  that  they  have  at  least  been  unsettled 
by  the  combined  effects  of  age  and  despotic  authority  before 
he  could  adopt  so  fantastic  a  device  for  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom  and  follow  it  up  by  the  still  more  extravagant 
measures  of  the  disinheriting  of  Cordelia  and  the  banishment 
of  Kent  for  a  few  words  of  honest  remonstrance.  That  such 
a  person  as  Shakespeare  supposes  Lear  to  be,  affectionate 
and  egoistic,  passionate  and  peremptory,  should,  when  a  judge- 
ment never  of  the  soundest  had  been  shaken  by  the  infirmities 
of  age  and  the  lifelong  complaisance  of  a  court,  precipitate 
his  own  ruin  and  his  country's  misery  by  such  a  final  freak 
of  senile  folly,  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  in  perfect  accord  with 
all  we  know  of  human  nature. 

But,  at  any  rate,  complains  Count  Tolstoy,  it  is  surely 
not  in  nature  that  a  man  should  bring  up  daughters  to  mar- 
riageable age  without  knowing  something  of  the  character 
of  his  own  children.  A  real  Lear  would  have  had  opportunity 
more  than  enough  to  have  learned  the  true  character  of  his 
daughters,  and  not  to  have  been  completely  fooled  by  the  lip- 
service  of  a  Goneril  or  a  Regan,  or  to  mistake  the  want  of 
eloquent  phrases  in  a  Cordelia  for  want  of  heart.  And  a  real 
Cordelia  would  never  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  speak,  at  the 
very  crisis  of  her  fortunes,  in  the  cold  and  tactless  fashion  of 
Shakespeare's  Cordelia.  Even  if  we  allow  the  fantastic 
conception  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  to  pass  unchallenged 
as  a  part  of  the  poet's  legendary  material,  the  way  he  has 
seen  fit  to  handle  it  is  out  of  all  reasonable  human  probability. 

But  is  this  so  certain  after  all?  Does  not  life  present  ex- 
amples in  abundance  of  the  fact  that  a  man  may  fail  to  read 
the  minds  of  his  nearest  and  dearest?  There  are  elements  in 
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most  of  us,  I  should  say  in  all  except  those  colourless  beings 
who  have  no  personality  at  all  in  particular,  which  remain  a 
lifelong  mystery  to  those  who  associate  most  intimately  with 
them,  nay,  even  to  themselves.  A  man  shall,  for  instance,  lie 
down  by  the  side  of  his  wife  night  by  night  for  many  years, 
shall  beget  children  by  her,  shall  bury  some  of  them  and  bring 
up  others  to  man's  estate,  shall  perhaps  follow  her  full  of  years 
to  an  honoured  grave,  and  yet  the  two  shall  be,  in  their  inti- 
mate souls,  as  much  strangers  to  one  another  at  last  as  at  first. 
Or,  it  may  be,  something  shall  come  between  them  that  shall 
strip  their  two  souls  bare  to  one  another  for  a  moment,  and 
each  will  ask  with  astonishment,  Is  this  the  man,  and  Is  this 
the  woman,  I  married?  I  protest  it  is  with  mingled  sorrow  and 
surprise  that  I  find  myself  saying  to  the  creator  of  Anna  Kar- 
enina,  "Art  thou  a  Master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these 
things?"  If  it  were  as  unusual  as  Tolstoy  would  have  us  believe 
for  a  man  to  misconceive  the  characters  of  his  closest  acquain- 
tance there  would  be  little  room  left  for  life's  most  piquant 
comedy  and  most  soul-stirring  tragedy.  Life  would,  indeed, 
be  infinitely  safer,  but  also  how  much  tamer,  flatter,  more 
insignificant ! 

Again  we  have  to  remember  that,  over  and  above  such  gen- 
eral possibilities,  there  are  in  the  case  imagined  by  Shakespeare 
special  circumstances  which  help  to  render  the  tragic  misappre- 
hension of  character  on  which  the  action  turns  intrinsically 
more  probable.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  difference  of  sex 
and  age.  Lear  is  a  man,  his  children  are  women ;  he  is  in  t  he 
extreme  of  old  age,  they  are  clearly  to  be  thought  of  as  young. 
This  last  point  results  from  the  consideration  that  Cordelia  ifl 
still  being  wooed,  while  her  sisters,  though  married,  are  re- 
presented as,  though  still  childless,  likely  to  have  children. 
And  what  does  a  man  really  know  of  the  inmost  mind  of  a 
woman,  or  the  old  of  that  of  the  young?  Further,  it  is  at  1< 
probable  that  if  Goneril  and  Regan  had  not  formerly  been 
found  wanting  in  tenderness  and  duty,  it  was  because  the  trial 
had  not  yet  been  made.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  put  the 
worth  of  their  affection  to  the  test,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
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either  of  them  would  reveal  her  "wolfish  nature"  to  a  father 
upon  whose  caprice  she  was  absolutely  dependent  for  every- 
thing except  life  itself.  I  am  much  mistaken  in  my  reading 
of  Shakespeare's  conception  if  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
before  their  father's  abdication  Goneril  and  Regan  had  borne 
themselves,  as  such  creatures  have  the  prudence  to  do,  as  duti- 
fully and  modestly  as  Cordelia  herself.  A  woman,  indeed, 
would  probably  have  seen  below  the  fair  surface  to  the  inner 
corruption,  or,  at  least,  would  have  divined  its  presence  by 
that  curious  intuition  which  women  seem  to  have  of  one 
another's  baser  qualities.  Cordelia,  as  we  know,  did,  but 
Cordelia  was  not  merely  a  woman,  but  had  been,  so  to  say, 
brought  up  with  her  sisters  from  the  nursery.  On  her,  more- 
over, they  were  dependent  for  nothing,  and  so  had  no  motive 
to  make  themselves  better  in  her  eyes  than  they  really  were. 
When  we  bear  all  this  in  mind  we  shall  not,  I  think,  find  it  un- 
natural that  a  passionate,  not  over  wise,  fond  old  man 
should  have  made  an  error  in  judgement.  Even  if  we 
think  that  the  fondest  father's  eyes  might  have  been  opened 
by  the  extravagant  hyperbole  of  the  language  in  which  the 
daughters  profess  their  absolute  devotion,  we  may  be  fairly 
asked  to  remember  that  the  father  in  this  case  was  a  king, 
an  old  king,  and  a  peremptory  king,  and  to  consider  what  kind 
of  language  he  had  probably  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  from 
courtiers  from  whom  he  had  far  less  reason  to  look  for  affection 
and  devotion.  What  appears  to  us  the  height  of  insincere 
extravagance  might  well  pass  current  with  a  Lear  for  the 
warmth  of  genuine,  natural  feeling. 

And  now  what  is  to  be  said  of  Cordelia's  ungracious  and 
apparently  almost  untender  response  to  the  test?  Cordelia,  we 
are  told,  might  rationally  have  exhibited  more  tact.  It  must 
have  been  possible  to  represent  modestly  the  unseemliness  of 
extravagant  professions,  to  express  a  genuine  affection  with- 
out flying,  as  Cordelia  does,  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  must, 
no  doubt,  and  if  the  thing  had  been  done,there  would  have  been 
no  tragedy  to  follow.  But  I  cannot  be  quite  content  to  leave 
the  matter  thus.     I  am  very  jealous  for  Cordelia,  as  Elijah  was 
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of  old  for  a  less  lovable  divinity,  and  I  cannot  willingly  con- 
sent to  see  her  slighted  for  the  want  of  that  virtue  of  the 
mediocre  and  characterless,  tact.  Tact  is  a  useful  thing  in  this 
world,  no  doubt,  especially  to  persons  whose  highest  ideal  is  to 
make  or  keep  a  comfortable  place  in  it  for  themselves.  But 
there  are  nobler  things  than  tact  and  one  of  them  is  the  capa- 
city for  righteous  indignation  which  cannot  wait  to  give  itself 
way  until  it  has  made  careful  computation  of  consequences.  I 
should  take  Cordelia  less  closely  to  my  heart,  or  rather  I  fear  I 
should  not  take  her  to  my  heart  at  all,  if  she  could  have  re- 
mained cool,  and  calculating,  and  "tactful"  after  the  hearing  of 
speeches  so  high-sounding  and  so  hollow  as  she  at  least  knew 
those  of  her  sisters  to  be.  Without  the  divine  indiscretion 
of  her  pointed  rebuke  to  this  empty  eloquence  and  to  the  folly 
which  could  take  it  at  its  face  value,  Cordelia  would  no  more 
be  to  me  the  dearest  of  all  Shakespeare's  heroines,  than  Othello 
would  still  be  the  noblest  of  his  heroes  without  his  absurd  but 
splendid  trustfulness  in  the  loyalty  of  Iago.  I  may  remark, 
moreover,  that  Cordelia's  conduct  is  further  psychologically 
explained  by  the  very  fact  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  Lear.  What 
her  critics  seem  to  regard  as  her"cussedness"  is  natural  enough 
in  the  light  of  heredity.  It  is  not  to  the  family  of  Lear  that 
we  should  go  for  calm  and  dispassionate  "tact." 

The  incidental  mention  of  Othello  suggests  a  reflection 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  a  further  point  in  the  psych- 
ology of  our  present  play.  Edgar's  remarkably  ready  belief  in 
the  story  by  means  of  which  Edmund  contrives  to  exhibit  him 
to  his  father  in  the  character  of  an  assassin  inevitably  strikes  us 
at  first  sight,  as  no  less  singular  than  Gloucester's  quickness 
to  listen  to  insinuations  against  him  from  the  one  man  of  all 
others  who  obviously  had  the  best  of  motives  for  calumny. 
When  we  compare,  however,  the  similar  confidence  of  Othello 
in  Iago,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  we  shall  see  that  Shake- 
speare's thought  is  that  the  noblest  natures,  just  because  they 
are  freest  from  malicious  cunning  in  themselves,  are  the  least 
ready  to  suspect  it  in  others.  He  regards  a  tendency  to  excess 
of  trustfulness,  where  there  has  been  no  antecedent  proof  of 
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treachery,  as  a  natural  concomitant  of  personal  elevation  of 
character,  just  as  Plato  credits  his  chosen  philosopher- 
statesmen  with  a  certain  noble  efojdeia  or  openness  which 
renders  them,  until  chastened  by  experience,  an  easier  prey 
than  worse  men  might  be  to  the  meanly  designing.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  a 
philosopher-statesman,  and  I  am  aware  that  excessive  sim- 
plicity is  not  precisely  the  prominent  characteristic  of  certain 
persons  who  have  a  name  in  the  world  for  combining  the  two 
parts,  but  I  imagine  that  two  such  students  of  human  nature 
as  Plato  and  Shakespeare  are  likely  to  be  substantially  in 
the  right  as  to  a  point  of  moral  psychology  on  which  they 
are  in  independent  agreement.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
think  that  a  philosopher  becomes  antiquated  after  fifty  years,  I 
may  add  that  Nietzsche  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion. 

It  is,  however,  not  of  Edgar  and  Edmund,  but  of  Lear  and 
his  daughters  that  I  would  speak  in  the  few  paragraphs  that  re- 
main to  me.  I  would  not  have  the  reader  overlook  the  skill 
with  which  the  poet  has  contrived  to  indicate  a  strong  family 
likeness  between  the  old  king  and  his  undutiful  daughters. 
Whatever  their  carriage  before  their  elevation  may  have  been, 
Goneril  and  Regan,  once  firmly  established  in  the  seat  of  sup- 
reme authority,  reveal  their  "  sire-descended  temper,"  as 
Aeschylus  calls  it,  by  an  autocratic  and  peremptory  imperious- 
ness  which  may  fairly  match  that  of  Lear  himself.  Only  they 
display  the  family  failing  with  a  characteristic  difference. 
What  in  Lear  appears  as  obstinate  insistence  on  whims  fan- 
tastical but  yet  partly  noble,  and  in  Cordelia  as  righteous  but 
injudicious  anger,  shows  itself  in  the  elder  daughters  as  un- 
shakeable  persistence  in  a  heartless  course  based  on  settled 
and  calculating  self-will.  It  is  part  of  the  hatefulness  of  the 
creatures,  and  yet  it  is  also  a  mark  of  Shakespeare's  impartial 
justice  to  his  dramatic  progeny,  that  there  is  so  much  cruel 
reasonableness  in  their  plea  for  themselves.  How  character- 
istic, for  instance,  that  their  first  words  together  after  the  dis- 
inheriting of  their   sister  contain  not  a  syllable  of  self-con- 
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gratulation  over  their  enrichment  at  her  expense,  though  they 
have  unexpectedly  gained  by  it  the  richest  third  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  What  they  do  say  is  rational,  calculating,  perfectly 
just;  it  is  true  that  their  father's  act  was  no  better  than  a 
crazy  outburst  of  passionate  disappointment;  equally  true 
that  the  presence  of  so  ill-judged,  choleric  an  old  man,  followed 
by  a  large  personal  train,  and  still  claiming  all  the  outward 
attributes  of  royalty,  must  be  a  source  of  constant  uncertainty 
and  disorder  in  the  state. 

No  one  can  doubt,  I  take  it,  that  Lear's  settlement  of 
the  nation,  honestly  adhered  to,  would  have  led  to  all  the 
evils  attendant  on  divided  authority,  or  that,  on  the  first 
attempt  to  offer  a  kindly  resistance  to  some  of  his  wilder 
freaks,  the  first  sign  that  the  kingly  authority  had  passed 
into  other  hands,  the  poor  old  man  would  have  set  himself 
to  recall  the  past  and  revoke  his  gift.  It  is  part  of  Lear's 
folly  that  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that, 
in  the  best  of  circumstances,  something  of  this  kind,  which 
must  be  equally  intolerable  to  all  concerned,  was  morally 
bound  to  happen,  and  that  with  children  inheriting  his  intole- 
rance of  opposition  and  brought  up  by  a  father  like  himself, 
the  thing  would  certainly  take  a  cruel  form.  So  in  what  the 
daughters  represent  to  him  of  the  needlessness  of  his  unwieldy 
train  and  the  disorders  among  his  knights  there  is,  no  doubt, 
very  substantial  truth,  and  truth  which  it  might  have  been 
wholesome  for  the  old  man  at  an  earlier  time  to  have  heard 
from  other  lips.  The  shocking  thing  is  that  this  cold-blooded, 
common-sense  view  of  things  should  be  enforced  by  children 
against  an  aged  and  physically  infirm  father  who  has  put 
himself  helplessly  at  their  mercy.  Lear's  frenzied  curses, 
the  curses  of  conscious  impotence,  are  horrible,  but  they  are 
at  least  easier  to  bear  than  this  unrelenting  reasonableness, 
just  because  the  violence  of  his  new-born  hatred  bears  witness 
to  the  warmth  of  the  disappointed  affection  from  which  it  is 
born.  It  is  part,  again,  of  Shakespeare's  splendid  justice 
that  he  never  allows  us  to  sympathise  whole-heartedly  with 
the  enterprise  of  Cordelia  for  the  rescue  of  her  father.     The 
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motives  of  it  are  noble  enough,  but  there  is  the  solid  fact, 
which  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget,  that  Cordelia  has  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  an  army  of  foreign  invaders;  the  cause 
of  the  sisters  is,  after  all,  in  a  sense  the  cause  of  England  against 
the  alien,  and  as  such  has  a  claim  to  be  sustained.  Hence  we 
all,  I  imagine,  feel  with  Mr.  Swinburne  that  even  Goneril  has 
her  splendid  hour;  she  carries  us  with  her,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  in  her  passionate  scorn  of  the  " wordy  and  windy 
goodness"  of  her  husband  who  can  stand  idly  weighing  the 
question  of  abstract  rights  and  wrongs,  while  the  "plumed 
slayer"  is  trampling  the  kingdom  underfoot.  Without  this 
ground  for  divided  sympathy,  the  fate  of  Cordelia  would 
hardly  be  truly  tragic ;  it  would  come  on  us  as  a  piece  of  pure, 
wanton  cruelty;  and  tragedy,  if  often  pitilessly  just,  must 
never  be  wantonly  cruel. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  chief  sufferers  themselves. 
Is  not  the  fate  of  Lear  or  of  Gloucester,  at  any  rate,  needlessly 
cruel?  I  think  reflection  will  justify  us  in  holding  that  it  is 
not.  The  process  through  which  Lear  passes  is,  seen  from 
one  side  indeed,  a  gradual  reduction  to  imbecility  through 
subjection  to  heartless  ingratitude.  But,  from  another  point 
of  view,  it  is  also  a  process  of  real  spiritual  purification  and 
new  birth.  In  the  storm  and  the  half -crazed  wanderings 
towards  Dover,  Lear  has  learned  two  things  which  could 
hardly  have  been  brought  home  to  him  by  any  discipline  less 
sharp.  He  has  learned  to  know  Cordelia  and  he  has  learned 
to  know  himself.  The  king  whose  whole  past  experience  of 
life  had  taught  him  to  think  of  himself  as  a  superior  being 
whose  unreasoned  fancies  must  be  the  law  for  lesser  men, 
has  come  to  see  himself  for  what  he  is,  as  a  Platonic  or  Stoic 
philosopher  might  say,  in  the  sight  of  the  universe,  a  mere 
helpless,  "foolish,  fond,  old  man,"  not  altogether  in  "his 
perfect  wits";  he  has  learned  that  against  the  elemental 
forces  of  external  nature,  as  against  the  more  relentless 
cruelty  of  human  ingratitude,  the  majesty  of  England  is  of  no 
more  account  than  the  naked  wretches  of  Bedlam.  He  has 
found  for  himself  the  truth  which  courts  cannot  teach,  that  a 
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king  is  but  a  man  and  commonly  not  an  exceptionally  wise 
or  great  man  at  that.  So  in  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  himself 
he  has  also  won  a  new  sympathy  with  common  humanity  in 
its  sufferings  and  its  helplessness,  a  matter  on  which,  as  he 
truly  says,  he  had  thought  too  little.  If  this  is  to  be  mad 
one  may  at  least  feel  that  it  is  a  wiser  madness  than  the  empty 
vanity  and  childish  pomp  of  robed  and  anointed  royalty. 
Lear,  wandering  aimlessly  in  the  dark  and  storm  with  a  new- 
born sense  of  pity  for  the  most  abject  of  his  kind  is  a  saner 
man  than  the  Lear  who  flung  away  his  kingdom  for  an  old 
man's  freak.  And  so  too  with  a  lesser  victim.  It  is  no  light 
thing  that  Gloucester,  the  careless  and  hot-blooded  grand 
seigneur  of  the  opening  scenes  of  the  play,  whose  first  thought 
when  he  finds  himself  suddenly  blinded,  destitute,  and  de- 
fenceless has  been  of  suicide,  should  be  brought  in  the  end 
to  the  chastened  and  philosophic  temper  which  feels  itself 
strong  enough  to 

"  bear  affliction  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 
1  Enough,  enough/  and  die." 

It  might  be  worth  a  man's  while  to  lose  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
eyesight  itself,  to  learn  this  mood. 

One  word  as  to  the  moral  lesson — the  view  of  the  world 
and  of  man's  life  as  a  whole,  which  is  borne  in  on  us  by  the 
whole  upshot  of  the  tragedy .  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  say 
something  on  this  point,  since  even  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his 
otherwise  admirable  observations  on  the  play  of  Lear  seems 
to  have  gone  unaccountably  astray  about  the  matter.  In 
his  usual  eloquent  way  he  tells  us  that  men  talk  sometimes  of 
the  light  of  revelation,  but  here  we  have  something  which  may 
be  called  the  darkness  of  revelation,  a  view  of  the  world  in 
which  everything  is  black  and  hopeless  as  night  itself,  and  he 
finds  the  underlying  conception  of  the  whole  in  Gloucester's 
despairing  cry  that 

"As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport." 
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But  surely  the  eloquent  poet  has  allowed  himself  to  forget 
that  the  first  utterances  of  a  man  such  as  Gloucester,  suddenly- 
plunged  from  a  life  of  careless  magnificence  into  an  apparently 
hopeless  abyss  of  misery  which  he  feels  to  be  undeserved,  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  chosen  by  Shakespeare  as  the  most 
natural  occasion  to  give  expression  to  his  deliberate  philosophic 
judgement  on  the  government  of  the  world.  More  than  this, 
Shakespeare  has  actually  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  it  clear 
to  us  that  this  fatalistic  despairing  view  of  man's  life  is  not 
his  own.  A  saner  note  is  struck  early  in  the  play  through  the 
mouth  of  Edmund  who,  though  a  villain,  is  no  fool,  but  a  man 
of  sense  who  honestly  declines  to  accept  the  easy  excuses  which 
a  shallow  philosophy  might  make  for  his  own  turpitudes. 
Dull  or  weak  men  might  prate  of  the  astrological  influences,, 
as  they  prate  to-day  of  the  half-understood  forces  of  heredity 
and  environment,  as  making  our  characters  for  us  without  any 
personal  initiative  of  our  own.  But  you  will  find  no  such 
blindness  to  the  facts  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility  on 
the  lips  of  the  man  of  sense.  To  make  the  matter  certain 
we  have  the  true  moral  drawn  for  us  at  the  end  in  words  which 
seem  actually  intended  to  recall  and  correct  the  complaint  of 
Gloucester : 

Edgar:     "The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us." 

Edmund:     "Thou  hast  spoken  right,  'tis  true; 

The  wheel  has  come  full  circle;  I  am  here." 

This  is  the  very  key-note  of  all  Shakespeare's  work,  at 
least  in  that  spiritual  mood  from  which  the  great  tragic  series 
among  his  plays  springs.  There  is  little  mercy  or  comfort  for 
the  sufferer  in  the  general  scheme  of  things ;  but  it  is,  in  great 
matters  at  any  rate,  inexorably  just.  Vice,  error,  unwisdom, 
on  the  grand  scale  at  least,  are  things  which  have  to  be  paid  for 
to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  tragedy  has  for  its  subject  pre- 
cisely the  tracing  out  of  the  process  by  which  the  payment  is 
effected  in  the  case  of  the  vices  or  the  errors  of  the  fundament- 
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ally  nobly  minded.  The  passage  I  have  just  quoted  refers,  of 
course,  more  particularly  to  Gloucester's  youthful  faults  of 
license,  but  with  the  substitution  in  thought  of  vice  of  judge- 
ment for  vice  of  hot  blood,  it  is  no  less  true  of  Lear  himself, 
or  even  of  Cordelia  whose  conduct  has  twice  at  least  been 
marked  by  faults  which,  more  than  half  adorable  as  they  are, 
are  still,  in  the  eye  of  inexorable  justice,  faults.  And  it  is 
precisely  because  the  faults  of  the  tragic  character  are  thus 
the  ultimate  source  of  his  calamities,  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  calamities  themselves  to  have  the  purifying  effect  which 
we  see  that  Shakespeare  attributes  to  them.  It  is  character- 
istic of  him  that  he  even  shows  this  ennobling  effect  of  self- 
caused  calamity  where  we  should  hardly  have  thought  of 
looking  for  it,  in  the  case  of  Edmund.  Three  times  over  in  the 
final  scene,  once  in  his  recognition  of  the  stern  justice  of  the 
gods  in  his  own  doom,  again  in  his  exclamation  on  the  sight  of 
the  bodies  of  the  sisters,  "Yet  Edmund  was  beloved,"  a  third 
time  in  his  tardy  effort  to  recall  the  order  for  the  execution 
of  Lear  and  Cordelia,  Edmund  betrays  traces  of  a  worthier 
nature  than  that  of  the  calculating  adventurer,  sparks  of 
nobility  which,  one  thinks,  could  hardly  have  been  struck  out 
of  that  flint  by  anything  less  hard  than  the  steel  of  tragic 
disaster. 

I  would  not  be  mistaken  as  to  my  meaning  on  this  point. 
Shakespeare's  tragic  attitude  towards  the  world  is  as  far 
removed  from  anything  like  the  Christian  view  of  Providence 
as  the  East  is  from  the  West.  There  is  here  no  Christian 
belief  in  a  loving  ruler  of  the  world,  a  fundamental  kinship  of 
nature  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  no  trace  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  the  repentant  nor  of  the  heavenly 
morrow  beyond  the  darkest  of  earthly  nights.  Tragedy,  in- 
deed, is  hardly  spiritually  compatible  with  these  beliefs ;  to  the 
Christian,  life  can  at  the  most  be  no  more  than  a  comedy  with 
tragic-seeming  episodes  which  still  contain  in  themselves  t  he 
promise  of  a  happy  "fifth  act"  in  the  future.  What  I  would 
say  is  that,  even  in  Lear,  rightly  understood,  there  is  no  sense 
of  unrelieved  cosmical  injustice,  no  cry  of  impotent  despair  in 
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the  face  of  a  radically  immoral  order  of  things.  We  might  say 
of  its  philosophy  what  one  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  char- 
acters says  of  the  Calvinism  he  mistakes  for  Christianity,  that 
"it  is  a  savage  thing  like  the  universe  it  illuminates — savage, 
cold  and  bare,  but  infinitely  strong."  If  we  are  to  find  any- 
where in  Shakespeare  traces  of  a  philosophy  which  recognises 
something  kindlier  and  more  human  than  this  cold  and  inex- 
orable justice  at  the  heart  of  things,  it  is  not  to  the  great 
tragedies  but  to  the  tragi-comedies  of  his  peaceful  later 
years,  to  the  Tempest,  the  Winters  Tale,  Gymbeline,  that  we 
we  shall  have  to  go  for  our  satisfaction. 

I  have  tried,  in  the  foregoing  paper,  inadequately  and 
unworthily,  to  say  something  in  vindication  of  the  general 
conviction  of  Shakespeare's  readers,  that  King  Lear  is  indeed 
a  true  tragic  work  of  the  highest  art,  exhibiting  fundamental 
human  passions  with  profound  truth  to  nature,  and  resting  on 
a  grave  and  earnest  apprehension  as  to  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe.  There  is  one  thing  on  which  I  have  not  trusted 
myself  to  speak,  and  do  not  trust  myself  to  speak  now,  the 
death  scene  of  Lear.  There  are  one  or  two  things  in  literature 
of  which  an  ordinary  man  feels  that  even  to  read  them  aloud 
in  the  presence  of  a  chosen  friend  is  almost  a  profanation  of 
the  most  sacred  intimacies  of  the  human  soul.  Their  flavour 
must  be  tasted  and  their  meaning  learned  alone.  Foremost 
among  such  passages,  I  should  place  two  death  scenes,  the 
death  of  Socrates  in  Plato's  Phcedo,  and  the  death  of  Lear. 
Of  both  I  will  say  only  one  thing,  lest  unworthy  speech  should 
seem  to  insult  a  majesty  that  is  best  contemplated  in  silence. 
You  will  find  in  both  the  consummate  achievement  of  literary 
art,  the  marriage  of  supreme  sublimity  and  tenderness  with 
absolute  simplicity  of  utterance.  If  you  would  know  how  it 
is  possible  by  some  dozen  simple  words  to  stir  feelings  too 
deep  even  for  tears,  go  and  study  these  two  passages  by  your- 
self alone,  and  you  will  learn  all  that  can  be  taught  of  the 
mystery. 

A.  E.  Taylor 
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IN  ORDER  to  view  clearly  the  difficulties  raised  by 
modern  thought  for  the  older  theology,  let  us  sketch 
what  may  be  called  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  universe, 
which,  though  it  may  be  repudiated  in  part  by  the  modern 
clergy,  has  dominated  the  religious  thought  of  our  fathers, 
has  created  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which  we  were  born, 
and  has  moulded  the  religious  language  which  is  still  em- 
ployed. On  this  view,  then,  there  exists  an  infinite,  all- 
powerful  Being,  differentiated  into  Three  Persons,  one  of  whom 
walked  the  earth  incarnate.  To  the  activity  of  this  Being 
the  whole  universe  is  due;  its  creation  in  the  first  instance, 
and  its  continued  operation.  Man,  as  an  immortal  soul, 
owes  his  origin  to  the  special  activity  of  this  Being:  all  man- 
kind are  sprung  from  a  single  pair  who  rebelled  against  their 
Maker  and  were  in  consequence  sentenced  to  everlasting 
torment,  and  this  sentence  was  applied  not  only  to  them  but 
to  all  their  children  yet  unborn.  In  order  however  to  save, 
at  any  rate,  some  of  the  race  from  such  a  fate,  an  expedient 
was  devised  by  which  one  of  the  divine  Persons  took  human 
form,  and  suffered  a  cruel  death.  This  suffering  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  divine  law  which  required 
the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  whole  race.  All  who 
rested  their  hopes  on  this  expiation  and  died  in  that  trust 
were  regarded  as  having  their  obligations  to  the  divine  law 
cancelled,  and  were  assured  of  everlasting  felicity.  But  for 
those  who  rejected  this  expiation  nothing  remained  but 
everlasting  fire. 

Now  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the  clergy  of  the  pre- 
sent day  with  holding  these  views  in  their  crude  form;   but 
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it  may  be  observed  that  the  system  of  theology  contained  in 
them  is  a  coherent  one,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  of  the  main  elements  being  removed  without  the  whole 
fabric  tumbling  down,  any  more  than  one  could  remove  the 
key-stone  from  an  arch.  It  may,  however,  be  pleaded  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  any  one  is  actually  con- 
demned on  account  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  but  rather 
on  account  of  his  own  sinning,  which  every  one  is  sure  to  do 
because  all  inherit  from  Adam  a  perverted  moral  nature 
prone  to  sin. 

This  view  which  has  dominated  theology  since  the  time 
of  Paul  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  modern  biological 
teaching.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  reject  materialism  and  admit 
that  in  man  there  is  an  immortal  spiritual  principle,  we  must 
allow  that,  even  supposing  man's  bodily  frame  to  have  been 
slowly  evolved  from  that  of  the  beast,  there  must  have  been 
a  definite  point  in  time  at  which  that  body  became  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  an  immortal  spirit.  But  all  modern  biology  is 
against  the  assumption  that  the  wrong  act  of  a  parent,  until 
then  of  a  pure  spiritual  nature,  could  cause  him  to  beget  a 
perverted  child.  That  would  be  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
modifications  with  a  vengeance,  a  doctrine  more  and  more 
losing  favour  in  biology,  and  it  would  involve  the  assumption 
that  the  basis  of  our  spiritual  nature  is  handed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another  in  a  material  way,  and  that  a  wrong 
decision  of  the  will  of  a  parent  infected  his  germ  cells,  and  so 
caused  a  perverted  offspring  to  be  born.  Even  waiving  this 
insuperable  difficulty,  it  is  impossible  to  see  on  what  principle 
a  just  God  could  be  regarded  as  being  incensed  with  a  child 
for  inheriting  an  evil  nature.  If  God  be  really  and  truly  the 
power  behind  all  the  events  of  our  lives,  then  the  circum- 
stances of  the  birth  of  each  person  are  His  act  for  which  He 
alone  is  responsible.  He  might  as  well  be  regarded  as  wroth 
with  the  rattle-snake  for  being  born  with  a  poison  fang,  as 
wroth  with  a  child  for  being  born  with  human  nature. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  repellant  to  rea- 
son, it  may  be  asked  whether  it  does  not  strike  an  answering 
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chord  in  the  human  emotions.  Do  we  not  feel  that  in  our 
deepest  natures  we  are  sinners?  It  may  be  conceded  that 
all  theological  dogmas  are  endeavours  to  interpret  to  the 
intellect  the  longings  of  the  heart.  The  doctrine  of  inhe- 
rited guilt  is  a  myth,  for  myths  are  primitive  attempts 
at  explaining  the  same  questions  which  occupy  the  modern 
scientist  and  philosopher.  Modern  anthropology  can  how- 
ever give  much  more  satisfactory  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions.  The  two  inner  voices,  of  which  every  serious  man 
is  conscious,  are  indeed  representative  of  two  natures,  one, 
the  lower,  the  old  animal  nature  which  man  inherited  from 
his  ape-like  ancestors;  the  other,  the  higher,  the  new  social 
nature  which  is  in  process  of  evolution;  for  man's  evolution 
is  the  evolution  of  a  more  and  more  perfect  society,  in  which 
each  member  will  be  for  the  whole  and  none  for  himself,  the 
far-off  consummation  of  which  was  prefigured  by  the  divine 
founder  of  our  religion  under  the  name  of  "the  Kingdom  of 
God." 

But  the  difficulty  concerning  original  sin  is  a  small  one 
compared  with  more  fundamental  difficulties;  for  the  reason 
that  not  only  the  Divine  Teacher,  but  even  the  great  prophets, 
such  as  Ezekiel,  are  entirely  free  from  this  assumption,  and 
its  inclusion  in  theology  is  due  to  Paul;  and  therefore  it  is 
possible  to  extract  from  the  old,  as  well  as  from  the  new,  testa- 
ment an  entirely  different  and  much  simpler  theology,  as 
many  liberal  theologians  are  endeavouring  to  do. 

The  more  fundamental  difficulties  range  round  the  ques- 
tion of  God.  We  are  called  on  to  worship  and  adore  Hi  in, 
because  He  is  all-powerful;  but  worship  on  those  grounds  is 
merely  submission  to  tyranny.  It  is  enjoined,  both  in  the 
Roman  Church  and  also  in  the  older  Protestant  ones,  on  the 
ground  that  He  will  punish  us  if  we  refuse  to  do  so.  But  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  words  which  a  recent  philosophic  writer  has 
called  one  of  the  great  turning-points  in  the  religious  devel- 
opment of  the  world,  has  said  that,  sooner  than  worship  a 
God  whom  he  could  not  respect  he  would  willingly  be  pun- 
ished.    If  we  are  asked  to  worship  God,  because  he  is  all- 
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loving,  the  answer  is:  " Prove  that  to  us  and  we  shall  do  it 
spontaneously  without  any  forcing."  Is  not  this  the  essence 
of  that  grand  passage  in  the  fourth  Gospel  where  the  Divine 
Master  is  represented  as  saying:  "This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God." 

But  when  the  disappointments,  and  failures,  and  blighted 
hopes  which  we  experience  in  life  cause  us  to  doubt  His  good- 
ness— for  if  we  are  serious  in  our  conception  of  God  we  must 
attribute  to  Him  every  event  in  our  lives — and  if  then  we  turn 
to  science  for  aid  we  find  our  difficulties  not  only  unsolved,  but 
greatly  magnified.  It  is  customary  for  liberal  theologians  to 
talk  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  having  been  completely 
reconciled  with  Christianity;  but  we  cannot  share  this 
optimism.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  represent  the  gradual 
development  of  moral  character  as  God's  purpose,  and  evo- 
lution as  His  instrument.  But  this,  to  use  a  phrase  of  that 
brilliant  writer,  W.  H.  Mallock,  is  a  theological  three-card 
trick.  The  word  man  is  constantly  used  in  theological  con- 
troversy in  two  senses,  and  one  of  these  senses  is  often  adroitly 
substituted  for  the  other.  In  one  sense  the  word  means  me, 
an  individual  living  in  the  present,  and  in  the  other  it  means 
mankind  as  a  whole.  What  is  important  for  me  is  the  assur- 
ance that  God  will  be  good  to  me  here  and  now,  not  that  He 
will  be  good  on  the  whole  to  the  human  race  10,000  years 
hence,  and  it  is  no  consolation  to  me  to  reflect  that,  if  I  suffer 
and  perish  miserably,  I  am  helping  on  conditions  which  will 
make  for  more  happiness  among  my  descendants  hundreds 
of  years  after  I  am  dead. 

But  let  us  question  biology  as  to  the  method  in  which  God 
created  man.  Man's  ancestors,  we  are  told,  were  ape-like 
creatures  living  in  company  with  other  allied  species  in 
Central  Europe  during  the  warm  Miocene  epoch,  when  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  flourished  as  far  north  as  Spitzbergen. 
When,  during  the  Pliocene  epoch,  the  awful  cold  of  the  ap- 
proaching Glacial  period  slowly  settled  down,  the  struggle 
for  life  became  increasingly  severe.  Myriads  perished  of 
cold  and  hunger.    Man's  congeners,  Dryopithecus  and  Pliopi- 
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thecus  were  completely  wiped  out,  and  of  his  immediate 
ancestors  only  the  boldest  and  hardiest  individuals  survived, 
but  they  had  their  wits  sharpened  by  the  ever-increasing 
difficulty  of  finding  food,  and  so  man's  reason  was  evolved. 
How  can  we  call  any  being  good  who  achieves  an  end  how- 
ever desirable,  at  the  cost  of  so  much  misery?  No  wonder 
that  Browning  writes : 

"In  pain  the  whole  creation  groans. 
Contrive  your  music  from  its  moans. " 

No  wonder  that  the  naturalist  who  retains  the  sentiment 
of  pity  eagerly  grasps  at  the  idea  of  the  unconsciousness  of  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  possible,  in  order  to 
minimise  the  suffering  involved  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Shall  the  conclusion  then  be  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution is  wicked  and  pernicious,  and  that  as  Christians  we 
must  turn  from  it?  But  such  a  conclusion  would  mean 
flying  in  the  face  of  facts.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  convinces 
every  man  who  examines  the  evidence,  and  it  will  assuredly 
continue  to  convince  the  brighter  young  men  in  the  pews 
even  if  it  be  denied  from  the  pulpit ;  and  moreover  if  we  were 
to  return  to  the  doctrine  of  special  creation,  we  should  not  be 
helped.  For  the  difficulty  is  not,  that  some  should  survive 
and  be  evolved,  but  that  so  many  should  miserably  perish; 
and  that  the  great  majority  in  every  species  do  fail  to  live 
out  their  lives  is  a  melancholy  fact  beyond  all  question.  Of 
the  nine  million  fry  produced  by  a  single  cod-fish  two  perhaps 
will  survive  to  maturity;  of  the  twenty  million  larva?  pro- 
duced by  a  sea-urchin  a  like  number. 

The  problem  is  put  in  a  clearer  setting,  if  we  cast  a  brief 
glance  backward  over  the  history  of  the  development  of  our 
idea  of  God.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  two  non- 
Christian  religions  which  have  most  nearly  approached 
Christianity  in  the  purity  of  their  ethical  teaching,  have  both 
of  them  denied  the  existence  of  the  one  Eternal  God.  Par- 
seeism  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  universe  is  due 
to  the  action  of  two  spirits,  a  Good  and  an  Evil,  to  the  former 
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of  whom  alone  worship  is  due.  The  latter  is  deserving  only 
of  hatred,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  Good  Spirit  to  destroy 
his  works,  which  include  all  the  evils  and  pain  in  the  universe. 
Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frankly  atheistic ;  according 
to  it  the  inner  essence  of  all  things  is  Illusion — Maja.  When 
the  wise  man  perceives  this  he  is  delivered  from  the  tyranny 
of  desire;  and  when  this  is  complete  he  ceases  to  exist.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that,  where  the  idea  of  the  One  God 
has  been  reached  intellectually  as  in  Ancient  Greece,  it  failed 
to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  mind.  No  one  worshipped 
Him.  It  was  thought  that  His  very  universality  deprived 
Him  of  the  power  of  specially  favouring  a  given  individual. 

Now  the  God  of  the  20th.  century  Christianity  can  be 
traced  back,  as  all  will  admit,  to  the  God  of  Moses.  But  who 
was  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Moses?  According  to  the  account 
in  Exodus,  He  was  not  previously  known  to  the  Children  of 
Israel,  and  hence  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  Wellhausen  that 
He  was  the  clan-God  of  Moses,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
tribes,  and  made  a  bargain  with  them,  promising  continued 
help  on  condition  of  continued  obedience.  But  what  was  a 
clan-God?  He  was  nothing  but  the  apotheosis  of  a  powerful 
chief  who  had  helped  the  clan  in  the  past,  and  whose  spirit, 
it  was  believed,  still  hovered  over  and  protected  his  children. 
All  the  dreadful  forces  of  Nature,  which  threatened  to  crush 
man,  were  regarded  by  primitive  man  as  gods  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  appease;  as  for  instance  the  wild  beast  of  prey 
which  devoured  him  at  night,  the  lightning  which  struck  him 
dead,  and  the  whirlpool  which  submerged  his  frail  craft. 
By  a  curious  and  still  unexplained  transition  certain  chiefs 
were  supposed  to  be  favourites  of  these  powers  and  after 
death  to  be  incarnate  in  them.  Thus  it  is  believed  that 
Jehovah  in  Moses'  time  was  regarded  as  the  God  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  who  was  also,  however,  a  God  who  loved 
justice  and  hated  unrighteousness.  But  as  the  Jewish  race 
developed,  the  idea  of  Jehovah  underwent  development 
also,  till  in  the  time  of  the  great  prophets  He  was  regarded  as 
the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  and  therefore  neces- 
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sarily  the  God  of  other  nations  besides  the  Israelites.  This 
glorious  conception,  however,  was  not  popular;  the  idea  that 
Jehovah  however  powerful  was  the  special  property  of  the 
Israelites  still  retained  the  upper  hand,  and  we  know  what 
bigotry  and  intolerance  were  caused  by  the  belief.  As 
Bossuet  of  Gottingen  says  the  idea  that  Jehovah  was  the 
special  Protector  of  Israel  whom  He  favoured  above  all 
other  nations  was  excusable  so  long  as  He  was  regarded  as 
being  on  the  same  level  as  Asshur  and  other  national  gods, 
but  was  intolerable  when  He  was  regarded  as  the  maker  of 
all  things.  When  in  the  fulness  of  time  Christ  came,  the 
conception  that  had  vaguely  flitted  before  the  minds  of  the 
prophets  was  reasserted  and  the  character  of  the  All-Supreme 
was  painted  by  Christ  in  the  attractive  colours  drawn  from 
the  most  tender  human  relationships :  whilst  the  problem  of 
sin  and  evil  was  referred  for  its  solution  to  the  life  to  come. 

But  if  we  could  have  spoken  to  our  ancestors  of  the  palaeo- 
lithic age  and  had  said  to  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  who 
had  made  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  was  a  loving  spirit  and  was  full  of  benevolence  toward  men, 
they  would  have  laughed  us  to  scorn.  "What!"  they  would 
have  said,  "do  you  call  that  Spirit  good?  Does  He  not  send 
the  lion  and  the  bear  to  devour  us  and  to  tear  us  limb  from 
limb?  Does  He  not  send  snow  and  hail  to  freeze  us  to  death 
and  the  hidden  pestilence  which  wastes  our  strength.  No! 
such  a  being  may  be  great  and  powerful,  and  we  shall  bow  in 
awe  before  him;  but  he  does  not  love  Man/'  In  a  word,  the 
idea  of  a  good  and  just  God  was  in  the  beginning  that  of  a 
special  helper  of  the  tribe  against  the  rival  tribes,  and  those 
very  forces  of  Nature  which  to  the  modern  religious  thinker 
are  the  expression  of  the  All-Supreme.  As  the  tribes  amalga- 
mated and  morality  developed  the  sphere  of  the  special  Pro- 
tector was  enlarged,  and  as  Nature  herself  became  subju- 
gated, as  the  evil  beasts  were  exterminated,  and  the  wilder- 
ness expelled  by  the  cultivated  field,  then  alone  did  it  become 
possible  to  ascribe  to  this  protector  the  mastery  over  all 
things.    What  the  opinion  of  the  natural  savage  about  the 
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all-supreme  would  have  been,  if  he  had  grasped  such  an  idea, 
is  expressed  by  Browning  in  that  inimitable  poem,  "  Caliban 
upon  Setebos."     Caliban  is  represented  as  saying: 

"Put  case,  unable  to  be  what  I  wish, 
I  yet  could  make  a  live  bird  out  of  clay:  .  . 
...  if  his  leg  snapped,  brittle  clay, 
And  he  lay  stupid-like, — why,  I  should  laugh; 
And  if  he,  spying  me,  should  fall  to  weep,  .  . 
Well,  as  the  chance  were,  this  might  take  or  else 
Not  take  my  fancy:    I  might  hear  his  cry, 
And  give  the  mankin  three  sound  legs  for  one, 
Or  pluck  the  other  off,  leave  him  like  an  egg, 
And  lessoned,  he  was  mine  and  merely  clay." 

The  dread  which  our  children  express  of  imaginary  bears 
which  inhabit  dark  corners  in  the  stairway,  the  nameless 
horror  of  the  dark  which  they  experience,  their  fear  of  being 
left  alone  are  faint  far-off  echoes  of  the  real  terrors  which 
surrounded  our  savage  forefathers.  Through  struggle  and 
suffering  we  have  risen  to  what  we  are. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  conception  of  a  good 
God  arisen  at  all?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find.  The  evolution  of  Man,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  an  evolution  of  society,  and  in  the  struggle  of  societies 
with  one  another,  the  most  powerful  weapon  has  been  mor- 
ality, no  doubt  confined  at  first  to  relations  between  members 
of  the  same  tribe.  Morality  is  the  cement  which  unites  the  tribe 
together.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  duties  of  the 
individual  towards  the  whole  should  be  assumed  to  be  the  spe- 
cial concern  of  the  unseen  protector  and  ruler  of  the  tribe.  As 
the  tribes  coalesced  to  form  nations,  their  gods  were  amal- 
gamated to  form  a  Pantheon,  and  in  the  Pantheon  there  was 
a  gradual  elimination  of  the  less  important  deities  and  a  con- 
centration of  worship  on  the  more  important  to  whom  all 
the  qualities  of  the  growing  morality  were  attributed.  In  a 
word,  as  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick  has  expressed  it,  God 
has  been  worshipped  in  the  past  not  as  the  maker  of  the 
universe,  but  as  the  Righteous  Will  manifested  in  the  hearts 
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of  men.  The  same  view  has  found  expression  in  a  recent 
book  by  Professor  Herrmann  of  Marburg,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  God  of  Jesus  and  the  prophets  is  the  Almighty 
Righteous  Will.  But  advances  in  moral  ideas,  whilst  pre- 
served by  natural  selection  in  the  tribes  which  have  imbibed 
them,  have  originated  in  the  minds  of  great  men  who  have 
been  in  a  very  real  sense  revealers  of  God  to  them.  In  no 
case  has  the  real  purport  of  their  ideas  been  grasped  by  their 
contemporaries:  at  most,  somewhat  refracted  images  of 
them  have  been  handed  on  to  posterity,  from  which  the 
precious  kernel  had  to  be  extracted  at  a  much  later  date.  It 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  much  of  modern  scepticism  is 
due  to  the  continued  development  of  the  central  ideas  of 
Christianity.  Now,  it  is  regarded  as  an  insoluble  mystery 
which,  according  to  Romanes,  kept  back  Darwin  from  Chris- 
tianity, that  the  heathen  should  have  been  left  so  long  with- 
out the  Gospel;  but  in  the  time  of  Paul  the  mystery  was — 
why  the  Gentiles  should  have  been  admitted  at  all  to  share  a 
salvation  which  was  the  supposed  prerogative  of  the  Jew. 
Now,  the  doctrine  of  the  vindictive  torture  of  sinners  after 
death,  the  ascent  of  the  smoke  of  their  torment  for  ever  and 
ever,  which  inspired  the  pen  of  Dante  in  the  Divine  Com- 
media,  is  regarded  with  horror  by  all  tender-minded  people; 
but  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  it  was  regarded  as  a 
comfort.  The  doctrine  of  election  which  now  is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  pulpit  was  a  great  rock  of  reliance  to  Calvin. 

The  tribes,  then,  in  whom  morality  has  been  most  highly 
developed,  have  been  always  those  who  believed  that  the 
Almighty  power  was  on  the  side  of  morals;  and  these  tribes 
have  conquered  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  are  still 
continuing  to  conquer.  To  this  we  ascribe  the  widely  ac- 
cepted postulate  of  an  almighty  benevolent  Being,  a  postu- 
late which  seems  to  fly  straight  in  the  face  of  every-day 
experience.  For  the  belief  in  Almighty  Justice  and  Mercy 
gives  to  those  who  accept  it  an  indomitable  courage  and, 
above  all,  a  cohesion  which  are  perfectly  irresistible.  Against 
such  happy  people,  what  can  avail  the  resistance  of  Buddhists, 
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for  example,  unnerved  by  their  total  disbelief  in  anything 
stable  in  the  universe,  and  how  can  people  like  the  Hindoos, 
who  regard  it  as  allowable  to  lie  and  betray  one  another, 
stand  against  a  race  who  have  learned  to  know  and  trust  one 
another? 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
argument  is  merely  this,  that  morality  and  religion  are  acci- 
dental products  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  if  this  be  so 
what  ground  have  we  for  regarding  them  as  containing 
truth?  This  question  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  From  one  point  of  view  this  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative:  they  are  as  much  products  of 
natural  selection  as  is  the  false  resemblance  of  the  leaf- 
insect  to  the  dead  leaf,  which  enables  it  to  escape  discovery 
by  its  enemies.  But  exactly  the  same  argument  applies  to 
human  reason  itself;  it  too,  regarded  from  the  outside,  has 
been  developed  as  a  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
all  we  could  conclude  from  its  origin  is  that  it  was  a  rough 
adaptation  to  enable  man  to  co-operate  with  his  fellows  and 
survive;  we  should  have  no  justification  for  regarding  it  as 
fitted  to  unlock  to  us  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Yet  we 
are  obliged  to  trust  reason,  and  following  its  light,  our  trust 
continually  increases,  for  it  leads  us  ever  into  clearer  and 
more  coherent  views  of  things. 

Now  the  same  privilege  may  be  claimed  for  the  belief  in 
Almighty  goodness.  Every  thinking  man  recognizes  that 
he  is  in  the  grip  of  the  mighty  forces  of  the  universe,  that  he 
is  a  part  of  the  great  world-process  which  he  sees  going  on 
around  him.  In  his  inmost  heart  does  he,  or  does  he  not, 
believe  that  these  forces  are  on  the  side  of  morality?  If  the 
latter  alternative  is  accepted,  by  whatever  name  he  chooses 
to  call  himself  he  is  in  reality  an  atheist  and  non-moral.  Of 
such  are  the  most  of  the  great  financial  leaders  on  this  conti- 
nent, although  nominally  they  may  be  devout  Baptists,  or 
Methodists,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Anglicans.  As  a  man  of 
business  once  bluntly  put  it  apropos  of  business  morals: 
"nine  out  of  every  ten  men  in  New  York  do  not  believe  that 
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there  is  any  Almighty  God."  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  believes  that  morality  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed, such  a  man  is  a  theist,  although  he  call  himself  an 
agnostic.  Such  were  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  Professor  Sidg- 
wick.  The  conviction  that  the  appearance  of  cruelty  in 
Nature  is  an  appearance  only,  and  not  the  real  heart  of  the 
matter,  is  one  which  is  gained  slowly  by  consistent  and  deter- 
mined fulfilment  of  daily  duty.  As  Herrmann  has  said, 
this  conviction  cannot  be  proved,  but  it  is  experienced  every 
time  duty  is  faithfully  and  bravely  done.  In  a  word,  in 
doing  our  duty  we  have  the  immediate  knowledge  that  we 
are  acting  according  to  our  highest  nature,  and  therefore 
according  to  the  real  nature  of  the  universe  of  which  we  are 
a  part. 

But  we  have  the  same  sort  of  conviction  if  we  come  to 
know  and  trust  men  and  women  of  high  character,  whose 
lives  are  the  exemplification  of  morality.  In  them  we  see 
the  central  reality  of  the  universe  shining  through;  they  are 
revealers  of  God  to  us.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  meet  with 
Christianity.  The  life  and  words  of  the  Founder  produce  the 
impression  on  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them  of  being  the 
final  revelation  of  God,  if  God  is  the  embodiment  of  supreme 
love.  Those  then  are  Christians  who  in  Jesus  Christ  see  the 
face  of  God — to  quote  the  beautiful  words  inscribed  on  the 
tomb  of  Adams,  the  astronomer,  by  Archbishop  Benson. 
The  Founder  himself  taught  this  view:  "If  any  man  will  do 
His  will  (/.  e.  is  willing  to  do  his  duty)  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 
Christianity,  then,  from  the  20th.  century  point  of  view  be- 
comes an  inductive  science.  Just  as  Newton,  when  sitting 
under  the  apple-tree,  and  seeing  the  apple  fall,  by  a  flash  of 
inspiration  conceived  the  idea  of  a  universal  force  which 
drew  all  things  in  the  universe  together,  but  did  not  promul- 
gate his  theory  until  it  had  successfully  solved  every  case  to 
which  he  could  apply  it ;  so,  if  meeting  with  the  Founder  in 
the  picture  given  of  Him  in  the  Gospels,  the  question  rises 
up  in  our  minds,  "What  if  after  all  He  should  be  the  reve- 
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lation  of  God?"  and,  if  then  making  the  venture  of  faith,  we 
take  him  at  His  word  and  find  happiness,  peace,  and  comfort 
flow  into  our  souls  as  we  follow  Him,  the  conviction  grows 
stronger  and  stronger  that  He  is  indeed  the  revelation  of 
God.  Christianity  taken  from  this  point  of  view  is  impreg- 
nable against  all  assaults  of  the  reason — but  this  kind  of 
faith  is  convincing  only  to  him  who  possesses  it.  Whether 
the  destruction  of  purely  traditional  faith,  which  is  every- 
where occurring  among  educated  men  is  any  real  loss  may  be 
doubted.  Such  faith  in  the  past  has  been  held  along  with 
all  the  vices  that  have  ever  disgraced  humanity.  As  Brown- 
ing scornfully  rejoins  in  the  person  of  his  Bishop  Bloughram 
to  those  who  sigh  for  the  undisturbed  serenity  of  the  medi- 
aeval church,  "Believe!  and  yet  rob,  lie,  kill,  fornicate." 

To  many  this  kind  reasoning  will  seem  to  be  purely 
Unitarian;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Athanasian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  only  unintelligible  but  of  ex- 
tremely suspicious  origin.  The  Founder  himself  has  given 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  test  the  value  of  every  kind  of 
Christianity:  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them;"  and 
from  this  point  of  view  it  behooves  the  other  churches  to  be 
extremely  careful  how  they  cast  stones  at  Unitarianism. 
But  Unitarian  teaching  seems  in  some  ways  unsatisfying; 
for,  in  Unitarian  churches  one  often  detects  the  assertion 
of  a  knowledge  of  God  independently  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
a  slight  disposition  to  take  the  position  that  He  did  very 
well  for  His  time,  but  that  we  know  better.  In  their  hymns 
the  goodness  of  God  is  often  deduced  from  the  lovely  hues  of 
sunset,  and  the  soft  fall  of  the  dew.  Now  to  a  man  of  science 
who  has  once  looked  at  Nature  through  the  eyes  of  biology, 
this  appears  doubtful.  In  Nature  he  sees  an  awful  power, 
orderly,  non-moral,  relentless,  and  implacable;  but,  unless 
beneath  this  garment  of  iron  law,  as  Bossuet  terms  it,  he 
believes  that  there  is  an  Infinite  pity  and  benevolence,  be- 
cause he  sees  them  shining  out  in  Christ,  his  knowledge  of 
God  avails  him  little.  When  therefore  all  that  we  know  of 
God  that  has  any  practical  value  for  us  has  been  learned 
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from  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
bound  to  adore  God  manifest  in  Him. 

The  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  stands  or 
falls  with  that  of  the  goodness  of  God.  If  God  be  really  good, 
the  only  possible  hope  of  our  ever  having  the  present  evil 
explained  away  lies  in  a  future  existence.  No  clap-trap  such 
as  even  Huxley  lent  himself  to,  about  Nature  being  essen- 
tially just,  about  the  good  being  happy  on  the  whole  and  in 
the  long  run,  can  blind  us  to  the  accidents  and  tragedies  of 
existence  where  the  innocent  suffer  cruelly  for  the  faults  of 
the  guilty;  they  are  totally  irreconcilable  with  goodness 
unless  there  is  more  of  existence  than  we  can  see  here. 

To  sum  up:  the  goodness  of  God  cannot  be  proved  by 
external  arguments,  nor  by  the  study  of  Nature.  The  con- 
viction that  God  is  good  arises  from  the  presence  and  im- 
perious power  of  the  Moral  Ideal  in  our  own  hearts  and  its 
revelation  in  the  lives  of  others,  but  above  all  in  the  life  of 
the  founder  of  Christianity.  The  proof  that  the  moral  ideal 
had  a  history  and  grew  is  no  more  an  argument  against  the 
validity  of  its  claims  than  it  is  against  the  claims  of  reason. 
Both  stand  or  fall  together,  and  we  gain  trust  in  both  by 
following  their  light. 

Only  then  if  we  see  in  Christ  the  revelation  of  the  true 
character  of  the  awful  Power  manifest  in  Nature  do  we  de- 
serve the  name  of  Christian.  If  we  do  so,  no  one  has  risrht 
to  deny  to  us  the  name,  because  we  confess  that  there  is  much 
in  Christian  tradition  which  appears  temporary  and  false. 

"Sticks  may  break  and  stones  may  crumble, 
The  eternal  altars  tilt  and  tumble, 
We  stand  unshook  to  age  from  youth 
Upon  this  one  pin-point  of   truth." 

E.  W.  MacBride 


PROGRESS  IN  ART" 


MUCH  is  written  and  more  said  about  "  Progress  in 
Art."  Does  this  phrase  mean  anything  ?  If  it 
does,  it  must  mean  that  the  results  of  artistic  effort  to-day, 
or  at  least  of  recent  times  are  superior  to  what  the  past  has 
been  able  to  exhibit.  But  where  are  the  proofs  of  this  im- 
provement? The  progress,  if  there  be  progress,  of  the  last 
three  or  four  thousand  years  ought  to  show  some  fruits,  and 
to-day  we  should  be  able  to  point  out  modern  monuments  to 
this  artistic  activity  which  are  superior  to  anything  done  in  the 
past.  In  looking  for  specimens  of  this  progress  what  do  we 
find?  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  have  replaced  Homer 
and  Shakespeare;  the  Paris  Opera  House,  the  Roman  Col- 
osseum; Sargeant,  Velasquez.  Modern  churches  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  cathedrals  of  France  and  England  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Eiffel  Tower  stands  in  its  pride  of 
height  and  steel  ribs,  putting  to  shame  the  poor  stone  Camp- 
anile designed  by  Giotto  for  Florence.  No,  Art  cannot  pro- 
gress beyond  the  point  at  which  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
and  the  means  of  expression  are  equally  balanced.  Before 
that  point  it  is  imperfect:  after  it  comes  decadence.  Con- 
fusing the  fundamental  principle  of  art  with  craftsmanship 
is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

There  always  seems  to  be  confusion  of  ideas  in  discussing 
any  subject  relating  to  art.  This  comes  in  great  measure 
from  a  misapprehension  as  to  what  art  really  is.  For  most 
people  the  deceptive  quality  in  a  picture  or  piece  of  sculpture, 
for  instance,  is  the  only  quality  worth  considering.  They  are 
delighted  to  find  that  what  they  took  to  be  real  drops  of 
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water  on  a  flower  in  one  of  old  Ian  van  Huysum's  still-lifes 
are  only  painted  drops  of  dew,  or  when,  having  tried  to  remove 
the  fly  from  the  arm  of  Jairus'  daughter,  they  find  it  to  be 
a  painted  fly.  But  this  quality  of  deceptiveness  cannot  be 
the  only  or  even  the  great  quality,  else  Michelangelo's  work 
would  not  stand  comparison  with  the  wax  figures  in  Madam 
Tussaud's  well  known  collection  of  celebrities  which  are  often 
taken  for  real  people  by  visitors  to  the  museum.  The  painted 
background  representing  boards  against  which  is  hung  a  pair 
of  ducks  that  deceives  the  unwary  onlooker  into  the  belief 
that  he  is  looking  at  real  boards  would  be  a  great  work  of  art. 
This  wish  to  be  deceived  is  not  confined  to  those  with  no 
pretension  to  knowledge  on  the  subject;  as  witness  the  art 
critic  of  Zeuxis'  day,  who  commended  his  work,  because  some 
grapes  he  had  painted  were  so  deceptively  real  that  the  birds 
pecked  at  them. 

It  will  be  well,  before  going  further,  to  try  and  find  out 
what  art  is  and  why  it  exists  at  all.  Walter  Pater  says:  "Ex- 
perience is  ringed  round  for  each  of  us  by  that  thick  wall  of 
personality  through  which  no  real  voice  has  ever  pierced  on 
its  way  to  us,  or  from  us  to  that  which  we  can  only  conjecture 
to  be  without.  Every  one  of  our  impressions  is  the  impression 
of  the  individual  in  his  isolation,  each  mind  keeping  as  a  soli- 
tary prisoner  its  own  dream  of  a  world." 

Thus,  each  individual  consciousness  is  alone  in  the  world, 
and  unless  one  of  these  isolated  individuals  can  show  to  the 
others  what  impressions  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  have  on 
him,  companionship  is  impossible.  But  if  one  of  them  can  do 
this,  the  others  are  enabled  to  compare  their  sensations  with 
those  of  the  one  who  has  found  means  of  expression.  A  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  thing  producing  the  sensation  actually  is,  is 
not  sufficient.  The  sensation  produced  on  the  individual  by  1 1  ie 
object,  or  objects,  or  sounds  is  what  must  be  expressed.  Now 
all  men  are  moved  in  some  way  before  nature,  or  at  least  see 
it  in  some  way  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  comparatively 
few  have  the  power  to  express  their  emotions  in  a  way  to  be 
understood  by  others.    Those  who  have  that  power  are  the 
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great  artists,  poets,  and  singers;  and  the  function  of  art  is  to 
bind  together  the  isolated  human  atoms  into  a  common 
humanity,  giving  them  interests  in  common.  Thus  art  neither 
teaches  nor  dogmatizes.  It  is  neither  religious  nor  irreligious, 
moral  or  immoral.  It  simply  makes  visible  the  sensations 
of  one  soul  to  another  soul.  What  an  intolerable  night  it 
would  be  for  each  of  us,  did  art  not  exist !  Do  away  with  music, 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  we  would  only  know  our  own 
individual  sensations  experienced  before  objects  in  Nature. 
Solitary  confinement  in  a  dungeon-cell  would  be  mild  com- 
pared to  it.  As  art  in  some  form  has  existed  since  the  world 
began,  it  is  hard  to  realise  what  our  condition  would  be,  were 
there  no  such  thing.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  coincides  with  Zola's  description  of  art,  "a  part  of  nature 
seen  through  a  temperament ".  An  artist  must,  before 
he  begins  his  picture  or  piece  of  sculpture,  have  experienced 
some  emotion,  some  feeling  suggested  to  him  by  Nature.  And 
this  emotion  he  must  make  us  experience  when  looking  at  his 
work.  The  artist  conveys  to  us  the  feeling  or  emotion  which 
he  has  experienced,  by  making  everything  in  nature,  which  he 
uses  to  express  it,  seem  very  real  and  true  to  us,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  us  a  different  impression  from  that  which 
we  had  ever  before  obtained  from  looking  at  the  same  object  or 
combination  of  objects.  He  has  made  us  see  everything  from 
his  standpoint.  He  has  not  distorted  nature,  but  he  has  left 
out — has  not  seen — that  part  of  it  which  does  not  help  to 
convey  his  idea,  and  has  emphasized  whatever  does  help  it. 
He  has  become,  not  impartial  like  a  just  judge  weighing  evi- 
dence for  and  against,  but  an  impassioned  advocate.  The 
artist  wishes  to  convey  to  us  an  emotion  which  he  has  exper- 
ienced, and  everything  in  nature  tending  to  give  form  to  that 
idea  he  uses.  Everything  not  helpful  to  his  end  he  leaves  out. 
In  conveying  a  great  truth  he,  by  exaggeration  and  the  leaving 
out  of  inconsequent  facts,  makes  us  better  see  the  essence  of 
what  he  wishes  to  convey. 

Looking  at  the  greatest  work  of  Michelangelo,  the  four 
figures  of  Dawn,  Twilight,  Night  and  Day,  so-called,  which 
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he  carved  for  the  tombs  of  the  Medici  in  the  sacristy  of  San 
Lorenzo  at  Florence,  who  could  wish  to  have  them  otherwise 
than  as  they  are?  If  casts  had  been  made  directly  from  living 
models  placed  in  exactly  the  same  positions,  they  would  have 
been  no  doubt  more  accurate,  but  could  they  have  stirred  in 
us  the  vague  feelings  of  unrest  and  yearning,  that  these  figures 
do,  with  all  their  inaccuracies,  distorted  proportions,  heads 
too  small,  torsos  too  long,  and  limbs  twisted  into  almost  im- 
possible positions?  I  am  sure  not.  And  it  was  not  from  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  figure  that  he  did  this,  but  deliberately, 
in  order  the  better  to  express  himself.  The  gloom  of  despair 
suggested  by  these  sculptures  was  felt  intensely  by  the  man 
who  did  them.  We  can  divine  the  state  of  Michelangelo's 
mind  at  the  time  from  these  figures;  but  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  only  imagine  this,  and  that  no  such  emotion  ever 
possessed  him,  we  have  the  four  lines  he  wrote,  putting 
them  into  the  mouth  of  the  sleeping  figure  of  Night,  in  answer 
to  a  hopeful  quatrain  by  Strozzi; 

"Grato  mi  h  il  sonno  e   piix  esser   di   sasso; 
Mentre  che  il  danno  e  la  vergogna   dura, 
Non  veder,   non  sentir,   m'6  gran   ventura; 
Perd   non   mi   destar;   deh!   parla   basso!" 

The  "Prima vera"  of  Botticelli'  is  not  a  representation 
of  a  place  or  of  certain  people,  but  an  expression  of  joy  in  the 
coming  of  Spring,  and  the  gladness  of  all  Nature  at  that 
season  of  the  year;  and  this  is  felt  by  us  in  spite  of  the  un- 
natural fruits  he  has  painted  on  the  trees  and  the  numbered 
flowers  with  which  the  grass  is  decked.  Just  as  an  individual, 
in  order  to  express  himself  intelligibly  in  regard  to  his  emotions 
has  gradually  to  acquire  facility,  so  a  period  of  intellectual 
activity  has  to  advance  from  its  first  more  or  less  incoherent 
utterances  to  the  full  power  of  expression.  But  that  point 
once  reached,  there  is  no  further  progress  possible,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  Michelangelo,  when  he  carved  the  four  figures 
above  referred  to,  had  attained  the  height  of  his  power,  and 
the  summit  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  movement  in  Italy 
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had  been  reached.  He  did  not  arrive  at  this  point  unaided. 
He  had  the  experience,  experiment,  and  progress  in  craftsman- 
ship of  all  the  generations  from  Cimabue  to  himself  to  draw 
from. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Cimabue  had  rediscovered 
Nature  and  "painted  a  small  picture  of  St.  Francis  in  panel  on 
a  gold  ground,  drawing  it — a  new  thing  in  those  times — from 
Nature."  Then  followed  Giotto,  whose  figures  are  often,  if 
not  always,  hard  and  dry,  but  their  movements  have  been 
observed  in  nature.  "He  succeeded  in  giving  flesh  and  blood 
reality  to  Christian  thought"  He  changed,  by  this  return 
to  and  observation  of  nature,  the  mere  symbol  by  which 
the  Neo-Greek  artists  of  his  day  represented  the  "Madonna 
and  Child"  into  a  picture  of  maternal  love  A  hundred  years 
later  Masaccio  advanced  knowledge  by  surrounding  his  figures 
with  air  and  setting  them  in  appropriate  landscape.  Then 
specialists  of  all  kinds  occupied  themselves  with  different 
problems  in  craftsmanship.  Paolo  Uccello  devoted  himself  to 
problems  of  perspective  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything 
else ;  f or,as  Vasari  tells  us  "towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  would 
remain  the  night  long  in  the  scriptorium,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
terms  of  perspective  and  when  his  wife  called  him  to  come  to 
rest  he  replied,  'Oh,  what  a  sweet  thing  this  perspective  is.'  " 
Signorelli  worked  with  the  same  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
the  human  figure  and  anatomy.  Mantegna  throughout  his 
whole  life  studied  the  remains  of  antique  sculpture.  In  his 
early  work,  to  be  seen  at  Padua,  the  figures  in  the  frescoes 
seem  to  be  copied  from  stone,  so  enamoured  was  he  of  the 
classic  remains  then  being  discovered.  In  his  later  work — 
as  the  "Triumph  of  Caesar,"  now  at  Hampton  Court — although 
the  procession  is  in  the  form  of  an  antique  bas-relief  it  has 
colour,  life,  and  movement.  What  remains  of  his  life-long 
study  of  classic  sculpture  is  the  understanding  of  the  rhythm 
of  line,  dignity  and  repose  of  attitude,  and  simplicity  of  com- 
position. Perrugino  brought  to  the  general  experience  sound 
painting  and  a  knowledge  of  pigments.  All  these  men  were 
so  hampered  by  their  devotion  to  one  or  other  method  of 
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expression  that  the  utterance  of  their  emotions  and  those  of 
their  times  was  imperfect. 

But  when  Michelangelo  was  born  everything  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  advent.  He  had,  it  is  true,  to  make  all  this 
knowledge  his  own.  This  he  did,  and  his  great  genius  pro- 
fiting by  the  accumulated  experience  of  all  who  had  preceded 
him  in  means  of  expression,  he  was  able  to  put  into  perfect 
form  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Had  he  been  born  in  Giotto's  time  it  seems  very  probable 
that  his  work  would  not  have  been  superior  to  that 
painter's.  For  the  progress  made  was  one  of  craftsmanship 
and  not  of  emotion.  His  contemporaries,  Raphael,  Leonardo, 
Correggio,  and  the  great  Venetians  were  also  fortunate 
in  being  born  at  the  psychological  moment.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  the  means  of  utterance  and  the  thing 
uttered  were  worthy  of  each  other  and  equally  great.  The 
result  was  great  art.  This  had  happened  once  before  at  the 
time  when  Phideas  carved  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  and  again  when  the  great  cathedrals  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  were  built  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  one  is  a  perfect  expression  of  Greek  feeling  and  emo- 
tion in  its  worship  of  beauty :  the  other  was  the  outcome  of  the 
religious  fervour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  middle  ages.  The  art 
of  each  of  these  periods  is  a  perfectly  distinct  expression  of  the 
emotions  of  each  of  them.  The  one  is  not  a  development 
of  the  other.  There  is  no  progress  from  one  to  the  other,  nor 
from  them  to  the  climax  of  the  Renaissance.  One  cannot 
be  said  to  be  better  than  the  other.  There  is  a  change  of 
point  of  view  and  each  is  complete  in  itself.  I  even  believe 
that  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  is  as  perfect  an  artistic  expression 
as  the  "Theseus"  of  Phideas,  or  Raphael's  "Sistine  Madonna" 
or  Michelangelo's  "Moses."  Art,  as  it  were,  floats  serenely 
above  all  these  changes  and  reflects  each  period  in  its  turn. 
So  I  think  it  true  that  progress  in  art  is  only  possible  from 
the  beginning  to  the  climax  of  a  given  period,  and  that  only 
in  craftsmanship ;  not,  from  the  inherent  nature  of  art,  from 
the  climax  of  one  epoch  to  that  of  another. 
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Music  and  architecture  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
In  both  cases  science  comes  to  aid  expression.  In  the  case 
of  music  an  increased  number  of  musical  instruments  may- 
make  it  possible  for  the  musical  composer  to  express  more  and 
more  complicated  ideas.  In  architecture,  construction  may 
become  more  and  more  perfect  so  that,  in  the  future,  things 
may  be  accomplished  that  were  never  dreamed  of  in  the  past. 
Indefinite  progress  is  conceivable  in  both  theses  arts, 
although  so  far,  except  in  instrumental  music,  perhaps,  it  has 
not  manifested  itself. 

Progress  in  some  things  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible. 
For  instance,  a  sheet  of  water  one  day  reflects  a  tree  on  its 
bank.  Ten  years  later  a  castle  has  been  built  and  the  tree 
has  been  replaced  by  it.  The  sheet  of  water  reflects  the  castle. 
The  reflection  of  the  castle  is  not  a  progress  from  the  reflection 
of  the  tree.  With  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Raphael  in  Flor- 
ence, Rome,  and  Milan ;  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto 
in  Venice;  and  Correggio  at  Parma,  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
culminated,  and  the  last  third  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw 
the  decadence  suddenly  set  in.  Imitators  of  the  great  men 
of  the  high  Renaissance  sprang  up.  Each  dead  master  left  a 
following  of  admirers  who  tried  how  closely  they  could  copy 
him,  and  worked  in  the  way  they  considered  to  be  his  manner. 
Their  work  was  not  a  natural  outcome  of  their  individual 
minds,  but  was  an  attempt  to  begin  where  their  chosen  master 
had  left  off.  The  result  was,  as  follows  in  such  cases,  a  con- 
ventional, mannered  kind  of  work,  and  its  exponents  have 
received  the  name  of  "Mannerists"  Then  the  three  Carracci 
tried  to  revive  art  by  combining  the  excellences  of  all  the 
different  schools  of  Italy,  the  colour  of  the  Venetians.  The 
drawing  and  line  of  the  Florentines  as  seen  in  Michelangelo, 
the  grace  of  Raphael,  and  the  light  and  shade  of  Correggio 
were  to  be  so  fused  together  as  to  produce  an  art  superior 
to  anything  previously  done.  They  forgot  Nature,  mistook 
craftsmanship  for  art,  and  left  out  the  essential  quality  of 
art,  the  expression  of  personal  emotion.  Goethe  says,  "No- 
thing do  I  call  my  own  which,  having  inherited,  I  have  not 
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reconquered  for  myself."  Men  like  Guido  Reni  and  Carlo 
Dolci  were  born  to  a  great  inheritance  but  did  not  know  how 
to  reconquer  it  for  themselves.  This  was  not  their  fault  but 
their  misfortune.  The  force  of  the  great  movement  whose  first 
manifestations  had  been  felt  in  Giotto  and  Dante  and  which 
culminated  in  Michelangelo  had  been  spent,  and  they  were 
born  when  the  tide  was  receding  and  they  were  helpless.  For 
what  John  Addington  Symonds  says  is  true,  "More  than  the 
painter  is  required  for  the  creation  of  great  painting,  and  more 
than  the  poet  for  the  exhibition  of  immortal  verse.  Painters 
are  but  the  hands,  and  the  poets  but  the  voices  whereby  peoples 
express  their  accumulated  thoughts  and  permanent  emotions. 
Behind  them  crowd  the  myth-makers,  and  around  them  floats 
the  vital  atmosphere  of  enthusiasms  on  which  their  own  souls 
and  the  souls  of  their  brethren  have  been  nourished." 

William  Brymner 


RECENT  BOOKS  ON   CANADA 

"  Le  Canada  :   Les    deux    Races  " — Andre*    Siegfried,  Colin, 

Paris,  1906,  pp.  415.  4  fr. 
" Canada,    To-day"  — J.    A.    Hobson,      T.  Fisher   Unwin, 

London,  1906,  pp.  143. 
"  Canada:  The  New  Nation  "— H.  R.  Whates,   J.  M.  Dent, 

London   and    New  York,  1906,  pp.  284. 
"  Canada  As  It  Is  " — John  Foster  Fraser,    Cassells,  London 

and  New  York,  1905,  pp.  298. 

EUROPE  is  now  doing  its  best  to  wipe  away  the  reproach 
of  knowing  nothing  about  Canada.  The  output  of 
English  books  on  Canada  is  bewildering.  The  time  is  evi- 
dently approaching  when  the  school  children  of  Kent  or  of 
Caithness  will  know  the  geography  of  Canada  much  better 
than  the  Canadian  child  knows  that  of  England.  This  will 
not  be  a  national  disgrace  to  us.  For  the  young  Canadian  to 
know  that  Edinburgh  is  on  the  east  side  of  Britain,  or  that 
Leeds  has  a  population  of  450,000  is,  to  use  the  modern  jargon, 
part  of  his  "cultural"  education.  Its  money  value  is  incal- 
culable. But  for  the  little  Londoner  to  learn  that  Winnipeg 
is  reaching  the  100,000  mark,  and  that  the  wheat  area  of 
Canada  is  extending  before  our  eyes  ever  nearer  to  the  North 
Pole  is  strictly  "vocational"  instruction.  He  may  be  grow- 
ing "No.  l.hard  wheat"  in  Alberta  before  he  is  ten  years 
older. 

The  group  of  works  which  I  have  selected  all  treat  of 
Canada  as  it  is,  its  problems,  its  hopes,  and  its  difficulties,  and 
in  all  of  them  there  is  some  attention  given  to  tariff  proposals 
and  other   schemes  for    strengthening  the  union  with  the 
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Imperial  Government.  The  following  pages  are  an  attempt  to 
indicate  the  points  of  view  presented  in  these  works.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hobson,  the  well-known  lecturer  and  writer  on  economic 
questions,  reproduces  in  book-form  his  impressions  origi- 
nally communicated  in  letters  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  in 
1905-6.  His  travel-notes  on  the  West  are  bright  and 
interesting,  but  they  appeal,  of  course,  mainly  to  the 
English  public.  To  the  Canadian  the  most  important  part 
of  his  book  is  the  study  of  the  fiscal  question  in  which 
he  analyses  a  number  of  the  trade  returns.  In  his  view  it  is 
impossible  for  Canada  to  offer  to  the  English  manufacturers 
any  preference  which  would  compensate  them  for  the  losses 
incurred  elsewhere  by  the  abandonment  of  free-trade.  Ac- 
cording to  his  estimates  the  Canadian  trade  which  could  be 
diverted  from  the  United  States  to  England  by  increased 
preference  could  not  exceed  thirty  million  dollars,  and  even 
this  gain  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Canada  will  abstain 
from  further  development  of  her  own  manufactures,  and  will 
continue  to  import  the  kind  of  goods  that  British  manufac- 
turers are  able  to  supply.  In  the  following  striking  passage 
Mr.  Hobson  sums  up  his  view  of  our  present  trade  policy: 
"The  pressure  of  well-organized  vested  interests,  co-operating 
with  the  growing  financial  needs  of  a  government  which  dare 
not  risk  unpopularity  by  proposals  of  direct  taxation,  seems 
likely  to  prevail  here  as  in  other  new  countries;  the  democracy 
of  Canada  may  prove  as  unable  to  safeguard  the  true  interests 
of  the  body  of  consumers  as  in  the  United  States.  At  any 
rate  it  is  evident  that  Canada  is  going  through  a  long  era  of 
Protection,  moulded  in  the  usual  fashion  by  industrial  greed 
and  political  cowardice.  Whether  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
the  workers  in  mills,  mines,  stores,  and  on  railroads,  who  form 
the  immense  majority  of  the  population  will  have  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  power  to  rescue  themselves  from  the  toils  of 
this  Protective  serpent  is  a  great  question  for  the  future.  It 
arouses  little  interest  at  present.  When  the  workers  of  Canada 
wake  up  they  will  find  that  protection  is  only  one  among  the 
several  economic  fangs  fastened  in  their  corpus  vile  by  the 
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little  group  of  railroad  men,  bankers,  lumbermen,  and  manu- 
facturing monopolists  who  own  their  country." 

The  work  of  Mr.  Whates  is  especially  addressed  to  intend- 
ing settlers  in  the  West.  To  obtain  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  emigration  the  author  came  over  as  a 
steerage  passenger,  worked  in  a  lumber-camp  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  afterwards  took  up  a  homestead  in  the  Saskatche- 
wan Valley.  The  excellent  account  he  has  given  of  his  ex- 
periences should  be  very  serviceable.  Like  Mr.  Hobson  he 
is  a  free-trader  and  sees  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma  how  Canada 
could  frame  a  tariff  which  would  protect  her  manufacturing 
industries  against  British  competition  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  enable  British  manufacturers,  in  return  for  a  preference 
given  to  Canadian  foodstuffs  in  the  English  market,  to  com- 
pete with  those  Canadian  industries  in  the  markets  of  the 
Dominion. 

Mr.  Fraser's  book  is  a  very  readable  description  of  Canada 
by  an  accomplished  globe-trotter  who  has  been  round  the 
world  on  a  bicycle,  has  written  a  book  on  Siberia,  and  is 
able  to  compare  the  Rockies  with  the  Urals,  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  Himalayas.  The  Englishman  who  wants  to  get 
a  good  general  view  of  the  country  will  not  do  amiss  to  begin 
with  this  work. 

But  of  all  the  recent  books  on  Canada,  if  we  exclude  the 
works  on  Canadian  history  with  which  this  paper  is  not  con- 
cerned, the  French  work  of  M.  Andre  Siegfried  is  incompar- 
ably the  most  interesting  to  the  Canadian.  The  rapid  im- 
pressions of  travellers  have  a  certain  interest  but  it  is  mainly 
to  other  birds  of  passage  that  they  appeal.  M.  Siefried, 
however,  has  much  to  say  to  Canadians  themselves.  To 
those  who  would  like  to  know  how  the  general  political 
condition  of  Canada  strikes  a  remarkably  clear-sighted  and 
intelligent  Frenchman  this  book  can  be  commended  in  the 
warmest  way.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  admirable  lucidity 
of  the  French  mind.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  Frenchman 
whose  residence  in  Canada  was  only  of  some  months'  duration 
has  produced  a  fuller  and  better  picture  of  Canadian  politics 
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than  can  be  found  in  any  English  work.  The  large  class  of 
readers  who  resort  to  books  merely  to  confirm  their  prejudices 
will  find  that  this  work  must  be  used  with  much  discretion, 
and  that  they  must  confine  their  attention  to  the  statements 
which  suit  them  and  disregard  the  other  side  of  the  medal. 
M.  Siegfried  has  a  cold-blooded  way  of  putting  things  as  they 
are,  and  of  looking  below  the  surface,  which  is  disconcerting 
to  the  partisan.  In  his  statement  of  facts  and  in  his  general 
view  of  tendencies  he  is,  in  my  judgement,  singularly  accurate. 
He  does  not  of  course  let  us  forget  that  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and 
a  certain  want  of  sympathy  with  British  sentiment  may  be 
detected.  But  in  all  that  he  says  there  is  a  scrupulous  fair- 
ness, and  there  is  not  a  word  at  which  even  a  United  Empire 
Loyalist  can  reasonably  take  offence. 

The  following  rough  analysis  will  indicate  the  profound 
interest  of  the  questions  of  which  M.  Siegfried  treats.  The 
problem  of  problems  in  Canada  is  the  rivalry  of  the  two  races. 
The  French-Canadians  who  form  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  Dominion  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  are  determined  to  preserve  their  separa- 
tion, and  to  remain  a  nation  within  a  nation.  In  the  West  they 
run  the  risk  of  being  submerged  by  the  tide  of  English-speaking 
immigration  and  by  the  rapid  spread  of  American  manners 
and  ideas.  The  policy  of  their  church,  by  which  they  continue 
to  be  guided,  is  to  isolate  them.  Only  by  keeping  them  in  a 
corner  by  themselves  will  it  be  possible  to  preserve  their  in- 
nocence. Their  ancient  beliefs  have  been,  so  to  speak,  pre- 
served in  ice  in  Canada,  and  in  few  countries  can  a  people  be 
found  so  completely  subject  to  clerical  control.  Contact  with 
English-Canadians  or  even  with  American  Roman  Catholics 
is  discouraged.  Libraries  are  subject  to  jealous  supervision, 
and  modern  French  books  are  as  far  as  possible  banned.  The 
history  of  the  Institut  Ganadien,  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of  a 
library  to  Montreal,  and  of  the  extermination  of  Les  Debate 
displays  the  policy  and  the  force  of  the  Church.  As  for  mod- 
ern France  it  is  held  up  as  a  monster  of  iniquity.  Even 
French  priests  are  by  no  means  welcome,  and  at  Rome  it  has 
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been  thought  safer  to  have  a  separate  seminary  for  Canadians. 
In  elections  the  clergy  have  exerted  a  strong  pressure  in  the 
past  and  will  do  so  again.  The  Church  is,  as  always,  a  firm 
friend  of  the  Imperial  connexion,  being  persuaded  that  under 
the  United  States  she  would  lose  her  semi-establishment 
In  the  schools  she  is  determined  to  retain  full  control  over 
Roman  Catholic  children.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  nearly 
half  the  teachers  belong  to  religious  orders  (1499  men  and  2832 
women),  and  these  are  not  required  to  have  any  diploma. 
Among  the  Protestants  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
schools  is  generally  non-sectarian.  M.  Siegfried  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  school  question  in  Manitoba  and  in  the  new 
provinces,  and  a  rapid  view  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  following  dialogue  between  M.  Siegfried  and  a  Jesuit 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Winnipeg  is  interesting : 

Q.  Do  you  teach  philosophy  in  Latin?  A.  Certainly 
it  is  the  custom. 

Q.  What  philosophy  do  you  teach?  A.  Aristotle  and 
St.  Thomas. 

Q.  Do  you  not  also  give  a  place  to  more  modern  philo- 
sophers such  as  Descartes  and  Spinoza?  A.  Yes,  we  speak 
of  them  to  refute  them :  they  are  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church. 

The  author  speaks  with  appreciation  of  McGill  and  of 
Toronto  University,  especially  as  schools  of  practical  science. 
"If  French  education  does  not  revise  its  methods,"  he  says, 
"we  shall  see  McGill  become  for  Laval  and  for  our  whole  race 
a  more  dangerous  adversary  than  an  army  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  rifles." 

As  regards  Great  Britain,  the  French-Canadians  are  en- 
tirely contented  with  the  status  quo.  They  are  loyal  but 
without  affection.  Their  attachment  to  France  has  no  politi- 
cal significance.  The  French  Revolution  divides  them  from 
modern  France  almost  as  much  as  does  the  Atlantic.  The 
idea  of  annexation  with  the  United  States  has  no  charm  for  the 
French-Canadian.     His  separate  nationality  would  go  by  the 
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board,  and  probably  the  use  of  the  French  language  would 
follow. 

In  several  admirable  chapters  the  author  explains  the 
party-system,  as  it  is  seen  in  Canada,  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing an  election,  and  the  history  and  present  programme  of  the 
two  parties.  In  no  other  work  can  one  find  so  clear  and  im- 
partial an  account  of  our  recent  political  history.  He  is  struck, 
as  well  he  may  be,  with  the  cynicism  with  which  charges  of 
corruption  are  bandied  about,  and  with  the  influence  exerted 
over  Parliament  by  strong  financial  interests,  and  he  describes, 
not  without  some  subdued  humour,  the  development  of  a 
rouge  into  a  modern  Liberal  who  has  stolen  the  protectionist 
clothes  of  the  Conservatives.  One  of  the  facts  which  most 
impresses  M.  Siegfried  is  the  want  of  a  Labour  Party  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Canada. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  book  the  main  topics  dealt  with 
are  the  future  of  the  French-Canadians,  the  relations  of  Canada 
to  Great  Britain,  and  especially  her  attitude  towards  Im- 
perialism. He  dismisses  as  vain  the  dream  of  a  French- 
Canadian  majority  in  the  whole  Dominion,  and  even  in  Quebec 
he  says,  the  English  have  acquired  so  great  a  lead  commercially 
that  Montreal  is  a  satellite  of  London  or  New  York,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  centre,  where  the  presence  of  more  than  100,000  French- 
men is  of  quite  secondary  importance.  The  estimate  of  the 
French-Canadian  population  in  Montreal  is  one  of  the  very 
few  errors  which  I  have  detected. 

M.  Siegfried  gives  an  admirable  history  of  the  sending  of 
the  contingents  to  the  war  in  South  Africa,  of  the  role  of  M. 
Henri  Bourassa,  of  the  two  colonial  conferences,  and  of  t  ho 
attitude  of  Canadian  politicians  and  manufacturers  towards 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  He  reproaches  the  French 
at  home  with  neglecting  their  opportunities  of  trade  with 
Canada,  where,  from  race-sympathy,  they  ought  to  have  an 
advantage. 

As  to  the  future,  he  is  on  the  whole  inclined  to  believe  that 
Canada  is  likely  to  remain,  for  at  least  a  long  period,  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  though  in  the  West  she  will  become  more 
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and  more  impregnated  with  American  ideas.  This  rapid 
summary  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  interest  of  this  fascinat- 
ing and  illuminating  study. 

The  only  serious  criticism  of  the  writer's  point  of  view  is 
that  he  appears  to  approve  of  the  separatism  of  the  French- 
Canadians.  He  might  well  have  pointed  out  how  greatly  this 
policy  stands  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  strong  and 
united  Canadian  people,  and  how  it  complicates  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  both  national  and  municipal.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  the  dual  language  and  the  differ- 
ence of  ideas  between  the  two  races  adds  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  life  in  Canada.  Mr.  Henry  James  says  somewhere 
that,  when  he  travels  in  the  United  States,  he  finds  one  city 
so  much  like  the  other  that  he  can  hardly  remember  which  is 
which.  A  flat  and  dull  monotony  characterises  the  whole 
life  of  the  country.  The  clash  of  our  two  races  certainly  does 
much  to  preserve  us  from  this  sad  fate. 

F.  P.  Walton 
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THE   HUDSON    BAY   ROUTE 

THE  congested  state  of  the  grain  traffic  in  Western 
Canada  during  the  autumns  of  the  last  half-dozen 
years  has  led  to  a  general  demand  for  more  outlets  for  Cana- 
dian wheat.  The  building  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way has  not  met  the  demand,  and  it  is  felt  by  many  that  the 
completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  not  solve  the 
difficulty.  Consequently  the  West,  from  Edmonton  to 
Winnipeg,  is  looking  to  the  North  for  a  new  and  nearer  out- 
let to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  demand  for  a  railway  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  is  heard  on  every  political  platform  of  the  three 
grain-growing  Provinces,  and  the  question  came  up  for 
serious  discussion  at  the  last  session  of  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament. The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  name  of  the 
Government,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  idea,  but  refrained 
from  giving  any  definite  plan,  or  promise  of  immediate 
action.  During  the  debate  which  took  place  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  road  were  dealt  with  and  thoroughly  discussed.  It 
is  these  possibilities  that  I  propose  to  examine  in  this  paper. 
The  question  is  a  complex  one  and  for  the  purpose  of 
clearness  must  be  discussed  under  a  series  of  topics,  which, 
though  widely  different  in  themselves,  all  bear  in  a  vital 
and  unmistakeable  manner  on  the  problem.  The  time  of 
the  navigability  of  the  water  route  to  the  proposed  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  including  opinions 
on  the  ice-movements  and  the  climatic  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait,  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. The  possible  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  rail- 
way,— the  question  whether  they  will  extend  their  influence 
to  British  Columbia,  and  even  to  Japan  and  China,  or  whether 
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they  will  be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  great  plains, — cannot 
be  omitted.  We  must  also  look  carefully  at  the  question 
whether  the  road  will  be  financially  a  success,  if  built  at  the 
present  moment,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  put  off 
building  till  at  least  financial  loss  does  not  seem  the  inevit- 
able result. 

Around  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  that  Hudson 
Strait  and  Hudson  Bay  are  open  for  navigation  has  centred 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  enquiry.  The  most  authentic 
and  reliable  sources  of  information  are  the  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dominion  Government  by  the  commanders 
of  the  expeditions  sent  to  the  Hudson  Bay  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  that  great  inland  sea.  I  shall  quote  from  the 
reports  of  Lieut.  Gordon  who  carried  on  expeditions  in 
1884-85-86;  the  report  of  an  expedition  under  Commander 
W.  Wakeham  in  1897;  and  that  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Low's  expedi- 
tion in  1903-4. 

Lieut.  Gordon  made  three  trips,  and  submitted  three 
reports  to  the  Canadian  Government,  dealing  at  length  with 
the  whole  question.  His  1886  report  is  the  most  complete 
and  ends  with  these  words:  "In  concluding  these  notes  on 
the  ice,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that,  whilst  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  fluctuation 
in  the  date  of  the  opening  of  practical  navigation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commerce,  the  ship-owner  who  sends  in  a  freight- 
carrying  steamer  before  the  15th.  of  July  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  subjected  to  such  delays  as  will  add  very  seriously 
to  the  cost  of  the  voyage;  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that,  given  two  similar  steamships,  one  entering  Hudson 
Strait  on  the  5th.  of  July  and  the  other  on  the  15th.,  the 
second  steamer  might  pass  the  first  and  get  through  with 
little  delay. 

"In  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  season,  so  far  as  obstruc- 
tion from  ice  is  concerned,  the  end  of  October  seems  to  be 
the  time  when  the  heavy  old  ice  comes  down  in  force,  and 
although  in  1886  this  ice  was  driven  eastwards  by  a  heavy 
gale  and  the  Strait  remained  open  for  some  time  longer,  the 
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temperatures  have  in  November  fallen  so  low  and  the  days 
have  become  so  short  that  the  risks  of  navigation  are  seri- 
ously augmented.  In  estimating  the  period  of  navigation 
of  an  ordinary  year,  I  should  say  from  the  15th.  of  July  to 
the  15th.  of  October,  with  a  possibility  of  navigation  from 
the  1st.  of  July  to  the  1st.  of  November;  but  in  the  first  half 
of  July,  and  indeed  occasionally  in  the  latter  half ,  there  will 
always  be  delays,  and  later  than  the  15th.  of  October  the 
risks  of  navigation  are  so  increased  that  the  question  of 
insurance  will  in  all  probability  settle  the  date."  Lieut. 
Gordon  thus  definitely  limits  the  period  of  safe  navigation 
to  three  months. 

Commander  W.  Wakeham's  opinion,  expressed  in  his  re- 
port eleven  years  later,  is  equally  definite.  He  says:  "I 
now  conclude  this  report  by  saying  that  I  absolutely  agree 
with  Capt.  Gordon  in  fixing  the  date  for  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation in  Hudson  Strait  for  commercial  purposes  by  suitable 
vessels  at  from  the  1st.  to  the  10th.  of  July.  ...  I 
consider  that  navigation  should  close  from  the  15th.  to  the 
20th.  of  October.  I  would  not  dread  the  ice  in  October, 
though  there  is  always  the  chance  of  the  western  end  of  the 
Strait  being  blocked  by  Fox  Channel  ice.  ...  I  have 
already  described  the  climatic  conditions  met  with  in  Octo- 
ber; we  were  favoured  with  a  mild  and  comparatively  calm 
month,  yet  the  risks  of  navigation  were  so  great  that  I  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that,  after  the  last  date 
which  I  have  given  above,  it  would  be  folly  to  think  of  carry- 
ing on  commercial  traffic  through  the  Strait.  I  would 
therefore  fix  the  20th.  of  October  as  the  extreme  limit  of  safe 
navigation  in  the  Fall."  In  other  words,  Commander 
Wakeham  confirms  Lieut.  Gordon,  both  as  to  the  opening 
and  closing  dates  of  navigation. 

The  latest  word  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Low 
in  his  report  on  the  1903-4  expedition.  The  report  appeared 
in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  Neptune" 
Mr.  Low's  opinion  on  the  navigation  question  is  summed  up 
in  the  following  paragraph:   "The  period  of  safe  navigation 
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for  ordinary  iron  steamships  through  Hudson  Strait  and 
across  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Port  of  Churchill,  may  be  taken 
to  extend  from  the  20th.  of  July  to  the  1st.  of  November. 
This  period  might  be  increased  without  much  risk  by  a  week 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  by  perhaps  two  weeks  at 
the  close." 

That  is,  Mr.  Low  states  that  navigation  is  possible  for  from 
three  and  a-half  to  four  months  of  the  year.  He,  however, 
does  not  accompany  his  opinion  with  sufficient  data  to 
warrant  us  in  throwing  aside  the  opinions  of  either  Lieut. 
Gordon  or  Commander  Wakeham;  nor  does  he  attempt  to 
refute  the  three  following  arguments  put  forward  by  them 
to  show  that  the  period  of  navigation  must  end  before  the 
first  of  November:  I.  The  extremely  short  day  at  that  time 
of  year;  II.  The  Baffin  Bay  pack's  descent  across  the  east- 
ern entrance  to  Hudson  Strait ;  III.  The  increase  in  insurance 
rates  due  to  these  dangers. 

Granted  then  that  there  are  three  and  a-half  months,  to 
take  a  medium  figure,  of  navigation  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Churchill,  it  must  be  noted  that  for  only  two  months,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  is  navigation  open  after  the  shipment 
of  the  year's  crop  begins. 

The  navigation  question  thus  disposed  of ,  we  must  next 
ascertain  what  part,  if  any,  of  a  railway  to  Hudson  Bay  is 
already  built,  and  what  is  the  outlook  for  the  completion  of 
the  road.  A  glance  at  the  last  map  of  Canada  issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shows  that  there  is  only  one  road 
which  can  be  considered  as  leading  to  the  Hudson  Bay,  that 
is  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  If  one  leaves  Winnipeg 
on  the  Prince  Albert  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  the 
train  after  travelling  390  miles  stops  at  the  rather  startling 
station  known  as  Hudson  Bay  Junction.  From  there  a 
branch  line  runs  northward  towards  the  Hudson  Bay,  a 
distance  of  86  miles  to  the  Pass  on  the  Saskatchewan  river. 
Thus  there  are  already  476  miles  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
built.  Nor  does  the  Canadian  Northern  confine  its  atten- 
tions to  the  south  side    of    the    Saskatchewan;  they    have 
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survey  parties  at  work  on  the  proposed  route  beyond  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  Report 
for  1906  tells  us  that,  by  the  summer  of  that  year,  "  seventy 
miles  of  the  road  beyond  the  crossing  of  the  Saskatchewan 
had  been  definitely  located." 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Dominion  Government  has  mem- 
bers of  the  Geological  Survey  at  work  "  along  the  proposed 
route  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway"  beyond  the 
Saskatchewan,  as  they  themselves  tell  us  in  their  annual 
report,  goes  to  show  that  the  question  of  the  completion  of 
the  railway  is  less  in  the  future  than  the  average  citizen 
thinks.  The  Canadian  Northern  do  not  object  to  state  that 
they  hope  to  be  at  Churchill  in  three  years.  The  pending 
question  before  the  Railway  Company  must  be  that  hinted 
at  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
when  he  said  that  the  standing  offer  on  the  statute  books  of 
12,800  acres  of  land  per  mile  for  a  railway  to  Hudson  Bay 
had  not  been  accepted  by  any  company.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  realize  that  12,800  acres  of  inferior  land 
along  the  road  between  the  Saskatchewan  and  Hudson  Bay, 
together  with  the  customary  Dominion  subsidy  of  $3,200 
per  mile,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  over  $15,000  per  mile, 
the  total  subsidy  not  to  exceed  $6,400  per  mile,  will  not 
enable  them  to  build  the  road. 

Building  in  Keewatin,  they  will  not  have  the  Manitoba 
Government  to  guarantee  their  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $8,000 
per  mile,  with  interest  at  four  per  cent,  for  thirty  years,  as 
has  been  customary  for  that  Province  to  do  in  the  past. 
The  Canadian  Government  will  doubtless  be  urged  to  take 
the  place  of  Manitoba  in  that  regard;  but  before  it  does  so 
a  much  fuller  report  than  has  yet  been  given  as  to  the  prob- 
able financial  success  of  the  road  is  due  to  the  Canadian 
people. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  remainder  of  the  line  from  the 
Saskatchewan  to  Churchill  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  This 
distance  is  about  475  miles,  and  we  are  told  that  the  route 
presents  no  very  great  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  the 
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railway.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  factors  which  will 
seriously  augment  the  cost  of  a  line  that  hopes  to  catch  any 
large  portion  of  the  grain  traffic.  The  terminal  facilities 
will  have  to  be  very  large.  Those  immense  grain  elevators 
at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  will  have  to  be  duplicated 
at  Churchill.  The  hundred  miles  of  track  that  Winnipeg 
boasts  must  be  in  a  measure  reproduced  there,  if  a  sufficient 
amount  of  grain  is  to  be  handled  in  an  all  too  short  two 
months  to  make  the  road  pay.  Not  only  must  the  terminal 
facilities  be  great,  but  the  amount  of  rolling  stock  needed 
for  the  rushing  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  to  the  Bay 
before  the  close  of  navigation  will  be  abnormally  large. 

But  does  the  question  of  the  financial  success  of  the  enter- 
prise depend  solely  on  the  ability  of  the  railway  to  handle  a 
large  part  of  the  grain  crop?  For  the  present  this  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative;  the  future  depends  on 
the  ability  of  the  country  between  the  Pass  and  Churchill  to 
support  a  railway  during  the  winter  months.  Churchill  is 
not  situated  like  Montreal.  When  the  season  of  navigation 
ends  there,  traffic  will  cease;  whereas  Montreal,  instead  of 
loading  vessels  with  grain  and  produce,  when  navigation 
ends  sends  the  produce  on  to  Canada's  winter  ports,  St.  John 
and  Halifax. 

That  the  land  in  those  northern  regions  is  of  the  nature  to 
support  any  large  population  is  doubtful.  The  resources  of 
this  country  are  of  two  kinds,  of  the  forest  and  of  the  field. 
Information  regarding  it  is  most  meagre;  the  best  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Dominion  Geological  Reports,  of  which  the 
1906  report  contains  the  latest  information.  The  Survey 
had  two  parties  working  in  that  district,  especially  on  the 
country  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  railway.  They 
divided  the  route  between  them,  the  first  taking  the  part 
from  the  Pass  to  Split  Lake,  and  the  second  that  from  Split 
Lake  to  Port  Churchill.  Of  the  forests  south  of  Split  Lake, 
the  Report  says:  "Though  a  wooded  country  throughout, 
there  are  but  limited  areas  where  the  forest  growth  is  of  a 
size  to  be  commercially  of  much  value.     There  are  no  hard 
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woods.  .  .  .  Black  spruce  is  the  most  abundant  coni- 
ferous tree  and  grows  to  a  size  sufficient,  at  least,  for  pulp 
wood.  .  .  .  Forest  fires  have  been  wide-spread  and 
most  destructive  throughout  the  whole  region,  sparing  only 
the  very  wet,  muskeg  areas,  and  a  few  tracts  isolated  by  sur- 
rounding water  or  marsh.  ...  In  the  valleys  occasional 
white  spruce  and  tamarack  attain  diameters  as  great  as  18 
inches.  These  are  trees  that  have  escaped  when  the  sur- 
rounding forest  was  burned  and  are  sufficient  evidence  that, 
but  for  the  repeated  fires,  there  would  be  large  areas  covered 
with  good  timber." 

As  regards  the  timber  beyond  Split  Lake  the  Report  says : 
"The  forest  growth  is  chiefly  black  spruce  and  white  birch 
of  from  four  to  14  inches  in  diameter.  ...  As  already 
stated  the  whole  country  has  been  over-run  with  fires. 
Bunches  of  spruce  and  tamarack  that  escaped  the  fires  were 
frequently  met  close  to  the  water's  edge.  .  .  .  Wood  is 
scarce  at  Churchill.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  obtain 
their  fuel  supply  from  a  ravine  three  miles  distant  .  .  . 
where  black  spruce  averaging  five  inches  in  diameter  is 
found." 

The  agricultural  possibilities  are  much  more  indefinite 
than  the  timber,  but  a  few  examples  have  been  noted,  which 
I  will  quote  from  the  Geological  Report  of  1906.  At  Norway 
House,  a  Hudson  Bay  Company  trading-post  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  "the  chief  factor  of  the  district  cul- 
tivates a  large  garden,  where  on  June  10th.  1906,  peas,  beans, 
beets,  and  other  vegetables  were  well  started.  Wheat 
has  been  successfully  grown  here  as  well  as  at  Cross  Lake 
further  down  the  river,  in  lat.  54°  40'.  There  are  many 
tracts  of  land  along  the  Nelson  River  ^suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, though  for  long  stretches  the  banks  show  only  rounded 
surfaces  of  biotite,  smooth  and  glaciated. 

"On  the  shores  of  Footprint  Lake  in  latitude  55°  45', 
small  fields  of  potatoes  planted  by  the  Indians  were  looking 
remarkably  well,  the  vines  being  11  inches  in  height  and 
about  ready  to  blossom  when  this  locality  was  visited.    The 
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country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Archaean  area,  between  it 
and  the  Saskatchewan  valley  contains  very  few  tracts  of 
land  suitable  for  settlement.  Practically  only  the  river 
valley,  a  few  tracts  adjoining  some  of  the  slopes  flanking  the 
limestone  ridges,  can  be  considered  as  affording  land  suitable 
for  cultivation." 

In  connexion  with  the  weather  the  Report  says:  "From 
the  time  records  were  begun  on  the  19th.  of  June  until  the 
night  of  Sept.  29th,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  26°,  there 
was  no  frost  that  affected  even  tender  vegetation.  On  the 
night  of  August  10th.  the  temperature  fell  to  the  freezing 
point  but  did  not  get  low  enough  to  do  damage,  at  least  in 
the  valley  of  the  Grass  river,  though  some  of  the  potato 
vines  on  the  summit  of  the  high  ridge  north  of  the  Pass 
were  slightly  touched." 

The  natural  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  quo- 
tations are,  that  the  timber  resources  of  the  country  between 
the  Pass  and  Hudson  Bay,  owing  to  forest  fires,  are  not  of 
the  importance  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe; 
and  that,  though  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  valleys  and 
certain  parts  of  the  country  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
will  grow  and  ripen,  the  amount  of  such  land  is  limited  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  utilized  is  as  yet  largely  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  On  the  whole,  our  conclusion  as  regards  this 
country  must  be  that  it  cannot  at  the  present,  nor  will  it  for 
years  to  come,  be  able  to  support  a  railway  by  its  own  re- 
sources; but  that  such  a  railway  must  depend  for  its  very 
existence  on  the  amount  of  grain  it  can  carry  from  the  prai- 
ries to  Churchill. 

Let  us  turn  then  and  consider  the  grain  crop,  its  size,  and 
when  and  from  what- parts  most  of  it  is  shipped  to  the  East. 
The  crop  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  the  present 
transportation  facilities  for  handling  it  are  sadly  deficient. 
The  western  grain  crop  for  1906  was  roughly  190,000,000 
bushels,  consisting  of  89,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  101,- 
000,000  bushels  of  oats  and  other  cereals.  Of  the  wheat 
crop   18,000,000  bushels  were  needed  for  seeding  and  for 
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country  mills;  1,000,000  bushels  were  shipped  from  Win- 
nipeg by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  1906,  and  25,000,000 
were  shipped  down  the  Great  Lakes  in  that  season.  This 
leaves  about  45,000,000  bushels  to  find  its  way  out  by  the 
all-rail  route  or  by  the  Lakes  the  next  spring.  The  annual 
shipment  of  about  10,000,000  bushels  of  oats  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  most  of  this  grain  is  at  present  handled  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways.  These  two 
companies  have  extensive  terminals  on  Lake  Superior,  but 
are  still  unable  to  give  adequate  transportation  facilities. 
The  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  the  reason  given  for  the 
congestion  of  traffic  was  that  the  railways  were  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  cars  with  which  to  handle  the  crop.  All 
the  car-shops  in  America  are  flooded  with  orders,  and  the 
Canadian  railways  claim  that  on  their  lines  the  state  of 
affairs  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  on  the  American  lines  across 
the  boundary.  Besides  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  cars 
there  are  two  other  facts  which  will  soon  greatly  facilitate 
the  shipment  of  the  wheat  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  double- 
tracking  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  from  Winnipeg  to  Fort 
William,  and  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
The  double-tracking  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years;  and,  though  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, sections  of  it  are  being  used  in  the  shipping  of  the 
present  crop.  The  requisite  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
is  still  in  the  course  of  construction.  By  the  time  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway  could  be  built  and  ready  to  handle  grain,  if 
started  immediately,  these  three  routes  to  the  Lakes  will  be 
completed  and  fully  equipped  with  cars  and  terminals.  Not 
only  will  the  competition  be  between  a  new  (and  hence,  at 
first,  inefficient)  road  and  three  old  and  well-equipped  roads; 
but  the  question  of  the  length  of  navigability  of  the  two 
water  routes  will  be  of  vital  importance.  I  have  already 
shown  that  a  great  body  of  wheat  does  not  find  its  way  east 
till  the  following  spring.    The  Hudson  Bay  Railway  cannot 
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ship  any  of  this  wheat  to  Europe  till  three  months  after 
navigation  has  opened  on  the  Lakes,  for  it  is  only  then  that 
their  route  is  open  for  navigation.  In  the  fall  there  is  a  simi- 
lar disadvantage:  the  Hudson  Bay  route  closes  at  least  a 
month  before  the  last  grain  is  shipped  from  Fort  William. 
The  shipper's  risk  in  being  able  to  get  his  grain  to  market  is 
thus  greatly  increased,  and  he  will  therefore  only  ship  if  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway  can  quote  him  a  freight  rate  substan- 
tially lower  than  he  can  get  in  shipping  by  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  comparison  of  the  existing  rates  with  the  probable  rates 
on  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  if  carefully  done,  leads  to 
definite  conclusions.  It  is  most  difficult  to  say  what  freight 
rates  are  likely  or  ought  to  be.  Those  given  below  are  either 
the  actual  rates  at  present  in  existence  or  approximations 
from  them  for  distances  for  which  as  yet  no  rates  have  been 
prepared.  That  they  should  be  absolutely  exact  is  impos- 
sible; but  they  are  as  definite  as  can  be  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  have  left  out  of  account  the  fact  that  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway  would  be  lying  practically  idle  eight  months 
of  the  year,  so  that  the  rates  given  as  likely  to  obtain  over 
that  line  will  be  if  anything  too  low. 

Winnipeg  is  the  most  important  shipping  point  for  wheat 
in  the  West.  It  is  the  wheat  centre  for  Manitoba,  the  greatest 
wheat-producing  Province  in  Canada.  Of  the  89,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  grown  in  the  West  in  1906  Manitoba  pro- 
duced 58,500,000  bushels.  The  importance  then  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  of  the  two  routes  from  Winnipeg  to  Liverpool 
is  the  cheaper,  is  apparent.  Winnipeg  is  4,317  statute  miles 
from  Liverpool  via  Churchill,  and  4,628  miles  from  Liverpool 
ma  Montreal  and  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  That  is,  the 
proposed  route  is  311  miles  shorter  than  the  present  one; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  wheat  goes  by  the  all-water  and 
not  the  all-rail  route,  giving  the  present  route  an  advantage 
of  a  land  haul  shorter  by  525  miles. 

Let  us  look  at  a  comparison  of  the  present  wheat  rates 
with  the  probable  rates  on  the  new  route: 

Winnipeg  toThurchill,  951  miles,  at. .   20  cents  per  cwt. 
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Churchill  to  Liverpool,  3,366  miles,  at..    7  cents  per  cwt. 
Total,  Winnipeg  to  Liverpool  via 

Churchill 27      " 

Winnipeg  to  Ft.  William,  426  miles,  at  10      " 
Ft.  William  to  Montreal,  all-water,  at  9.75      "  " 

Montreal  to  Liverpool,  3,206  miles,  at  6.25       "  " 

Total  Winnipeg  to  Liverpool  via 

Montreal 26      " 

These  figures  show  that  the  Montreal  route  can  more  than 
hold  its  own  in  competing  for  the  wheat  crop  that  really 
counts,  that  is,  the  Manitoba  crop. 

The  Saskatchewan  crop  for  1906  amounted  to  29,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  greater  part  being  produced  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Province,  almost  as  near  Winnipeg 
as  Regina,  and  hence  as  well  suited  to  come  under  the  Winni- 
peg rates  as  under  the  Regina.  But  the  Regina  figures  are 
of  importance  in  showing  what  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  can 
expect  from  that  part  of  the  country  in  future  years: 

Regina  to  Churchill,  962  miles,  at 23  cents  per  cwt. 

Churchill  to  Liverpool,  3,366  miles,  at  .     7       "  " 

Total  Regina  to  Liverpool  via  Churchill  30      "  " 

Regina  to  Ft.  William,  785  miles,  at  . .   18      "  " 

Ft.  William  to  Montreal,  all-water,  at  9.75      "  " 

Montreal  to  Liverpool,  3,206  miles,  at  6.25      "  " 

Total  Regina  to  Liverpool  via  Montreal  34      "  " 

This  is  an  apparent  advantage  of  four  cents  per  cwt.  in 
favour  of  the  new  route,  but,  as  was  said  before,  this  does  not 
take  into  account  the  exceptionally  high  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed route  and  the  non-use  of  the  road  during  the  winter 
months. 

Winnipeg  and  Regina  are  the  two  wheat  centres  at  present, 
but  with  the  steady  growth  of  population  that  characterizes 
the  West  it  will  not  be  long  before  Edmonton  and  Prince 
Albert  will  be  assuming  an  importance  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  prospects  for  the  success  of  the  proposed 
route  are  much  brighter  there. 

Prince  Albert  is  1,011  miles  nearer  Liverpool  vii  Churchill 
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than  ria  Montreal.    The  probable  and  present  rates  are : 

Prince  Albert  to  Churchill,  713  miles,at  18  cents  percwt. 

Churchill  to  Liverpool,  3,366  miles,  at.      7      "  " 

Total  Prince  Albert  to  Liverpool  via 

Churchill 25      " 

Prince  Albert  to  Ft.William,  969  m.,  at  23      " 

Ft.  William  to  Montreal,  all-water,  at  9.75      "  " 

Montreal  to  Liverpool,  3,206  miles,  at  6.25      " 

Total  Prince  Albert  to  Liverpool  via 

Montreal 39      " 

This  yields  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route 
of  14  cents  on  the  hundred  weight  of  wheat.  Edmonton 
shows  a  like  result: 

Edmonton  to  Churchill,  1,125  miles,  at   25  cents  per  cwt. 

Churchill  to  Liverpool,  3,366  miles,  at       7      " 

Total   Edmonton   to   Liverpool  via 

Churchill,  at 32      " 

Edmonton  to  Ft.William,  1,266  miles,     25      "  " 

Ft.  William  to  Montreal,  all-water,  at  9.75      "  " 

Montreal  to  Liverpool,  3,206  miles,  at  6.25      "  " 

Total  Edmonton  to  Liverpool  via 

Montreal 41      " 

This  shows  nine  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  route.  It  is  therefore  plain  that,  while  Winni- 
peg will  not  be  materially  benefited  by  the  opening  of  the 
route  to  Hudson  Bay,  the  saving  in  transportation  for  the 
products  from  the  whole  Saskatchewan  valley  will  be  great; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  present  these  products 
are  still  of  the  future  and  that,  till  that  country  has  developed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  the  idea  that  a  railway 
to  Hudson  Bay  can  prosper  is  an  untenable  one. 

The  hope  of  a  shorter  route  from  Europe  to  China  and 
Japan  has  often  been  raised  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
opening  of  Hudson  Bay  to  navigation.  This  is  indeed  a 
slim  foundation  on  which  to  build  such  an  enterprise.  That 
Chinese  and  Japanese  freight  will  be  diverted  from  its  regu- 
lar course  of  transit  for  three  months  by  an  expected  saving 
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is  very  much  to  be  doubted.  It  is  also  a  question  of  doubt 
whether  the  British  Government  will  trust  their  mails,  as  has 
been  proposed,  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  Arctic  ice. 
Even  granted  that  the  Hudson  Bay  route  does  capture  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  trade  for  three  months  of  the  year,  will 
it  amount  to  a  very  great  deal?  The  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative,  especially  when  the  influence  of  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  on  Oriental  trade  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  conclusion  is  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  can- 
not safely  count  on  any  appreciable  amount  of  trans-Pacific 
trade. 

We  are  forced  to  the  final  conclusion  that  the  much- 
talked-of  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  if  immediately  built,  cannot 
hope  to  prove  a  financial  success.  Owing  to  the  keen  com- 
petition of  the  all-water  route  by  the  Great  Lakes,  it  will 
not  be  able  to  handle  the  Manitoba  grain  or  general  produce. 
What  traffic  it  might  hope  to  obtain  from  the  Saskatchewan 
valley  is  at  present  so  small  and  the  time  of  navigation  so 
short  that  to  make  the  road  pay,  if  built  immediately,  seems 
impossible.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  that  will  always 
be  the  case.  When  Edmonton,  Battleford,  Saskatoon,  and 
Prince  Albert  have  become  the  centres  of  a  large  and  pros- 
perous population,  when  land  has  become  so  scarce  as  to 
force  settlers  to  seek  out  homes  to  the  North  towards  Hudson 
Bay,  then  will  come  the  time  when  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
will  be  necessary,  and  it  will  then  be  an  assured  financial  suc- 
cess, although  working  against  the  difficulties  of  a  very  short 
season  of  navigation.  In  the  meantime  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Povinces  which  are 
clamouring  so  loudly  for  a  railway,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  all-important 
question  to  the  Canadian  people  of  subsidizing  the  proposed 
Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

R.  W.  Ellis 


IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE  AND 
BRITISH  UNION 

PRINCIPAL  PETERSON,  writing  in  the  April  number 
of  this  Magazine  on  the  then  imminent  Conference, 
ventured  a  provisional  prophecy  that  "  more  will  come  out 
of  the  Conference  of  1907  than  the  man-in-the-street  is  at 
present  looking  for."  Certainly  that  man  was  not  expect- 
ing a  new,  workable,  efficient,  sufficient  constitution  for 
co-operative  union  of  the  self-governing  realms  of  King 
Edward.  Yet  that  desideratum  appears  to  have  issued  from 
the  meeting. 

Before  examining  the  unique  political  structure,  it  may 
be  profitable  to  quote  a  broad  definition  from  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  Principal's  April  article.  He  wrote:  "Im- 
perialists are  those  who  wish  to  see  this  Empire  hold  together, 
and  who  desire  to  do  all  that  may  properly  be  done  to  strength- 
en the  bonds  that  unite  us."  That  is  conciliatory,  and  some- 
thing more.  Coming  from  one  who  has  prominently  ap- 
peared in  the  school  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner,  the 
definition,  like  many  other  recent  utterances  from  that  school, 
signifies  a  liberal  modification  of  the  attitude  of  its  adherents. 
Doubtless  they  understood  all  along  that  men  could  sincerely 
wish  to  see  this  Empire  hold  together,  and  yet  could  oppose 
the  application  of  such  cement  as  they  favoured.  But, 
until  lately,  they  seemed  to  be  chary  of  recognizing  as 
Imperialists  any  save  Centralizationists  and  Prefereiitia lists. 
The  new  inclusiveness  is  not  here  impertinently  observed 
with  recriminatory  intention,  but  simply  as  one  item  de- 
noting the  good  understanding  which  has  been  at  last  pro- 
duced by  some  forty  years  of  controversy  on  the  question, 
"  How  may  British  freedom  be  extended  and  British  union  be 
preserved?  "  Great  is  free  discussion.  Another  of  its  good 
fruits  is  the  present  disposition  of  some  who  have  long  been 
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peculiarly  sticklers  for  "  Canadianism."  Since  they  find  local 
Nationalism  encouraged  by  a  school  that  formerly  appeared 
to  imagine  it  inconsistent  with  a  sound  Imperialism,  they 
incline  to  reflect  anew  on  British  union  as  security  for  local 
Nationalism.  In  short,  controversy  has  done  its  proper  work 
of  reconciliation.  We  are  all  Nationalists  and  all  Imperialists 
now,  because  of  the  general  perception  that  both  the  good 
sentiments  can  be  entertained  with  advantage  to  both  the 
good  causes.  Lord  Grey  must  be  credited  with  having  pro- 
moted this  perception  in  Canadian  minds.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
share  in  the  effect  can  be  cheerfully  left  by  his  friends  to  public 
judgement  and  the  enduring  verdict  of  history. 

Look  again  at  Principal  Peterson's  definition.  Mr. 
Bourassa,  after  cautiously  emphasizing  the  "properly,"  might 
fairly  avow  himself  such  an  Imperialist,  because  British 
union  implies  generally  available  strength  to  guard  securely 
the  conceded  local  rights,  liberties,  or  privileges  of  every 
people  of  the  units  of  the  Empire.  This  new  Imperialism 
embraces  devotees  of  Federation  no  less  fondly  than  those 
who  can  but  hopelessly  wish  Federation  were  practicable. 
It  enfolds  hospitably  those  Canadian  souls  that  were  never 
so  dead  as  never  to  have  said,"  this  is  my  own,  my  native  land," 
and  as  hospitably  it  entertains  those  co  lprehensive  spirits 
who  immensely  yearn  with  no  patriotism  less  expansive  than 
His  Majesty's  realms.  In  one  Imperialist  company  it  ranges 
anxious  warriors  who  urge  that  all  the  actual  and  potential 
armaments  of  all  the  British  countries  should  be  controlled 
by  the  military  genius  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  those  raging 
anti-militarists  who  would  permit  no  man  or  dollar  to  be 
commandeered  for  the  King,  save  by  his  elected  Parliament 
in  each  self-governing  unit.  In  short,  the  New  Imperialism 
ignores  differences  of  opinion  as  to  methods  by  which  the 
common  purposes  of  British  Union  can  be  served.  It  ex- 
communicates neither  Decentralizationists  nor  Centraliza- 
tionists.  In  so  far  as  they  alike  wish  to  hold  this  Empire 
together,  it  regards  their  different  camps  as  not  hostile,  but 
friendly.  The  test  is  no  longer  one  of  opinion  concerning 
plans  of  salvation.    The  test  is  of  works.     Co-operation  for 
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all  such  purposes  of  British  Union  as  we  can  agree  to  co- 
operate for — that  is  the  New  Imperialism's  ambition. 

It  was  in  this  large  spirit  that  the  conferrees  of  1907 
worked  in  London.  Hence  they  agreed  wonderfully  well. 
True,  an  impression  considerably  prevails  that  they  differed, 
and  therefore  effected  nothing  concerning  matters  of  more 
importance  than  they  agreed  about.  One  may  fairly  take 
leave  to  declare  that  impression  erroneous,  if  he  has  carefully 
read  the  entire  verbatim  report  of  proceedings  and  speeches. 
The  error  was  produced  during  sessions  of  the  Conference, 
partly  by  the  rancorous  eagerness  of  opposing  party  presses 
in  London,  and  partly  by  the  general  lack  of  impartial  sense 
in  United  States  cable  correspondents.  These  Activities 
could  make  their  Dailies  more  interesting  by  seizing  on  and 
accentuating  disagreements  between  the  conferrees.  It 
may  be  useful,  within  the  range  of  this  Magazine,  to  write 
now  on  a  method  precisely  contrary,  to  remark  mainly  the 
points  of  agreement.  What  was  left  undone  by  reason  of 
differences  of  opinion  may  be  done  later  by  common  consent, 
or  may  be  forever  burked  as  undesirable,  or  as  inexpedient 
for  lack  of  unanimity.  What  was  done  was  all  to  the  good, 
all  co-operative  achievement  for  British  Union.  To  look  at 
work  actually  performed  is  to  strengthen  belief  that  much 
more  can  and  will  be  done  in  a  similar  way.  If  the  Empire 
really  drifted  at  any  time,  it  got  up  steam  last  April  and  May. 

The  constitution  of  the  Conference  was  its  most  im- 
portant achievement,  or,  indeed,  the  only  one  which  it  had 
power  to  consummate  alone,  that  is  without  implementary 
aid  from  the  various  Parliaments  represented.  If,  as  some 
of  us  believe,  that  constitution  amounts  to  one  for  efficient 
co-operative  British  Union,  then  the  first  Conference  resolu- 
tion, which  formulates  the  constitution,  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  political  documents.     It  reads: 

"  That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  a  Con- 
ference, to  be  called  the  Imperial  Conference,  is  held  every 
four  years,  at  which  questions  of  common  interest  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  considered  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government 
and  His  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  beyond 
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the  seas.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
ex  officio  President,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  ex  officio  members  of  the  Conference. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Conference,  and  will  take  the  chair  in  the 
absence  of  the  President.  He  will  arrange  for  such  Im- 
perial Conferences  after  communication  with  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  respective  Dominions. 

"Such  other  Ministers  as  the  respective  Governments 
may  appoint  will  also  be  members  of  the  Conference — it 
being  understood  that,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Conference,  each  discussion  will  be  conducted  by  not  more  than 
two  representatives  from  each  Government,  and  that  each 
Government  will  have  only  one  vote. 

"That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the 
several  Governments  represented  shall  be  kept  informed 
during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters which  have  been  or  may  be  subjects  for  discussion,  by 
means  of  a  permanent  secretarial  staff,  charged,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  the 
duty  of  obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the  Conference, 
of  attending  to  its  resolutions,  and  of  conducting  correspon- 
dence on  matters  relating  to  its  affairs. 

"That  upon  matters  of  importance  requiring  consulta- 
tion between  two  or  more  Governments  which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  postponed  until  the  next  Conference,  or  involving 
subjects  of  a  minor  character  or  such  as  call  for  detailed 
consideration,  subsidiary  Conferences  should  be  held  between 
representatives  of  the  Governments  concerned  specially  chosen 
for  the  purpose." 

That  resolution  was  passed  unanimously.  Why  recall,  as  if 
they  were  important,  those  temporary  differences  which  were 
revealed  during  the  discussion  which  shaped  the  complete 
agreement?  Rather  might  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  New 
Imperialism  require  observation  of  the  factors  that  were 
contributed  to  that  constitution  by  diversely  minded  men, 
who  share  the  credit  alike  since  they  ultimately  created  the 
whole  by  common  consent. 
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All  the  Premiers  agreed,  from  the  moment  of  meeting, 
on  "  Imperial "  as  a  word  more  accurately  descriptive  than 
"  Colonial "  of  the  assemblage  which  they  designed  to  per- 
petuate. All  agreed  from  the  start  that  it  should  have  no 
executive  or  legislative  powers,  but  be  purely  consultative 
and  advisory.  Mr.  Deakin  of  Australia,  who  had  proposed 
"  Council "  instead  of  "  Conference,"  readily  accepted  the  latter 
word  as  most  proper,  after  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  explained 
that  "Council"  is  taken,  in  Canada,  to  denote  a  body  having 
something  of  executive  authority.  Not  in  the  Conference, 
but  only  in  obstinately  factious  newspapers,  was  there  any 
wrangling  on  behalf  of  "  Council." 

The  ex  officio  Presidency  of  the  Old  Country  Premier 
accords  with  a  suggestion  probably  first  made  public  by 
Lord  Milner,  even  as  Principal  Peterson  indicated  in 
his  April  article.  This  feature  was  first  propounded  in 
Conference  by  Mr.  Deakin,  a  New  Imperialist  who  came  from 
the  old  Chamberlain-Milner  school.  It  may  have  remotely 
originated  in  a  "Canada-first "  mind,  or  in  some  other  which 
was  peculiarly  eager  to  promote  local  Nationalism,  since  the 
avowed  purpose  of  including  the  Old  Country  Premier  in 
the  Conference  was  to  signalize  the  newly  acknowledged 
equality  of  political  status  between  the  King's  self-governing 
realms.  It  was  merely  decent  to  give  the  Presidency  to  the 
Premier  of  the  ancient  and  principal  power,  by  way  of 
recognizing  him  and  his  country  as  first  among  equals. 
The  provision  that  his  colleague,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  act  as  his  deputy  in  the  chair,  prevents  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  injurious  contest  by  vote  in  Conference  for 
the  honour  of  temporary  chairmanship.  The  entire  Presidency 
arrangement  goes  toward  gratification  of  that  sentiment  in 
Canadians,  Australians,  etc.,  which  Professor  Leacock  voiced 
so  emphatically  in  these  pages — that  sentiment  which  causes 
men  of  the  New  Countries  to  abhor  being  termed  "  Colonials." 

Imperial  Federation  was  long  attractive  to  patriotic 
youth  in  the  outlying  realms,  partly  because  it  propounded 
such  an  equality  of  political  status  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Countries  as  the  Conference  unanimously  formulated 
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by  its  own  organization.  Not  only  so,  but  every  Premier 
there  avowed,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  hearty  fealty  to 
the  principle  of  equality.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  particularly 
denoted  it  by  declaring  the  Conference  to  be  one  "  between 
Governments  and  Governments."  The  Old  Country  Premier, 
in  his  opening  and  welcoming  address,  said:  "We  found 
ourselves,  gentlemen,  upon  Freedom  and  Independence — that 
is  the  essence  of  the  British  Imperial  connection.  Freedom 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  independent  State,  freedom  in  the 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  the  Mother  Country." 
Obviously  the  equality  established  in  Conference  can  never 
be  infringed  upon  by  the  principal  partner  without  giving 
such  umbrage  to  the  other  partners  as  would  drive  them  out. 
Hence  the  Conference  has  placed  each  minor  Country  in  a 
political  position  essentially  superior  to  that  which  it  could 
hold  in  any  all-inclusive  British  Federated  Legislature  or 
Executive  Council,  since  such  a  body  would  necessarily 
be  constituted  with  much  conformity  to  the  principle  of 
representation  by  population. 

The  "  One  country,  one  vote  "  proviso  is  at  once  a  corollary 
to  the  proclaimed  equality,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  security 
that  no  Government  or  Country  represented  in  Conference 
can  be  compromised  by  any  majority  vote  which  its  Premier 
opposes.  Had  each  Country  more  than  one  voting  represent- 
ative in  Conference,  its  representation  might  be  conceivably 
split,  its  voice  confused,  its  opinion  doubted,  its  people  pressed 
into  a  political  contest  on  some  Imperial  business  started 
in  Conference,  and  a  weight  of  opinion  from  outside  their 
domain  thrust  injuriously  upon  them  in  respect  of  some 
decision,  perhaps  of  huge  importance  to  their  future,  which 
decision  they  ought  to  be  free  to  reach  by  sole  consideration 
of  their  best  interests,  lest  such  decision  might  be  not  valuably, 
firmly  and  permanently  declared. 

That  no  one  of  the  King's  dominions  should  be  impelled, 
through  operation  of  the  Conference,  into  any  course  which 
such  single  country  might  not  truly  desire  to  pursue,  might 
seem  sufficiently  secured  by  the  Conference  being  required 
to  leave  its  recommendations  to  be  implemented  or  ignored 
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by  each  Parliament  separately.  But  it  is  none  the  less  wise 
that  each  country  be  guarded  against  the  danger  of  such 
internal  dissensions  as  might  come  from  casting  a  split  vote 
in  Conference.  To  the  fullest  degree  the  constitution  con- 
forms with  that  Voluntary  Imperialism  whereby  the  natural 
union  of  the  realms  has  so  happily  continued  as  to  inspire 
them  to  create  means  for  regularizing  co-operation. 

The  main  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  of  Conference 
constitution  was  voiced  in  discussions  preliminary  to  unani- 
mous adoption  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  a  permanent 
secretariat.  Mr.  Deakin  wished  that  secretariat  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Old  Country  Premier,  not  in  his  capacity  of 
Prime  Minister,  but  in  his  capacity  as  Conference  President. 
Dr.  Jamieson  favoured  this  scheme,  yet  propounded  an  al- 
ternative, that  the  secretariat  should  be  controlled  by  the 
Agents-general  of  the  Dominions  external  to  Great  Britain, 
these  gentlemen  to  be,  it  seemed,  in  continuous  Conference, 
and  to  have,  as  he  put  it,  "  a  free  hand."  In  neither  case  would 
the  secretariat,  though  it  could  not  but  be  essentially  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  political  Department  of  State,  be  under  any  respon- 
sible Minister.  This  objection,  promptly  taken  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  was  soon  confessed  to  be  sound  by  Messrs.  Deakin  and 
Jamieson.  Nobody  in  the  discussion  chanced  to  specify 
that  the  Conference,  which  has  no  existence  out  of  session, 
which  collectively  represents  no  country  nor  any  political 
entity,  which  possesses  neither  legislative  authority,  nor  exe- 
cutive power,  nor  machinery  to  enforce  or  regulate  operation 
on  any  of  its  resolutions,  nor  one  inch  of  standing  ground  from 
which  to  delegate  functions,  simply  could  not  establish  a  per- 
manent political  secretariat  even  if  its  members  unanimously 
wished  to  do  so.  Probably  this,  being  implied  in  Sir  Wilfrid's 
objection,  would  have  been  expressed  in  Conference  had  dis- 
cussion on  the  Deakin- Jamieson  projects  become  strenuous. 
That  was  prevented  partly  by  the  Old  Country  Premier's 
refusal  to  administer  the  secretariat  in  any  capacity,  and 
partly  by  Lord  Elgin's  undertaking  to  establish  the  requisite 
linking  staff  responsibly  as  a  branch  of  his  ministry.  He  fully 
adopted  Mr.  Deakin's  suggestion  that  the  new  branch  [the 
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beginning  of  whose  organization  has  been  announced  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  ]  should  be  devoted  wholly  to  affairs  of 
the  self-governing  Dominions.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  recent 
wish  in  the  New  Countries  that  they  may  be  permitted  to 
bear  due  shares  of  the  expense  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
Department  of  The  Free  Empire,  though  its  cost  must  neces- 
sarily be  directly  borne  by  the  one  Government  which  stands 
responsible  for  its  administration. 

The], Conference,  when  fully  constituted,  went  on  to 
concoct  and  record  various  unanimous  resolutions,  or  recom- 
mendations to  the  separate  Parliaments.  Such  resolutions 
as  were  not  unanimous  must  be  ineffective,  and  to  record 
them  seems  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Conference. 
As  Dr.  Jamieson  once  observed,  it  must  advise  unanimously 
to  advise  usefully.  To  put  Conference  at  all  in  the  attitude 
of  seeming  to  press  on  the  Parliaments  in  general  aught  that 
is  known  to  be  obnoxious  to  some  or  any  of  them,  would 
tend  to  disunion,  tend  to  put  any  unwilling  unit  on  its  in- 
dependence in  resentment  at  a  seeming  attempt  of  the 
majority  to  exercise  on  it  a  sort  of  coercion.  It  is  probable 
that  this  sense  would  have  caused  suppression  of  the  majority's 
"  preference "  and  "  coasting  "  resolutions,  had  they  been 
opposed  by  any  unit  less  important  than  the  Old  Country, 
whose  ministers  appeared  magnanimously  willing  to  admit 
record  of  any  amount  of  advice  contrary  to  their  own  vote. 

The  unanimous  resolutions  are  well  known,  and  may  be 
described,  sufficiently  for  the  present  purpose,  as  recom- 
mendations in  promotion  of  common  action  for  defence,  and 
for  improvement  of  the  commercial,  professional,  and  social 
relations  between  countries  of  the  British  Union.  It  is 
because  the  leverage  of  the  Conference  on  the  separate  Par- 
liaments appears  strong  enough  to  cause  them  to  implement 
those  recommendations,  that  one  may  reasonably  regard  the 
Conference  as  an  effective  and  therefore  sufficient  Senate  for 
the  Union. 

This  singular  Senate  is  composed  of  premiers,  men 
powerful  because  their  parliaments  are  obviously  at  their 
backs.    They  ought  to  be  able  to  "  make  good  "  each  in  his 
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own  domain.  The  presumption  that  they  will  do  so,  because 
they  so  engage  themselves  in  Conference,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Senate.  In  seeking  to  keep  his  engagements  no  premier 
is  likely  to  be  assailed  by  his  regular  Opposition,  since  both 
parties  in  each  country  wish  well  to  British  Union,  and 
therefore  desire  to  see  the  Conference  system  succeed.  It 
must  be  plain  to  every  reflective  mind  that  the  system  will 
be  judged,  and  perpetuated  or  abandoned,  according  to  its 
success  or  its  failure  in  getting  actually  done  the  things  which 
its  members  unanimously  vote  for.  If  the  parliaments  take 
hold  everything  goes.  If  they,  to  use  the  expressive  vernacular 
again/'  throw  down  "  the  Conference,  then  this  must  disappear 
as  useless.  Because  it  embodies  the  utmost  respect  for  local 
Nationalism  with  an  apparently  sincere  desire  for  Union  every 
notable  political  element  in  each  parliament  ought  to  be,  and 
doubtless  will  be  hearty  and  prompt  in  helping  its  premier  to 
save  his  Conference  pledges. 

If  this  be  done  all  round,  the  Conference  cannot  but  ac- 
quire immensely  influential  prestige.  It  will  then  be  more 
and  more  regarded,  accepted  and  employed  as  the  means  of 
effective  co-operation  for  common  good  purposes.  Did  it 
vanish  in  consequence  of  proved  ineffectiveness,  then  the  very 
idea  of  a  central  organization  for  Union  would  inevitably 
decay.  That  might  imply  ultimate  break-up  of  the  Empire. 
The  Conference  now  appears  contrived  as  by  an  inspiration 
from  the  Almighty  to  accord  with  every  dear  sentiment  of  the 
British  peoples ;  its  success  will  be  indisputable  testimony  that 
their  union  accords  with  the  impulse  in  seventy  million  hearts, 
and  is  therefore  essentially  indestructible.  The  situation 
puts  on  the  separate  parliaments  the  onus  of  proving  whether 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  New  Zealand,  was  right  or  wrong  in  Con- 
ference, when  he  said,  "  Governments  come  and  Governments 
go;  parties  come  and  parties  go;  but  our  great  Empire,  we 
trust,  will  last  forever." 

All  but  one  of  the  unanimous  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
ference may  be  regarded  as  sure  to  be  carried  out  effectively. 
The  excepted  one  requires  very  important  co-operative  action. 
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It  is  Number  XX,   on   "Development  of  Communications 
within  the  Empire:" 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  interests  of 
the  Empire  demand  that  in  so  far  as  practicable  its  different 
portions  should  be  connected  by  the  best  possible  means  of 
mail  communication,  travel,  and  transportation.  That  to  this 
end  it  is  advisable  that  Great  Britain  should  be  connected 
with  Canada,  and  through  Canada  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  by  the  best  service  available  within  reasonable  cost. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  project  into  effect, 
such  financial  support  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  contri- 
buted by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  equitable  proportions." 

This  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  general  mutual  tariff 
preference  favoured  by  the  premiers  of  the  New  Countries,  but 
to  which  the  Old  Country,  dependent  for  her  commercial 
existence  on  free  food  and  free  raw  materials,  could  not  con- 
sent. Partly  because  of  the  actual  benefits  to  be  justly  ex- 
pected of  the  All-Red-line,  partly  because  the  British  Gov- 
ernment regard  it  as  a  compensatory  alternative  to  "  prefer- 
ence," partly  because  the  vessels  of  the  suggested  service 
would  be  potentially  a  valuable  addition  to  the  naval  forces  of 
the  British  Union,  but  more  than  all  because  the  establishment 
of  that  service  would  implement  the  one  Conference  recom- 
mendation that  was  both  important  and  novel,  is  early  in- 
stitution of  the  All-Red-line  desirable  in  the  highest  degree- 
Desirable  for  political  consequences.  Desirable  as  signalizing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Conference.  Were  the  fast  steamers 
running  as  a  result  of  the  Conference,  then  its  potency  would 
be  so  estimated  that  its  survival  would  be  assured,  and  the 
whole  world  be  valuably  impressed  by  a  sense  that  British 
political  ingenuity  has  invented  a  workable  institution  for 
enabling  any  sort  of  vast  co-operation  by  the  Independencies. 

In  reasonable  expectation  of  such  huge,  useful,  political 
effects,  Canada  might,  even  if  the  All-Red-line  were  not  certain 
to  yield  profits,  direct  and  indirect,  to  her  people,  surely  well 
undertake  thatthe  project  shall  not  be  balked  by  the  impudent 
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indisposition  of  the  Australian  Parliament  to  "  make  good  " 
for  Mr.  Deakin.  Consider  how  extensively  the  Dominion  profited 
through  gaining  prestige  by  favourably  affecting  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  whole  British  world  in  freely  granting  a  tariff- 
preference  to  the  Motherland.  A  similar  stroke  would  doubt- 
less be  achieved  did  the  Ottawa  parliament  resolve  to  supply 
the  British  Union  steamer  service  with  every  necessary 
dollar  which  might  not  be  furnished  by  other  interested 
Dominions  of  the  King. 

Thus  the  Imperial  Conference  would  be,  thanks  to  Canada, 
so  established  as  a  producer  of  great  effects,  that  the  peoples 
of  the  Union  would  look  to  it  confidently  as  a  means  for 
achieving  every  practical  boon  formerly  imaginable  as  re- 
sultant from  Federation,  or  from  any  other  fancied  Imperial 
organization  that  could  not  leave  the  units  in  their  present 
happy  position  as  untrammelled  and  equal  members  of  the 
Voluntary  Empire. 

E.  W.  Thomson 


THE   PATIENCE   OF   ENGLAND 

BRITISH  diplomacy  has  two  sides;  the  one  which  it 
presents  to  its  enemies,  and  the  one  which  it  presents 
to  its  friends.  That  explains  why  the  enemies  of  England 
think  her  diplomacy  at  one  time  astute  unto  perfidy  and  again 
complacent  to  the  point  of  stupidity. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  declared  with  simple  words  and 
good-natured  utterance  that  England  had  no  intention  of 
yielding  up  to  a  band  of  adventurers  what  she  had  sweat  for 
in  the  Sudan,  that  was  the  infamy  of  Fashoda.  When  he 
warned  Europe  against  the  infection  of  a  decaying  nation, 
that  was  English  brutality,  keeping  the  peace  whilst  an  up- 
start power  severed  a  decaying  limb  from  Spain.  When  he 
effected  a  working  arrangement  with  Japan,  England  was 
guilty  of  the  barbarity  of  pitting  the  black  race  against  the 
white.  Yet  these  charges  are  not  made  with  entire  sincere- 
ness.  There  is  that  mental  reservation  which  comes  from 
perplexity. 

England  to  foreign  minds  is  a  paradox.  They  are  never 
done  wondering  at  her  stubborn  determination  not  to  be 
forced  into  action.  But  their  wonder  is  increased  to  amaze- 
ment, when  the  right  moment  has  come,  and  they  see  the 
promptitude  with  which  she  is  aroused  and  the  resolution  with 
which  she  proceeds,  entirely  oblivious  of  the  scruples  which 
restrained  her  and  the  hesitancy  with  which  she  began. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  foreigners  if  they 
could  obtain  a  formula  by  which  they  might  discover  the 
flashing  point  of  English  passion.  They  have  seen  it  slumber 
during  clamour,  smoulder  when  it  should  have  burst  into 
flame;  and  again  they  have  seen  it  flash  as  a  reaction  against 
some  innocent  and  unpremeditated  operation  on  the  part  of 
an  irresponsible  rival.     With  the  utmost  of  placid  amazement, 
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England  read  Mr.  Cleveland's  Venezuela  message  of  Decem- 
ber 17th.,  1895,  and  broke  into  a  fury  of  flying  squadrons 
because  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  sent  a  simple,  well-mean- 
ing telegram  to  a  friend.  The  English  mind  is  not  logical; 
it  is  sentimental,  passionate,  quixotic.  No  one  can  tell — 
least  of  all  one  of  themselves — what  kind  of  insult  will  arouse 
this  strange  race  to  action.  If  Palmerston,  instead  of  Salis- 
bury, had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Cleveland  took 
that  amazing  hazard,  there  would  surely  have  been  trouble; 
whilst  the  earlier  premier  would  probably  have  put  a  straw  in 
his  mouth  when  he  read  the  German  Kaiser's  telegram  and 
wondered  what  it  was  all  about. 

More  perplexing  still  to  foreigners,  the  passion  for  blood 
dies  down  when  its  object  is  accomplished  as  quickly  as  it 
arose.  Englishmen  who  have  been  accustomed  ever  since 
Majuba  to  refer  to  Gladstone  only  as  "that  bad  old  man"  for- 
got in  an  instant  Colenso,  Spion  Kop,  and  Maggersfontein, 
and  welcomed  General  Botha  to  their  councils  in  the  month  of 
April  last.  Truly  it  is  a  strange  paradox  to  foreigners — 
the  whole  race  hurrying  to  South  Africa  over  every  sea  for  the 
head  of  Botha,  and  this  same  General  Botha,  three  years  later 
on  March  23rd.,  declaring  at  the  banquet  given  in  Johannes- 
burg to  the  New  Transvaal  Ministry  of  which  he  was  the  head : 
"We  trust  Britain,  and  we  desire  to  deserve  her  trust  in  us." 

The  quality  above  all  others  which  impresses  the  foreign 
mind  when  it  reflects  upon  England  is  her  infinite  patience 
with  her  own.  This  was  never  better  stated  than  in  the 
London  Standard  of  March  30th.,  1907,  in  commenting  upon 
an  article  in  the  University  Magazine:  "We  of  the  Old 
Country,  to  put  the  matter  quite  plainly,  have  not  the 
smallest  desire  to  keep  the  distant  shires  of  the  Empire 
in  leading  strings ;  we  do  not  wish  to  hinder — we  would  rather 
help — their  advance  to  nationhood.  But  we  will  not  attempt 
to  force  them  to  take  their  places  as  fully-grown  members  of 
the  family  until  they  demonstrate,  of  their  own  free  will,  their 
desire  to  do  so.  We  wish  to  see  an  Imperial  Witan  created; 
we  wish  to  see  an  Imperial  Navy  ride  the  seas ;  but,  until  the 
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Five  Nations  offer  willingly,  we  will  bear  cheerfully  the  burden 
of  their  defence  and  the  exacting  task  of  endeavouring  to  ad- 
just foreign  relations  with  regard  at  once  to  the  interests  of  the 
Imperial  whole  and  the  susceptibilities  of  its  component  parts." 

A  child  does  not  appreciate  the  graces  of  his  parents  until 
he  himself  becomes  a  father.  Then  he  sees  a  fresh  embodi- 
ment of  his  own  early  selfishness,  his  truculency  and  ingrati- 
tude. He  has  a  new  perception  of  his  parents'  perplexities,  of 
their  tolerant  forbearance,  their  indifferent  fortitude,  and 
unceasing  self-control.  Now  that  we  in  Canada  have  come  to 
man's  estate,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  take  an  accounting  for 
ourselves  of  what  England  has  done  for  us ;  and,  if  the  account 
be  satisfactory,  make  open  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
it.  England  does  not  demand  such  a  reckoning.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves  to  present  it. 

We  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  England  in  any 
particular  situation  or  locality  unless  we  take  account  of  the 
events  which  were  happening  elsewhere  at  the  same  moment. 
History  must  be  studied  as  a  whole.  A  fisherman  must  not 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  complaint  of  the  individual 
sprat,  else  his  living  would  soon  be  at  an  end  and  the  larger 
fish  be  left  to  prey  unchecked  upon  the  whole  sprat  race. 
When  we  survey  the  field  of  England's  dealing  with  Canada 
this  century  past,  we  must  remember  that  she  has  had  pre- 
occupations elsewhere.  The  Premier  of  Canada,  speaking 
before  the  British  Ambassador,  complained  that  England  had 
withdrawn  her  boundary  fine  from  the  Ohio  River  in  1783. 
As  well  might  he  blame  her  for  withdrawing  her  boundary 
from  the  New  England  coasts ;  as  most  persons,  I  imagine,  are 
aware  that  her  withdrawal  from  that  part  of  the  American 
Continent  was  not  quite  voluntary.  The  Premier  would  also 
do  well  to  remember  that  France  was  at  England's  throat  and 
that  she  had  some  considerable  employment  before  she  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  Europe  and  chaining  Napoleon  to  her 
African  rock. 

The  Premier,  in  spite  of  his  beneficent  nature  and  political 
adroitness,  has  found  his  resources  strained  in  keeping  the 
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peace  between  Colonel  Hughes  and  Mr.  Bourassa,  between 
the  Orangemen  of  Ontario  and  the  Ul tramontanes  of  Quebec. 
He  had  the  Manitoba  school  question  to  settle  and  found  it 
troublesome  enough,  whilst  England  was  establishing  and  pre- 
serving correct  relations  between  Musselman,  Hindoo,  and 
Christian,  to  say  nothing  of  Episcopalian  and  Non-Conformist. 
Canada  is  a  great  country;  but  the  Premier  must  not  blame 
England  too  severely  because  she  did  not  abandon  her  dealings 
with  the  Turk,  with  the  heathen  gods  of  India,  with  the  spirit 
of  murder  and  pestilence  which  for  centuries  had  stalked 
through  the  Upper  Sudan,  even  though  we  admit  that,  whilst 
she  was  engaged  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  teaching  the 
helpless  to  help  themselves,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  stealing  our  fish  from  the  waters  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

It  is  not  the  present  intention  to  write  the  history  of 
England — domestic  and  foreign — alluring  as  that  enterprise 
appears.  I  am  merely  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
these  years  England  has  had  a  history  elsewhere  than  in 
Canada.  The  Premier  is  aware— and,  if  he  is  not  fully  informed 
upon  the  subject,  his  friend  Mr.  Botha  will  furnish  him 
with  particulars — that  England  was  fighting  for  her  life  in 
South  Africa,  whilst  the  vultures  hovered  in  the  European 
sky.  During  those  years  of  warfare,  gold  was  discovered  in 
the  Upper  Yukon.  Small  wonder  that  England  appeared 
abstracted  when  she  was  asked  to  define  the  true  borders  of 
Alaska. 

The  key  to  this  paradox,  an  England  passionate  yet 
self-controlled,  obstinate  yet  good-natured,  implacable  yet 
forgiving,  illogical  and  sentimental,  lies  in  this  that  the 
English  are  not  a  nation  but  a  mixed  race,  more  mixed  than 
the  Iroquois  Indians  who,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  held 
wider  dominion  than  England  now  controls. 

A  pure  race  has  one  tendency  and  its  course  may  be 
determined.  The  English  are  a  mixed  breed  and  retain  the 
confusing  characteristics  of  the  elements  by  which  it  has  been 
enriched  and  refreshed.  The  enemy  of  to-day  may  be 
adopted  into  the  family  to-morrow,  therefore  an  English 
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campaign  is  a  mixture  of  war  and  benevolence.  That  is  why 
England  did  so  badly  in  South  Africa.  That  is  also  why  in  the 
long  run  she  did  so  well,  as  the  issue  has  proved. 

Words  do  not  forever  retain  their  original  meaning. 
The  term  "English"  once  described  those  peoples  who 
dwelt  between  the  two  Channels.  It  was  merely  geographical, 
and  inaccurate  even  at  the  time  when  it  was  seized  upon; 
for  those  peoples  were  already  intermingled.  An  English- 
man is  only  occasionally  and  fortuitously  English.  To  set 
forth  this  matter  fully  would  require  an  expanse  of  writing 
and  a  display  of  learning  which  would  be  intolerable,  but  an 
observant  person  who  moves  about  the  English  counties  may 
ascertain  for  himself  the  truth  of  this  remark  in  the  varied 
stocks  of  the  race.  He  will  find  yet  persisting  the  thick-set 
Saxon,  heavy,  round-headed  with  blue  eyes  and  drooping 
moustaches,  "a  sort  of  terrestrial  walrus  who  goes  erect," 
a  bull-dog  amongst  terriers.  The  type  is  reproduced  again  in 
the  women,  in  their  round  faces,  in  the  pure  colour  and  bright- 
ness of  their  eyes,  mothers  of  many  men,  the  indomitable 
Saxon  peasants  who  in  the  last  resort  always  saved  England. 
Side  by  side  with  this  stiff  and  stubborn  breed,  conscious  still 
of  its  superiority,  may  yet  be  seen  men  of  other  types,  small, 
narrow-headed,  brown-skinned,  black-haired  and  black-eyed, 
the  true  Iberian ;  or  the  black  Celt,  small  and  swarthy,  besides 
innumerable  harkings  back  to  Danes,  Brythons,  and  Goidels. 
Lastly,  there  are  Romans  walking  the  streets  of  London,  proud 
in  face  and  gesture,  as  knowing  that  the  legions  had  never 
wholly  left  Britain. 

All  these  breeds  and  races  are  now  English,  though  they 
are  as  dissimilar  as  are  the  French-Canadians  of  Quebec,  the 
farmers  of  the  Western  plains,  the  stockmen  of  Australia,  or 
the  burghers  of  the  veldt  amongst  themselves.  Within  the 
narrow  borders  of  England  these  peoples  dwelt  together  for- 
tuitously, Community  of  interest  developed  a  patriotism; 
community  of  sentiment  developed  affection;  community  of 
language  obliterated  all  remembrance  of  old  strifes  in  the 
glorifying  in  the  common  tongue  of  new  victories. 

We  in  Canada  must  take  account  of  this  brooding  instinct 
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if  we  would  understand  England's  dealing  with  and  on  behalf 
of  us.  One  illustration  will  serve.  In  1866,  Canada  was 
invaded  by  an  armed  force  from  the  United  States  with  all 
the  circumstance  of  war.  Regular  troops  marched  forth  to 
meet  it.  The  Militia  assembled.  Battles  were  fought.  Men 
were  killed.  The  country  was  ravaged.  The  invaders  were 
driven  out  and  took  refuge  under  the  guns  of  an  American 
man-of-war.  Here,  if  ever,  was  a  case  for  satisfaction  or 
reprisal.  Yet  England  made  no  demand  for  indemnity  nor 
even  asked  for  apology.  She  herself  paid  for  the  damage  done 
to  her  colony.  In  this  her  patience  and  passionless  wisdom 
were  abundantly  justified.  She  knew  that  the  United  States 
was  in  a  sore  temper  from  the  Civil  War;  that  it  had  an  army 
of  one  million  veterans  ready  for  fresh  adventure  however 
mad;  that  a  foreign  war  would  once  more  unite  North  and 
South  by  the  bond  of  a  common  danger,  and  that  a  war, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  would  be  a  disaster  to  the 
race.     This  was  the  moment  for  reticence,  for  patience. 

It  would  be  the  business  of  a  great  writer  to  set  forth  the 
course  of  British  diplomacy  in  so  far  as  it  has  affected  Canada, 
and  the  product  would  be  a  valuable  book.  In  the  main,  these 
measures  were  far-reaching,  just,  and  wise,  and  were  inspired 
only  by  the  desire  to  do  what  was  best  not  only  for  the  interests 
of  Canada  but  for  the  English  race  as  a  whole.  The  present 
article,  however,  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  such  a  study. 

The  most  important  of  these  diplomatic  arrangements 
were  the  Ashburton  Treaty  in  1842,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 
1854  and  its  abrogation  in  1866;  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846, 
and  the  Alaskan  Award  of  1901.  A  full  examination  of  the 
after  effects  of  these  measures  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  in 
the  meantime  one  may  hazard  the  statement  that  in  no  single 
instance  was  injustice  done,  nor  were  the  interests  of  Canada 
jeopardized. 

All  intelligent  persons  are  now  agreed  that  no  different 
conclusion  could  have  been  arrived  at  by  Lord  Ashburton  in 
regard  to  the  boundaries  between  Canada  and  Maine.  The 
facts  are  all  set  forth  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  for  1903  by  W.  F.  Ganong.     A  mischievous  legend 
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has  grown  up  around  this  treaty,  and  to  this  day  it  is  propa- 
gated in  school-books,  histories,  and  other  romances.  The 
explanation  which  obtains  most  favour  in  the  United  States, 
and  arouses  most  glee,  is  that  Daniel  Webster  and  his  col- 
leagues falsified  the  maps  and  imposed  upon  the  simple-minded 
Englishman.  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  would  appear  that 
this  astute  people  must  renounce  the  reputation  for  smartness 
which  they  have  cherished  for  over  half  a  century  and  content 
themselves  with  the  simple  virtue  of  honesty. 

In  treaty  making  the  stupidity  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  United  States  even  when  their  own  peculiar  province  of 
trade  was  under  discussion.  "  Canada  is  within  our  lines  "  was 
the  declaration  of  that  great  strategist,  General  Sherman. 
In  a  military  sense,  that  is  a  matter  of  surmise.  In  a  com- 
mercial sense  it  was  true  at  one  time  but  it  is  true  no  longer. 
The  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1866  at  the 
instance  of  the  United  States  marked  off  the  dividing  line. 
This  treaty  was  negotiated  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  at  that  time 
governor-general  of  Canada,  and  was  signed  on  June  5th.,  1854. 
The  arrangement  lasted  for  twelve  years  and  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  both  countries.  In  the  last  year  of  the  operation  of 
the  treaty,  the  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
amounted  to  fifty-four  million  dollars,  but  the  balance  of  trade 
was  in  favour  of  the  United  States.  For  the  years  preceding 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  the  average  traffic  between  the 
countries  was  valued  at  seventy-five  million  dollars;  for  a 
similar  period  after  that  event,  the  trade  fell  to  an  average  of 
fifty-seven  million  dollars.  The  aggregate  foreign  trade  of 
Canada  was,  during  the  last  year  of  the  treaty,  $160,409,455. 
The  year  following  it  declined  to  $139,202,615,  but  in  the 
seventh  year  it  had  risen  to  $235,301,203.  The  balance  of 
trade  was  against  the  United  States;  and  the  Port  of  Boston 
alone  suffered  to  the  extent  of  twenty -seven  million  dollars  a 
year. 

The  repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1866  brought 
temporary  hardship  in  Canada  by  the  derangement  of  trade ; 
and  there  was  a  clamour  that  England  had  forsaken  us.  In- 
deed, under  the  stress  of  those  "  bad  times  "  there  was  a  loud 
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cry  for  annexation  to  the  United  States.  But  to  the  credit  of 
Canada,  her  people  sought  new  paths  and  in  a  few  years  they 
were  competing  with  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  markets 
of  the  world.  Goods  which  had  previously  been  sold  in  New 
York  and  Boston  were  now  sold  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
in  Newfoundland,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  England.  Canada 
learned  the  valuable  lesson  that  she  had  lakes  and  seas  and 
rivers  of  her  own  whereon  she  might  freight  her  goods  in 
ships  built  from  her  own  forests.  A  new  spirit,  a  new  people, 
a  new  nation  was  born,  independent  of  the  United  States 
and  free  to  develop  affiliations  according  to  natural  affinity. 
"  We  shall  have  no  more  pilgrimages  to  Washington.  We  are 
turning  our  hopes  to  the  Old  Motherland";  this  was  the 
Premier's  declaration  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Bryce  at  Ottawa, 
a  fair  warning  to  all  statesmen  of  pro-American  proclivities. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Oregon,  England  yielded  seven 
degress  of  latitude  and  obtained  six.  It  is  impossible,  for  the 
present,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  all  the  factors  in  so 
complicated  a  problem  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  all  of  Western 
Canada  was  saved  at  a  time  when  its  value  was  entirely  unsus- 
pected. The  Oregon  Treaty  is  also  commonly  believed  to 
have  favoured  the  United  States  unduly  and  it  has  long  been 
regarded  as  testimony  to  the  ineptitude  of  British  diplomacy. 
The  western  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  St  i 
which  is  now  accepted  under  this  treaty  as  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  latitude,  was  long  in  dispute.  England  laid  claim 
to  all  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  forty-two  degrees.  The 
United  States  protested  that  the  true  boundary  was  as  high 
as  54°  40':  "  fifty-four-forty  or  fight"  was  their  cry.  The 
territory  in  dispute  extended  north  and  south  1200  miles  and 
included  all  which  lies  between  Salt  Lake  and  Edmonton, 
namely,  the  present  States  of  Washington,  Montana,  the  two 
Dakotas,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Oregon,  besides  the  greater 
part  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Nor  should  the  alien  breeds  who  now  form  a  part  of  the 
race  fail  to  remind  themselves  occasionally  of  what  England 
did  for  them  in  the  hour  of  their  defeat.  The  French-Cana- 
dian, whilst  he  glories  in  his  language,  his  religion,  and  his  laws, 
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might  with  propriety  abandon  himself  to  an  emotion  of  grati- 
tude for  those  privileges.  Again  in  1837,  when  he  might  have 
been  called  upon  to  endure  the  just  penalty  for  unsuccessful 
rebellion,  it  was  far-away  England  which  saved  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  his  neighbours. 

On  one  occasion  at  least  England  saved  us  in  Canada 
from  ourselves.  We  plotted  for  "  Responsible  Government " 
and  broke  out  into  armed  revolt  in  1837.  At  length  we  got 
what  we  wanted,  and  real  self-government  was  inaugurated 
under  Lord  Elgin  upon  the  plan  laid  down  by  Lord  Durham. 
In  the  first  Parliament  a  bill  was  introduced  by  the  "  great 
ministry  "  of  La  Fontaine-Baldwin  to  "  provide  for  the  indem- 
nification of  parties  in  Lower  Canada  whose  property 
was  destroyed  during  the  rebellion  in  the  years  1837  and  1838." 
In  face  of  an  outburst  of  passion  this  Rebellion  Losses  Bill 
was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  "Tories"  urged  Lord 
Elgin  to  withhold  his  sanction ;  but  he  insisted  upon  maintain- 
ing a  strictly  constitutional  attitude,  and  his  assent  to  the 
Bill  in  1849  was  a  signal  for  these  "patriots"  to  break  out  in 
wild  revolt.  A  meeting  called  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  ended 
in  riot.  An  armed  mob  led  by  the  late  "Fred"  Perry  invaded 
the  parliament  buildings  and  gave  them  over  to  the  flames. 
The  governor-general  was  mobbed  in  the  streets,  and  only 
military  intervention  saved  the  day.  A  deputation  was  sent 
to  England  from  the  Tory  party  to  urge  the  disallowance 
of  the  bill  by  the  interposition  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. Lord  Grey  defended  colonial  autonomy  in  the  House 
of  Peers  against  Lords  Stanley,  Brougham,  and  Lyndhurst, 
and  against  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Commons.  The  Imperial 
Government  refused  to  interfere.  The  rebellion  predicted 
by  the  "  Tories  "  did  not  occur,  and  the  right  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  to  legislate  upon  Canadian  affairs  was  admitted 
for  all  time  as   the  cardinal  principle  of  colonial  policy. 

In  this  summary  fashion  our  rights  were  thrust  upon 
us.  Lord  Elgin  wrote  to  his  Home  Government :  "  I  con- 
sidered that,  by  reserving  the  bill,  I  should  only  have  cast  on 
Her  Majesty  and  Her  Majesty's  advisers  a  responsibility  which 
ought,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  rest  upon  my  own 
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shoulders,  and  that  I  should  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was  in- 
tended that  constitutional  government  should  be  carried 
on  in  Canada;  doubts  which  in  my  firm  conviction,  if 
they  were  to  obtain  generally,  would  be  fatal  to  the  con- 
nection." Three  years  afterwards,  when  all  agitation  had 
subsided,  Lord  Elgin  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  have  been 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  on 
this  soil  of  North  America  and  in  the  face  of  republican 
America,  British  connection  and  British  institutions,  if  you 
give  the  latter  freely  and  unsparingly."  That  is  a  discovery 
which  we  did  not  make  for  ourselves,  and  we  would  do  well 
to  recall  this  incident  with  shame  as  well  as  gratitude. 

The  hegemony  of  the  race  has  always  lain  in  London, 
and  England  has  never  rid  herself  of  the  old  instinct  that  she 
is  yet  responsible  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
disagreement  of  1776  was  an  affair  on  the  surface.  She  still 
regards  them  as  Englishmen  occupying  a  congeries  of  states 
beyond  the  sea,  just  as  Canadians  occupy  a  federation  of 
colonies.  Protest  as  they  like  the  people  of  the  United  States 
possess  the  same  instinct.  They  cannot  convince  themselves 
that  the  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  racial  life  was  anything 
more  than  imaginary.  When  they  have  daughters  ready  to 
propagate  the  type,  it  is  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  they  present 
them.  There  is  no  national  life  for  Canada  or  for  the  United 
States  apart  or  together.  They  and  we  and  England  can  only 
attain  fulfilment  as  three   persons   in  one  "New  England." 

When  we  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  arrive  at  a 
full  apprehension  of  what  England  has  done  for  the  world,  for 
the  race,  and  for  us,  then  will  come  back  the  greatness  of  those 
Elizabethan  days  in  which  there  was  an  unbounded  passion 
for  the  Motherland,  when  her  children  venerated  and  glorified 
her,  and  all  which  was  hers.  And,  if  we  say  that  England  did 
all  this — nourished  and  protected  us  as  children,  endowed  us 
with  freedom  and  a  kingdom  when  we  were  competent  for  the 
charge — for  her  own  pleasure  and  safety,  then  are  we,  in  the 
portentous  words  of  St  Paul,  "  bastards  and  not  sons." 

Andrew  Macphail 


BRITISH  DIPLOMACY  AND  CANADA 

I.    THE  ASHBURTON  TREATY :  A  DIPLOMATIC  VICTORY 

OR  DEFEAT 

IN  DISCUSSING  the  question  whether  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
was  a  diplomatic  victory  or  defeat  for  Great  Britain,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  examine  all  the  moving  causes  that  led  up 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783,  and  the  wording  of  the 
treaty  itself,  with  all  the  modifying  circumstances  connected 
with  the  final  settlement,  commonly  known  as  the  Ashburton 
Treaty. 

In  1621,  James  I.  granted  to  Sir  William  Alexander, 
later  Lord  Stirling,  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  of  the  Lord- 
ship and  Barony  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  charter  "  gave,  granted 
and  conveyed  "  to  him  and  to  "  his  heirs  and  assigns  "  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  and  that  portion  of  Quebec  lying  southeast- 
ward of  the  city  of  the  same  name. 

The  western  boundary  of  this  lordship  was  defined,  in 
part,  as  follows:  "  to  the  river  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Croix  and  to  the  remotest  springs  or  sources  from  the 
western  side  of  the  same,  which  empty  into  the  first  men- 
tioned river  [St.  Croix],  thence  by  an  imaginary  straight  line 
which  is  conceived  to  extend  through  the  land  or  run  north- 
ward to  the  nearest  bay,  river,  or  stream  emptying  into  the 
great  river  of  Canada;  and  going  from  that  eastward  along 
the  low  shores  of  the  same  river  of  Canada." 

This  description  defines  the  boundary  as  following  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  source  of  its  western  branch,  doubtless  on  the 
principle  that  possession  of  the  mouth  of  a  river  carries  with 
it  possession  of  the  country  drained  by  that  river,  and  a  line 
running  to  the  nearest  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which, 
as  we  now  know,  is  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  present 
county  of  Beauce,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  about  WNW. 
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of  the  source  of  the  west  branch  of  the  St.  Croix — which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  present  boundary  stream — the 
east  branch  or  main  stream. 

The  commissions  of  all  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia  from 
1719  to  1761  describe  it  simply  as  the  "  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Accadie."  In  1763,  subsequent  to  the  Proclamation 
erecting  the  province  of  Quebec,  a  commission  was  issued  to 
Montague  Wilmot,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  defined 
the  western  and  northern  boundaries  of  that  province  as 
following  the  Croix  and  a  "due  north"  line  from  its  source 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  Quebec,  and  thence  following 
the  said  southern  boundary  to  the  "western  extremity  of  the 
Bay  des  Chaleurs." 

The  later  confusion  is  probably  due  to  the  insertion 
in  this  commission  of  the  modifying  or  explanatory  words, 
"  or  run  northward,  "  which  were  doubtless  assumed  by  the 
draughtsman  of  Governor  Wilmot's  commission  to  signify  that 
the  line  had  an  approximately  north  and  south  direction. 

The  claim  to  part  of  the  territory  included  in  the  charter, 
viz.,  the  extension  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  south  bank  of  the  St- 
Lawrence — which  included  territory  which  was  admittedly 
part  of  Nouvelle  France — was  recognized  as  untenable,  and 
in  the  Proclamation  of  1763  and  in  subsequent  commissions 
to  General  Murray,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  etc.,  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Quebec  is  defined,  in  part,  as  following  from  the  45th 
parallel  "  along  the  highest  lands  which  divide  the  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  said  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Sea ;  and  also  along  the  North  Coast  of  the 
Baye  des  Chaleurs  and  the  coast  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  cape  Rosieres." 

The  Quebec  Act,  1774,  defined  the  southern  boundary 
of  Quebec  in  more  specified  terms:  "  by  a  line  from  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  along  the  high  lands  which  divide  the  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  sea,  to  a  point  in  forty-five  degrees  of 
northern  latitude." 

In  1782,  Strachey,  one  of  the  British  negotiators  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  was  instructed  to  claim  the  Penobscot  and 
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its  tributaries,  as  the  boundary  line  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Maine,  on  the  ground  of  jurisdiction  in  the  area  between 
the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix.  This  territory  was  known  as 
Sagadahoc,  and  was  formerly  claimed  by  the  authorities  of 
Nouvelle  France.  In  1664  Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  Sagadahoc,  which  is  described  as  "all  that 
part  of  the  maine  [Maine]  land  of  New  England  beginning 
at  St.  Croix  next  adjoyning  to  New  Scotland." 

The  United  States  negotiators  first  proposed  the  St. 
John  as  the  boundary,  but  finally  agreed  to  accept  the  fine 
between  "  Nova  Scotia"  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  por- 
tion of  the  boundary,  later  in  dispute,  was  defined  as  follows : 
"  From  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.,  that  angle 
which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of 
the  Saint  Croix  River  to  the  Highlands,  along  the  said  High- 
lands which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of  the  Connecticut 
River;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  from  thence  by  a  fine  due 
west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or 
Cataraquy." 

The  preamble  of  the  Treaty  reads  as  follows:  "  And, 
that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in  the  future  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  boundaries  of  the  said  United  States  may  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  the  following 
are  and  shall  be  their  boundaries.' ' 

Instead  of  "  preventing "  disputes,  these  boundaries 
gave  rise  to  disputes  which,  on  several  occasions,  brought  the 
two  countries  to  the  brink  of  war,  and  were  only  ended  by  the 
Ashburton  Treaty. 

The  first  dispute  arose  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
river  St.  Croix,  the  United  States  claiming  that  the  stream 
now  known  as  the  Magaguadavic  was  meant,  and  Great 
Britain  contending  for  the  stream  then  locally  known  as  the 
Schoodic  and  now  known  as  the  St.  Croix.  In  1798,  the 
Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Jay  Treaty  decided  in 
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favour  of  the  British  contention  for  the  Schoodic,  but  adopted 
the  east  branch — the  main  stream — to  its  source. 

The  adoption  of  the  eastern  branch  has  been  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  Lordship  of 
Nova  Scotia  followed  the  St.  Croix  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  western  branch ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  defines  the  boundary  as  following  it  from  its  mouth 
"  to  its  source."  As  the  "  source  "  of  a  stream  is  the  most 
distant  spring,  measured  by  the  meanderings  of  the  stream, 
it  is  evident  that  this  decision  was  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  Treaty,  that  the  boundary  should  follow  the 
line  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts  Bay  as  it  was  at 
the  date  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  1783  practically  denned  the  northwest 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  as  the  point  at  which  a  due  north  line 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  intersects  the  highlands  that 
divide  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  In  1802,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  word  "  highlands  "  meant  a  range 
of  mountains  or  hills,  and  as  explorations  had  shown  that 
in  the  country  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  mountains  were 
either  wanting  or  did  not  form  connected  ranges,  negotia- 
tions were  initiated  by  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  authorized  to 
substitute  for  the  "  highlands  "  line  an  arbitrary  line  joining 
the  heads  of  the  rivers.  The  Hawkesbury-King  convention, 
1803,  provided  for  this  Commission  but  was  not  ratified  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  "north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia  "  and  the  northwesternmost  head 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  to  survey  the  line  between  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  surveys 
made  for  the  Commission  showed,  I :  That  a  due  north  line 
from  the  St.  Croix  crossed  the  headwaters  of  the  Restigouche 
before  it  intersected  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  fall 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  II:  That  there  were  not  any 
mountains    in    the  height-of-land    where    thus   intersected. 
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III :  That  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  determined  by  Valentine  and  Collins,  was,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rouse's  Point,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the  45th 
parallel.  About  a  half-mile  south  of  the  surveyed  line  the 
United  States  had  constructed  a  fort  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000 
which,  with  another  fort  then  under  construction,  was  there- 
fore theoretically  in  British  territory. 

In  1822,  the  Commissioners,  having  failed  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  filed  their  respective  opinions.  The  British  Com- 
missioner stated  in  his  opinion  that: 

I.  The  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  was  at  or  near 
Mars  hill,  about  40  miles  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix. 

II.  The  northwesternmost  head  of  the  St.  Croix  river 
was  the  head  of  Indian  stream. 

III.  The  line  of  the  45th  parallel  should  be  adhered  to. 
The  United  States  Commissioner  stated  his  opinion  that : 

I.  The  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  was  about  144 
miles  due  north  of  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix. 

II.  The  northwesternmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  was 
the  present  Hall  stream. 

III.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  report  on  the  45th 
parallel  line. 

Disputes  arose  respecting  granting  land  and  cutting 
timber  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  in  1827  a  Convention 
was  concluded,  providing  for  submission  to  a  friendly  sover- 
eign or  state  as  arbitrator.  In  1831,  the  arbitrator,  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  rendered  an  award  which  in  brief 
awarded  to  Great  Britain  4,100  square  miles— approximately 
one-third  of  the  contested  territory.  The  award  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  while  the  word  "  highlands  "  meant  land 
dividing  the  heads  of  rivers,  whether  mountainous  or  not, 
the  limits  defined  by  the  Treaty  were  not  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  provinces,  and  it  was  necessary  therefore  to  resort  to  a 
line  of  convenience.  The  contentions  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  eastern  stream  as  the  Connecticut  river  and  for  the  45th 
parallel  were  sustained,  except  that  the  United  States  should 
be  left  in  possession  of  the  fortifications  of  Rouse's  Point. 
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The  United  States  protested  against  the  award,  and  for 
eleven  years,  1831-1842,  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  the 
two  Governments.  Some  propositions  made  by  the  United 
States  were  more  favourable  than  the  terms  of  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  United  States 
Senate  would  have  ratified  them.  In  1838-39,  the  so-called 
"  Restook  war  "  broke  out.  Arrests  were  made  by  the  author- 
ities of  New  Brunswick  and  of  Maine ;  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  call  out  the  militia,  and  $10,000,000  was  appropriated 
for  military  defense.  In  short,  the  two  countries  were  on  the 
verge  of  war  when  the  British  Government  sent  out  Lord 
Ashburton  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  to  settle 
the  question.  This  Treaty,  known  as  the  "  Ashburton," 
was  signed  in  1842.  Of  the  territory  in  dispute,  Great  Britain 
received  5,000  square  miles — 900  more  than  awarded  by  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands — and  the  United  States  7,000. 
The  small  triangular  area,  40  sq.  miles,  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  and  the  narrow  boundary  strip  between  the 
45th  parallel  and  the  " Valentine  and  Collins"  line  were 
awarded  to  the  United  States. 

In  arriving  at  an  impartial  view  of  the  settlement  it  is 
necessary  to  review  the  grounds  on  which  the  opposing  claims 
were  based,  bearing  in  mind  the  principles  of  International 
law  in  so  far  as  they  affect  these  claims.  A  nation  may  claim 
territory  on  various  grounds.  It  may  claim  by  virtue  of 
possession,  whether  that  possession  be  exercised  by  acts  of 
jurisdiction  or  by  legislation  affecting  the  area,  if  this  legis- 
lation has  not  been  protested  by  the  opposing  nation.  That 
this  is  the  strongest  claim  a  nation  can  have,  is  admirably 
set  forth  in  a  despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury's,  May  18th,  1896. 
He  says:  "Whatever  the  primary  origin  of  his  rights,  the 
national  owner,  like  the  individual  owner,  relies  usually  on 
effective  control  by  himself  or  through  his  predecessor  in 
title  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  But  in  the  case  of  a  nation, 
what  is  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  in  what  does  effective 
control  consist?  In  the  case  of  a  private  individual,  the 
interval  adequate  to  make  a  valid  title  is  denned  by  positive 
law.     There  is  no  enactment  or  usage  or  accepted  doctrine 
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which  lays  down  the  length  of  time  required  for  international 
prescription;  and  no  full  definition  of  the  degree  of  control 
which  will  confer  territorial  property  on  a  nation  has  been 
attempted.  It  certainly  does  not  depend  solely  on  occupation 
or  the  exercise  of  any  clearly  defined  acts.  All  the  great 
nations  in  both  hemispheres  claim,  and  are  prepared  to  defend, 
their  right  to  vast  tracts  of  territory  which  they  have  in  no 
sense  occupied,  and  often  have  not  fully  explored.  The 
modern  doctrine  of  "  Hinterland,"  with  its  inevitable  con- 
tradictions, indicates  the  unformed  and  unstable  condition 
of  international  law  as  applied  to  territorial  claims  resting 
on  constructive  occupation  or  control." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Venezuela  arbitration 
has  practically  enunciated  the  principle  that  adverse  posses- 
sion for  thirty  years  constitutes  a  good  title. 

Arguing  on  this  basis,  Great  Britain  could  claim  the 
territory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Madawaska  settlement,  which 
included  a  comparatively  small  area  south  of  the  St.  John,  but 
did  not  extend  up  the  latter  beyond  the  St.  Francis,  if  so  far. 
The  Madawaska  seigniory  was  granted  in  1683,  and  juris- 
diction had  been  exercised  there  by  the  French  and,  sub- 
sequent to  the  cession  of  Canada,  by  the  British.  In  addition 
the  highway  from  New  Brunswick  to  Quebec  followed  the 
St.  John  and  Temiscouata  rivers.  The  United  States  could 
claim,  by  possession,  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Mada- 
waska settlement  and  the  narrow  boundary  strip  north  of 
the  45th  parallel.     Elsewhere  the  country  was  a  wilderness. 

A  nation  may  claim  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  either  with 
the  contesting  nation  or  with  its  predecessor  in  title.  As 
regards  the  wording  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  on  which  both 
nations  relied,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
contention  for  a  due  north  line  was  correct  so  far  as  the  south- 
ern watershed  of  the  Restigouche,  but  not  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Metis  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  thence  westward 
along  the  Restigouche  watershed,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
thence  westward  along  the  height-of-land  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  John. 

In  discussing  national  territorial  rights  under  a  treaty, 
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it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  "  What  was  the  intent  of  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  Treaty  V  This  question  must  be  decided  on  all 
the  evidence  available,  oral  and  written,  both  as  evidenced 
in  their  official  correspondence  and  in  their  private  corres- 
pondence and  in  all  their  acts  before,  during,  and  subsequent 
to  the  negotiations. 

Summing  up  all  the  evidence  available,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  I:  The  negotiators  were  indifferent  respecting 
the  "  hinterland,"  and  were  principally  concerned  respecting 
the  area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  of  the  Great  Lakes.  II:  They  intended  the 
boundary  line  to  follow  the  eastern  and  northern  limits  of  the 
thirteen  states.  Ill:  Where  the  boundaries  of  the  states 
had  not  been  defined,  they  adopted  natural  boundaries,  such 
as  rivers  and  lakes. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  Great  Britain  got  all 
that  she  could  claim  by  virtue  of  possession,  and  more;  that 
she  obtained  more  than  she  could  claim  under  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  with  the  exception  of  some  forty  square  miles  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Connecticut,  which  was  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  difference — nearly  1,000  square  miles — between 
the  area  on  the  upper  St.  John  awarded  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  and  that  obtained  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 
It  ended  a  controversy  that  had  created  much  bad  feeling 
between  the  two  nations,  and  on  numerous  occasions  had 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  war.  Finally,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  in  1848,  six  years  later,  the  Quebec-New  Brunswick 
Boundary  Commissioners  reported  that,  west  of  the  due 
north  line  from  the  St.  Croix,  was  a  tract  "  which,  according 
to  the  strict  legal  rights  of  the  two  provinces,  belongs  to 
neither,"  as,  in  1763,  it "  formed  part  of  the  ancient  territory 
of  Sagadahock."  The  area  in  question  was  the  area  awarded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 

X.X.X 


THE   BUSINESS   OF   LEGISLATION 

THE  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which 
is  now  paid  to  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
is  still  called  a  sessional  indemnity,  a  name  indicating  a  com- 
promise between  the  English  and  the  American  idea  of  the 
treatment  of  a  legislator.  We  hesitate  to  describe  the 
member  of  Parliament  as  a  paid  servant  of  the  State,  just  as 
the  reduced  lady  dislikes  to  admit  that  she  keeps  boarders, 
but  will  acknowledge  the  presence  of  a  few  guests  who  con- 
tribute toward  the  expense  of  the  household. 

The  increase  from  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  was  received  with  some  disfavour  which  was 
not  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legislators  made  the  in- 
crease without  consulting  the  people.  There  is  still  some 
prejudice  against  paying  for  legislation;  and  between  it  and 
administration  a  distinction  is  drawn  in  the  popular  mind. 
The  civil-servant,  from  the  minister  down,  seems  to  be  doing 
such  work  as  is  paid  for  in  shops  and  offices.  The  member  of 
Parliament  seems  to  be  making  speeches,  giving  opinions  and 
advice,  scolding,  defending,  arguing,  quarrelling — things  which 
the  ordinary  man  outside  of  Parliament  will  do  for  nothing. 
The  notion  of  regular  payment  for  such  actions  is  accepted 
with  reluctance. 

Accepted,  however,  it  must  be;  the  system  of  payment 
for  legislative  work  has  come  to  stay.  The  payment  may  be 
disguised  under  the  name  of  sessional  indemnity,  but  two 
thousand-five-hundred  dollars  a  year  is  an  income  on  which 
a  man  may  five ;  and,  except  in  a  few  large  cities,  it  would  be 
considered  as  a  liberal  income.  Those  who  have  objected 
must  accept  the  situation  and  make  the  best  of  it.  And  the 
only  way  to  make  the  best  of  it  is  to  say  to  the  member  of 
Parliament:    "  You  are  a  paid  servant  of  the  State,  just  as  a 
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civil-servant  is,  and  we  expect  you  to  attend  as  closely  to 
your  duties  as  a  deputy-minister  or  a  chief  clerk." 

If  this  standard  is  insisted  upon,  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
creased indemnity  may  outweigh  the  evil.  The  sentimental 
haze  which  now  surrounds  the  position  of  a  member  of  Paria- 
ment  will  tend  to  disappear,  and  to  give  place  to  a  calm  and 
scientific  view  of  the  business  of  legislation.  The  common- 
sense  of  the  people  will  revolt  against  the  notion  of  paying 
a  man  two  thousand -five-hundred  dollars  a  year  for  voting  one 
way  or  the  other,  for  cheering  one  speaker  and  howling  at 
another,  for  being  a  good  fellow  or  for  looking  wise.  To  put  it 
frankly  he  will  be  required  to  earn  his  money. 

Something  may  be  done  in  this  way  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  political  independence.  Our  system  of  responsible 
government  is  worked  by  two  political  parties,  and  it  is 
customary  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  worked  otherwise. 
Whether  or  not  that  judgement  be  accepted  as  final,  it  will 
be  generally  agreed  that  a  greater  measure  of  independence 
is  desirable.  Instead  of  saying  that  there  should  be  as  much 
independence  as  the  party  system  allows,  let  us  say  that  there 
should  be  as  much  partyism  as  is  compatible  with  inde- 
pendence. A  system  that  checks  freedom  of  thought,  sup- 
presses truth,  dwarfs  the  intellect,  and  weakens  the  will  surely 
must  be  evil  and  ought  not  to  stand.  Advocates  of  partyism 
say  that  it  does  not  work  these  evils ;  at  least  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  work  these  evils.  The  best  way  to  test  the 
question  is  to  exercise  independence  to  the  full,  and  let 
partyism  take  its  chances. 

How  is  the  question  of  independence  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  payment  of  members?  In  this  way :  the  tendency  will 
be  to  compel  the  member  to  take  his  duties  more  seriously ;  and 
independence  that  is  worth  anything  is  the  outcome  of  serious- 
ness, of  earnestness.  At  present  a  very  common  accusation 
against  the  independent  member  is  that  he  is  actuated  by 
vanity  and  selfishness.  If  that  accusation  is  just,  the  remedy  is 
not  less  independence  but  more.  Where  all  are  men  of  strong 
convictions  and  devoted  to  their  duty,  no  one  can  come  to 
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the  front  except  by  sheer  merit  and  excellence.  The  mere 
expression  of  an  independent  view  will  not  startle  the  country, 
and  there  will  be  less  temptation  than  there  is  now  to  sensa- 
tionalism. The  plain,  blunt  man,  who  says  "that  is  wrong, 
and  I  will  follow  neither  Government  nor  party  in  supporting 
it,"  will  be  heard  more  often,  and  his  words  will  be  as  effective 
as  those  of  the  most  finished  orator. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  plain,  blunt  man  sometimes 
says  these  things  in  caucus.  But  that  avails  very  little.  If  he 
is  not  suppressed  with  scorn,  it  is  supposed  that  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  delivering  his  soul  in  presence  of  his  friends, 
and  that  he  must  accept  the  ruling  of  the  majority  and  support 
it  before  the  House  and  the  country.  There  must  be  at  least 
an  appearance  of  unity  in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  as  there  must 
be  in  a  ministry.  However  they  may  differ  in  their  hearts, 
they  must  all  say  the  same  thing.  This  is,  of  course,  a  direct 
invitation  to  the  majority  to  disregard  the  protest.  It 
deprives  the  protesting  member  of  the  support  of  the  country, 
of  such  a  part  of  the  community  as  he  could  otherwise  con- 
vince, and  debars  him  from  appealing  to  that  element.  It 
deprives  the  country  of  the  educative  value  of  the  protest.  If 
the  real  deliberation  on  the  merits  of  a  question  goes  on  in 
caucus  instead  of  in  Parliament,  the  people  are  cheated  out 
of  that  which  is  their  right.  They  have  a  right  to  know 
not  only  the  decision  but  the  grounds  of  the  decision. 

It  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  people  under 
our  system  to  understand  the  grounds  of  all  political  action. 
Otherwise  it  was  foolish  to  give  them  votes,  and  it  would 
be  doubly  foolish  to  compel  them  to  vote.  There  is  no  merit 
in  merely  making  a  cross  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  dropping  it 
into  a  box.  Not  by  the  "  will  of  the  people  "  but  by  the  reason, 
judgement,  and  conscience  of  the  people  should  the  people 
be  governed.  Compulsory  voting  provides  merely  for  the 
recording  of  the  will,  and  leaves  untouched  the  real  problem 
of  recording  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience.  Its  result 
may  be  nothing  more  than  an  addition  to  the  bulk  of  the  paper 
in  the  ballot  box;  a  ballot  may  mean  nothing  more  than  a 
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mark  made  opposite  the  name  of  a  man  whom  the  voter  does 
not  in  the  real  sense  know,  and  in  favour  of  a  cause  which  the 
voter  does  not  understand. 

One  obstacle  to  intelligent  voting,  the  nominating  con- 
vention managed  by  intrigue,  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  The  other  lies  in  the  secret  parliamentary  caucus  and 
in  the  neglect  of  representatives  to  keep  their  constituent! 
informed  of  what  goes  on  in  Parliament,  of  the  nature  of  the 
measures  there  proposed  and  enacted  or  rejected,  and  of 
those  administrative  acts  which  come  before  Parliament  for 
judgement.  Such  explanations,  it  is  true,  are  made  after  a 
fashion,  but  they  are  too  often  deferred  to  an  election  cam- 
paign, when,  the  judgement  is  biased  by  violent  partisan  feeling 
and  by  the  heat  of  political  conflict.  The  late  Hon.  David 
Mills  kept  up  the  excellent  custom  of  addressing  his  con- 
stituents regularly,  once  a  year,  on  the  business  of  the  session 
and  the  public  questions  before  the  country.  With  a  strong 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  members  of  Parliament  this 
practice  should  become  more  common. 

The  view  here  maintained  is  not  that  so  energetically 
combatted  by  Burke  in  his  speech  to  the  electors  of  Bristol, 
namely  that  the  member  of  Parliament  is  bound  to  account  to 
his  constituents  as  a]delegate  acting  under  instructions,  "man- 
dates which  the  member  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to 
obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  his  clearest 
conviction,  judgement,  and  conscience."  He  is  not  to  render 
that  sort  of  obedience  to  his  constituents,  any  more  than  to  a 
Government  or  a  caucus,  But  he  is  bound  to  unfold  to 
his  constituents  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  explain  how  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusions  which  are  shown  on  the  records  of 
his  votes  in  the  House.  If  he  cannot  or  will  not  do  that,  he 
cannot  expect  that  they,  with  smaller  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing public  business,  will  vote  intelligently  in  parliamentary 
elections;  and  if  they  do  not  vote  intelligently  they  had  better 
not  vote  at  all.  This  is  the  fatal  defect  in  the  scheme  of 
compulsory  voting.  It  enforces  only  a  mechanical  act;  it  is 
like  trying  to  promote  religion  by  forcing  the  man  to  his  knees, 
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instead  of  by  appealing  to  his  conscience.     It  is  an  effort  to 
gather  the  fruit  without  planting  the  tree. 

The  hope  I  have  tried  to  express  is  that,  if  the  member  of 
Parliament  is  clearly  recognised  as  a  paid  servant  of  the 
State,  there  will  grow  up  a  clearer  and  more  scientific  view 
of  his  duties.  If  that  hope  be  fulfilled,  independence  will  be 
regarded  as  something  more  than  a  cataclysm,  an  outbreak 
against  authority.  It  will  be  systematic,  habitual,  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  member's  ability,  creative  and  original.  The 
member  will  have  a  clearer  view  of  his  duties  as  a  legislator, 
and  there  will  be  a  more  systematic  division  of  labour  in 
Parliament,  according  to  taste  and  capacity. 

The  work  of  the  member  of  Parliament,  who  attends 
faithfully  to  sessional  duties,  is  as  laborious  as  that  of  any 
clerk  in  the  civil  service,  and,  notwithstanding  sensational 
episodes,  just  about  as  humdrum.  A  committee  meeting  of 
two  hours  in  the  morning,  a  sitting  of  the  House  from  three 
to  six,  and  another  from  eight  to  midnight,  make  up  a  fairly 
good  day's  work.  If  a  member  of  Parliament  were  con- 
scientious enough  to  read  and  master  every  bill  in  his  desk, 
and  follow  the  discussion  carefully,  he  would  perform  a  body 
of  work  that  might  be  compared  with  that  of  a  hard  student 
in  a  year  at  the  University. 

The  picture  of  a  member  of  Parliament  as  an  industrious 
apprentice  in  legislation  may  provoke  a  smile.  It  is  true  that 
he  may  neglect  his  duties  if  he  please,  and  still  draw  his  pay, 
if  he  observe  certain  conditions  as  to  bodily  presence  in  the 
House,  for  a  certain  portion  of  each  day.  But  the  fact  is  that  to 
work  hard  at  Ottawa  is'  the  only  tolerable  'way  of  passing  the 
time.  At  Ottawa  the  fife  of  the  toad  beneath  the  harrow  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  butterfly  upon  the  road.  The  spectacle  of 
a  member  of  Parliament  endeavouring  to  lead  a  life  of  Parisian 
gaiety  at  Ottawa  is  one  to  create  thoughts  that  do  often  lie 
too  deep  for  tears.  Removed  from  his  family,  his  home,  his 
library,  his  garden,  his  farm,  all  the  social  pleasures,  activities 
and  little  habits  that  make  up  the  life  of  man,  he  is  a  mourn- 
ful exhibition  of  homesickness  and  ennui,  and  his  attempts  to 
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amuse  himself  are  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  almost  tragic. 
These  laborious  efforts  at  idleness  and  frivolity  at  Ottawa  have 
been  the  grounds  of  much  scandalous  talk.  I  shall  not  attempt 
here  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  falsehood  in  this  gossip  which, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  has  been  circulating  in  regard  to 
public  men  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  All  I  desire 
to  point  out  is  that,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  the  result  of 
idleness,  of  ennui,  and  of  a  false  notion  that  the  conditions 
of  life  at  Ottawa  lend  themselves  to  gaiety.  The  member  of 
Parliament  will  be  apt  to  find  it  a  dull  place  unless  he  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  his  parliamentary  work. 

Hard  work  is  the  only  refuge.  One  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  who  seemed  really  to  enjoy  himself  at  Ottawa  was 
he  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  late  David 
Mills.  Mr.  Mills  was  an  eager  student  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions, spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  library ;  and,  when 
he  spoke  he  threw  the  light  of  history  and  philosophy  upon  the 
discussion.  It  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  demand  that 
all  members  of  Parliament  should  follow  that  example. 
Parliament,  if  it  is  to  be  representative,  must  be  composed  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the  philosophic  tempera- 
ment is  not  common.  But  the  example  of  Mr.  Mills  may  be 
useful  to  this  extent,  to  show  that  the  means  of  con- 
tentment in  Ottawa  lie  in  making  a  study  of  some  phase  of  the 
public  business  there  transacted,  and  in  acquiring  a  round  of 
Jbabits  to  take  the  place  of  those  of  the  home. 

It  is  probable  that  members  of  Parliament,  in  the 
main,  are  hard  workers,  and  go  through  an  amount  of  business 
that  would  surprise  the  general  public.  The  scenes  and 
sensations  get  into  the  papers,  the  hard,  prosaic  work  attracts 
less  attention.  The  people  of  Canada  are  not  idlers,  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  choose  idlers  to  represent 
them.  But  a  great  deal  could  be  done  by  systematizing  and 
specializing  work,  and  by  thus  employing  the  gifts  of  each, 
so  as  to  afford  a  training  for  public  service. 

In  this  matter  of  training,  it  is  often  said  that  the  English 
system  possesses  marked  advantages  over  ours.     In  England 
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a  young  man  of  means  and  leisure  will  be  destined  to  public 
service;  his  education  will  be  directed  to  that  end,  and  very 
early  in  life  he  will  begin  to  gain  experience  in  public  affairs 
through  some  position  subordinate  to  that  of  a  Minister  of 
State.  Even  the  old  rotten  borough  was  defended  as  a 
means  of  enabling  a  young  and  unknown  man  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  remembered  that  Gladstone  found  such  an 
entrance  to  public  life.  We  cannot  reproduce  the  conditions 
of  England  here,  but  we  may  aim  at  achieving  similar  ends  by 
means  adapted  to  our  own  conditions.  The  sessional  indemnity, 
now  larger  than  the  income  of  a  young  professional  man, 
might  be  an  inducement  to  enter  public  life  at  an  early  age, 
and  to  become,  in  the  best  sense  a  ' 'professional  politician.' ' 
Of  course,  neither  election  nor  re-election  could  be  guaranteed, 
but  the  way  is  now  made  easier  for  young  men  and,  for  men  of 
small  means.  The  House  of  Commons  could  be  made  to  a 
certain  extent  a  political  university  affording  a  political  edu- 
cation for  all,  and  for  some  a  training  for  ministerial  positions, 
One  could  be  encouraged  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  tariff, 
another  of  transportation,  a  third  of  questions  involving  the 
relations  of  labour  and  capital. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  debates  of  men  engaged  in 
such  studies  would  possess  an  interest  and  an  educative  value 
far  exceeding  that  of  men  whose  parliamentary  career  lacked 
direction  and  definite  aim.  There  would  be  a  gain  in  inde- 
pendence— not  the  independence  of  revolt,  though  revolt  13 
sometimes  required ;  but  the  steady  independence  that  comes 
from  originality  of  thought  and  a  firm  grasp  of  facts,  principles 
and  public^business.  Through  the  reports  of  the  debates,  and 
through  those  frequent  and  regular  addresses  to  the  public 
which  I  have  advocated,  the  benefit  of  this  political  University 
would  flow  out  to  the  people;  and  there  would  be  more  intel- 
ligent voting  at  the  polls  as  well  as  in  Parliament. 

All  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  too  rosy  picture  of  the 
results  of^a  measure  which  has  been  ascribed  to  naked 
avarice,  and  condemned  as  an  unprincipled  raid  upon  the 
public  treasury.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  aims  here  set  forth 
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were  the  aims  of  those  who  voted  for  the  increase.  The 
motives  were  probably  mixed,  as  most  human  motives  are. 
But  they  have  builded  better  than  they  knew,  and  as  we  may 
regard  the  act  as  irrevocable,  we  may  as  well  make  the  best  of 
it.  The  best  feature  of  the  increased  indemnity  is  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  duty  of  the  representative  to 
the  country,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  servant  of  the 
State.  The  experience  derived  from  the  working  of  the  civil 
service  is  hopeful  in  this  respect,  that  experience  warrants 
the  belief  that,  when  a  man  is  set  to  do  a  certain  work  for  the 
State,  allowing  some  scope  for  thought  and  originality,  he  will 
try  hard  to  do  it  well.  Put  him  at  the  head  of  a  labour  depart- 
ment, and  he  will  strive  with  might  and  main  to  promote 
industrial  peace  and  to  better  the  condition  of  the  worker. 
Put  him  at  the  head  of  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
he  will  master  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  become  a  father 
to  his  charges.  Put  him  in  the  agricultural  department, 
and  in  his  dreams  he  will  discover  new  kinds  of  wheat  and 
make  war  on  the  insect  pest.  The  mass  of  administrative  work 
in  this  country  is  well  done ;  our  great  scandals  have  nearly  all 
been  connected,  not  with  administration,  but  with  elections. 

This  is  the  grand  hope  for  governing  and  legislative 
bodies ;  that  it  is  natural  for  men  to  like  work,  when  it  is  not 
mere  drudgery  and  routine,  and  to  like  to  work  well.  "  Busi- 
ness," says  Bagehot,  "  is  really  more  agreeable  than  pleasure. 
It  interests  the  whole  mind,  the  aggregate  nature  of  man,  more 
continuously  and  more  deeply."  More  than  that,  it  is  not 
taking  too  bright  a  view  of  human  nature  to  say  that  the 
normal  man  takes  special  pleasure  in  working  for  his  country 
and  for  his  fellow  men.  What  is  evil  in  our  politics  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  innate  depravity  of  human  nature  as  to  mis- 
leading traditions  and  conventions;  to  exaggerated  partyism; 
to  a  strange  admixture  of  false  sentiment  and  cheap  cynicism. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  destruction  of  these  and  the  setting  up  of 
standards  that  are  true  and  simple,  and  allow  free  play  to 
conscience,  to  reason,  and  to  public  spirit.  I  am  convinced 
that  to  these  normal  human  nature  would  respond,  and  that 
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it  would  be  a  relief  and  a  pleasure  to  the  ordinary  member  of 
Parliament  to  have  his  work  simplified  and  systematized, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  transact  public  business  as  he  practises 
his  profession  or  manages  his  farm.  The  increase  in  the  ses- 
sional indemnity  is  the  incident  which  has  started  this  train 
of  thought,  but  I  do  not  put  it  forward  as  the  chief  motive 
of  the  reform.  What  is  desired  is  that  we  should  get  rid  of 
hazy,  sentimental  and  cynical  ideas  of  the  business  of  legisla- 
tion, and  try  to  place  it  upon  a  footing  of  scientific  exactness 
as  well  as  of  honesty  and  patriotism 

John  Lewis 


THE    BIBLIOPHILE 

Dear,  faithful  friends,  not  long  together  may  we  bide — 
I  to  my  rest — ye,  by  strange  hands  all  scattered  wide 

I  know  not  where, — 
Carried  afar  upon  that  same  relentless  tide 
Of  Time  and  Chance,  that  erst-while  bore  ye  to  my  side 

From  here  or  there. 

My  friends  through  all  my  quiet,  men  said,  aimless  life — 
And  yet  we  loved  it  well — far  from  the  toiling  strife 

Whose  echoes  fell 
On  heedless  ears.    Missing  the  joy  of  child  or  wife, 
I  missed  somewhat  the  pain  with  which  our  earth  is  rife,- 

And  so  farewell. 

M.  Algon  Kirby 


THE  AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER 

FOR  present  purposes  we  shall  employ  the  now  classic 
definition,  that  America  means  the  United  States,  and 
excludes  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  British  Arctic  Isles. 
We  shall  also  adopt  the  sound  method  of  good  magazine 
writing  and  get  under  weigh  as  soon  as  possible.  Therefore 
we  may  say  in  sufficiently  general  terms  that  there  is  no 
evil  without  its  remedy.  Eventually,  upon  some  terms  or 
other  and  in  roundabout  way,  a  stick  will  be  found  to  beat  the 
dog  and  compel  him  to  fulfil  his  mission  in  life  by  biting  the  pig. 

Before  the  present  day  of  mechanical  efficiency  the  print- 
ed word  had  great  virtue.  In  the  printing  of  it  lay  a  pre- 
sumption of  its  truth.  But  in  time  the  important  discovery 
was  made  that  paper  prepared  from  wood-pulp  would  receive 
from  a  rotary  press  a  false  impression  as  readily  as  a  true. 
From  this  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  conclusion — an  entirely 
unjustifiable  one — that  everything  which  is  printed  in  a  news- 
paper is  necessarily  false ;  and  so  the  dog  is  beaten. 

Upon  this  a  convention  has  been  established  by  which 
a  public  man  or  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  commonly  called  the 
defendant,  may  "give  out"  a  statement  to  a  newspaper,  and 
if  it  is  disliked  by  the  public  he  feels  free  to  deny  his  part  in 
the  publication.  Taught  by  experience  the  public  is  ready 
to  accept  his  denial  as  being  the  truth.  This  is  a  modification 
of  the  old  ballon  cFessai.  "Truly,"  as  Swift  observed,  "when 
I  consider  that  natural  disposition  in  many  men  to  lie,  and  in 
multitudes  to  believe,  I  have  been  perplexed  what  to  do  with 
that  maxim,  so  frequent  in  everybody's  mouth,  that  truth 
will  at  last  prevail."     Certainly,  truth  has  notjitet  begun  to 
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prevail  in  that  sphere  of  human  activity  which  has  to  do  with 
the  production  of  newspapers. 

The  editor  of  "  the  magazine  section  "  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  newspapers  in  the  United  States  boasted  of 
the  literary  excellence  of  the  advertisements  which  he  printed, 
and  confessed  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  bring  the  text  up  to 
that  high  standard.  In  that  simple  statement  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  the  present  condition  of  American  newspaper 
writing.  This  astute  editor  was  right.  The  best  literature 
in  the  United  States  to-day  is  found  in  the  advertisements. 
Indeed  they  are  now  known  technically  as  "  literature." 
This  paradox  will  bear  some  explanation. 

The  test  of  good  writing  is  fitness  of  words  with  ideas. 
It  is  not  simplicity,  or  clearness,  or  beauty,  or  strength.  It  is 
efficiency.  A  legal  document  is  written  in  good  style  if  it 
defines  the  maker's  intention  so  clearly  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood for  all  time  by  any  judge  or  jury  who  may  be  called  to 
pass  upon  it.  A  diplomatic  message  is  well  written  if  it  is 
obscure, — that  is  if  it  was  the  writer's  intention  to  cause 
delay  whilst  the  obscurity  was  being  cleared  up  by  subsequent 
communications.  Now,  the  object  of  the  advertisement 
writer  is  not  to  tell  the  truth  but  to  tell  something  which  looks 
like  the  truth.  His  function  is  precisely  that  of  the  novelist — 
to  create  an  illusion.  But  his  task  is  infinitely  harder.  The 
novelist  is  not  likely  to  get  himself  into  gaol  on  account  of  the 
improbability  of  his  story:  the  man  who  writes  advertise- 
ments is.  Indeed  many  of  them  happily  are  now  in  that  situa- 
tion. To  avoid  this  contingency  they  must  keep  an  eye  on  the 
public  prosecutor,  the  district-attorney,  and  the  postmaster- 
general.  "Cures  for  consumption"  now  appear  as  "consumption 
cures" ;  "  warranted  harmless  "  is  now  "  pleasant  to  take,"  and 
"  soothes  the  most  fretful  child  "  reads  "  opium  and  chloral." 
It  is  under  difficulty  that  great  work  is  accomplished ;  and  if 
authors  were  also  amenable  to  the  courtesy  of  the  police 
magistrate  their  writings  would  be  better  and  less  voluminous. 
One  romancer  offered  for  sale  the  seeds  of  Jonah's  gourd,  and 
when  the  purchaser  complained  that  they  were  sterile  he 
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was  met  with  the  explanation  that  the  plant  had  in  reality 
grown,  but,  true  to  its  nature,  it  perished  in  the  night.  A 
novelist  with  such  ingenuity  would  go  far. 

The  writer  of  advertisements,  under  penalty  of  the  law, 
is  obliged  to  deal  in  tergiversation,  evasion,  and  subterfuge, 
when  he  must.  He  resorts  to  hyperbole  and  over-statement 
when  he  may.  The  owner  of  a  newspaper  by  reading  his 
advertising  pages  and  consulting  his  accounts  quickly  dis- 
covers that  this  kind  of  writing  pays.  This  is  the  kind  of 
literature  which  he  thinks  admirable;  and,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  he  adopts  that  style.  He  forgets  that  it  is  an 
occasional  function  of  literature  to  tell  the  truth.  The  princi- 
pal reading  in  the  United  States  is  advertisements,  and  the 
public  ear  has  become  so  bedevilled  that  it  can  only  hear  a 
shriek:  the  still  small  voice  of  literature  goes  unheeded. 
The  average  man  reads  that  a  preparation  in  a  bottle  is  a 
"queen,"  a  "king,"  or  an  "empress,"  of  table  waters;  that  a 
railway  train  is  a  "cannon-ball,"  a  "  meteor  "  or  a  "  wolverine ;" 
that  a  steamship  is  a  "greyhound,"  a  "flyer,"  or  a  "racer," 
that  a  boot  is  a  "  Napoleon,"  and  a  type-writer  a  "  monarch." 

When  a  man  gets  it  into  his  head  that  he  is  travelling  on 
a  cannon-ball  or  a  greyhound  it  is  insignificant  to  him  that 
the  conveyance  rarely  arrives  at  its  destination  at  its  appoint- 
ed time.  He  forgets  to  remark  that  the  " library  car"  is  two 
rows  of  chairs  and  a  collection  of  magazines;  that  the  "sea- 
bath  "  is  a  hole  in  the  floor  with  some  dirty  water  and  a 
black  handful  of  salt  out  of  a  bottle;  that  the  "  drawing-room  " 
is  a  den  and  the  "  berth  "  a  grave.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  is  content  to  read  the  advertisements  of  the  scenery  through 
which  he  passes  instead  of  looking  at  it;  and  he  is  willing  to 
believe  what  he  is  told,  that  Sandusky  Bay  is  "the  finest 
marine  view  in  the  world,"  and  that  Duluth  is  "  the  zenith 
city  of  the  unsalted  seas."  The  thing  which  is  false  has  come 
to  be  the  thing  which  is  true,  and  if  a  writer  would  be  read, 
he  must  supply  the  "hot  stuff"  to  which  the  public  taste  is 
accustomed.  The  newspapers  must  speak  the  language  which 
is  generally  understood.     There  are,  of  course,  advertisements 
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which  are  mere  statements  of  fact,  like  a  publisher's  announce- 
ment; but,  if  we  can  believe  what  we  are  told,  that  is  not  a 
form  of  literary  excellence  which  is  very  profitable.  Accord- 
ingly his  books  become  "fascinating,  attention-compelling, 
soul-stirring.  They  rivet  the  mind,  charm  the  eye,  and  move 
the  heart." 

There  is  a  tradition  in  England  that  a  dealer  who  adver- 
tises is  not  reliable.  Old-fashioned  persons  cannot  under- 
stand why  a  tradesman  should  pay  money  to  induce  purchas- 
ers to  come  to  his  shop  to  buy  goods  which  are  the  best  of 
their  kind.  Self-interest  alone,  they  think,  will  compel  cus- 
tomers to  go  to  him.  A  man  who  advertises  is,  according  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  either  foolish  or  dishonest.  The  best 
physicians  and  solicitors  do  not  advertise  their  services. 
Indeed  a  professional  man  who  advertises  is  one  to  keep  clear 
of.  Why  then,  they  ask,  should  an  advertising  tradesman  be 
patronized.  They  recall  the  fate  of  the  Persian  devotee  who 
required  a  lamb  for  sacrifice  and  was  induced  to  accept  a  dog 
which  he  was  assured  was  equally  good. 

No  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  those  advertisements 
which  are  obviously  false.  They  have  to  do,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  cure  of  incurable  diseases.  This  is  known  as  the 
great  "American  fraud."  One  of  themselves  has  said  it.  The 
average  newspaper  is  little  more  than  an  advertising  circular 
of  patent  medicines.  By  actual  measurement  of  its  columns 
one  leading  journal  abandons  20  per  cent  of  its  total  space  to 
this  form  of  literature.  In  one  issue  of  fifty-six  columns 
there  were  eleven  and  one  third  columns  of  medical  advertise- 
ments; in  one  of  ninety-six  columns  there  were  fourteen;  in 
another  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  columns  there  were  thirty- 
two  columns  of  this  pernicious  stuff.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  dwell  upon  the  preposterous  nature  of  the  claims  which  are 
so  publicly  made,  nor  to  insist  upon  the  falseness  of  them; 
they  carry  no  weight  in  normal  minds,  but  the  minds  of 
persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  are  not  even  in  a  con- 
dition of  normal  ignorance.  The  newspapers  take  advantage 
of  the  psychological  condition  of  the  real  or  imaginary  suf- 
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ferer;  they  hold  out  one  last  hope  to  those  whom  the  pro- 
fession in  all  honesty  has  abandoned  to  die,  and  make  high 
promises  to  those  who  have  preferred  to  suffer  in  secret  rather 
than  resort  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  cure.  One  who  publishes 
these  untruths  is,  in  the  Scriptural  phrase,  like  him  who 
letteth  out  water;  he  cannot  foresee  the  evil  consequences 
of  his  act,  nor  does  he  care  what  heart  will  be  made  faint, 
when  the  last  hope  is  dispelled,  which  was  falsely  raised. 

It  has  long  since  become  impossible  to  allow  any  but  a 
very  few  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  children;  it  is  now 
almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  read  his  paper  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  filled  as  that  paper  is  with  loathsome  details  of  catarrhs, 
and  coughs,  and  running  sores.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
a  man  is  not  compelled  to  read  this  tissue  of  untruth;  he 
cannot  avoid  it.  If  he  be  ill,  and  has  exhausted  all  legitimate 
means  of  cure,  he  is  apt  to  abandon  the  old  physicians  for 
the  new  quacks,  to  his  own  hurt.  If  the  progress  of  medicine 
were  correctly  indicated  by  the  newspapers  this  would  be  a 
truly  marvellous  age.  The  blind  have  been  made  to  see,  the  deaf 
to  hear,  the  lame  to  walk.  If  only  these  miracle-workers 
could  be  made  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit  of  untruth  from  their 
own  hearts — that  would  be  a  marvellous  feat.  A  person 
suffering  from  a  "tired  feeling"  is  stimulated  with  a  tonic 
wine  containing  alcohol  and  cocaine;  another  has  his 
catarrh  dried  up  by  morphin;  constipation  is  cured  with 
senna  under  the  guise  of  some  fanciful  syrup ;  and  children  are 
soothed  into  a  lethal  slumber  by  a  preparation  of  opium.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  the  victims  are  ready  to  adduce  sworn 
testimony  that  they  cannot  get  along  without  their  favourite 
medicine.  Any  drunkard  or  morphinomaniac  will  attest  to 
as  much.  It  is  no  small  matter  for  a  newspaper  to  break 
down  the  boundary  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  when 
one  has  read  the  affidavits  in  support  of  statements  that 
cannot  be  true,  he  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  dictum  of  the  late 
Sir  Francis  Johnston,  that  a  statement  is  not  necessarily  false 
because  it  is  sworn  to. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  makers  of  American  news- 
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papers  have  not  yet  discovered  that  people  do  not  read  them : 
they  only  buy  them.  In  a  western  town  of  not  more  than 
230,000  inhabitants  the  Sunday  edition  of  one  of  the  news- 
papers regularly  contains  from  128  to  140  pages,  and  that  is 
the  proof  that  it  is  not  read.  Another  curious  feature  is  the 
kind  of  news  which  they  think  interesting.  In  June  last  there 
was  a  wreck  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  whereby  forty 
persons  were  killed.  In  the  account  of  the  disaster  which 
appeared  that  morning  the  feature  which  received  most 
prominence  was  that  a  "  rich  and  beautiful  young  woman  " 
rode  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  on  the  brake-beam  of  the 
relief  train.  She  had  been  ejected  from  the  train  as  a  wayward 
busy-body,  but  "American  womanhood  was  not  to  be  denied 
in  its  passion  to  minister  to  the  wounded  and  the  dying.' ' 
There  is  no  account  of  what  the  rich  and  beautiful  woman 
accomplished  in  the  end;  because,  of  course,  the  whole  in- 
cident was  imaginary. 

Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  the  treatment  which 
the  American  woman  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
editor.  If  she  is  rich  and  without  occupation  and  takes  it 
into  her  head  to  make  occasional  visits  to  the  sick  poor  she  is 
"  an  angel  of  the  hospitals."  She  is  always  the  "  angel  of  the 
home,"  and  the  idea  is  sedulously  fostered  that  the  American 
man  is  as  good  as  he  is  because  this  angel  loves  him  so  much. 
The  domestic  life  of  the  late  President  was  praised  without 
stint,  because  "  the  people  of  the  country  saw  in  the  White 
House  a  family  life  in  accord  with  the  highest  American 
ideals  of  purity  and  chivalrous  devotion."  Yet  in  the  same 
number  of  the  periodical  which  pronounced  this  eulogy  upon 
the  widow  of  William  McKinley,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
Judge  E.  Ray  Stevens  of  Wisconsin  produced  some  evidence 
of  the  practice  of  these  people  which  is  harshly  discordant 
with  those  ideals  of  purity  and  chivalrous  devotion  which  they 
are  alleged  to  reverence.  Judge  Stevens  points  out  that  in 
two  States  alone  during  twenty  years  there  were  over  thirty 
thousand  divorce  cases  and,  during  a  similar  period  in  the 
whole  country,  the  future  care  of  267,739  children  was  decided 
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by  the  courts.  So  long  as  the  American  woman  is  taught  by 
the  periodicals  especially  devised  for  her  enlightenment  that 
an  endurance  of  the  ordinary  inconveniences  of  the  married 
state  is  an  insult  to  her  "womanhood"  she  will  avail  herself 
of  this  ready  weapon.  Freedom  of  divorce  she  is  taught  will 
result  in  "  an  enhanced  purity,  a  sublime  sacredness,  a  more 
beautiful  embodiment  of  the  trinity  of  the  father,  the  mother, 
the  child." 

The  news  which  is  printed  as  coming  by  cable  from  Europe 
is  more  curious  still,  both  in  respect  of  its  amount  and  its 
quality.  Papers  in  comparatively  unimportant  places  habit- 
ually print  cablegrams  which  must  have  cost  several  hundred 
dollars  in  tolls.  These  are  all  exclusive  despatches;  they 
are  not  shared  in  common  with  other  journals,  and  many  of 
them  come  by  leased  wires.  There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  Europe 
in  which  these  apparently  localized  papers  do  not  keep  a 
regular  correspondent,  but  these  employees  do  not  appear  to 
serve  their  papers  very  well.  European  events  in  the  judge- 
ment of  these  writers  owe  their  importance  to  the  connexion 
more  or  less  remote  which  some  American  visitor  may  have 
with  them.  The  arrest  of  a  midnight  reveller  in  Paris  is 
elevated  into  international  importance  if  he  happen  to  be  a 
relative  by  marriage  of  one  of  those  beautiful  and  wealthy 
American  "  married  girls "  who  are  so  prevalent  in  foreign 
capitals.  Not  all  the  dispatches  however  deal  with  such 
trivial  events  as  the  omission  to  invite  a  visiting,  or  resident, 
American  to  a  private  dinner  at  which  kings  are  the  guests. 
One  paper  at  least,  in  every  town,  will  print  each  morning  a 
dispatch  which  could  be  written  only  by  Prince  Bismarck  or 
Lord  Salisbury  if  these  diplomatists  were  yet  alive.  One 
correspondent  who  had  great  vogue  some  months  ago  always 
began  his  story  with  the  formula:  "Every  chancellery  in 
Europe  is  agog  over  the  intelligence  which  I  sent  you  yesterday 
by  exclusive  cable,  and  which  was  promptly  repeated  to 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin."  Such  catch-words  as  "every 
chancellery  in  Europe  "  are  the  ear  marks  of  a  correspondent 
who  is  technically  known  as  a  faker. 
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The  industry  and  financial  resource  of  the  American 
newspaper  is  amazing.  In  comparatively  small  cities,  each 
one  of  half-a-dozen  newspapers  employs  upon  its  staff  trained 
jurists  who  are  competent  to  pronounce  judgement  upon  a 
criminal  case  however  obscure ;  theologians  who  are  qualified 
to  adjudge  the  subtlest  variations  in  dogma;  psychologists, 
keen  enough  to  ascribe  the  proper  motive  in  every  public  act. 
The  confidence  with  which  the  newspapers  are  treated  by 
statesmen  is  no  less  amazing.  When  the  President  has  a  dip- 
lomatic message  to  present  he  "  gives  it  out "  to  a  newspaper 
before  the  accredited  ambassador  of  the  country  for  which 
it  is  intended  is  aware  that  the  subject  is  even  under  advise- 
ment. If  the  subject  under  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  has 
something  to  do  with  industrial  or  financial  legislation  some 
member  is  always  found  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  delibera- 
tions with  an  alacrity  which,  in  other  communities,  would  be 
considered  treacherous. 

So  long  as  it  is  understood  generally  that  the  American 
newspapers  are  not  especially  concerned  with  the  truth  no 
great  harm  is  done.  But  simple-minded  foreigners  have  not 
made  that  discovery.  They  think  that  the  papers  reflect 
public  opinion  while  in  reality  there  is  no  public  opinion 
because  the  public  declines  to  form  an  opinion  from  informa- 
tion which  is  probably  false.  The  Japanese  with  all  their 
astuteness  believed  that  the  American  people  were  influenced 
by  what  they  read  about  the  barring  of  Oriental  children 
from  the  schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  controversy  turned 
upon  the  statement  that  the  Japanese  scholars  were  adult 
young  men.  The  manufacture  of  this  legend  is  worth  tracing 
by  the  following  seven  quotations:  " President  Altmann  of 
the  Board  of  Education  said,  'We  do  not  care  to  have  our 
little  children  mixing  with  adult  Japanese.'  " — San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  December  7th,  1906.  "Senator  Perkins  declared 
that  there  were  not  forty  Japanese  children  of  school  age  in 
San  Francisco." — San  Francisco  Examiner,  December  7th. 
" Representative  Hayes:  'Most  of  the  Japanese  pupils  are 
youths  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.'  " — San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
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December  4th.  "  It  is  deemed  inexpedient  that  adults  should 
associate  with  little  children  in  the  intimate  relations  of  school 
life." — San  Francisco  Call,  December  4th.  "  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  Japanese  pupils  are  over  sixteen." — News  Letter, 
December  8th.  "Alfred  Roncovieri,  Superintendent  of  schools, 
declared  that  '  these  so-called  Japanese  children  are  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  them  young  men.'  " — San  Francisco  Exam 
December  5th.  "  Practically  without  exception  they  are  full- 
grown  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five." 
— New  York  Sun,  December  13th.  Here  are  seven  newspapers 
in  absolute  agreement  upon  a  question  of  fact.  The  truth  is 
that  there  were  exactly  six  Japanese  pupils  in  the  primary 
schools  who  were  over  fifteen  years  of  age.* 

And  yet  the  American  press  stands  second  in  the  world 
for  truthfulness.  It  is  excelled  only  by  the  press  of  England. 
When  one  reads  the  newspapers  of  other  European  countries 
he  wonders  how  it  is  that  Russia  is  to  be  saved  by  a  like  free- 
dom in  the  propagation  of  falsehood.  Nobody  but  a  fool  will 
suppose  that  these  remarks  apply  alike  to  all  American  news- 
papers, or  that  it  is  always  possible  for  any  newspaper  to  print 
only  the  truth.  The  most  truthful  man  in  the  world  is  mislead 
at  times,  but  that  does  not  abolish  the  wide  gulf  which  sepa- 
rates liars  from  men  who  speak  the  truth. 

The  newspapers  declare  war.  They  make  peace.  They 
pull  one  down  and  set  another  up.  Fifty  years  ago  Mr. 
Godkin  was  boasting  in  the  Daily  News  that  he  had  con- 
tributed his  "  little  mite  towards  inducing  the  English  people 
to  plunge  into  a  bloody  war  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan;"  and 
complaining  that  his  efforts  were  not  adequately  appreciated 
by  Omer  Pacha.  The  American  newspapers,  I  believe,  have 
not  yet  agreed  amongst  themselves  which  one  of  them  caused 
the  Spanish  War  or  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth. 

The  administration  of  Justice  has  abdicated  its  functions. 
When  a  crime  is  committed  the  newspapers  send  out  their 
corps  of  detectives.  They  discover  who  the  criminal  is  and 
denounce  him  to  the  authorities.  If  the  authorities  are  not 
convinced  they  are  denounced  in  turn  for  their  slowness  and 

♦George  Kennan,  The  Outlook,  June  1st,  1907. 
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stupidity.  When  a  railway  accident  occurs  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured is  always  afforded  by  physicians  who  come  to  the  scene 
in  an  automobile  which  is  owned  by  a  newspaper,  and  in  the 
next  edition  there  will  be  a  full  and  technical  account  of  the 
accident ;  how  it  occurred,  the  causes,  proximate  and  remote, 
which  led  to  its  occurrence,  and  the  means  which  should  be 
adopted  to  avoid  such  accidents  in  future. 

They  have  also  taken  over  municipal  government.  In 
a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  the  local  bacter- 
iologists discovered  that  the  water  supply  was  impure,  because 
a  thousand  cases  of  typhoid  fever  had  occurred.  Upon  the 
instant  a  newspaper  rose  to  its  destiny  and  telegraphed  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York  for  the  names  of  the 
two  most  eminent  engineers  in  the  country.  Before  there 
was  time  for  a  reply  these  two  "  scientists  M  were  constituted  a 
11  commission  "  to  report  upon  the  water  supply  and  indicate 
the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  its  improvement. 
The  report  of  this  "  commission  "  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

They  have  constituted  themselves  the  arbiters  of  morals. 
To  the  nobler  catalogue  of  virtues  which  Saint  Paul  signified 
to  the  Philippians,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  pure,  lovely, 
of  good  report,  they  have  added:  whatsoever  things  are 
American.  To  be  "  American  "  is  to  fulfil  the  whole  law.  To 
say  that  a  thing  is  "  un-American  "  is  ultimate.  It  is  as  if  one 
were  to  say  that  a  cook  is  dirty. 

The  discipline  which  the  newspapers  exercise  over  public 
men  is  perfect.  A  statesman  is  asked  by  telegraph  if  he  dis- 
approves of  the  "  atrocities  "  in  the  Congo,  or  in  a  local  mine 
where  the  owners  are  trying  to  protect  their  property;  a 
minister  is  requested  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of 
some  crusade  in  which  the  newspaper  is  at  the  moment  en- 
gaged. If  either  declines  to  answer  these  messages  which 
are  repeated  every  hour,  he  is  aroused  from  his  bed  at  midnight 
to  reply  to  the  pointed  enquiry :  "  Do  you  refuse  ?"  Few  men 
are  so  recalcitrant  as  to  misapprehend  the  subtlety  of  that 
simple  question. 
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There  is  another  cause  which  is  bound  up  with  the  news- 
paper in  working  for  the  degeneration  of  American  writing. 
It  is  the  glorification  of  the  "  business  man."  To  this  person- 
age is  due  the  prevalence  of  the  stenographer,  the  typist, 
the  caligraphist,  the  clavigraphist  or  whatever  these  young 
ladies  now  choose  to  call  themselves.  It  comes  about  in  this 
way :  In  times  gone  by  a  man  who  had  been  a  plate-layer  and 
rose  by  sheer  force  of  merit  to  a  road-master's  dignity,  was  pre- 
vented from  recording  his  ideas  by  the  mechanical  difficulty 
which  he  experienced  in  setting  them  down  on  paper.  He 
would  employ  a  secretary  whose  education  was  not  wholly 
obtained  on  the  track  and  in  the  camp,  and  it  was  his  business 
to  convey  his  master's  directions  in  well-considered  words. 
These  letters  were  models  of  expression  and  served  as  standards 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  But  in  these 
days  an  ill-educated  "business  man  "  employs  an  equally  ill- 
educated  "  business-woman,"  unless  it  be  in  the  important 
matter  of  hair-dressing,  to  "  take  his  dictation."  Consequently 
his  letters  are  long,  garrulous,  confused,  redundant,  incom- 
plete, beginning  with  the  fixed  formula:  "In  reply  to  yours 
would  say  same  has  been  received  and  contents  duly  noted," 
and  flaunting  with  impunity  every  vice  of  writing  for  which 
countless  generations  of  school  boys  have  been  systematically 
whipped.  These  letters  from  men  so  eminent  become  in  time 
the  popular  standards  for  expression. 

The  average  man  picks  up  his  newspaper  with  the  desire 
to  be  informed,  not  to  excite  himself.  When  a  war  is  in  pro- 
gress, he  would  gladly  learn  of  the  events  and  the  sequence 
of  them.  He  is  served  instead  with  ungrammatical  bombast 
about  the  shrieking  and  whizzing  of  the,  shells,  the  drumming 
of  the  Maxims,  and  the  leaden  hail  and  rain  which  the  Mausers 
vomit  forth.  Instead  of  a  well-ordered  account  of  a  battle, 
such  as  Mr.  Russel,  or  Mr.  Godkin,  or  Mr.  Burleigh,  or 
Mr.  Williams  used  to  give  us  fifty  years  ago,  we  get  an  account 
of  the  "  impressions  "  which  are  conveyed  to  a  mind  in  a  condi- 
tion of  hysteria.  Mr.  Kipling  does  this  kind  of  thing  natur- 
ally because  he  retains  his  senses.    The  average  correspondents 
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in  their  efforts  to  rival  the  performance  of  that  great  writer 
only  succeed  in  throwing  themselves  into  a  fit.  They  leap 
upon  the  altar.  They  cry  aloud.  They  cut  themselves  after 
their  manner  with  knives,  but  there  is  none  to  answer  nor 
any  to  regard. 

There  are  signs  that  the  people  are  tired  of  the  farce,  and 
that  soon  the  lights  will  be  out  and  the  audience  gone  home. 
All  art  passes  through  this  stage.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
vaudeville  a  negro  and  a  flap-stick  were  considered  sufficient 
for  an  evening's  entertainment.  Towards  the  finish  of 
the  programme  one  got  tired.  But  the  average  news- 
paper writer  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  discern  the 
hopeful  end.  The  reporter  of  the  baseball  game  con- 
tinues his  buffoonery  every  morning,  repeating  his  jargon 
which  was  already  tiresome  when  Kelly  slid  and  Casey  went  to 
the  bat.  The  sporting  editor  yet  "  breezes  "  his  horses/'  works  " 
them  "  on  the  flat,"  or  "  lifts  "  them  "  over  the  timber."  His 
pugilists  are  as  of  old  time  "gluttons  for  punishment,"  and 
their  "blows  will  not  be  denied."  All  sensible  persons 
must  yearn  for  the  time  when  the  "  yellow  metal "  will  have 
disappeared,  when  the  "  fiery  element "  will  be  quenched,  and 
the  "palatial  hostelries"  closed,  when  the  "  speckled  beauties  " 
will  have  vanished  with  the  other  members  of  the  "finny 
tribe,"  and  the  "  kings  "  of  cotton,  lumber,  and  wheat,  will 
have  gone  with  the  "  merchant-princes  "  to  their  own  place. 


Archibald  Maclise 


W 


THE    BRIDEGROOM   OF   CANA 


"  There  was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  .    .    .  And  both  Jesus 
was  called,  and  His  disciples,  to  the  marriage" 


Veil  thine  eyes,  O  beloved,  my  spouse, 

Turn  them  away, 
Lest  in  their  light  my  life  withdrawn 
Dies  as  a  star,  as  a  star  in  the  day, 

As  a  dream  in  the  dawn. 

Slenderly  hang  the  olive  leaves, 

Sighing  apart. 
The  rose  and  silver  doves  in  the  eaves 
With  a  murmur  of  music  bind  our  house. 
Honey  and  wine  in  thy  words  are  stored, 
Thy  lips  are  bright  as  the  edge  of  a  sword 
That  hath  found  my  heart, — 

That  hath  found  my  heart. 

Sweet,  I  have  waked  from  a  dream  of  thee, — 

And  of  Him, 
He  who  came  when  the  songs  were  done. 
From  the  net  of  thy  smiles  my  heart  went  free 
And  the  golden  lure  of  thy  love  grew  dim. 
I  turned  to  them  asking,  "  Who  is  He, 
Royal  and  sad,  who  comes  to  the  feast, 
And  sits  Him  down  in  the  place  of  the  least?" 
And  they  said,  "  He  is  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son." 


e  sijin 

m 


Hear  how  my  harp  on  a  single  sfeng 

Murmurs  of  love. 
Down  in  the  field  the  thrushes  si 
And  the  lark  is  lost  in  the  light  above, 
Lost  in  the  infinite  glowing  whole,  s;, , 
As  I  in  thy  soul, — 

As  I  in  thy  soul. 
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Love,  I  am  fain  for  thy  glowing  grace 

As  the  pool  for  the  star,  as  the  rain  for  the  rill. 

Turn  to  me,  trust  to  me,  mirror  me, 

As  the  star  in  the  pool,  as  the  cloud  in  the  sea ! 

Love,  I  looked  awhile  in  His  face, 

And  was  still.  < 

The  shaft  of  the  dawn  strikes  clear  and  sharp ; 

Hush,  my  harp.  » 

Hush,  my  harp,  for  the  day  is  begun, 
And  the  lifting,  shimmering  flight  of  the  swallow 
Breaks  in  a  curve  on  the  brink  of  morn, 
Over  the  sycamores,  over  the  corn. 
Cling  to  me,  cleave  to  me,  prison  me, 
As  the  mote  in  the  flame,  as  the  shell  in  the  sea ; 
For  the  winds  of  the  dawn  say  "  Follow,  follow 
Jesus  Bar-Joseph,  the  carpenter's  son." 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


HENRIK  IBSEN 

ABOUT  the  year  1720  a  Danish  skipper  named  Peter  Ibsen 
came  from  Moen  to  Bergen,  where  he  settled  down  and 
married  the  daughter  of  a  German  citizen.  He  was  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  poet  and  dramatist,  Henrik  Ibsen. 

The  great-grandfather  bore  the  name  of  Henrik  Petersen 
Ibsen  and  was  also  a  ship  master.  In  the  following  genera- 
tions of  the  Ibsen  family  there  was  mingled  with  the  stock 
of  the  Danish  seamen,  German,  Scotch  and  once  again  Ger- 
man blood.  The  only  immediate  Norwegian  element  is 
represented  by  Ibsen's  mother,  Maria  Cornelia  Altenburg, 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Skien  who  had  begun 
life  also  as  a  ship  master.  We  are  told  that  Norse  admix- 
ture might  perhaps  be  found  if  the  genealogy  were  traced 
back  on  the  mother's  side,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Norse  blood  has  played  no  direct  part  in  the  formation  of 
Henrik  Ibsen's  temperament,  which  has  never  been  re- 
garded by  the  best  native  biographers  as  peculiarly  Norse. 
It  is  well  to  bear  the  facts  regarding  ancestry  in  mind  in 
connection  with  Ibsen's  cosmopolitanism,  idealism  and 
asceticism.  His  asceticism  and  idealism,  which  rendered 
his  outlook  on  the  world  sombre  and  his  demands  on  his 
fellowmen  rigid  and  uncompromising,  had,  doubtless,  their 
sources  in  Scotch  and  German  ancestral  influences;  while 
the  German  influence  is  most  probably  also  seen  in  Ibsen's 
tendency  towards  speculation,  in  his  liking  for  pure  abstrac- 
tions, and  his  capacity  for  the  systematic  development  of 
his  ideas. 

Henrik  Ibsen  resembled  his  mother  in  possessing  a  re- 
served disposition  which  made  it  difficult  to  open  himself 
to  others.  His  father  was  both  austere  and  vivacious;  his 
character  cheerful,   his   keen  wit  ever  ready  for  combat. 
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While  he  was  popular  he  was  also  feared,  for  he  knew  how 
to  say  bitter  and  unsparing  things  about  people  who  had 
awakened  his  dislike.  His  son  showed  similar  qualities  in 
"  Love's  Comedy  "  and  "  The  League  of  Youth." 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  the  eldest  child,  and  was  born  at  Skien 
in  March,  1828.  Skien  was  then  a  simple  lumber  village — 
not  very  different  now, — and  had  barely  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  now  increased  to  eleven  thousand,  and  the 
terminus  of  the  Telemark  Steamer,  one  of  the  most  frequented 
inland  routes  in  Norway.  Small  as  the  town  was,  its  life, 
we  are  told,  was  remarkable  and  its  commercial  activity 
considerable.  It  had  for  long  the  credit  of  being  a  very 
religious  community,  where  sectarian  movements  found  a 
grateful  field  of  activity.  Before  Ibsen's  time  it  had  been 
a  nursery  of  Pietism,  whence,  connected  later  with  the  name 
of  Lammers,  the  movement  had  spread  and  had  made  a  stir 
in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  whole  land.  Ibsen 
himself  was  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  many  of  its 
representatives,  and  recollections  of  this  period  of  spiritual 
unrest  provided  some  of  the  material  for  his  great  work 
"Brand." 

Knud  Ibsen,  the  father,  had  an  extensive  and  varied 
business  which  prospered  until  Henrik  was  eight  years  old, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  make  over  all  his  property  to  his 
creditors.  There  was  an  end  to  the  life  of  comfort,  and  the 
family  was  obliged  to  repair  to  a  neglected  farm  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Their  life  here  was  marked  by  an  econ- 
omy and  retirement  which  contrasted  sharply  with  its  pre- 
vious luxury;  and  they  dropped  out  of  the  circle  to  which 
they  previously  belonged.  The  boy  Henrik  was  the  one 
who  appeared  to  feel  it  most  keenly.  He  has  told  enough 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  impressions  his  youth 
received.  The  sad  and  serious  preponderated.  At  an  early 
age  attention  was  drawn  to  his  unnatural  reserve.  He  did 
not  play  like  other  children;  he  preferred  to  read  or  to  oc- 
cupy himself  with  the  magic  arts.  He  also  busied  himself 
with  drawing  and  painting.     The  only  outdoor  occupation 
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he  cared  for  was  building.  He  wished  to  become  an  artist; 
but,  of  course,  under  the  pressing  economical  conditions 
which  were  his  lot,  there  could  be  no  question  of  choosing  a 
profession  or  cultivating  a  talent.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  select  that  occupation  which  could  be  had  for  least  ex- 
pense and  gave  the  most  speedy  promise  of  support.  So, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  an  apothecary  at  Grim- 
stad  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  a  pharmacist.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  town  only  for  a  few  brief  visits. 

Ibsen's  home  seems  to  have  had  almost  no  attraction  for 
him.  He  appears  to  have  experienced  no  strong  family 
affections.  Life  in  Skien  had  aroused  in  him  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  repugnance  for  all  those  conventional  instruments  of 
coercion  and  repression  which  society  brings  to  bear  upon 
those  who  either  by  their  own  doing  or  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances come  into  conflict  with  the  general  order  of 
things.  Although  not  devoid  of  youth's  capacity  for  rising 
above  adverse  conditions  through  the  influence  of  ideas, 
yet  the  early  taste  of  poverty  left  its  mark  on  his  individ- 
uality. To  Ibsen,  solitary  and  combative,  it  acted  as  a 
kind  of  challenge;  it  helped  to  develop  still  further  a  natural 
reserve  and  make  him  more  serious  and  taciturn.  It  bred 
the  germs  of  revolt  and  rendered  him  self-reliant. 

Grimstad  was  still  worse  than  Skien.  In  Ibsen's  time  it 
had  only  800  inhabitants;  and  in  this  "  crow's  corner  "  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  over  five  years,  during  which  life  for 
him  became  more  and  more  life  in  the  world  of  thought.  In 
such  a  town,  where  there  is  only  one  club,  one  apothecary, 
and  one  inn,  every  one  knows  his  neighbour's  affairs  both 
outside  and  inside;  nothing  of  one's  private  affairs  can  be 
concealed.  In  such  a  place  whatever  is  uncustomary  is 
unnatural;  personal  peculiarities  are  regarded  as  faults;  any 
unusual  display  of  energy  or  ability  is  interpreted  as  an 
eccentricity,  and  an  eccentricity  amounts  to  a  moral  defect. 

From  a  sketch  given  by  Ibsen  himself  we  learn  what 
his  life  was  in  this  little  community.  The  five  years  spent 
there  were  years  of  mental  growth  and  unrest.     He  soon 
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found  himself  in  antagonism  with  his  surroundings.  Natu- 
rally modest  and  shy,  he  hesitated  to  thrust  himself  for- 
ward, but  once  derision  was  aroused  he  did  not  shrink  from 
fight.  "  Truth  compels  me  to  say,"  he  observed  humour- 
ously at  a  much  later  date, "  that  my  actions  were  not  such 
as  were  calculated  to  arouse  any  great  hope  that  society  as 
a  result  of  my  efforts  would  be  a  gainer  in  civic  virtue." 
Stinging  epigrams  and  caricature  sketches  repelled  those 
who  deserved  better  of  him  and  whose  friendship  he  even 
prized.  Altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  his  environment 
he  was  swayed  by  ambitious  ideas,  and  formed  bold  plans 
for  the  future.  He  was  not  content  to  remain  a  pharmacist; 
he  intended  to  become  a  student  and  pursue  medicine. 
During  this  period  his  poetic  talent  first  showed  signs  of 
vitality.  This  was  in  the  years  1848  and  1849,  years  of 
political  upheaval  throughout  Europe.  While  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  examen  artium  he  studied  Sallust's  "  Cata- 
line  "  and  Cicero's  "  Orations  against  Cataline,"  with  the 
result  that  he  produced  a  drama  on  the  same  subject  which 
was  published  in  the  year  1850.  It  was  composed  at  night, 
after  long  and  exhausting  days  in  the  apothecary's  shop, 
to  which  fact  the  author  afterwards  humorously  attributed 
the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  the  action  of  the  piece  takes 
place  after  dark.  Unlike  the  Cataline  of  Sallust  and  Cicero, 
both  of  whom,  though  in  varying  degrees,  represent  him  as 
an  unprincipled  adventurer,  pursuing  the  gratifications  of 
his  own  passions  and  using  the  most  desperate  means  since 
he  cannot  attain  his  purpose  by  lawful  ones,  Ibsen's  Cataline 
is  an  indignant  idealist  who  sees  the  rottenness  of  the  time, 
but  is  himself  too  much  a  child  of  the  corrupt  age  to  success- 
fully play  the  role  of  a  reformer.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  "  Ibsen's  Cataline  speaks  like  a  Cato."  Ibsen's  own 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  rings  through  all  Cataline's  pro- 
test against  injustice  and  the  oppression  of  the  individual 
by  society.  Very  early,  even  if  dimly,  as  his  biographer, 
Jaeger,  points  out,  there  dawned  on  Ibsen's  mind  a  view 
that  runs  through  a  series  of  the  works  of  his  maturest  years : 
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society  is  rather  a  hindrance  than  an  aid  to  the  development 
of  the  extraordinary  individual;  its  conventions  are  instru- 
ments of  coercion,  they  compress  individuality  into  conformity 
with  the  existing  standard. 

Ibsen's  first  work,  "  Catalina,"  is  not  an  unremarkable 
production  for  a  youth  of  twenty-one  unacquainted  with 
Shakespeare  and  Schiller  and  knowing  only  the  dramas  of 
Oehlenschlaeger,  but  it  afforded  no  indication  of  what  its 
author  was  later  to  achieve.  It  had  an  unfavourable  fate.  Re- 
jected both  by  theatre  and  publishers  at  Christiania  on  account 
of  its  unpolished  verses  and  obvious  immaturities,  it  was  even- 
tually printed  at  the  expense  of  an  enthusiastic  and  self- 
denying  friend.  Not  more  than  thirty  copies  were  sold. 
The  only  profit  the  author  had  from  it  was  a  supper  for  him- 
self and  his  friends,  whose  purses  one  evening  were  empty, 
when  a  huckster  on  the  streets  of  Christiania  discovered  that 
the  book  was  well  fitted  for  wrapping  paper. 

"Catalina"  had  already  appeared  when  Ibsen  went  to 
Christiania  in  March,  1850,  in  order  to  immatriculate  at  the 
University.  He  failed  in  two  subjects,  one  of  which  was 
Greek.  Permission  was  given  to  renew  the  examination,  but 
was  never  made  use  of  ;  for  along  with  some  students, 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Vinje  and  Bothen-Hansen, 
in  whose  house  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  distinguished 
countryman  and  later  friend,  Bjoernstjerne-Bjoernson,  he  was 
quickly  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  political  and  dramatic 
activity.  Six  months  after  his  arrival  his  second  play  was 
produced,  a  single-act  drama,  "The  Warrior's  Tomb."  It 
was  well  received  by  the  critics,  was  accepted  by  the 
Christiania  Theatre  and  performed  three  times.  With  its 
performance  Ibsen  gave  up  his  studies  at  the  University  and 
settled  down  as  a  man  of  letters. 

In  1851  he  was  appointed  theatre  poet  of  the  Bergen 
State,  and  in  the  following  year  was  granted  a  small  stipend 
and  three  months'  leave  of  absence,  so  that  he  might  make 
himself  practically  acquainted  with  the  details  of  stage 
management  abroad ;  which  he  did  in  such  centres  as  Copen- 
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hagen  and  Dresden.  The  stipend  was  conditional  on  his 
assuming  after  his  return  the  stage  managership  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  These  years  were  fruitful.  They  saw  the 
production  of  "  St.  John's  Night  "  performed  once  on  the 
stage  but  never  printed;  the  important  dramas  based  on 
Norwegian  history,  "  The  Banquet  at  Solhaug,"  perhaps  his 
most  cheerful  work  and  an  immediate  theatrical  success, 
"  Lady  Inger  of  Oestraat "  and  "  Olaf  Liljekrans,"  and 
then  "  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland,"  in  which  the  turn  from 
romanticism  is  first  marked.  That  Ibsen  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life  came  into  close  relations  with  the  stage  is  un- 
doubtedly an  extremely  important  fact  in  his  development; 
for  without  such  practical  experience  he  could  scarcely  have 
gained  that  technical  mastery  of  dramatic  composition 
which  all  must  surely  admire  in  his  works  whatever  other 
view  they  may  hold  as  to  their  subject  matter  and  trend. 
As  soon  as  his  Bergen  engagement  was  over  a  new  position 
was  awaiting  him,  the  Directorship  of  the  Norwegian  Theatre 
in  Christiana,  where  for  seven  years  he  struggled  further  to 
win  a  secure  position  among  the  dramatists.  Thus  for  over 
ten  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Norwegian  Stage,  dur- 
ing which  time  there  were  numerous  productions  of  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  Holberg,  Oehlenschlaeger, 
Heiberg,  Bjoernson's  youthful  works  and  the  works  of  con- 
temporary French  dramatic  literature,  especially  those  of 
Scribe,  whose  technique  was  probably  not  without  its  in- 
fluence. In  "  Lady  Inger  of  Oestraat,"  in  spite  of  one  or 
two  improbabilities  through  which  the  audience  is  kept  in 
the  dark,  we  already  see  the  expert  manager  whose  study 
of  foreign  plays  and  whose  daily  experience  tell  him  what  is 
effective  on  the  stage. 

The  "  Vikings  at  Helgeland,"  1858,  marks  an  important 
step  in  Ibsen's  literary  career.  It  was  recognized  immedi- 
ately by  a  very  few  discerning  spirits  as  indicating  a  break 
with  the  dramatic  tradition  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  Oehlenschlaeger.  Ibsen  gathered  his  impressions  from 
reading  a  series  of  Sagas,  which  he  worked  up  into  an  organic 
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whole,  without  making  literal  use  of  them.  To  the  genera- 
tion which  viewed  ancient  Norway  with  Oehlenschlaeger's 
eyes  the  piece  seemed  crude;  the  author  had  used  the 
material  in  too  objective  a  manner  to  please  the  romantic 
tendency  then  prevailing  on  the  Norwegian  stage.  "  A  Nor- 
wegian stage,"  wrote  Heiberg,  the  Danish  dramatist  and 
critic,  "  will  hardly  be  created  in  the  laboratory  where  these 
experiments  are  performed."  As  a  result  of  this  and  similar 
censure  from  high  quarters,  the  play  was  rejected  by  the 
Royal  Theatres  of  both  Copenhagen  and  Christiania,  where 
the  battle  for  a  national  theatre  was  being  hotly  waged.  At 
the  Theatre  in  Christiania,  the  Danish  accent  still  prevailed; 
its  personnel  and  its  management  were  in  Danish  hands. 
So  much  were  Danish  artists  admired  that  every  attempt 
to  create  a  Norwegian  dramatic  art  was  looked  upon  by  the 
older  generation  with  contempt  and  scorn.  Those  who  were 
opposed  to  this  tendency  and  contended  that  Norway's 
stage  must  be  Norwegian  if  it  were  really  to  influence  the 
people,  had  in  the  year  1852  established  a  dramatic  school 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  Norwegian  actors.  The  school 
became  a  theatre,  The  Norwegian  Theatre,  and  between  it 
and  the  Royal  Theatre  there  was  hot  rivalry,  in  which  the 
press  and  public  took  sides.  Ibsen,  as  director  of  this  new 
theatre,  occupied  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  into 
which,  along  with  Bjoernson,  he  threw  himself  with  much 
energy.  Impartial  and  critical  as  Ibsen  was  by  nature,  he 
could  not  be  hostile  to  Danish  actors  as  such,  whose  talent 
and  excellent  training  he  thoroughly  appreciated.  They 
were  welcome  where  they  could  be  employed  to  develop  a 
National  Theatre.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  those  local 
actors  who  desired  to  exclude  Danish  artists  merely  in  order 
to  avoid  competition. 

Although  the  years  spent  in  Christiania  were  not  so  fruit- 
ful as  those  in  Bergen,  yet  they  saw  two  very  important 
works  finished:  "  Love's  Comedy  "  and  "  The  Pretenders." 
"  Love's  Comedy,"  the  subject  of  which  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  an  earlier  Norwegian  work  of  Fru  Collett's,  and 
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which  was  completed  in  1862,  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  con- 
temporary satire.  It  treats  of  love,  the  clergy  and  religion, 
with  what  at  the  time  was  unparalleled  audacity.  It  is  free 
in  its  satire,  but  perhaps  painful  to  the  ordinary  view  in 
its  outcome.  Whatever  originality  it  possesses  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  ideally  impressed  nature  of  its  author.  In  the 
light  of  the  ideal,  love  is  weighed  and  found  wanting  in  the 
imperfect  forms  in  which  it  appears  in  actual  life.  Ibsen 
was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  satisfaction  and  beauty  of 
family  life;  but  his  logical  mind  allowed  of  no  compromise. 
Just  as  with  religion,  so  with  love,  when  its  essence  becomes 
dissolved  into  official  forms  and  legal  ties,  it  loses  its  vivi- 
fying force.  The  men  and  women  of  the  time  are  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  capable  of  true  love,  and  yet  they  go  about 
fancying  they  are  capable  of  it.  This  is  the  tragi-comedy 
of  the  situation.  Poetically  considered,  the  piece  does  not 
strike  one  as  being  of  a  very  high  order.  Although  the 
thoughts  are  brilliantly  rhymed  and  the  verses  turned  with 
admirable  skill,  judging  from  the  German  edition  by  Mor- 
genstern  and  the  English  translation  by  Professor  Herford, 
yet  it  creates  the  impression  of  an  intellectual  farce. .  There 
is  too  much  display  of  petty  anger  against  human  nature 
simply  because  the  latter  falls  below  the  requirements  of 
an  abstract  theory.  Notwithstanding  many  epigrammatic 
thrusts  of  wit,  its  brilliant  style  and  its  overflowing  mirth, 
the  ideas  it  expresses  seem  sterile. 

After  considering  the  subject  for  several  years,  the 
V  Pretenders  "  was  finally  begun  in  the  summer  of  1863,  was 
completed  in  six  weeks  and  published  early  in  1864.  Here 
for  the  first  time  Ibsen  discloses  himself  in  his  true  vein.  If 
the  previous  dramas  assured  him  a  prominent  place  amongst 
the  writers  of  his  country,  this  work  assures  him  a  prominent 
place  amongst  the  world's  leading  dramatists.  The  effect  of 
this  drama  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  it  is  considered 
how  limited  the  political  struggle  is  which  is  described  in 
the  piece,  and  how  often  a  similar  theme  has  been  worked 
out  before.    Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Pre- 
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tenders,"  Haakon  and  Skule,  are  of  equal  rank,  are  equipped 
with  very  similar  qualities,  and  that  the  contrast  between 
them  is  largely  if  not  wholly  a  human  one.  Both  have  great 
influence  over  their  fellow-countrymen.  Both  are  passionate 
and  daring;  both  are  cool  and  even  harsh  to  their  nearest 
kin.  Haakon  actually  feels  that  he  requires  Skule's  "  strong 
arm  and  clear  head."  But  Skule  never  knows  when  to  seize 
the  opportunity;  while  Haakon  has  unshaken  confidence  in 
his  own  "star."  Both  Haakon  and  Skule  are  almost  eclipsed 
in  interest  by  the  figure  of  Bishop  Nicholas,  their  common 
adversary,  a  human  monster  and  giant  of  wickedness,  in 
comparison  with  whom  Iago  shrinks  into  an  ordinary  stage- 
devil,  a  satanic  spirit  yearning  to  rise  higher  than  its  powers 
permit,  and  whose  great  energies  are  wasted  in  sheer  impo- 
tent coveting  and  craving.  He  is  admirably  characterized 
by  himself  in  a  few  wonderfully  simple  and  vigorous  lines. 
Again,  in  Shakespeare  there  is  nothing  more  admirable  than 
the  wooing  of  Margaret  by  Haakon  after  he  has  become  king. 
Writing,  in  1867,  his  first  impression  of  Ibsen,  George  Bra ndes, 
who  considered  that  the  "Pretenders"  was,  without  doubt, 
the  work  in  which  the  author  had  up  till  then  displayed  his 
dramatic  talent  at  its  fullest  and  highest,  has  adduced  the 
following  exchange  of  speech  between  King  Skule  and  the 
poet  Jatgeir  in  order  to  illustrate  Ibsen's  relation  to  the 
former. 

King  Skule ;  What  gift  do  I  need  to  become  a  king  ? 

Jatgeir :  Not  that  of  doubt,  else  would  you  not  question  so. 

King  Skule:  What  gift  do  I  need  ? 

Jatgeir:  Lord,  you  are  a  king! 

King  Skule:  Have  you  at  all  times  full  faith  that  you  are 
a  poet? 
What  a  painful  confession,  says  Brandes,  lies  in  these  last 
words.  Long  before  "  The  Pretenders  "  was  written,  Ibsen 
had  felt  the  worm  of  doubt  gnawing  at  his  heart.  To  what 
an  extent  he  was  tortured  by  it,  is  to  be  seen  from  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  published  in  the  year  1859.  But  when  "  The 
Pretenders  "  was  finished  this  stage  of  spiritual  conflict  had 
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passed.  Like  the  poet  in  "  Love's  Comedy,"  Ibsen  needed 
a  struggle  with  adversity  in  order  to  gain  the  heights.  His 
was  one  of  those  natures  which  are  not  subdued  but,  on  the 
contrary,  stirred  to  more  vigorous  efforts  through  opposing 
conditions. 

Materially  things  had  not  been  going  well  with  Ibsen. 
Coming  from  Bergen  with  debts,  he  had  lived  constantly  in 
debt  in  Christiania,  where  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  phrase,  had  been  carried  on.  Christi- 
ania, moreover,  did  not  offer  conditions  suitable  to  his  free 
development;  the  place  was  too  limited.  "  Love's  Comedy  " 
had  raised  a  fierce  storm  of  indignation  amongst  the  respect- 
able; it  was  declared  to  be  not  only  immoral  but  unpoetical. 
One  of  the  leading  criticisms  designated  it  as  "  a  pitiful  product 
of  literary  trifling."  On  the  appearance  of  "  The  Vikings  " 
he  was  described  as  "  a  dramatic  author  who  is  a  complete 
nonentity;  "  he  was  charged  with  boundless  vanity  and  even 
dishonesty.  In  his  capacity  as  theatrical  director  Ibsen  was 
also  subjected  to  much  annoyance.  Actresses  who  con- 
sidered themselves  slighted,  attacked  him  in  the  newspapers : 
added  to  which,  the  theatre  was  not  proving  a  financial  suc- 
cess; and  finally,  at  the  end  of  1862,  became  bankrupt.  Ibsen 
was  now  left  in  the  lurch.  He  was  obliged  to  borrow 
heavily  from  some  friends  without  any  prospect  of.  ever 
being  able  to  repay.  As  a  writer  he  felt  there  was  no 
future  for  him  at  home.  He  must  get  away  from  the  ham- 
pering conditions  of  life  at  Christiania.  The  national  atmos- 
phere was  stifling:  mere  "  Stubenluft."  When  he  made  an 
application  for  a  travelling  stipend,  one  of  the  professors  at 
the  University  declared  that  "  the  person  who  had  written 
4  Love's  Comedy  '  deserved  a  stick  rather  than  a  stipend." 
Ibsen  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Supported  by 
Bjoernson,  who  had  already  received  the  "  poet's  salary," 
Ibsen  went  curiously  enough  to  the  Head  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Department  and  explained  to  him  the  situation.  The 
•entire  sum  asked  for  was  granted,  and  never  was  a  better 
investment  made  by  the  Norwegian  Government.    But  it 
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was  not  until  two  years  later  that  he  received  the  full  "  poet's 
salary."  In  April,  1864,  Ibsen  left  Christiania  and  began 
his  Wander \/<ih  re  through  Italy  and  Germany.  Only  twice 
in  twenty-seven  years  did  he  pay  a  brief  visit  to  his  native 
land,  until  in  1891  he  returned  to  settle  down  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  Norwegian  capital,  where  he  died  a  year 
ago.  His  seventieth  birthday  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
national  celebration.  After  receiving  but  scant  apprecia- 
tion at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  when  he  was  young,  he 
was  in  later  years  idolized  by  them  as  one  of  their  chief  pos- 
sessions of  world-wide  celebrity. 

The  first  work  which  Ibsen  wrote  from  abroad,  "Brand," 
1866 — written  at  Rome — is  a  controversial  one;  by  some  it 
has  been  considered  his  greatest  achievement  and  even  worthy 
to  be  placed  alongside  of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  a  view  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  shows  a  thoroughly  un- 
discerning  comparison.  "  Brand  "  was  Ibsen's  first  decisive 
success  in  Scandinavia;  and  it  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
European  reputation.  It  is  a  sustained  and  merciless  attack 
on  officialdom  with  its  cowardly  materialism  which  holds  that 
anything  beyond  the  actual  and  perceptible  is  purely  vision- 
ary and  ought  to  be  suppressed.  The  people  of  a  country 
should  all  be  of  one  mind  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The 
ideal  citizen  is  the  average  characterless  man  who  tenaciously 
clings  to  such  things  as  lie  within  his  limited  purview.  Ibsen 
felt  bitterly  that  this  weak  materialism  was  responsible  for 
the  hesitating  stand  taken  by  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  war 
between  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  refers  to  it  in  the  poem. 
But  the  attack  originally  made  upon  the  Norwegian  people 
and  commenced  as  a  satire  of  officialdom  is  finally  developed 
into  a  polemical  discussion  of  the  State  as  an  institution  and 
of  the  Official  Church  as  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  Govern- 
ment. Brand  himself,  whose  motto  is  "  all  or  nothing,"  is  a 
symbolical  figure,  the  incarnation  of  enthusiasm  and  will  power. 
He  possesses  all  the  qualities  which  are  lacking  in  those 
against  whom  the  satire  is  directed.  Nobody  is  spared.  The 
various  representatives  of  religion  and  education  all  receive 
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sharp  and  well-merited  thrusts.  They  are  made  to  satirize 
themselves  in  ludicrously  exaggerated  conversations.  Brand 
shows  the  clashing  discrepancy  between  "things  as  they 
actually  are  and  as  they  rightfully  should  be."  Ibsen's 
nature,  fundamentally  gentle  like  Nietzsche's,  here  shows 
itself  clothed  in  mail  armour  for  the  battle  against  popular 
stupidity  and  practical  materialism.  The  closing  scene  of 
"  Brand  "  will  perhaps  be  disappointing  to  some  to  whom  it 
may  seem  as  if  Ibsen  had  finally  yielded  to  the  spirit  of 
compromise. 

"  Brand  "  was  quickly  followed  by  "  Peer  Gynt,"  perhaps 
Ibsen's  finest  poetical  work,  more  poetic  than  controversial; 
and  both  are  intimately  related  to  one  another.  Peer  Gynt's 
character  is  the  antithesis  of  Brand's.  "  Brand  "  seems  to  me 
much  less  peculiarly  national  than  has  often  been  supposed. 
" Brand"  concerns  all  nations,  not  merely  Norway.  "Peer 
Gynt,"  on  the  other  hand,  contains  the  image  itself  of  the 
Norwegian  character.  Peer  Gynt,  himself,  presents  a  typical 
figure  embodying  all  the  national  faults.  He  is  the 
personification  of  the  incomplete,  the  characterless  and  ego- 
tistic.    He  is  sketched  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Go  but  about  the  land,  and  when 
You  listen  to  all  sorts  of  men, 
How  each  has  learned  you  soon  may  see 
A  little  of  everything  to  be." 

It  is  not  easy  for  foreigners  to  follow  all  the  peculiar  local 
touches  and  suggestions.  Later  on  in  the  piece,  Peer  Gynt, 
having  accumulated  a  fortune  in  America,  appears  as  a  suc- 
cessful humbug.  There  is  a  satire  in  the  fourth  act,  which 
is  too  blockish  and  clumsy  to  be  regarded  as  successful,  on  the 
way  in  which  the  silly  and  uncritical  hail  each  new  self -boaster 
as  the  ideal  figure  of  the  hour  and  the  great  man  of  the  future. 
Peer  Gynt  is  greeted  in  Arabia  even  as  the  divine  Mahomet 
himself  by  a  chorus  of  girls  led  by  Anitra,  a  typical  specimen 
of  the  hero-hunting  woman.     The  weak  point  of  the  drama 
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is  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  follow  the  transition  from  an 
earlier  to  a  later  stage  of  Peer  Gynt's  character,  and  thus  cannot 
understand  how  ten  years  residence  in  America  should  have 
so  completely  transformed  him. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  which  is  psychologically  quite 
intelligible  that  Ibsen  felt  himself  more  of  a  Norwegian  when 
he  got  away  from  his  native  country.  It  was  in  Rome  that 
his  two  most  typically  national  poems,  "  Brand  "  and  "  Peer 
Gynt,"  were  composed,  as  well  as  a  modern  satirical  comedy, 
"  The  League  of  Youth/'  dealing  with  peculiar  local  conditions. 
The  two  first  mentioned  works  established  once  for  all  Ibsen's 
position  as  a  writer;  together  with  "The  League  of  Youth," 
they  form  what  may  be  called  his  controversial  period,  and 
disclose  his  eminent  qualities  as  a  great  modern  satirist  de- 
liberately dissecting  life  with  "  a  smile  of  sarcasm."  The  last 
mentioned  work  is  very  important  in  following  Ibsen's  develop- 
ment; in  one  sense  it  was  epoch-making.  It  is  a  modern 
comedy  and  in  prose.  For  the  first  time  there  is  here  repro- 
duced in  a  masterly  fashion  the  tone  of  modern  conversation 
at  which  Ibsen  had  vainly  aimed  in  "  Love's  Comedy."  "  Even 
the  minor  figures,"  says  Jaeger,  "have  the  stamp  of  a  reality 
at  that  time  without  parallel  in  our  literature."  Here  we  see 
the  first  signs  of  that  capacity  for  the  development  of  dialogue 
which  the  author  has  displayed  in  unsurpassed  measure  in  his 
later  dramas.  The  dialogue  is  not  written,  it  is  rather  spoken ; 
even  slip-shod  modes  of  conversation  are  reproduced.  Un- 
fortunately its  appearance  led  to  a  break  with  Bjoernson, 
who  considered  it  indicated  a  surrender  of  Ibsen's  former  poli- 
tical views.1  The  work  was  misunderstood  at  the  time  by  the 
public,  who  failed  to  grasp  the  "  new  manner  "  which  Ibsen  in- 
troduced and  were  unable  to  distinguish  a  remarkable  imagina- 
tive work  from  a  political  pamphlet.  On  its  first  and  even  later 
performance  at  Christiania,  there  was  a  violent  disturbance 
in  the  theatre.    Fifteen  years  later,  in  1884,  when  Ibsen  was 

1  The  period  of  estrangement  between  Bjoernson  and  Ibsen  lasted  until  the  year 
1880.  Their  earlier  friendship  was  then  gradually  resumed  and  became  deepened.  In 
1892,  Ibsen's  only  son  married  Bjoernson's  daughter. 
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paying  a  visit  to  his  former  home,  his  presence  in  the  theatre 
at  a  performance  of  "  The  League  of  Youth  "  was  the  occasion 
of  vociferous  applause  from  a  crowded  house. 

After  "  The  League  of  Youth,"  Ibsen  tells  us  that  he  want- 
ed to  seek  "  relief  and  escape  in  remoteness  of  subject; "  so  he 
harked  back  to  an  old  scheme  for  a  play  on  Julian  the  Apostate, 
and  produced  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  double  five  act 
drama  "  Emperor  and  Galilean."  He  has  said  that  this  is  the 
first  work  which  he  produced  under  German  influence  and  on 
German  soil,  and  that  it  contains  "  that  positive  theory  of  life 
which  the  critics  have  demanded  of  me  so  long."  We  shall 
not  stop  to  analyze  it  here.  Four  years  later,  that  is  eight 
years  after  "The  League  of  Youth,"  there  appeared  "The 
Pillars  of  Society,"  the  first  of  the  so-called  "  social  dramas," 
which  created  for  Ibsen  a  world-wide  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  advanced  dramatists  of  recent  times.  Hereafter,  a  new 
play  was  produced  with  almost  unswerving  regularity  every 
two  years,  about  Christmas  time;  in  1879  "A  Doll's  House;" 
1881,  "  Ghosts; "  1882,  "An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  exceptional 
in  succeeding  the  last  after  an  interval  of  only  one  year;  1884, 
"The  Wild  Duck;"  1886,  "Rosmersholm;"  1888,  "The  Lady 
from  the  Sea;"  1890,  "HeddaGabler;"  1892,  "Master-builder 
Solness;"  1894,  "  Little  Eyolf ; "  1896,  "  John  Gabriel  Borck- 
man,"  and  then  after  three  years,  "  When  We  Dead  Awaken," 
entitled  a  "  dramatic  epilogue,"  which  Ibsen  determined  should 
be  the  last.  He  was  aware  then  that  his  powers  were  already 
on  the  decline ;  he  could  no  longer  weave  the  material  together 
with  the  same  smoothness  as  in  "Ghosts  "  or  "  The  Wild  Duck." 
His  capacity  for  criticism  had  always  been  keen,  and  he  was 
quite  as  unsparing  of  himself  as  he  was  of  others. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  interpreters  of  Ibsen 
that  we  can  already  see  the  germs  of  the  later  dramas  in  the 
"  Comedy  of  Love. "  We  know  that  the  author  tried  to  write 
it  in  prose,  failed,  and  had  to  fall  back  upon  verse.  In 
"  The  League  of  Youth,"  however,  the  step  was  really  taken 
which  had  only  been  attempted  in  "  Love's  Comedy."  "  In 
my  new  comedy,"  he  wrote  to  Brandes,  "  you  will  find  com- 
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monplace  reality,  no  violent  emotions,  no  deep  feeling  and, 
more  particularly,  no  isolated  thoughts."  "  It  is,"  he  adds, 
"  written  in  prose  which  gives  it  a  strong  realistic  colouring. 
I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  form  and  among 
other  things  have  accomplished  the  feat  of  doing  without  a 
single  monologue,  in  fact,  without  a  single  '  aside.' "  In 
"The  Pillars  of  Society,"  there  is  a  still  further  advance. 
Realism  has  established  itself  more  firmly  and  the  stage 
mechanism  goes  much  more  smoothly.  In  this  drama 
Norwegian  society  is  especially  analyzed  and  the  local  social 
hypocrisy  laid  bare.  Norway  had  for  some  time  been  cut 
off  from  intimate  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
the  great  events  connected  with  the  development  of  political 
affairs  in  France  had  only  been  vaguely  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  It  was  felt  that  while  there  was  danger  abroad, 
there  was  security  at  home.  The  great  societies  of  Europe 
were  supposed  to  be  falling  into  decay,  but  Norwegian  soci- 
ety was  still  regarded  as  sound;  and  its  moral  superiority 
was  one  of  the  " special  articles  of  Norwegian  faith."  But 
Ibsen  by  no  means  shared  this  optimism.  In  his  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  smaller  communities  are  more 
moral  than  larger  ones;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that 
there  was  probably  more  thieving  and  lying  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  Consul  Bernick,  whose  friends  adorn 
their  smallest  actions  with  magnificent  phrases,  and  who  is 
at  first  so  indignant  with  American  ship-owners  for  sending 
unsafe  vessels  to  sea,  is  finally  driven,  in  order  to  save  his 
own  social  position,  to  the  very  same  -kind  of  crime.  As  in 
all  plays  of  this  period,  from  1873  to  1886,  there  is  a  probing 
of  society  and  social  convention  ;  and  some  lie  is  unveiled. 
The  dramatist  exposes  his  characters  as  they  really  are,  not 
as  they  merely  seem  to  society  to  be.  The  "  Pillars  of  So- 
ciety "  are  after  all  only  the  "  Tools  of  Society. "  The  Pillars 
of  Respectability  are  propped  up  by  lies.  A  happy  marriage 
is  simply  life  in  a  Doll's  House,  where  one  of  the  parties 
sinks  her  individuality  in  that  of  the  other.  In  the  res- 
pected family  there    is   the    voice    of    heredity    muttering, 
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"  Gjengangere."1  In  the  later  dramas,  however,  there  is  less 
about  lies  and  deceit  and  more  about  the  irony  of  individual 
existence. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  conceive  Ibsen  as  a  moral  preacher 
like  Leo  Tolstoi.  It  is  because  people  have  not  grasped  the 
fact  that  he  is  rather  an  analyst  and  imaginative  enquirer 
than  a  moralist,  that  his  dramas  have  produced  such  fierce 
controversy.  He  has  himself  expressly  told  it  that  even 
"  '  Ghosts '  preaches  nothing  at  all."  He  has  declared  his 
chief  aim  as  a  dramatist  to  be  to  set  the  characters  inde- 
pendently in  action  and  stand  aside  reserving  his  judgement. 
Thus  in  the  "  Wild  Duck,"  the  saddest  I  think  of  his 
plays,  he  scarcely  decides  between  the  cynically  good-natured 
physician,  Dr.  Relling,  who  holds  that  a  certain  amount  of 
illusion  is  indispensable  in  order  to  render  the  average  man 
happy,  and  Gregers  Werle,  the  intrusive  personage  who, 
acting  on  the  conviction  that  the  truth  should  be  told  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  is  constantly  going 
about  urging  the  claims  of  the  ideal,  regardless  of  all  prac- 
tical consequences.  Merely  to  represent  truth  and  reality 
(or  what  the  dramatist  considers  such)  is  not  to  preach  a 
sermon  against  sin;  so  even  "Ghosts,"  the  most  appallingly 
tragic  of  all  Ibsen's  dramas,  simply  works  out  a  scientific 
hypothesis  which  has  appeared  to  many  plausible.  It  is 
true  that  the  problem  in  "Ghosts"  is  not  that  of  he- 
redity, which  Ibsen  considers  settled,  but  an  ethical  one. 
But  it  is  simply  raised  and  discussed  without  being 
solved.  The  dramatist  presents  here  the  opposite  picture 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Doll's  [House."  Nora  left  her 
husband  in  order  to  be  free  and  be  herself,  and  was  in 
consequence  the  object  of  severe  condemnation.  Mrs.  Alving 
remains  with  her  husband,  conceals  his  short-comings 
and  certain  unpleasant1*,  facts,  with  the  result  that  two 
human  existences  are  ruined.  Mrs.  Alving  does  not  shew 
her  true  self,  but  follows  the  advice  of  respectable  ortho- 

1  Not  very  well  translated  by  the  English  "  Ghosts."  The  German  "  Wieder- 
kehrer  "  and  the  French  "  Revenants  "  come  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  the  Norwegian 
title. 
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doxy.  Which  course  of  conduct  is  preferable  ?  It  may  be 
mentioned  incidentally  that  the  factor  of  heredity  had  been 
already  brought  forward  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Rank  in  the 
"  Doll's  House." 

" Ghosts"  is  a  psychological  vivisection  (if  the  phrase 
be  allowable).  The  emotions  and  agonies  of  these  people 
who  suffer  so  terribly  are  analyzed  quite  calmly,  and 
scientifically!  The  boldness  of  this  drama  terrified  even 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  accounted  Ibsen's  followers. 
Its  appearance  was  the  signal  for  the  mud  volcano  of  injured 
conventionality  to  venemously  bespatter  the  author's  name 
and  character.  There  was  vehement  disapproval  of  the 
" moral"  of  the  play  which  has  no  " moral."  Thoroughly 
incensed  by  its  reception,  Ibsen  lashed  the  traditional 
hypocrisy  for  its  attack  in  a  vigorous  play  produced  a  year 
sooner  than  usual,  "An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  one  of  his 
keenest  and  wittiest,  but  not  aesthetically  the  best  of  his 
dramas,  for  in  one  part  it  becomes  almost  a  mere  pamphlet. 
Its  chief  figure,  Dr.  Stockman,  who  can  be  better  identified 
with  Ibsen  himself  than  can  any  other  of  his  characters, 
though  he  is  by  no  means  a  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  author's 
opinion,  reaches  the  characteristic  conclusion  that  "the 
majority  is  always  wrong,"  and  that  "the  strongest  man 
is  he  who  stands  most  alone."1  The  compact  majority  is 
the  intellectual  mob.  Dr.  Stockman  finds  himself  in  a  situ- 
ation analogous  to  that  in  which  Ibsen  found  himself  after 
the  appearance  of  "Ghosts."  When  the  former  points  out 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  baths  in  his  native  village  insu- 
perable opposition  is  aroused  and  he  is  deserted  on  all 
hands;  so  was  Ibsen,  when  he  showed  how  vulgarity,  cow- 
ardice, and  hypocrisy  lay  concealed  under  what  is  called 
popular  morality. 

It  will,  I  imagine,  be  generally  admitted  that  "A  Doll's 
House,"  "Ghosts"  and  "The  Wild  Duck"  are  the  plays  in 

•  "  The  occupation  with  this  work."  wrote  Ibsen  in  1882  to  his  publisher,  Hegel, 
in  Copenhagen,  ised  me  entertainment.     Dr.  Stockman  and  I  have  got  on 

very  well  together.  We  agree  in  many  respects;  but  the  Doctor  is  a  greater  bungler 
than  I,  and  has  besidcH  some  other  peculiarities."  Complete  German  Edition  of  Ibsen's 
works,  Vol.  X.,  page  "4\7. 
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which  Ibsen's  dramatic  talent  reaches  its  highest  expression, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  completely  attained 
its  end.  This  end  is,  as  he  tells  us  in  speaking  of  "  Ghosts," 
"to  produce  the  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
he  was  witnessing  something  real."  There  is  scarcely  any 
visible  stage  mechanism.  The  art  of  dramatic  illusion  has 
reached  a  higher  development  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  appearance  of  dramatic  illusion  can 
go  further  than  it  has  in  "  A  Doll's  House"  and  "Ghosts." 
"In  '  A  Doll's  House,'  "  says  Brandes,  "  he  has  surpassed  the 
technique  of  the  most  famous  French  dramatists,  and  in 
'  Ghosts,'  in  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory  episode  of  the  asylum 
fire,  has  displayed  a  dramatic  certainty,  simplicity  and  deli- 
cacy, which  recall  antique  tragedy  in  the  hands  of  Sophocles." 
The  progress  of  Ibsen's  dramatic  art  between  the  years  1873 
and  1884  is  well  illustrated,  as  Brandes  suggests,  by  a  com- 
parison of  "The  Wild  Duck  "  with  "  The  Pillars  of  Society." 
In  the  latter  and  earlier  play  there  is  the  conventional  and 
rather  improbable  conversion  of  the  chief  character,  Consul 
Bernick,  the  rescue  of  the  ship  and  of  the  runaway  son;  all 
the  bad  and  disagreeable  are  smoothed  away;  in  fine  we 
have  a  typical  melodramatic  composition.  In  the  later 
play  both  the  austere  beauty  and  the  bitter  reality  of  life 
are  combined  with  the  full  ease  of  a  perfected  art.  "  The 
Wild  Duck  "  is  certainly  the  most  pessimistic  of  Ibsen's  dramas. 
It  presents  some  of  the  most  squalid  aspects  of  human  exist- 
ence: Hjalmar  Eckdal  "with his  mouth  full  of  beer,  buttered 
bread  and  empty  phrases  "  is  assuredly  the  meanest  figure  in  all 
Ibsen's  works.  After  the  blaze  of  feeling  excited  by  the 
reception  of  "Ghosts"  had  spent  itself  in  "  The  Enemy  of 
the  People,"  it  would  seem  as  if  Ibsen  had  temporarily  lost 
his  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  life  and  were  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  illusion  and  falsehood  are  its  underlying  principles. 
Falsehood  resembles  the  charm  which  the  physician  hangs 
around  the  patient's  neck. 

"  Rosmersholm "  is  mournful  but  not  pessimistic.     It 
extols  self-sacrificing  love.     It  begins  where  "The  Enemy 
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of  the  People"  leaves  off.  Johannes  Rosmer  wishes  to  do 
from  the  outset  what  Dr.  Stockman  aimed  at  doing  only  at 
the  end;  to  make  free  and  noble  beings  of  his  countrymen. 
Lack  of  resolution  and  weakness  of  will  are  but  poor  equip- 
ments for  the  task.  He  succeeds  only  in  bending  the  fierce 
will  of  Rebecca  West,  who  has  skilfully  laid  her  plans  for 
gaining  access  to  Rosmersholm,  in  the  belief  that  there 
happiness  for  which  she  has  an  irresistible  desire  awaits  her. 
But  when  her  aim  is  attained;  after  Rosmer's  wife  has  been 
driven  to  suicide  and  she  is  offered  the  place  of  the  deceased ; 
she  dare  not  accept,  for  she  now  perceives  that  her  own 
actions  have  separated  Rosmer  from  her  for  ever.  Love  for 
him  gives  her  the  strength  to  sacrifice.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  critics,  Rebecca  is  one  of  Ibsen's  greatest  and  most 
admirable  creations.  Certainly  Ibsen  has  understood  how 
to  arouse  sympathy  for  this  woman,  who  is  after  all  a  crim- 
inal, if  not  a  murderess.  In  the  two  shattered  individual 
destinies  one  sees  the  conflict  between  two  life  principles, 
each  of  which  is  one-sided  and  inadequate.  The  real  dra- 
matic antithesis  is  between  a  weak-willed  but  scrupulous 
man  and  a  strong,  reckless  and  unprincipled  woman,  between 
a  sickly  and  a  robust  conscience.  Rosmer  is  a  product  of 
an  old  and  effete  civilization;  Rebecca  a  product  of  unso- 
phisticated nature.  Her  view  of  fife  is  utterly  emancipated, 
but  it  is  the  emancipation  of  the  untrained  and  undisciplined. 
The  exalted  type  of  humanity  which  Rosmer  dreamed  of 
creating  must  combine  a  liberated  mind  with  a  purified  and 
strengthened  will. 

In  "The  Lady  from  the  Sea"  Ibsen  returned  to  the 
symbolism  to  which  he  was  earlier  inclined,  and  of  which 
"Brand"  and  "Peer  Gynt "  are  illustrative.  This  drama 
makes  the  impression  of  a  skilfully  executed,  though  rather 
improbable,  psychological  experiment.  There  are  indeed  some 
elements  of  the  same  sort  of  fantasy  in  the  "Wild  Duck," 
but  the  symbolism  here  is  still  precise  and  explicit.  With 
the  exception  of  "Hedda  Gabler,"  1890,  a  study  of  deca- 
dence in   a  partly  unfinished    and    yet    over-refined  com- 
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munity,  the  chief  character  of  which  has  been  created  into  a 
wonderful  figure  through  the  art  of  Eleonora  Duse,  who  makes 
this  example  of  perverse  and  exasperated  woman  neither 
wicked  nor  disagreeable,  but  graceful,  complicated  and  sinuous, 
this  symbolism  grows  on  Ibsen  and  becomes  vaguer  and  less 
intelligible  in  his  latest  works.  Brandes  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  "  Master  Builder,"  which  it  seems  to  us  he  over- 
estimates, as  the  culminating  point  in  Ibsen's  creative  activity. 
Others  consider  it  to  be  "John  Gabriel  Borekman."  His 
last  drama,  "When  We  Dead  Awaken,"  is  a  study  in 
psychopathology ;  there  is  almost  no  action  except  in  the 
last  catastrophe,  which  appears  to  be  rather  unnecessary, 
and  all  the  characters,  with  the  exception  of  the  hunter 
Ulfheim,  seem  more  or  less  mad.  It  is  a  drama  which  is 
essentially  undramatic  because  it  consists  almost  altogether 
in  an  analysis  of  conditions  of  soul. 

In  these  later  dramas,  Ibsen  becomes  more  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  individual  soul.  Psychological,  rather 
than  social  problems,  are  brought  forward  and  exam- 
ined. There  is  less  aesthetic  refinement  in  dealing  with 
unpleasant  topics  than  there  is,  for  example,  in  "Ghosts," 
remarkable  for  its  earnestness  and  its  restraint  in  suggesting 
rather  than  describing  the  insidious  and  ensnaring  events  of 
the  Alving  household.  In  the  "dramatic  epilogue  "  there  is  a 
tone  of  coarseness,  which  amounts  at  times  almost  to  bru- 
tality. The  symbolism,  too,  has  become  altogether  mystical. 
His  art  expresses  itself  enigmatically  and  seems  to  us  to  be  on 
the  decline.  In  "Little  Eyolf  "  and  "The  Master  Builder"  there 
is  such  a  mixture  of  reality  and  symbol  that  they  become 
mutually  disturbing  and  the  meaning  unintelligible .  The  result 
is  decidedly  unsatisfactory,  for  one  does  not  know  at  times 
which  is  which;  the  reality  appears  sometimes  unreal,  as, 
for  example,  the  character  of  Fru  Aline  Solness  in  the  "  Master 
Builder,"  and  the  imaginary  or  ideal  incomprehensible,  as, 
for  example,  the  Ratwife  in  "Little  Eyolf."  "Verstehen 
wir  das  Symbol  einmal,  dann  scheint  uns  seine  Verwirklich- 
ung  laeppisch.     Hat  die  Wirklichkeit  Sinn,  dann  schwindet 
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uns  das  Symbol  unter  den  Haenden."1  Doubtless  Ibsen  saw 
a  deep  meaning  in  some  of  these  things;  it  is  improbable 
that  he  was  simply  playing  with  the  public.  He  seems  to 
be  in  dead  earnest.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one 
except  himself  will  ever  know  the  interpretation;  and  per- 
haps, after  all,  it  does  not  matter.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  two-fold  tendency  in  Ibsen's  nature.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  the  influence  of  romanticism  which  scarcely  any 
of  his  generation  in  the  North  escaped,  and  on  the  other 
there  was  a  strong  individual  bias  to  logical  analysis  and 
hard  rationality.2  In  few  writers  does  one  find  such  an 
extraordinary  alternation  in  this  respect  as  Ibsen's  various 
works  disclose.  "  Brand  "  and  "  The  Pillars  of  Society,"  or 
again,  "  Peer  Gynt "  and  "  A  Doll's  House,"  present  such 
striking  contrasts  that  they  might  easily  have  been  written 
by  different  authors.  He  who  was  praised  at  one  time  as 
the  great  representative  of  Naturalism  was  later  lauded  by 
the  same  followers  as  the  great  Symbolist.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  understand  how  those  who  place  him  on  a  ped- 
estal for  the  Realism  of  his  "  Doll's  House  "  and  "Ghosts  " 
can  follow  him  in  the  mystical  extravagancies  of  "  The  Master 
Builder."  But  perhaps  there  is  not  a  clear  conception  of 
what  Naturalism  is,  even  amongst  some  who  dwell  in  the 
circles  of  the  so-called  Naturalists.  To  us  Realism  and  an 
obscure  Symbolism  appear  essentially  opposite. 

One  frequently  hears  it  urged  against  Ibsen's  dramas  of 
modern  life  that  they  deal  too  exclusively  with  the  dark  and 
seamier  aspects  of  human  existence  and  have  a  decidedly  pes- 
simistic trend.  The  prevalence  of  a  marked  "Tendenz," 
it  is  claimed,  impairs  their  artistic  value  and  interferes  with 
their  enjoyment.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  it  is  not 
Ibsen's  aim  in  these  dramas  to  sermonize  or  to  preach  against 
hidden  sins  and  show  that  "  their  wages  is  death."  "  The 
method,  the  technique  of  the  construction,"  he  has  insisted, 
"  entirely  precludes  the  author's  appearing  in  his  speeches."* 

1  Bullh.'uipt  Dramaturgie  des  Schauspiels,  IV.  193. 

*  Sec  Bra  •  n,  p.  69. 

8  Vol.  X.,  pp.  308,  309.     German  Edition. 
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It  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  characters  are  indirectly 
judged ;  but  their  judgement  is  not  Ibsen's  direct  aim  as  little 
as  it  should  be  the  aim  of  any  true  work  of  art.  In  art  it  is  the 
how  and  not  the  what  that  is  important  and  decisive.1  So  far 
as  morality  is  concerned  the  standpoint  of  art  is  or  ought  to  be 
passive.  It  aims  consciously  (or  should  aim)  as  little  at  being 
morally  instructive,  as  it  aims  (or  should  aim)  at  being  inform- 
ative. Its  attitude  is  simply  non-moral.  In  this  respect 
music  is  perhaps  the  highest  of  the  arts  (from  the  standpoint 
of  form),  for  in  no  other  can  the  subject  matter  be  treated  in 
a  fashion  so  completely  free  from  ethical  implications.  In 
almost  every  important  drama  production,  it  may  be  said, 
there  is  some  tendency,  either  a  conscious  or  unconscious  bias, 
resulting  from  the  author's  own  experience  of  the  world. 
This  may,  I  think,  be  maintained  of  Shakespeare's  two  greatest 
tragedies,  " Hamlet"  and  "King  Lear,"  both  of  which  are 
unmistakeably  pessimistic ;  allowing  the  philosophical  use  of 
such  terms  as  optimism  and  pessimism  at  all.  Even  Ibsen 
with  his  successful  striving  at  objectivity,  has  to  select  that 
material  which  he  considers  typical ;  and  presents  it  in  a  man- 
ner which  appears  to  him  adequately  to  represent  human  life 
and  reality.  It  may,  of  course,  be  objected  that  his  choice 
of  the  typical  is  mistaken  and  that  he  has  seen  things  through 
a  distorting  medium;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
critics  who  object  to  Ibsen's  tendency  have  also  a  tendency 
of  their  own ;  the  real  point  at  issue  being  that  theirs  is  different 
from  Ibsen's,  so  that  an  objection  of  this  kind  has  always  a 
double-edged  character.  But  exception  is  taken  to  the  nature 
of  the  "  Tendenz  "  in  Ibsen's  dramas  which  is  repellent  to  the 
large  majority  of  theatre  goers.  Their  darkness  and  gloom 
are  distasteful  to  those  with  whom  optimism  would  seem  to  be 
received  as  an  axiom.  For  many,  a  comfortable  existence 
necessarily  involves  a  certain  amount  of  illusion,  as  that  ex- 
perienced physician,  Dr.  Relling,  recognized.     The  world  is 

1  This  was  clearly  recognized  by  Ibsen.  See  ibid,  Vol.  I.,  p.  261.  It  is  true 
that  he  does  not  always  follow  the  maxim  of  "art  for  art's  sake;  "  his  art  at  one  period 
of  his  life  was  used  largely  aj  a  weapon  of  attack  on  the  worm-eaten  social  fabric. 
But  as  a  real  artist,  he  never  desires  to  prove  anything  in  his  dramas,  nor  does  he 
allow  his  ethical  sympathies  to  run  away  with  him. 
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really  good  and  well  ordered  because  they  want  it  so.  Others, 
again,  seem  to  be  optimists  out  of  sheer  terror,  praising  the 
world  much  as  they  would  praise  a  highwayman  in  order  that 
their  lives  or  their  pockets  may  be  spared. 

Of  Ibsen's  pessimistic  attitude  towards  the  existing  order 
of  things,  especially  to  the  present  constitution  of  society  both 
in  his  own  country  and  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  it  is  desirable  to  understand  both  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  pessimism.  The  term,  as  is  well  known,  em- 
braces several  kinds  and  shades.  Pessimism  may  consist 
in  the  conviction  that  life  itself  is  an  evil,  either  because  the 
sum  total  of  human  happiness  compared  with  suffering  and 
want  is  infinitesimal  or  because  the  former  is  at  all  events 
outweighed  by  the  latter;  or  it  may  consist  in  demonstrating 
the  worthlessness  of  all  that  is  or  can  be  considered  most 
valuable.  Those  who  hold  such  views  may  then  either  pre- 
scribe asceticism,  like  Schopenhauer,  or  recommend  labour 
in  the  cause  of  progress,  like  Edward  von  Hartmann;  the 
latter  somewhat  illogically,  I  think,  since  it  is  recognized 
that  every  advance  in  civilization  entails  an  increase  in 
human  misery.  But  these  forms  do  not  cover  Ibsen's  pes- 
simism. His  is  not  the  pleasure-seeking  pessimism  of  a 
Schopenhauer,  who,  because  life  is  not  a  continual  round  of 
enjoyment,  held  that  the  universe  is  morally  bankrupt  and 
fife  a  poor  business  which  does  not  pay  the  costs  of  its  con- 
tinuance. Undoubtedly,  Ibsen  finds  the  world  bad,  but  does 
not  trouble  himself  with  the  question  whether  life  is  or  is  not 
a  good.  Sceptical  as  he  is,  he  never  draws  the  conclusion  which 
some  are  inclined  to  draw  from  an  utterance  of  Goethe's  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  four  weeks  of  actual 
happiness,  that  a  happy  life  is  therefore  impossible.  On  the 
contrary,  Ibsen  believed  in  the  possibility  of  human  happiness. 

Brandes  and  others  have  rightly  perceived  that  behind 
Ibsen's  pessimism  there  lies  a  firm  belief  that  human  society 
can  and  ought  to  be  improved.  Pessimistic  like  Carlyle  in 
regard  to  present-day  affairs,  Ibsen,  like  Carlyle,  had  at  the 
same  time  undoubted  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  future; 
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in  the  advent  of  the  "third  kingdom  "  described  in  "Emperor 
and  Galilean."  Mankind1  appears  to  him  rather  as  pitiably 
bad  and  wretched,  than  as  essentially  and  incurably  wicked. 
He  regards  the  men  of  his  age  as  contemptible  because  they 
are  frightened  to  think  matters  out  to  their  final  logical 
conclusion.  With  the  Danish  philosopher,  Kierkegaard,  by 
whom  he  was  not  probably,  however,  directly  influenced, 
he  would  say:  "their  thoughts  are  thin  and  frail  as  lace; 
they  themselves  are  the  weakling  lace-makers."  So  Brand 
had  cried,  complaining  of  the  ideals  of  his  generation : 
"Ye  need  such  feebleness  to  brook 

A  God  who'll  through  his  fingers  look, 

Who,  like  yourselves,  is  hoary  grown, 

And  wears  a  cap  on  his  bald  crown. 

Mine  is  another  kind  of  God, 

Mine  is  a  storm  where  thine's  a  lull, 

Implacable  where  thine's  a  cloud, 

All  loving  there  where  thine  is  dull, 

And  he  is  young  like  Hercules, 

No  hoary  sipper  of  life's  lees. "  ' 

Self-development  and  self-realization,  individualism  and 
freedom,  are,  according  to  Ibsen,  the  ultimate  ideals  of  human 
existence.  Thus  Nora  had  to  leave  her  husband  and  her 
children  when  once  she  realized  that  she  had  been  living  in 
a  sort  of  minority,  in  a  Doll's  House,  where  she  had  been 
thinking  as  a  child  and  had  been  treated  as  a  mere  "song-bird." 
This  conclusion  has  been  sometimes  condemned ;  and  the  gen- 
eral criticism  at  the  time  was  to  characterize  it  as  immoral. 
Great  actresses  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  dema.  ^ed  a  more  har- 
monious ending  and  actually  played  the  fin**'  scene  differ- 
ently, making  Nora  remain  with  her  children.  But  to  Ibsen 
it  would  have  been  immoral  to  have  continued  life  under 
such  conditions  as  those  of  the  Helmer  household,  and  he 
characterized  the  altered  conclusion  as  "a  barbarous  piece 

1  See  speech  at  Stockholm  in  the  year  1887.     Ibid.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  528. 

2  Pp.  49,  50.  Brandes'  work  on  Ibsen,  translated  by  W.  Archer.  -It  seems- 
that  Brandes  and  some  German  critics  have  over-estimated  Kierkegaard's  influence  on 
Ibsen.  Jaeger  asserts  that  when  "  Brand"  was  written  Ibsen  was  unacquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  Danish  philosopher,  and  that  even  later  he  made  no  deep  impression 
on  him.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  similarity  in  their  attitudes  towards  the  men 
and  societies  of  their  times.  The  model  for  Brand  was  probably  supplied  in  part  by 
the  Norwegian  Pastor  Lammers,  who  was  active  in  Skien  in  1855-1856. 
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of  violence."  When  Helmer  says,  "You  forget,  Nora,  that 
you  are  in  the  first  place  a  wife  and  a  mother;"  the  answer 
comes,  "  I  don't  believe  that  any  longer,  I  believe  that  I  am 
a  human  being  like  you ;  and  if  not,  I  must  strive  to  become 
one."  "I  must  find  out,"  says  this  seemingly  frail  creature, 
"  who  is  right,  society  or  I  ?  "  Our  sympathy  is  with  Nora, 
by  no  means  a  pathological  type,  particularly  when  we  see 
the  character  interpreted  by  the  convincing  art  of  powerful 
actresses  like  Sorma  and  Nazimova.  Originally,  Ibsen  had,  it 
seems,  very  little  sympathy  with  woman.  He  spent  much 
more  time  in  the  company  of  men.  He  derived  but  small 
pleasure  and  probably  no  stimulation  from  conversation 
with  women,  whose  admiration  he  certainly  never  sought. 
In  his  earlier  works,  like  "Lady  Inger,"  "The  Pretenders" 
and  "Brand,"  he  had  regarded  love  as  the  essential  trait  of 
woman's  character;  that  love  which  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
itself  without  any  expectation  of  reward.  "  To  love,  to 
sacrifice  all  and  be  forgotten,  that  is  the  saga  of  womanhood," 
he  had  written  in  an  earlier  drama.  Even  up  to  the  time  of 
"  The  Pillars  of  Society  "  he  had  a  personal  aversion  to  the 
woman's  rights  movement  and  ridiculed  the  enthusiasm  of 
J.  S.  Mill,  whose  writings  on  the  subject  and  whose  person- 
ality appeared  utterly  unattractive.1  He  was  not  inclined  to 
extend  his  fundamental  principle  and  apply  the  same  measure 
of  freedom  and  individuality  to  women  as  he  had  to  men. 
But,  once  he  recognized  that  this  idea  was  one  of  the  rally- 
ing points  in  the  general  fight  for  social  progress,  his  attitude 
became  changed.  He  could  no  longer  regard  her  merging 
her  being  in  that  of  another  individual  as  her  highest  aim. 
The  woman  question  became  a  question  of  mankind.  "  Modern 
society  is  not  human  society;  it  issolely  a  society  of  men."  It 
was  in  all  probability  his  reasoning  faculties  which  wrought 
the  change  in  his  feelings.  A  recent  Norwegian  writer, 
John  Paulsen,  maintains  that  the  influence  of  Ibsen's  wife 
was  strongly  exerted  in  this  direction. 

l"  I  consider,"  he  wrote  sarcastically  to  Brandes  in  1873,  "  that  you  do  Mill  an 
injustice  when  you  doubt  the  truth  of  his  assertion  that  he  has  all  his  ideas  from  his 
wife." 
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A  pessimistic  philosopher  like  Schopenhauer  emphasizes 
the  illusory  character  of  human  love;  but  not  so  Ibsen. 
Love's  Comedy  does  not  consist  in  the  "  inevitable  erotic 
illusion/'  but,  in  the  degeneration  of  marriage  and  human 
character  as  the  result  of  the  "  prosaic  philistinism  of  the 
legal  union."  Life  is  not  in  itself  joyless;  it  is  society, 
depressing  and  enslaving  in  its  pleasures  and  conventions, 
which  is  to  blame  for  the  absence  of  happiness.  Ibsen's 
pessimism  has  its  origin  in  ethical  rather  than  in  metaphysical 
grounds.  It  arises  from  a  conviction  that  certain  standards 
of  life  are  attainable,  and  yet  not  attained,  because  of  the 
selfishness  of  mankind.  In  his  eyes  mankind  is  stupid 
because  it  is  selfish,  rather  than  bad  because  it  is  stupid. 
Ibsen  feels  indignation  with  men  rather  than  compassion ;  and 
here  are  interestingly  enough  to  be  noticed  traces  of  Puri- 
tanical influences.  For  this  lack  of  sympathy  with  mankind 
obviously  results  from  the  conviction  that  suffering  has  an 
educative  power.  Miserable  men  and  miserable  communities 
can  develop  and  become  great  only  through  suffering  and 
adversity.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  put  forward 
in  "  Emperor  and  Galilean."  Is  Ibsen  here  generalizing 
from  his  own  case;  he  who  had  experienced  the  bracing 
effect  of  struggle  and  adversity  ?  That  his  view  is  one-sided; 
that  all  mankind  is  not  pitiful;  that  he  takes  too  misan- 
thropic a  view  of  marriage,  is  surely  obvious.  Once  in  con- 
versation with  Brandes  on  the  subject  of  " Love's  Comedy," 
when  Brandes  remarked,  "there  are  diseased  potatoes  and 
there  are  sound  potatoes;"  Ibsen  replied,  "I  am  afraid  that 
none  of  the  sound  ones  have  come  under  my  observation.' ' 
Hence  it  is  that  so  many  of  his  charcters  are  as  the  Parisian 
physician  said  of  Oswald  Alving,  vermoulu.  Ibsen's  natural 
instinct  to  test  the  apparently  genuine  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  will  ring  true  became  through  exercise  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  later  constantly  probing  into  every- 
thing in  the  painful  expectation  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
hollow. 

The  development  of  Ibsen's  mind,  as  disclosed  in  the 
dramas    of   society,  shows  a  wonderfully  logical   sequence. 
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Moving  deliberately  from  one  point  to  another,  without 
turning  back  or  taking  a  leap,  he  reached  the  goal  that  he 
aimed  at  attaining,  and  then  went  beyond  it,  probably  be- 
cause his  was  one  of  those  natures,  like  Goethe's,  to  whom 
development  is  inevitable.  u  I  must  keep  constantly  at 
work,"  says  Rubeck  in  the  dramatic  epilogue  written  in 
Ibsen's  seventy-second  year,  "and  create  work  after  work 
until  my  last  day."1  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  very  soon  an 
adequate  treatise  on  the  art  form  of  his  dramas  will  be 
forthcoming  in  English,  for  Ibsen  is  undoubtedly,  from 
a  technical  standpoint,  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  playwrights.  So  far  as  it  can  be  judged  at 
the  present  time  his  work  is  epoch-making  in  the  history 
of  dramatic  art;  its  influence  is  clearly  evident  in  all 
contemporary  dramatists  of  note  in  Germany  and  in 
England,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  France.  Ibsen  has  been 
the  most  discussed  dramatist  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
What  can  be  more  satisfactory  for  a  productive  spirit? 
Ibsenism  now  stands  for  a  distinctive  tendency  in  art. 

The  development  of  the  dialogue  in  recent  dramas,  which 
in  most  instances  falls  far  behind  the  achievement  of  Ibsen's 
best  plays,  shows  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Norwegian 
dramatist.  Until  recently  the  development  of  the  drama 
had  certainly  lagged  far  behind  that  of  the  novel,  by  which 
it  has  been  overshadowed.  Indeed  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  novel  took  so  predominant  a  place  that  it  may  be 
considered  one  of  its  special  art-forms,  and  this  position  it 
probably  owes  to  the  fact  that  it  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
age  for  naturalism;  whereas  even  in  the  most  skilful  modern 
French  dramatists,  like  Augier,  Alexander  Dumas  ftU  and 
Sardou,  tradition  and  convention  supply  the  most  prominent 
elements.  It  has  been  shown  even  of  Zola  himself,  one  of  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  naturalistic  school,  that  he  is  by 
no  means  free  from  this  influence.  But  with  Ibsen  all  traces 
of   conventional   romanticism  have   disappeared.     What   is 

1  A  contemplated  autobiographical  sketch  waa  never  executed  owing  to  a  sudden 
failure  of  health.  The  most  authentic  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  his  life  and 
opinions  are  a  volume  of  letters  ;  the  prefaces  to  "  Catalina,"  "  The  Banquet  at  Sol- 
kaug,"  and  "  Love's  Comedy,"  and  a  few  speeches  and  newspaper  articles. 
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characteristic  of  his  dramas  is,  as  Jaeger  has  well  put  it,  this : 
"The  invention  of  a  new  dramatic  formula  corresponding 
to  the  naturalistic  formula  in  the  novel."  A  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  this  drama  is  that  it  begins  at  what  would  be  almost 
the  closing  point  of  an  ordinary  play.  The  situation  is  well 
defined  before  the  play  begins,  so  that  the  task  of  the  play 
is  to  further  illuminate  the  given  situation  and  develop  it  to 
its  remotest  consequences.  A  conventional  pre-Ibsen  dra- 
matist writing  the  "Doll's  House"  would  have  made  Nora's 
forgery  the  climax  probably  midway  in  the  play,  and  repre- 
sented all  the  rest  as  its  consequences  in  the  last  act.  With 
Ibsen,  on  the  other  hand,  this  act  of  Nora's  has  taken  place 
before  the  curtain  rises,  and  the  consequences  are  the  prin- 
cipal matter.  Again,  in  "  Rosmersholm,"  Rebecca  West's 
intrigues  with  Fru  Rosmer  are  left  out  of  the  play;  the  dra- 
matist simply  develops  its  material  and  spiritual  effects. 
This  analytic  method  of  dramatic  construction  reminds  us 
of  that  great  representative  of  ancient  tragedy,  Sophocles 
(in  Oedipus  Rex).  What  is  distinctive  and  epoch-making 
in  Ibsen's  treatment  is  his  power  to  produce  a  naturalistic 
representation  in  dramatic  form.  His  originality  consists  in 
the  capacity  to  make  men  divulge  their  most  secret  thoughts 
without  resort  to  monologue  or  any  other  improbable  device. 
Even  those  critics  who  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  natu- 
ralistic aim  of  Ibsen's  dramas  admit  that  his  capacity  for 
the  invention  of  a  dramatic  situation  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed.  Only  seldom  can  a  technical  fault  be  found 
with  the  construction  of  the  plot.  The  dialogue  of  these 
dramas  grew  steadily  more  and  more  realistic.  Whereas 
most  dramatists  make  their  characters  speak  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  language  of  the  author,  each  character 
with  Ibsen  speaks  its  own  language,  and  does  this  in  the  best 
plays  so  consistently,  even  to  the  least  details,  that  Nor- 
wegians say  they  can  recognize  the  lines  of  a  Dr.  Stockman 
or  an  Ulrik  Brendel  among  a  hundred  others. 

But  it  has  been  said  of  this  speech  that  "  it  is  the  language 
of  the  newspaper  recorded  with  the  fidelity  of  the  phono- 
graph,"  and  while  we  recognize  the  exaggeration  of  this 
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remark  we  can  also  perceive  in  it  the  suggestion  of  a  sound 
criticism.  Ibsen  has  frequently  so  chiselled  at  the  dialogue 
and  reduced  it  to  such  a  bare  amount  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
had  sometimes  aimed  at  economy  of  speech  as  an  end.  Where 
this  happens,  the  realistic  dramatist  seems  to  have  failed  in 
his  aim  because  he  has  gone  beyond  it.  In  striving  to  be 
realistic  he  has  occasionally  become  unnatural;  for  human 
beings  rarely  converse  with  that  measured  precision,  directness 
and  concentration  which  characterize  some  of  the  dialogues. 
Nevertheless  his  best  works  present  a  series  of  the  most  prob- 
able characters.  So  natural,  so  alive  do  they  seem,  and  so 
unconsciously  do  they  reveal  themselves,  that  one  is  almost 
inevitably  led  to  speculate  about  them  as  about  real  people. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  them  are  simply  average  individuals 
representing  qualities  nothing  more  uncommon  than  those  with 
which  we  ourselves  daily  come  into  contact.  Many  of  them 
produce  the  bourgeois  impression.  And  yet  it  would  be  inaccu- 
rate to  say  that  there  are  no  exceptional  characters  to  be  met 
with  in  these  dramas.  One  has  only  to  think  of  Dr.  Stockman, 
Johannes  Rosmer  and  Rebecca  West  in  order  to  be  reminded 
that  these  are  not  average  human  beings.  There  are  indeed 
no  heroes  and  no  villains  of  the  traditional  kind.  In  the 
"problem  dramas,"  Ibsen  presents  and  clinically  examines 
human  nature  as  he  finds  it,  especially  typical  specimens  of 
modern  business  and  professional  men  and  society  women, 
whom  he  endows  with  many  excellent  qualities,  so  that  pub- 
lic opinion  regards  them  as  attractive,  worthy  and  honour- 
able. Many  of  the  characters  must  needs  be  commonplace 
ones;  for  are  not  these  after  all  in  a  decided  majority  ?  This 
fact  conditions  the  character  of  their  speech.  Some  En- 
writers  have  commented  on  Ibsen's  lack  of  style;  but 
Norwegian  and  Danish  critics,  who  probably  are  more  com- 
petent than  others  to  judge  in  this  matter,  do  not  appear  to 
be  impressed  by  this  defect.  More  noticeable  is  certainly  the 
lack  of  humour  for  which  translation  cannot  be  1<<  ;>on- 

sible.     "  Neither  the  creator  nor  creatures  appear  to  f(v>l  im- 
pulse to  play  with  the  things  of  life,"  says  Mr.  Henry  James. 
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No!  they  have  no  leisure  for  such  whims !  They  are  too  busy 
learning  how  to  live ;  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  they  can  play.  The  characters  reflect  the  temperament 
and  attitude  of  their  author,  to  whom,  doubtless,  owing  to  a 
constitutional  deficiency,  there  was  nothing  very  amusing  or 
droll  in  the  world. 

By  limiting  the  scope  of  his  art,  Ibsen  makes  it  all  the 
more  perfect  of  its  kind.  Those  aspects  of  the  human  soul 
which  he  knew  he  describes  with  masterly  skill.  But  they  are 
not  the  whole.  Yet  a  criticism  which  maintains  that  Ibsen 
shirks  the  great  crises  of  the  human  soul  is  surely  refuted  by 
reference  to  such  situations  as  those  in  "  A  Doll's  House," 
"  Rosmersholm  "  and  "  Ghosts."  This  criticism  could  be 
shown  to  be  still  more  inapplicable,  on  turning  back  to 
earlier  dramas,  "  Lady  Inger  of  Oestraat  "  and  the  "  Pre- 
tenders." Or,  can  situations  of  the  greatest  spiritual 
crisis  be  developed  only  through  and  in  conflict  between 
man  and  the  forces  of  Nature  and  not  in  the  struggle 
between  the  individual  and  society  ? 

Previous  to  Ibsen  the  drama  and  poetry  were  united. 
The  dramatist  was  regarded  as  a  poet.  Prose  was  largely, 
if  not  altogether,  the  handmaid  to  verse.  No  great  drama- 
tist had  consciously  put  forward  a  prose  conception  of  the 
drama.  But  so  long  as  the  drama  remains  poetic  it  is  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  romantic  and,  to  this  extent,  unrealistic. 
Ibsen  aimed  at  making  the  drama  realistic;  (shall  we  say 
scientific?)  and  at  banishing  the  romantic  element.  He 
wanted  to  discuss  fife  critically  on  the  stage.  With  a  given 
situation  and  character,  he  is  not  concerned  to  show  what 
would  be  the  greatest  and  morally  finest  thing  that  could 
be  said  or  done  but,  as  Mr.  Symonds  well  puts  it,  what  is  the 
most  probable  thing  the  individual  will  say  or  do  under  the 
circumstances.  Ibsen  was  well  aware  of  an  objection  which 
might  be  made  to  the  literary  form  of  these  dramas,  and  met 
it  in  replying  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  in 
the  year  1874.  To  Mr.  Gosse's  criticism  that  "  Emperor  and 
Galilean  "  would  have  gained  in  force  had  it  been  written  in 
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verse,  he  answered:  "  I  must  contradict  you  with  regard  to 
this  point;  for  the  piece  is,  as  you  have  yourself  remarked, 
constructed  on  the  most  realistic  lines.  It  was  the  illusion 
of  reality  which  I  wished  to  produce.  I  wished  to  create 
the  impression  on  the  reader  (or  observer)  that  what  he  ex- 
perienced was  an  actual  event.  Had  I  employed  verse,  I 
should  have  worked  against  my  intention  and  contrary  to 
the  task  which  I  set  myself.  The  various  average  and  insig- 
nificant characters,  which  I  purposely  introduced,  would 
have  become  confused  with  and  been  no  longer  distinguish- 
able from  one  another,  had  I  allowed  them  to  speak  in  rythm- 
ical tempo.  We  no  longer  live  in  Shakespeare's  time;  even 
amongst  sculptors  there  is  much  discussion  about  painting 
statues  in  natural  colours.  Personally,  I  should  not  care 
to  see  Milo's  Venus  painted;  but  I  would  prefer  to  have  a 
negro  head  executed  in  black  rather  than  in  white  marble. 
In  general,  the  literary  form  must  adapt  itself  to  tJte  degrm 
of  ideality  which  attaches  to  the  whole  representation.  My 
new  drama  is  no  tragedy  in  the  old  sense:  what  I  wanted 
to  present  are  actual  human  beings;  and  just  for  this  reason, 
I  did  not  allow  them  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of  gods."  ' 

Ibsen's  aim  in  the  dramas  of  modern  life  is  not  tocreate 
in  imagination  a  more  comprehensive  and  abundant  life; 
not  to  reinterpret  it  afresh,  but  to  analyze  and  imitate  it. 
It  may,  and  probably  will,  be  denied  that  this  can  be  the 
true  aim  of  dramatic  art  any  more  than  of  painting,  since, 
the  more  skilful  the  imitation  the  less  distinguishable  it  will 
be  from  a  mere  photograph.  To  discuss  this  question  here 
is  impossible ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  limit  to  which 
the  imitation  can  be  carried.  This  is  shewn  in  the  case  of 
Ibsen  himself,  for  most  of  his  characters  express  themselves 
in  far  weightier  and  more  concentrated  utterances  than  do 
men  and  women  in  daily  intercourse.  It  must,  nevertheless,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  Ibsen's  intention  is  admirably  achieved 
at  the  moments  of  the  best  balance  of  his  powers.  Ibsen's 
dramatic  art  is,  at  least,  the  best  of  its  kind,  even  if  the  kind 

1  Vol.  X.  p.,  223.     German  Edition. 
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be  not  admitted  to  be  of  the  highest .  He  himself  tried  his  hand 
successfully  at  the  romantic  drama  in  the  "  Vikings."  In 
revolting  deliberately,  however,  against  this  dramatic  trend, 
he  found  and  developed  his  own  special  talent.  And  thus 
far  in  the  best  specimens  of  his  art  he  stands  not  only  unsur- 
passed but  unapproached.  "  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt," 
says  George  Brandes,  a  judge  whose  pronouncement  in  this 
matter  must  carry  the  greatest  weight,  "  that  Scandinavian 
literature  has  produced  its  best  in  Ibsen's  dramas." 

Ibsen's  plays  are  not  likely  to  become  popular  any  more 
than  Goethe's  dramas  or  Shakespeare's  tragedies.  Apart 
from  their  portrayal  of  certain  aspects  of  human  life,  which 
most  people  wish  buried  out  of  sight,  they  demand  the 
exercise  on  the  part  of  the  audience  of  powers  of  insight, 
memory,  imagination  and  reasoning,  which  are  possessed 
by  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  theatre-going  public. 
This  kind  of  drama  is  too  complicated  and  perplexing  to  be 
agreeable;  its  threads  cannot  be  gathered  up  on  coming  in 
at  the  second  or  third  act.  So  the  English  public,  particu- 
larly, prefers  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
Multiplicity  of  events  is  more  important  and  desirable  than 
internal  connexion  and  the  development  of  a  fundamental 
idea.  u  Die  Masse  koennt  ihr  nur  durch  Masse  zwingen." 
Frivolous  amusement  rather  than  stimulation  of  the  imag- 
ination and  intellect  must,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of  the  suc- 
cessful theatre  manager.  Like  the  theatre  director  in  the 
prologue  to  "  Faust,  "  he  must  require  of  the  author: 

"Chiefly  enough  of  incident  prepare! 
They  come  to  look,  and  they  prefer  to  stare. 
Reel  off  a  host  of  threads  before  their  faces, 
So  that  they  gape  in  stupid  wonder:  then 
By  sheer  diffuseness  you  have  won  their  graces, 
And  are  at  once  most  popular  of  men. 

If  you've  a  piece,  why,  just  in  pieces  give  it: 
A  hash,  a  stew  will  bring  success,  believe  it! 
'Tis  easily  displayed,  and  easy  to  invent. 
What  use,  a  whole  compactly  to  present? 
Your  hearers  pick  and  pluck,  as  soon  as  they  receive  it." 
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But  in  Ibsen's  best  plays  comparatively  little  external 
action  occurs;  and  the  situations  are  developed  directly  to- 
wards the  inevitable  conclusion. 

Ibsen's  dramas  demand  for  their  successful  presentation 
the  very  greatest  skill  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  actors 
and  actresses.  In  such  plays  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  words 
should  be  heard  by  the  audience  without  any  effort ;  since 
nearly  every  word  supplies  a  thread  in  the  development  of 
the  situation.  In  a  spectacular  play,  or  roystering  farce,  or 
ordinary  melodrama,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  important 
to  catch  the  exact  words ;  so  long  as  the  general  drift  of  the 
actors'  speeches  is  understood,  one  may  be  quite  happy.  But 
in  a  drama  of  the  Ibsen  type,  the  words  are  all  important,  the 
gestures  less  so,  and  the  dresses  nothing  in  comparison.  Per- 
fectly articulate  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  actors  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  their  enjoyment.  It  is  much  easier  for  play- 
wrights who  laugh  and  cry  according  to  traditional  prescrip- 
tions to  portray  surprises,  swoons,  intrigues  and  murders,  which 
are  the  commonplace  theatrical  fare,  than  to  substitute  for 
these  the  incidents  and  catastrophes  of  spiritual  history.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  older  artists,  brought  up  on  conventional 
tragic  scenes,  prefer  to  retain  them,  since  they  offer  them 
greater  professional  opportunities.  The  danger  with  the 
conventional  actor,  who  supposes  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
bad  without  being  a  villain  or  self-sacrificing  without  being 
a  hero,  is  that  under  his  interpretation  Ibsen's  plays  are 
liable  to  be  degraded  into  melodrama  or  farcical  comedy. 
Managers  of  theatres  will  also  hold  to  these  latter  so 
long  as  they  are  commercial  successes.  A  well-known 
English  manager  has  pitied  Ibsen  for  his  incapacity  to 
produce  effective  plays,  declaring  that  he  sees  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  to  make  Hedda  Gabler  a  real  play. 
His  case,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  wittily  remarked, 
1 '  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving,  who  saw 
exactly  what  ought  to  be  done  to  make  a  real  play  of 
Goethe's  Faust  and  got  Mr.  Wills  to  do  it."  All  who  ever 
saw  Irving  in  this  piece  must  have  been  painfully  impressed 
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by  the  glaring  mutilation  and  caricature  of  the  original. 
Even  those  who  witness  Ibsen's  plays  with  distaste  or 
weariness  will  probably  return  to  the  accustomed  theatrical 
diet  with  a  keener  consciousness  of  its  artificialities.  Ibsen 
occupies,  to  accept  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Shaw's,  a  position  in 
the  history  of  the  drama  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
naturalistic  and  impressionistic  school  of  French  artists  in 
the  development  of  painting.  Just  as  this  school  has  un- 
doubtedly exercised  a  greater  influence  than  the  number 
of  its  direct  and  immediate  adherents  would  indicate; 
so  Ibsen  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  than  the  number  of 
dramatic  writers  who  have  expressly  followed  him  might 
lead  us  to  suppose.  He  has  reformed  and  will,  we  trust, 
continue  to  reform  playwrights  who  are  even  opposed  to  him. 

J.  W.  A.  Hickson 
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FOR  THE  beginnings  of  the  movement,  which  resulted  in 
the  Convention  bringing  about  the  reduction  in  the  rates 
of  British  periodicals,  we  must  go  back  for  some  years.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  set  on  foot  at  the  moment  when 
the  affairs  of  the  Post  Office  had  reached  that  point  of  pros- 
perity which  gave  it  freedom  to  think  of  other  things  besides 
questions  of  domestic  ways  and  means.  For  many  years 
the  Department  had  laboured  under  a  crippling  deficit,  which 
forbade  the  consideration  of  schemes  that  seemed  to  involve 
additional  expenditures,  and  it  was  only  when  the  deficits 
gave  sure  signs  of  disappearing  that  the  Department  could 
raise  its  eyes  from  its  internal  affairs,  and  see  what  could  be 
done  as  a  member  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  movement,  which  was  crowned  by  the  granting  of  the 
intellectual  preference,  was  fairly  embarked  in  1898,  when, 
owing  to  the  initiative  of  this  country,  the  Imperial  Penny 
postage  was  established.  This  measure  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote trade,  and  still  more  to  make  easy  the  communications 
which  flowed  between  the  British  immigrants  and  those  who 
were  left  in  the  old  home.  When  the  new  settlers  found  that 
they  could  keep  up  their  old  associations  at  no  more  cost  than 
the  postage  on  letters  circulating  between  two  towns  in  Eng- 
land, they  were  encouraged  to  write  freely,  and  thus  the 
sentiments  which  they  had  brought  with  them  to  this  coun- 
try remained  fresh  and  unimpaired.  But  it  was  felt  at  once 
that  the  measure  was  only  a  partial  one.  While  letters  are  still 
the  mediums  by  which  the  intimacies  of  domestic  fife  are  main- 
tained between  friends,  they  no  longer  serve  as  means  for  the 
imparting  of  information  of  a  public  character,  nor  did  they 
ever  serve  in  any  large  degree  to  give  information  of  what  is 
being  done  in  the   fields  of  science   or  speculation.    The 
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newspapers  and  magazines  have  performed  these  functions, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  aims  of  the  promoters  of  the  Penny- 
postage  could  not  be  considered  achieved,  while  the  postal 
arrangements  operated  to  prevent  the  easy  movement  of  the 
vehicles  of  current  science,  speculation  and  literature  within 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  was  well,  indeed 
necessary,  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the  domestic  affec- 
tions of  those  leaving  their  old  homes  should  be  kept  active, 
but  it  was  no  less  necessary  that  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
should  participate  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  whole. 

At  the  time  the  Imperial  Penny  post  was  adopted,  the 
question  of  lower  rates  on  newspapers  and  magazines  was 
mooted,  and  after  the  return  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
Canada,  there  was  some  official  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
but  the  question  does  not  appear  to  have  been  brought  ex- 
pressly before  the  public  until  1902.  In  that  year,  the  Imperial 
Conference  sat  in  London,  and  among  the  resolutions  offered 
for  acceptance  by  the  Council  was  one  which  pointed  out  the 
immense  importance  of  periodical  literature  in  moulding 
public  opinion,  and  declared  the  desirability  of  every  part  of 
the  Empire  taking  steps  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transmission 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  circulating  within  the  Empire. 
At  that  time,  the  postage  rate  between  Great  Britain  and 
every  other  part  of  the  Empire  was  one  cent  for  every  two 
ounces  or  fraction  of  two  ounces.  This  rate  was  fixed  not 
by  the  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  by  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
and  was  the  same  rate  as  was  applied  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals  passing  anywhere  within  the  civilized  world.  It 
cost  no  more  to  send  a  paper  from  Canada  to  Russia  than  to 
England  or  to  any  of  the^British  Colonies.  At  this  time  Canada 
was  receiving  from  the  United  States,  through  the  Post  Office, 
newspapers  and  periodicals  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  lb., 
that  is  one-eighth  the  rate  charged  on  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals sent  to  this  country  from  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  in  quite 
a  peculiar  sense,  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  one  postal 
territory.  The  rate  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  was  one  cent  per  lb.  when  they  were 
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sent  from  publishers  to  subscribers.  If  the  domestic  rate  in 
the  United  States  had  happened  to  be  nothing  at  all,  then 
under  the  Convention  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
newspapers  and  periodicals  would  have  come  into  Canada  and 
been  delivered  to  subscribers  without  any  postal  charge 
whatever. 

The  resolution  had  been  laid  before  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference in  the  summer  of  1902,  and  the  Postmaster  General 
of  Canada  waited  a  reasonable  time  to  see  if  any  action  was 
to  be  taken  thereon.  As  the  resolution  appeared  to  fall 
fruitless  so  far  as  the  Post  Office  Departments  within  the 
Empire  were  concerned,  he  caused  letters  to  be  written  to 
every  Colony  within  the  Empire,  drawing  their  attention  to 
the  motion  before  the  Imperial  Council,  and  stating  that,  in 
pursuance  of  it,  Canada  was  prepared  to  send  its  newspapers 
and  periodicals  to  every  part  of  the  Empire  at  the  Canadian 
domestic  rates.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be  done  unless  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  various  Colonies  would  be  willing 
to  accept  them  on  those  terms,  and  each  Department  was 
asked  whether  it  would  consent  to  receiving  Canadian  news- 
papers and  periodicals  at  the  Canadian  inland  rates  of  postage. 
The  effect  of  the  proposition  was  that  a  subscriber  to  a  Cana- 
dian newspaper,  residing  in  Great  Britain  or  any  of  her 
Colonies,  could  receive  it  without  paying  more  postage  than 
a  Canadian  subscriber  would  pay.  As  this  rate  is  the  nominal 
one  of  one  half  cent  per  pound,  the  proposition  made  by 
Canada,  if  accepted  by  the  Empire  at  large,  would  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  dissemination  of  information  concern- 
ing the  social,  political  or  other  activities  of  Canada  anywhere 
throughout  the  Empire  for  charges  which  were  practically 
insignificant.  The  proposition  was  coupled  with  an  expression 
of  willingness  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  accept  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  any  one  part  of  the  Empire  if 
paid  at  the  rates  of  postage  charged  in  the  inland  service  of 
such  part  of  the  Empire. 

The  proposition  made  by  Canada  was  received  by  Great 
Britain  in  a  spirit  of  reserve.   Canadian  newspapers  and  period- 
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icals  were  to  be  allowed  entrance  into  Great  Britain  when  paid 
at  the  Canadian  inland  rates,  but  on  no  account  was  this 
to  be  taken  as  a  concession  of  lower  rates  on  British  newspapers 
and  periodicals  addressed  to  places  in  Canada.  A  number  of 
the  Colonies  agreed  to  accept  Canadian  newspapers  and 
periodicals  at  the  Canadian  rates  of  postage,  but  none  of  them 
except  New  Zealand  made  a  reciprocal  offer.  New  Zealand 
made  an  offer  of  one  penny  per  newspaper  weighing  up  to 
eight  ounces,  on  all  papers  coming  to  Canada,  which  was  gladly 
accepted  by  this  country.  Since  that  date,  New  Zealand 
has  extended  its  offer  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  has 
been  accepted  by  many  of  the  Colonies.  A  number  of  the 
Colonies  declined  to  allow  Canadian  newspapers  to  enter  into 
their  circulation  except  at  the  rate  then  paid,  that  is,  the  Pos- 
tal Union  rate  of  one  cent  per  two  ounces.  Their  reason 
for  declining  Canada's  offer  was  to  avoid  embarrassment  with 
their  own  people.  They  did  not  feel  that  they  could  recipro- 
cate with  Canada,  that  is,  to  allow  their  people  a  specially 
low  rate  when  sending  their  newspapers  to  this  country,  and 
they  foresaw  dissatisfaction  if  the  Canadian  correspondents 
of  their  people  were  given  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  rates 
in  the  interchange  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  But  with 
several  the  objection  went  further  than  that.  They  feared 
that  their  own  domestic  rates  would  be  imperilled,  if  their 
people  became  aware  that  the  Canadian  rates  were  so  exceed- 
ingly low.  In  but  few  countries  is  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  given  special  encouragement.  Even 
in  Great  Britain,  while  there  is  a  low  rate  of  postage  on  news- 
papers, the  rate  on  magazines  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
international  rate  fixed  by  the  Postal  Union  for  printed  matter 
generally,  that  is,  one  half  penny  per  two  oz.  In  most  of  the 
Colonies,  not  even  newspapers  are  conceded  a  lower  rate  than 
the  general  one  fixed  for  printed  matter.  The  postal  ad- 
ministrations can  see  no  reason  for  giving  a  rate  which  seems 
to  them  less  than  self  supporting,  and  they  would  not  welcome 
pressure  on  the  part  of  their  public,  such  as  might  be  expected 
if  the  inwardness  of  Canada's  policy  and  practice  were  under- 
stood. 
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The  British  public,  however,  were  not  long  in  grasping 
the  importance  of  Canada's  action.  The  administration  was 
made  subject  to  two  attacks :  one,  from  those  who  desired  to 
foster  the  diffusion  of  Imperial  sentiment  throughout  the 
Empire ;  the  other,  from  the  British  publisher,  who  clamoured 
for  a  reduction  in  the  inland  rate  on  periodical  publications. 
The  latter  would,  in  view  of  the  Post  Office,  be  fatal  to  the 
revenues  of  the  Department.  The  officials  professed  to  be 
unable  to  define  a  periodical  publication  in  terms  sufficiently 
exact  to  mark  it  off  from  vast  quantities  of  other  printed 
matter,  which  it  resembled  in  certain  aspects.  They  had 
placed  before  them,  the  Contemporary  Review,  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  the  Court  Calendar  and  the  London  Directory,  and 
asked  themselves  what  were  the  characteristics  of  the  two  first, 
which  would  warrant  their  acceptance  as  magazines,  and  which, 
being  absent  from  the  two  last,  would  enable  the  Department 
to  reject  them  as  such,  and  to  justify  their  action  before  all 
the  world.  They  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Contempor- 
ary and  Nineteenth  Century  were  magazines,  or  that  the  Court 
Calendar  and  the  London  Directory  were  not  entitled  to  be  so 
regarded,  but  where  were  the  infallible  signs  ?  They  would 
have  to  consider  many  periodical  publications,  whose  charac- 
teristics were  not  so  sharply  defined  as  those  mentioned,  and 
which  ran  more  closely  towards  the  borderland  which  separated 
the  true  magazine  from  the  spurious,  and  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  make  a  definition  which  could  be  safely 
applied.  Accordingly,  even  had  the  Department  been  disposed 
to  concede  the  validity  of  the  argument  for  the  special  treat- 
ment of  magazines,  which  they  intimate  was  more  than 
doubtful,  they  would  have  considered  themselves  estopped  by 
the  want  of  an  adequate,  self -working  definition  of  a  magazine. 

With  the  question  of  inland  rates  was  inevitably  bound 
up  the  other  question  of  the  rates  to  Canada.  The  inland 
rate  on  magazines  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  on  magazines 
to  Canada,  that  is,  a  half  penny  per  two  ounces,  and  any 
proposition  affecting  the  rate  to  Canada  necessarily  involved 
the  inland  rates  as  well,  as  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that, 
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in  the  absence  of  special  conditions,  the  British  public  would 
endure  a  higher  charge  on  magazines  passing  between  two 
towns  in  Great  Britain,  than  was  allowed  on  magazines 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  Canada.  A  Departmental  com- 
mittee, appointed  to  enquire  into  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
inland  rates,  reported  that  the  anticipated  loss  of  a  general 
reduction  would  be  greater  than  the  Department  could  afford 
to  bear. 

Thus  the  matter  of  rates  stood  until  1905.  The  very  low 
rates  allowed  by  the  Canadian  Department  on  newspapers 
and  magazines  posted  for  Great  Britain  was  quietly  pro- 
ducing its  natural  result  on  the  mind  of  the  British  public. 
Questions  were  being  asked  as  to  whether  it  could  be  a  fact 
that  the  very  high  rates  charged  in  Great  Britain  were  neces- 
sary. Canada's  experience  rendered  the  answer  doubtful,  as  it 
was  claimed  that,  although  Canada  had  an  immense  territory 
with  a  sparse  population  to  serve,  and  had  four  years  before 
reduced  her  domestic  rate  on  letters  to  two  cents  an  ounce, 
and  had  accepted  the  penny  rate  of  two  cents  per  half  ounce 
within  the  Empire,  she  was  gradually  surmounting  an  enor- 
mous deficits.  In  the  year  1903  Canada  was  able  to  proclaim 
that  the  era  of  deficits  was  past.  With  these  facts  carrying 
home  their  lesson  to  the  British  mind,  a  renewal  of  the  struggle 
for  the  lowering  of  the  barriers,  which  prevented  the  free 
dissemination  of  British  periodical  literature  in  so  important 
a  Colony  as  Canada,  could  not  be  long  delayed. 

On  the  22nd.  February,  1905,  a  resolution  was  introduced 
into  the  Canadian  Senate  by  Sir  George  Drummond:  "  That 
the  attention  of  the  Government  be  directed  to  the  local, 
foreign  and  Imperial  postal  charges,  with  the  view  of  remedying 
certain  inequalities  therein,  and  the  Senate  affirm  the  princi- 
ple that  the  conveyance  of  letters,  newspapers,  books,  periodi- 
cals, etc.,  should  be  at  a  lower  scale  of  charges  within  the 
Empire  than  at  the  time  ruling  within  any  foreign  country." 
Sir  George  Drummond,  in  speaking  to  the  resolution,  placed 
in  salient  contrast  the  various  postal  rates  between  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  and  between  Canada  and  the  United  States — 
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the  Imperial  letter  rate  of  two  cents  per  half  ounce  with  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce;  the 
Canada-Great  Britain  postcard  charge  of  two  cents  with  the 
Canada-United  States  charge  of  one  cent.  But  it  was  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  rates  to  which  he  gave  particular 
attention.  He  declared  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  two  ounces  or 
eight  cents  per  lb.  to  be  indefensible  however  it  was  regarded. 
Place  it  alongside  of  the  rate  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain 
of  one  cent  per  lb.,  or  observe  that  it  meant  a  charge  of  $175 
a  ton,  which  Sir  George  Drummond  stated  to  be  ten  times 
greater  than  the  cost  of  ocean  conveyance  warranted. 

At  the  time  these  charges  were  being  exacted  by  the 
British  Post  Office,  the  American  News  Company  was  bringing 
British  periodicals  to  New  York  for  $2  per  100  lb.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  high  rate  was  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
mission of  British  periodical  literature  to  Canada,  and  as 
the  rate  for  the  same  class  of  matter  from  the  United  States 
was  only  one  cent  per  lb.,  the  result  was  that  nearly  all  the 
periodical  reading  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadians  came 
from  the  United  States.  Sir  George  Drummond  pointed  out 
the  serious  consequences,  political,  commercial  and  social, 
of  this  intellectual  divorce  between  Canada  and  the  mother 
land,  and  of  the  growing  intimacy  between  Canada  and  the 
great  Republic  to  the  south,  and  urged  that  the  attention 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  people  be  directed  to  these  facts. 
Sir  George  Drummond  was  vigourously  supported  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Scott,  and  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

A  little  later  than  the  date  on  which  this  resolution  was 
adopted — on  the  16th  March,  1905 — a  deputation  consisting 
of  a  number  of  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
among  whom  was  the  present  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton,  waited  upon  Lord  Stanley,  the  Postmaster  General, 
to  urge  upon  him  the  desirability  of  some  action  looking 
towards  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  postage  on  British 
newspapers  and  magazines  addressed  to  the  Colonies.      The 
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deputation  was  introduced  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  who,  as  a 
Canadian,  was  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  this  country. 
His  argument  followed  well-beaten  lines,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  short  paragraph  from  his  speech:  "British  trade 
is  naturally  affected  by  the  competition  of  American  ad- 
vertisements :  in  other  words,  the  higher  postal  rate  on  news- 
papers and  magazines  going  to  our  Colonies  is  practically  a 
tax  upon  the  advertisements  of  British  goods  and  manufactures 
upon  the  production  of  British  publishing  houses,  upon  British 
printing  and  upon  British  authorship :  it  provides  protection 
for  American  publishers :  it  retards  the  development  of  mutual 
understanding  and  reciprocity  of  feelings  and  sentiments :  it  is 
a  handicap  upon  information  concerning  the  industrial  and 
commercial  output  of  this  country  and  of  general  commercial 
trade :  it  tends  to  place  Canada,  its  thought,  feeling,  business 
methods,  and  commercial  life,  under  an  American  instead  of 
British  influence.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  premium  upon  Canadian 
and  American  reciprocity."  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  concluded 
by  reading  a  petition  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association,  by  the  President  of  the  British  Empire 
League,  by  the  late  Premier  of  Ontario,  and  by  the  heads  of  the 
Canadian  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which 
he  took  to  be  fully  representative  of  the  industry,  the  thought 
and  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  petition  set  forth 
the  unsatisfactory  circulation  of  British  weeklies  and  month- 
lies, and  urged  that  the  rate  of  postage  be  reduced  to  one 
penny  per  lb.  General  Laurie,  who  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  also  spoke  of  the  reduction 
in  the  rates,  and  suggested  that  Canada  might  perhaps  bear 
part  of  the  burden  by  carrying  the  British  newspapers  and 
magazines  addressed  to  Canada  free  of  cost  from  Liverpool 
in  the  Canadian  steamers. 

Lord  Stanley,  the  Postmaster  General,  gave  the  deputa- 
tion no  reason  to  hope  that  their  desires  would  be  met.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  American  publisher  enjoyed  an  advantage 
arising  from  his  proximity  to  Canada  which  could  not  be 
overcome,  but  that,  setting  aside  that  advantage,  if  Great 
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Britain  were  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  United 
States,  it  could  only  be  by  reducing  the  British  rate  to  an 
equality  with  the  American  rate,  that  is,  from  four  pence 
to  a  half  penny  per  lb.  This  rate  would  be  lower  than  the 
inland  rate,  and  he  asked  whether  any  member  present  would 
be  prepared  to  justify  a  lower  rate  to  Canada  than  the  rate 
to  a  town  in  his  own  constituency.  The  half  penny  rate  to 
Canada  would  be  inevitably  the  stepping  stone  to  a  reduction 
in  the  inland  rate,  and  in  the  rate  to  other  colonies.  The  amount 
of  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would  be  appalling.  He  could  not 
tell  the  effect,  but  an  examination  of  the  American  Depart- 
mental reports  led  him  to  believe  that  the  large  surplus  that 
the  British  Post  Office  turns  into  the  Treasury  would  be 
practically  wiped  out. 

This  was  the  last  word  of  the  late  British  Government 
on  this  question.  When  the  present  Government  assumed 
office  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  became  Postmaster  General, 
he  was  at  once  approached  on  the  matter.  As  a  member  of 
the  deputation  which  waited  on  Lord  Stanley,  he  might 
be  taken  as  having  committed  himself  to  the  views  of  the 
petitioners,  but  having  crossed  the  threshold  of  office,  he 
became  cautious,  and  the  reply  he  made  to  an  enquiry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  8th  March,  1906,  was  scarcely  more 
encouraging  than  the  position  taken  by  Lord  Stanley.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  four  pence  per  lb.,  which  was 
charged  on  newspapers,  high  as  it  appeared  to  be,  was  in  real- 
ity not  high  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  service,  and 
that  a  general  reduction  in  the  rates  to  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
inland  service,  to  a  point  which  would  meet  the  conditions 
in  Canada,  would  involve  the  country  in  a  loss  of  revenue  which 
could  not  be  undertaken  by  the  British  Government.  He 
recognized,  however,  the  peculiar  situation  of  Canada,  and 
stated  that,  if  the  object  they  all  had  at  heart  was  to  be  at- 
tained, it  could  only  be  by  some  special  arrangement,  entailing 
probably  some  sacrifice  on  either  side,  and  in  a  form  which 
would  not  create  a  precedent. 

Shortly  after  this  date,  negotiations  were  opened  between 
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the  British  and  the  Canadian  departments  along  lines  indicated 
by  the  closing  words  of  the  answer  to  the  enquiry  in  the  House. 
The  proposition  must  be  of  a  special  character,  involving  mutual 
sacrifices,  and  in  a  form  which  would  prevent  the  arrangement 
from  becoming  a  precedent.  The  key  to  the  situation  was 
the  arrangement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  by 
which  each  country  sent  correspondence  of  all  classes  to  the 
other  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  governed  the  inland 
service  in  the  country  of  origin.  So  long  as  this  was  in  force, 
the  rates  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  both  countries 
being  little  more  than  nominal,  so  long  would  it  be  impossible 
for  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  a  special  arrangement  with 
Canada.  The  United  States  rate  to  Canada  was  but  one 
cent  per  lb.,  and  the  lowest  rate  that  Great  Britain  would 
consent  to  consider  was  a  penny  or  two  cents  per  lb. 

Matters  had  reached  a  crisis  in  the  arrangement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  whether  Great  Britain 
had  to  be  considered  or  not,  Canada  would  have  been  com- 
pelled in  her  own  interest  to  insist  upon  a  review  of  her 
relations  with  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  The  terms  of  the  convention  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  adopted  as  far  back  as 
1875,  when  Canada  was  much  less  advanced  industrially  than 
she  is  to-day.  The  business  of  publication  in  this  country 
was  confined  to  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  while 
these  met  certain  obvious  needs  of  an  intelligent  community, 
and  met  them  very  well,  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
did  little  to  foster  the  higher  intellectual  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. We  had  to  look  abroad  for  all  periodical  literature  of 
the  better  class,  and  as  the  only  sources  of  supply  for  an 
English-speaking1  community  were  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  average  Canadian  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  United  States  for  his  periodical  reading  matter,  as  the 
postage  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada  were 
prohibitive. 

At  that  time,  therefore,  it  was  almost  pure  gain  to  Canada 
to  have  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  which  made 
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Canadians  participate  on  equal  terms  with  United  States 
citizens  in  the  benefits  of  the  United  States  postal  service. 
But  as  the  time  passed,  conditions  changed.  Canada  became 
ambitious  to  have  a  periodical  literature,  which  would  express 
her  own  growing  aspirations  towards  nationality.  However 
high  the  character  of  the  best  magazines  in  the  United  St  a  t  es 
might  be,  they  were  not  Canadian,  and  therefore  fell  short ,  in 
essential  respects,  of  what  was  required  in  the  periodical  litera- 
ture which  must  contribute  largely  to  the  education  of  the 
Canadian  people.  What  was  desired  was  a  periodical  litera- 
ture published  in  this  country  which  would  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  periodical  literature  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  But  the  Postal  Convention  with  the  United 
States  rendered  this  practically  impossible.  Canadian  pub- 
lishers, who  sought  to  break  the  way  for  magazines  winch 
would  in  the  course  of  time  become  a  credit  to  the  country, 
found  the  field  so  completely  occupied  by  the  United  States 
magazines  of  all  classes  that  their  attempts  seemed  hopeless. 
It  was,  also,  observed  that  as  business  methods  developed 
in  the  United  States,  a  change  was  coming  over  the  character 
of  the  magazines.  Where  the  better  class  of  magazines  retained 
the  high  standard  of  their  contents,  their  advertising  space 
became  greatly  enlarged,  until  the  pages  devoted  to  exploiting 
business  enterprises  were  greater  in  number  than  the  literary 
part  of  the  magazines.  Along  with  the  increase  of  the  adver- 
tising space  in  the  better  class  of  magazines,  there  has  grown 
up  a  class  of  periodical  which  is  given  over  almost  exclu- 
sively to  advertising.  The  characteristic  features  of  this 
class  of  periodicals  are  a  few,  short,  often  trashy,  stories,  a 
page  or  two  which  are  obviously  collected  from  other  pub- 
lications, and  a  great  mass  of  advertisements,  frequently  of 
a  sort  that  do  not  obtain  access  to  the  better  publications. 
Periodicals  of  this  sort  are  the  fungi  of  the  literary  world, 
and  they  spread  amazingly.  The  officials  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  in  their  annual  reports  be- 
wailed the  manner  in  which  they  had  become  entangled  with 
these  publications  through  the  want  of  foresight  on  the  part 
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of  their  predecessors.  Their  post  offices  and  railway  mail 
cars  were  being  encumbered  with  the  millions  of  copies  which 
issued  weekly  or  monthly  of  this  matter,  which  the  sober 
judgement  of  the  officials  placed  outside  the  pale  of  reputable 
periodicals.  For  that  Department  there  was  but  little  chance 
of  a  remedy,  as  the  publishers  had  recourse  to  the  courts,  and 
up  to  date  nothing  has  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  abating 
the  evil.  The  service  in  Canada  was  equally  hampered  by 
the  masses  of  trashy  periodicals  which  the  Convention  enabled 
to  flow  as  freely  over  this  country  as  through  the  United 
States.  In  1904  a  partial  remedy  was  sought.  The  Conven- 
tion was  amended  so  as  to  permit  each  country  to  be  the  judge 
of  what  it  would  allow  to  come  from  the  other  country  at 
the  nominal  rate  of  postage  granted  to  publishers.  Thus,  if 
Canada  took  exception  to  one  or  many  United  States  publica- 
tions, alleging  that  it  would  not  give  them  circulation  in  this 
country,  if  published  in  Canada,  it  could  require  the  United 
States  Department  to  prevent  these  publications  from  coming 
into  the  country  unless  they  were  prepaid  with  stamps  at  the 
printed  matter  rate  of  one  cent  per  two  ounces.  This  proved  a 
fairly  effective  check,  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of 
feeling  between  the  two  countries,  which  was  undesirable. 
Publishers  in  the  United  States,  whose  periodicals  were,  so  to 
speak,  blacklisted,  complained  that  they  were  being  treated 
harshly  and  unjustly  by  the  Canadian  Post  Office,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  many  other  publications  admitted  on  the  privi- 
leged terms  which  had  no  more  title  to  favour  than  the  pub- 
lication which  had  been  passed  upon  and  rejected.  This  was 
quite  true,  for  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  administer 
the  amendment  fairly,  it  was  unquestionable  that  there  were 
many  periodicals  of  the  poorer  class  still  coming  in  under  the 
publishers'  privileged  rate.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Cana- 
dian Department  with  its  resources  to  pass  upon  all  the 
periodicals  coming  into  Canada,  and  the  consequence  of 
its  inability  was  a  partial  administration  of  the  law,  which 
was  irritating  to  United  States  publishers,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory to  Canada. 
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To  the  Canadian  publishing  interests,  the  situation  was 
one  of  perplexity  and  doubt.  The  Canadian  Department  had 
certain  definite  views,  based  upon  the  Post  Office  Act,  and  it 
desired  to  apply  these  views  to  the  various  questions  which 
were  submitted  by  publishers.  It  was  unable  to  do  so,  how- 
ever, as  the  Canadian  publishers  were  entitled  to  object  to 
any  regulations  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Department  when 
these  were  found  to  be  stricter  than  those  in  force  in  the 
United  States.  The  double-mindedness  which  was  being 
developed  in  the  Canadian  Department  by  its  efforts  to  give 
effect  to  views  imposed  upon  it  by  its  Statute,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  in  line  with  the  totally  irreconcilable  views  of  the 
United  States  Department,  was  prejudicial  both  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  publishers,  and  it  was  soon  clear  that  the  only 
remedy  lay  in  obtaining  relief  from  the  convention  by  denoun- 
cing the  parts  which  dealt  with  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  making  a  new  convention,  which  would  secure  to  Canada 
the  necessary  liberty  of  action. 

The  amended  convention  made  with  the  United  States 
gave  Canada  two  cardinal  advantages.  It  imposed  a  rate  of 
postage  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  passing  from  either 
country  to  the  other,  which,  judged  by  the  standards  in  other 
countries,  was  not  too  high,  and  yet  was  high  enough  to  give 
to  Canada  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  her  own  publishers. 
Canada  could  now  make  such  regulations  as  seemed  best,  and 
it  was  no  longer  open  to  Canadian  publishers  to  say  that 
United  States  publications  were  being  admitted  to  the  count  ry 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  were  being  conceded  to  them. 
The  second  advantage  was,  that  it  put  Canada  in  a  position 
to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  on  fines  acceptable  to  Great 
Britain.  The  rate  of  postage  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  was  raised  by  the  new  convention  to  one  cent  per  four 
ounces,  and  this  rate  was  high  enough  to  encourage  the  Bri- 
tish Post  Office  to  consider  a  special  arrangement  with  Canada, 
if  the  means  could  be  found  of  making  the  arrangement  of  so 
particular  a  character  that  it  could  not  be  used  as  a  precedent 
for  demands  for  similar  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  British 
public  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
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But  where  were  the  grounds  which  would  justify  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Empire  at  large,  in  lower- 
ing her  rates  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  going  to  Canada, 
while  declining  to  make  any  reduction  either  to  the  British 
public  or  to  any  of  the  other  colonies?  Merely  sentimental 
reasons  would  not  suffice,  as  every  other  part  of  the  Empire 
could  put  up  a  case  of  greater  or  less  strength  on  those  grounds. 
There  must  be  some  concession  on  the  part  of  Canada,  which 
the  others  were  not  in  a  position  to  make,  and  the  means  by 
which  Canada  could  make  this  concession  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  part  of  the  British  mails  for  Canada  were  carried  by  a 
Canadian  line  of  steamers.  For  this  service  the  British  Post 
Office  paid  the  ordinary  transit  charges  to  the  Canadian  Post 
Office,  and  if  the  Canadian  Post  Office  would  agree  to  forego 
those  charges,  a  low  postage  rate  could  be  allowed.  v  'j$| 

It  was  on  these  lines  that  the  agreement  was  reached 
between  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  rate  was  reduced 
from  four  pence  per  lb.  to  a  penny  per  lb.  on  all  British  news- 
papers and  magazines  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Canadian  line  of 
steamers,  and  Canada  agreed  to  take  from  the  docks  at  Liver- 
pool all  such  British  newspapers  and  magazines  as  were  ten- 
dered for  conveyance  by  the  Canadian  line  of  steamers,  and 
carry  them  across  the  Atlantic,  free  of  charge. 

Thus,  then,  was  the  apparently  impossible  achieved. 
When  the  will  to  carry  the  scheme  into  execution  manifested 
itself,  the  way  was  soon  found.  The  British  Post  Office  was 
able  to  see  the  means  by  which,  when  a  general  reduction  was 
impracticable,  the  case  of  Canada  could  be  segregated  from  the 
case  of  the  Empire  at  large,  when  the  pressure  from  the  head 
of  the  Department  was  serious  enough.  That  the  scheme  had 
not  run  ahead  of  public  opinion  in  the  two  countries,  but  that 
it  was  eagerly  awaited,  is  clear  from  the  immediate  bound  for- 
ward in  the  volume  of  periodical  literature  coming  from  Great 
Britain  to  Canada.  In  cases  of  this  sort  it  is  not  usual  for  a 
very  prompt  response  to  be  given  by  the  public.  Some  time 
seems  necessary  for  the  digestion  of  the  scheme,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plans  for  taking  advantage  of  it.    But  in 
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this  case,  no  sooner  had  the  reduction  been  announced  in 
the  two  countries  than  steps  began  to  be  taken  to  exploit  the 
new  situation  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  catalogues  of  the 
leading  newsdealers  were  all  supplemented  by  columns  giving 
the  special  rates  to  Canada,  and  several  of  the  largest  publishers 
of  periodical  literature  sent  their  agents  to  Canada  to  look 
over  the  new  field  opened  to  them. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
coming  to  Canada  from  Great  Britain  has  been  beyond  all 
precedent.  Comparing  the  total  number  of  mail  bags 
sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada  by  both  Canadian  and 
New  York  routes  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1907, 
with  the  number  sent  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1906, 
there  is  an  increase  of  47  per  cent.,  which  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  any  previous  increase ;  but,  in  order  to  come  more  exactly 
to  the  figures  which  indicate  the  actual  increase  which  is  due 
to  the  reduction  in  rates,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  bags  which  reached  Canada  from  Great  Britain  by  the 
Canadian  line  alone,  since  it  is  by  the  Canadian  line  only 
that  British  newspapers  and  periodicals  may  be  sent  at  the  re- 
duced rate  of  postage.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June 
of  this  year,  the  number  of  bags  of  British  mail  coming  to  Can- 
ada by  the  Canadian  line  is  146  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  year  1906.  The  growth  of  the 
business  is  still  in  its  beginnings,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  volume  of  British  periodical  literature  read 
in  Canada  will  at  no  distant  date  reach  great  proportions, 
with  marked  consequences  to  the  intellectual  and  commercial 
life  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

RODOLPHE   LEMIEUX 


EELTGIOUS   EDUCATION 

IN  these  days  of  educational  uncertainty,  there  is  comfort 
in  turning  to  a  system  which  is  settled  and  fixed.  There 
are  two  main  views  of  education.  The  one  is,  that  it  has 
to  do  chiefly  with  the  affairs  of  this  world ;  the  second,  that 
it  is  other-worldly  in  its  aim.  Speaking  generally,  these 
divergent  opinions  are  held  by  Protestants,  and  Catholics, 
respectively.  In  Catholic  countries  a  system  of  clerical 
education  prevails;  in  Protestant  countries  the  schools  are 
secular. 

There  are  few  communities  which  are  so  uncompromis- 
ingly Catholic  as  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  few  which  are 
so  protestingly  Protestant  as  Ontario.  Accordingly,  the  two 
opposing  systems  have  grown  up  side  by  side  in  their 
original  purity.  In  Ontario  the  schools  are  free  from  theo- 
logical teaching;  in  Quebec  they  are  frankly  clerical.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  nothing  could  be  more  admirable, 
but  that  would  be  too  large  a  task.  The  present  intention 
is  to  consider  one  system  alone,  leaving  to  Ontario  the  con- 
genial task  of  glorifying  an  education  from  which  every 
vestige  of  religious  teaching  has  been  removed. 

In  the  outset  it  is  well  to  set  forth  somewhat  formally 
the  two  opposing  doctrines.  In  Ontario  the  most  recent 
statement  of  one  side  of  the  case  is  contained  in  "  The  Uni- 
versity Act,"  1906:  M  No  religious  test  shall  be  required,  nor 
shall  religious  observances  be  imposed."  The  Board,  how- 
ever, may  make  regulations  touching  the  attendance  of 
students  on  public  worship  in  their  own  churches,  under 
their  own  ministers,  "  provided  always  that  attendance  on 
such  forms  of  worship  shall  not  be  compulsory  on  any 
student." 

So  late  as  January,  1907,  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
the  Archbishop  of  Montreal  restated  the  other  side  of  the 
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case,  and  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
regard  to  education  in  non-sectarian  schools.  In  a  formal 
pronouncement  he  said:  "Every  school  of  this  nature — 
and  Catholics  must  know  it — is  condemned,  because  (it  is 
Leo  XIII.  whom  I  quote)  there  is  nothing  more  pernicious 
and  more  apt  to  ruin  the  integrity  of  the  faith  and  turn 
young  people  from  the  paths  of  truth.  Never  will  such  a 
school  be  established  at  Rawdon  or  at  any  other  place  in 
this  Catholic  province." 

This  statement  of  Archbishop  Bruchesi  from  his  chair 
may  well  define  the  attitude  of  the  Church.  The  report  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  Laval  University  for  1905-6,  which 
was  read  at  the  exercises  closing  the  sessions  of  those  years, 
may  be  taken  as  representing  University  opinion.  It  was 
stated  officially  as  follows :  "  to  separate  religious  teaching — 
dogmatic  and  moral — from  scientific  teaching — literary  and 
technical — is  to  establish  an  impossible  neutrality;  and 
even,  if  such  could  be  realized,  absolutely  immoral. " 

To  make  perfectly  sure  that  all  educated  Catholic  opinion 
is  at  one  upon  this  point,  we  shall  cite  a  representative  from 
the  classical  colleges  which  stand  between  the  university 
and  the  schools.  The  annual  announcement  of  the  College 
Bourget  puts  the  matter  plainly:  "  Religion  being  the  base 
and  principal  object  of  education  and  society,  consequently 
a  complete  course  of  religious  instruction  is  pursued  in  the 
College." 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  that  form  of 
education  which,  with  some  degree  of  vagueness,  is  called 
"  higher."  We  must  not  overlook  the  view  which  prevails 
in  the  public  schools,  as  such  places  of  instruction  are  called 
in  other  countries.  In  a  document  like  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  which  gives  an 
account  of  public  monies  expended,  it  might  be  considered 
improper,  or  at  any  rate  injudicious,  to  set  forth  the 
abstract  basis  of  education.  The  volume,  however,  con- 
tains a  statement  of  fact  which  confirms  the  impression 
hat,   in   the    opinion    of  those   who    have    thought    most 
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about  the  matter,  education  is  not  a  matter  of  compromise. 

It  would  be  inconvenient  to  cover  in  a  general  statement 
the  practice  which  prevails  in  various  countries.  In  the 
United  States  each  State  follows  its  own  system.  In  some 
there  is  a  compromise;  in  others,  a  complete  divorce  of  edu- 
cation from  religion.  In  England  there  is  a  tincture  of 
religious  instruction;  but  it  does  not  extend  much  beyond 
drawing  a  map  of  Palestine,  and  inculcating  good  manners. 
In  the  United  States  classics  and  religion  were  abolished; 
but  both  are  gradually  coming  back. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  "  North  America  Act,"  the 
control  of  education  was  handed  over  to  the  governments 
of  the  various  provinces.  It  is  worth  enquiring  how  this 
has  resulted  in  so  far  as  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  concerned. 
The  whole  system  is  under  the  control  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  assisted  by  an  executive,  called  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which,  for  purposes  of  more 
effective  administration,  is  divided  into  two  Committees, 
for  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Schools  respectively.  These  Committees  never  meet  in 
general  council,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  each  Com- 
mittee is  supreme  within  its  own  sphere.  We  are  not  now 
concerned  with  what  the  Protestants  do.  Our  main  interest 
lies  with  the  Catholics.  This  Committee  is  composed  of 
twenty-eight  members,  and  is  nicely  balanced.  The  Bishops 
do  not  constitute  a  majority;  but,  with  the  Vicar  Apostolic, 
they  are  half  the  number.  The  other  fourteen  are  faithful 
sons  of  the  Church,  and  it  may  readily  be  understood  that 
such  a  body  of  educationalists  would  not  be  guilty  of  any 
revolutionary  conduct. 

It  should  be  said  that  we  are  speaking  entirely  of  the 
education  which  is  provided  for  Catholics,  and  paid  for  by 
them.  They  form  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
and  yet  make  not  the  slightest  suggestion  as  to  how  children 
of  other  faiths  shall  be  educated.  This  reticence  of  expres- 
sion might  well  be  considered  by  those  who  speak  most 
loudly  of  "clerical  intolerance,"  and  hold  fast  to  the  hatreds 
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of  those  ages  when  both  parties  were  equally  arrogant,  if  not 
equally  ignorant. 

If  sufficient  has  not  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
education  of  Catholics  in  Quebec  is  religious,  without  com- 
promise, an  examination  of  the  annual  announcements  of 
the  institutions  will  serve  to  confirm  the  impression,  espe- 
cially if  the  calendars  of  the  classical  colleges  be  chosen. 
It  is  in  these  schools  that  secondary  instruction  for  boys  is 
given  by  the  regular  and  secular  clergy.  There  are  nineteen 
of  these  colleges,  all  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Laval, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Mary's  and  Loyola  Colleges,  which 
are  directed  by  the  Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers.  All  follow 
the  same  programme,  which  is  drawn  up  by  the  Superiors 
and  other  representatives  of  each  college,  who,  for  this  pur- 
pose, meet  in  convention  at  Laval  University  every  five 
years. 

In  the  Seminary  of  St.  Hyacinthe  the  course  of  study 
covers  eight  years,  and  the  schedule  for  each  year  begins 
with  religious  instruction.  In  the  elementary  classes  the 
Catechisms  <lu  diocese  is  relied  upon;  for  the  three  following 
years  the  Catechisme  de  Persive'rance  is  employed;  and  in 
the  senior  years  instruction  is  derived  from  Raymond's 
Histoire  apologitique  de  VEglise  and  Schouppe's  Coura  <J<; 
religion*  In  the  last  two  years  there  is  a  special  course  in 
Dogma.  To  illustrate  further  the  religious  character  of 
these  institutions :  the  calendar  of  the  College  Sainte  Marie 
is  adorned  with  a  sunburst  enclosing  a  crown  of  thorns  with 
sacred  emblems  within;  and  the  annual  announcement  of 
the  College  Bourget  begins  with  the  invocation,  li\"ire 
Jesiis, "  with  a  cross  between  the  words. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  annual  announcements 
of  educational  institutions  will  recall  the  allurements  which 
are  held  out  to  students — museums,  gymnasia,  and  work- 
shops. The  authorities  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Hyacinthe 
offer  quite  other  attractions,  namely,  the  presence  in  the 
College  chapel  of  the  complete  body  of  the  young  martyr  of 
fifteen  years,  St.  Prosper.    A  note  explains  that  the  relic 
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"  is  an  object  of  especial  veneration  by  the  students  and  the 
people  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  who  have  seen  two  great  plagues 
disappear — the  drought  and  the  cholera — as  a  result  of  a 
procession  made  with  the  body  of  the  Saint  along  the  streets 
of  the  town  in  July,  1854." 

Every  Sunday  in  these  colleges  an  hour  is  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals.  Each  stu- 
dent, in  his  respective  grade,  is  required  to  give  both  an  oral 
and  a  written  account  of  matters  previously  explained; 
text-books  suited  to  his  age  and  literary  attainments  are  put 
into  his  hands.  The  diocesan  catechism  and  the  Gospels 
are  given  to  the  youngest  students,  that  is  to  those  following 
the  three  lowest  grades  of  the  classical  course.  In  the  three 
highest  grades,  the  elementary  catechism  is  replaced  by  a 
work  on  Catholic  doctrine,  more  complete,  more  scientific, 
and  more  congenial  to  the  maturer  mind  of  the  student.  In 
every  grade,  the  memorizing  and  recitation  of  the  Gospels  is 
obligatory — in  French,  for  the  youngest  boys;  in  Latin,  for 
those  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  grades ;  and  in  Greek,  for 
the  last  year  students. 

Besides  this  regular  Sunday  course,  other  religious 
exercises  frequently  recall  to  the  young  man's  mind  his 
Christian  duties.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  three  and 
even  four  days  are  exclusively  devoted  to  prayer  and  reflec- 
tion. Preachers,  carefully  selected,  entertain  the  Community 
about  the  great  eternal  truths  taught  by  Our  Lord  and  His 
Holy  Church.  Pious  associations  in  honour  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  and  His  Holy  Mother  have  been  formed,  to  fhese 
most  of  the  students  make  it  a  point  to  belong,  and  these 
entail  special  obligations  of  dignity  and  good  conduct. 

After  rising  at  half-past  five  the  Community  assembles 
in  the  chapel  for  morning  prayer,  a  short  meditation  or 
spiritual  reading,  and  Holy  Mass.  Besides  this,  on  Sunday, 
attendance  at  solemn  High  Mass,  Vespers,  and  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  obligatory.  Weekly  confession 
and  communion  are  earnestly  recommended. 

Before  dinner,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  given  to  the  read- 
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ing  of  the  Gospel  and  a  few  considerations  on  the  Christian 
virtues.  From  6.30  to  7  p.m.,  the  Rosary  is  recited  and 
spiritual  counsels  are  given  by  the  Superior  or  by  a  priest 
appointed  by  him.  Evening  prayers  follow  at  8.15.  These 
are  the  principal  exercises,  intermingled  with  study  and 
recreation.  However  numerous,  they  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  sound  literary  and  physical  training  of  the  young 
man. 

Every  day,  except  Sunday  and  Thursday  in  winter, 
and  Tuesday  in  summer,  three  hours  of  out-door  recreation 
are  given,  during  which  skating,  sliding  and  ball-playing  are 
freely  indulged  in.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  p.m.  in  winter, 
there  is  no  class  work,  but  "conge\"  On  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday,  four  hours  are  spent  in  class  and 
five  in  the  silent  study  hall.  In  summer,  a  whole  day  is  given 
to  rest,  with  but  three  hours  in  the  study  hall.  It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  the  religious  exercises  are  never  omitted. 

The  University  of  Laval  has  for  its  Cardinal  Protector, 
the  Prefect-General  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. Its  supreme  council,  established  by  the  bull  "ntfw1 
r<i r}<i.<  saf/icitudhies,"  is  composed  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Province,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Montreal  is 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  classical  colleges  are  under  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  are  subject  to 
his  inspection.  Nor  are  the  public  schools  left  entirely  with- 
out advice.  During  the  past  year  the  work  of  revising  the 
new  course  of  study  for  Roman  Catholic  schools  was  com- 
pleted. This  work  was  entrusted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Committee  to  Abbe*  G.  Dauth,  Vice-Rector  of  Laval  Univer- 
sity. "  That  distinguished  educationist,"  according  to  the 
public  report,  "spent  over  a  year  in  completing  the  task, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  systems 
followed  in  other  countries  and  of  the  most  renowned  trea- 
tises on  pedagogics."  He  also  obtained  information  from 
certain  communities  of  men  and  women  in  this  country,  and 
was  aided  by  the  experienced  counsels  of  lay  and  ecclesi- 
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astical  teachers  and  of  other  persons  who  are  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  such  as  Abb 6  L.  St.  G.  Lindsay,  inspector 
of  religious  educational  institutions  in  the  arch-diocese  of 
Quebec.  Within  the  last  year  two  normal  schools  were 
opened ;  the  one  by  the  Ursulines  at  Rimouski,  the  other  by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Chicoutimi.  Of  5,414 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  4,812  belong  to  religious 
orders;  the  remainder,  602,  are  drawn  from  the  laity,  but 
are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  a  body  of  men  who  live  in  such  near  agreement 
would  preserve  a  degree  of  harmony  in  the  education  which 
is  offered  in  school,  college,  and  university. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  a  somewhat  close  consideration  of 
the  course  of  study  which  is  followed  in  those  seats  of  learn- 
ing, known  as  classical  colleges.  There  are  nineteen  of  them, 
and  as  the  curriculum  is  much  the  same  in  all,  we  shall  select 
the  course  which  is  followed  in  the  Montreal  College  on  Sher- 
brooke  Street. 

But  let  us  see  first  what  is  understood  by  a  classical 
course.  A  course  is  termed  "  classical "  from  the  classics 
on  its  programme,  the  study  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  English  literature,  by  which  the 
student  is  trained  to  mould  his  thoughts  and  express  his 
ideas  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  standards  of 
pure  literary  beauty. 

A  superficial  glance  over  the  programme  of  the  six 
years  Classical  Course  will  readily  show  in  what  kind  of  work 
the  student  is  engaged  from  his  first  to  his  last  year;  and 
that  his  whole  time  and  mental  energy  are  by  no  means 
absorbed  in  literary  pursuits.  The  Course  is  divided  into 
six  grades,  called  respectively,  on  an  ascending  scale:  Ele- 
ments; Syntax;  Methods;  Versification;  Belles-Lettres ; 
Rhetoric. 

These  six  years  are  completed  by  two  more,  during 
which  the  young  man  is  carefully  trained  in  mental  and 
practical  or  moral  philosophy,  in  Holy  Scripture  and  scien- 
tific apologetics,  in  physics,   chemistry  and  other  natural 
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sciences,  in  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry. 
Before  a  B.A.  degree  is  granted,  examinations  in  the  subjects 
taught  during  these  eight  years  are  required.  About  these 
two  last  important  years  nothing  shall  be  said,  for  they  are 
not  generally  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Classical  Course,  prop- 
erly so-called. 

The  following  is  a  schema  of  the  different  subjects 
taught  to  young  men  in  the  classical  colleges  from  the 
Elements  to  Rhetoric.  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  religious 
studies,  as  I  have  spoken  about  them  in  another  part  of  this 
paper. 

1st  year:  Elements:  Latin. — Latin  Grammar;  recita- 
tions and  daily  exercises  from  French  to  Latin  and    rice 

i .  French, — Close  study  of  the  French  Grammar;  ana- 
lysis of  sentences;  Lafontaine's  Fables  to  memorize. 
English. — Elementary  Reader;  Ollendorff's  exercises,  ver- 
sions, and  themes.  History. — Sacred  History,  Universal 
Geography.    Arithmetic. — The  four  simple  rules. 

2nd  year :  Syntax :  Latin. — Grammar ;  translations  from 
De  Viris  llhtxtribus  Romae,  or  other  similar  works,  and  French 
into  Latin;  Phaedrus'  Fables.  Greek. — First  'rudiments; 
translation  into  French.  French  and  English, — Grammar; 
History  and  Geography  of  Europe.  Arithmetic. — Decimals; 
fractions. 

3rd  year:  Method:  Latin. — Grammar;  Translations 
from  Phaedrus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Ovid,  Quintus  Curtius,  Caesar. 

/:. — Grammar,  Anthology,  translations  from  Luke's 
Gospel  and  Acts  in  Greek,  Aesop,  Lucian.  French  and 
English. — Roman  History,  Geography.  Arithmetic, — Frac- 
tions;  Square  Root;   Proportion,  and  Discount. 

4th  year:  Versification:  Latin. — Grammar,  composi- 
tion and  prosody,  exercises;  Virgil;  Selections  from  Fathers 
of  the  Church;  Csesar;  Sallust;  Themes:  French  into 
Latin,  to  memorize  and  translate.  Greek. — Grammar, 
Anthology;  Selections  from  the  Greek  Fathers:  Lucinn; 
Xenophon;  Homer;  Themes:  French  into  Greek.  French. — 
Elocution;    composition;    epistolary   art;    masterpieces    of 
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the  French  Stage,  to  memorize.  English. — Grammar ;  Selec- 
tions from  Goldsmith,  Irving,  Longfellow,  to  jj  memorize 
and  translate.  History  and  Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mathematics. — Elements  of  Algebra. 

5th  year:  Belles-Lettres :  Latin.— The  Fathers,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Latin  Pro- 
sody; to  memorize  and  translate.  Greek. — General  Re- 
view of  Anthology,  Greek  Fathers,  Plutarch,  Xenophon, 
Homer,  Sophocles,  Greek  Poetry,  to  memorize  and  translate. 
French.— Masterpieces  of  French  Literature,  to  memorize. 
English.— Tennyson,  Irving,  Newman,  to  memorize  and 
translate;  History  of  English  Literature;  History  and  Geo- 
graphy ;  Mathematics  and  Algebra. 

6th  year:  Rhetoric:  Latin. — Latin  poetry,  memorization 
and  compositions.  Latin  discourses;  The  Fathers,  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  Horace.  Greek.— Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides, 
S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  S.  John  Chrysostom,  to  mem- 
orize and  translate.  English. — Shakespeare,  Irving,  Burke. 
French. — Different  authors;  French  discourse;  Canadian 
History;  Contemporary  History;  Geometry. 

All  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  mentioned  for  each 
year  are  not  entirely  perused  and  analyzed;  but  one  or  an- 
other alternately,  and  considerable  selections  from  their  best 
works  are  memorized  and  translated.  It  is  in  the  sixth 
year  that  an  examination  is  held  on  all  the  subjects  studied 
from  the  beginning,  for  the  granting  of  the  title  of  Bachelor 
in  Letters ;  this  title  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  get  that  of 
B.  A.  It  is  deemed  that  the  long  and  patient  study  of  the 
great  masters  is  useful  for  the  healthy  development  of  a 
young  man's  mind,  and  many  thinkers  deplore  the  trend  of 
thought  amongst  not  a  few  educators  of  our  day,  who  omit 
altogether  for  the  intellectual  formation  of  young  men  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

Let  there  be  technical  schools  where  young  men,  wish- 
ing to  be  trained  exclusively  in  mathematical,  natural,  and 
applied  sciences,  may  find  all  they  desire;  but  it  is  wrong  to 
discard  completely  the  teaching  of  classics  as  a  universal  law, 
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under  the  pretence  that  the  exigencies  of  our  times  require 
that  young  men  must  be  equipped  for  business,  when  issuing 
from  the  university  halls  and  laboratories. 

Moreover,  a  complete  classical  course,  where  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  English  Literature,  together  with  history 
and  geography  hold  the  first  place,  where  mathematics  and 
natural  sciences  are  by  no  means  ignored,  especially  when 
such  a  course  ends  in  two  years  of  sound  and  serious  philo- 
sophical research,  this  course,  I  repeat,  results  in  such  mental 
development,  that  one  who  has  seriously  gone  through  it 
becomes  fitted,  after  very  little  personal  labour,  to  fulfil 
the  most  difficult  and  responsible  stations  in  life. 

But  some  of  these  colleges  which  acknowledge  religion 
to  be  "  the  base  and  principal  object  of  education  and  science" 
have  become  infected  with  the  modern  notion  that  education 
must  be  "practical."  Forgetting  that  the  educative  value 
of  instruction  lies  in  its  very  uselessness,  they  have  fallen 
into  the  heresy  of  Huxley,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
culture,  an  exclusively  scientific  education  is  effectual. 

The  College  Bourget,  for  example,  has  a  course  in  "  actual 
business  and  banking,"  and  the  calendar  boasts,  that  "in 
this  department  there  are  counters  and  a  bank  fitted  out  for 
the  convenience  of  the  students,  who  take  an  active  practical 
part  in  all  kinds  of  business  transactions;  in  buying  and 
selling;  forming  and  dissolving  partnership;  giving  and 
receiving  notes,  drafts,  checks,  receipts,  orders,  etc.  Each 
pupil  is  furnished  with  a  capital  consisting  of  cash,  mer- 
chandise, notes,  real  estate,  bank  shares,  etc.,  corresponding 
with  the  business  into  which  he  is  to  engage  himself,  and  he 
opens  books  accordingly.  He  rents  a  store;  buys  and  sells 
merchandise;  holds  correspondence  with  different  firms; 
computes  all  interest,  discounts  and  other  calculations  in 
connection  with  his  business  transactions;  marks  the  cost 
and  retail  prices  on  goods  in  private  letters;  balances  the 
books;  makes  deposits  in  the  college  bank,  which  is  well 
furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  books  and  provided  with 
its  own  checks,  deposit  receipts,  drafts,  money,  notes, 
protest  papers,  as  that  of  a  regular  banking  establishment." 
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Yet  one  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  judging  this  innova- 
tion which  was  called  into  existence  to  open  up  new  fields 
for  pupils  who  do  not  evidence  the  required  turn  of  mind  for 
classical  formation.  If  a  large  number  enter  elements,  all 
do  not  persevere.  The  writer's  class,  for  instance,  numbered 
139  in  elements,  and  27  only  reached  rhetoric. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  school-boy  pretence  of  playing 
at  business  does  not  come  within  Professor  Huxley's  concep- 
tion of  that  scientific  education  by  which  culture  may  be 
attained;  yet  it  is  a  concession  to  the  modern  spirit,  which 
in  time  may  bring  down  the  whole  fabric  of  religious  and 
classical  education.  From  this  the  pupils  may  go  on  to  a 
study  of  mathematics;  from  that  to  botany  and  biology; 
and  from  that  to  electricity,  engineering  and  plumbing. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  one  whose  instruction 
has  been  religious  and  classical  to  distinguish  between  the 
^educational  value  of  a  course  in  plumbing  and  a  course  in 
electricity.  To  us  a  plumber,  a  motor-man,  a  pole-climber 
and  a  professor  of  municipal  engineering  are  much  alike. 
All  four  smoke  their  pipes,  curse,  and  wear  overalls.  The 
plumber  and  engineer  work  underground  in  a  mysterious 
way  with  pipes  and  sewers.  Indeed,  the  plumber  seems  to 
be  the  better  educated — the  more  professional,  if  efficiency 
be  the  test. 

But  even  if  we  yield  the  point  that  the  one  is  a  trade,  and 
the  other  a  profession,  the  matter  is  not  much  clearer ;  because, 
in  acquiring  a  profession,  one  does  not  necessarily  become  edu- 
cated. To  avoid  absurdity,  let  us  lay  aside  the  professions  of 
plumbing  and  land-surveying,  and  see  if  it  is  any  better  in 
medicine,  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  Not  all  physi- 
cians are  educated.  If  any  are,  it  is  not  because  they  have 
studied  medicine.  No  one  studies  medicine  any  more ;  he  mere- 
ly devotes  himself  to  a  little  piece  of  it,  and  does  his  trade 
better  on  that  account,  just  as  a  man  will  tinker  a  pot,  who 
has  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  metallurgy.  This  talk  about 
the  educated  tinker  will  do  very  well  for  a  valedictory  address. 
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This  obsession,  that  knowledge  is  education,  or  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  invariably  leads  to  education, — 
whether  it  be  a  knowledge  of  patristic  Latin,  of  a  frog's 
lymph-sacs,  of  a  steam-engine,  or  a  kitchen-sink, — is,  in 
reality,  the  motive  of  the  outcry  against  religious  education. 
It  is  charged  against  us  that  we  do  not  read  the  Bible;  yet 
we  are  aware  of  the  dictum  of  that  wisest  of  men:  the  fear 
of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  In  the  classical  colleges 
wre  learn  to  fear  God,  to  reverence  authority  and  to  obey  the 
law.  The  mark  of  modern  education  is  mediocrity.  Recep- 
tive minds  look  up  and  are  not  filled,  whilst  the  incapable  are 
being  stuffed.  In  a  system  so  completely  organized  as  that 
which  we  are  trying  to  understand  every  child  of  the  three 
hundred  thousand  in  Quebec  is  individually  considered  by 
the  cure;  because  the  Catholic  Church  has  made  the  simple 
discovery  that  children  differ  in  mental  receptiveness  and  in 
capacity  for  moral  development.  The  average  child  is  best 
adapted  for  carrying  on  his  father's  business:  whether  it  be 
farming,  lumbering,  or  trading.  He  is  provided  with  religious 
instruction  in  abundance,  because  he  has  a  soul  to  be  saved ; 
and  with  such  simple  knowledge  as  his  station  in  life'seems 
to  require.  But  the  boy  of  unusual  talent  is  set  apart.  The 
bishop  hears  of  him,  and  there  is  a  rivalry  as  to  whiclTcollege 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  educating  him.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  prime  object  of  the  bishop  is  to  enrich  the  priest- 
hood, and  boys  are  well  aware  that  good  behaviour  must  go 
with  natural  endowment.  If  the  pupil  does  not  develop  those 
peculiar  qualities  of  which  he  gave  promise,  he  is  quickly  di- 
rected into  one  of  the  professions  which  in  turn  is  enriched  by 
this  picked  talent.  It  is  said  that  Hon.  G6deon  Ouimet  was 
the  last  born  of  a  family  of  twenty-six  children.  His  father 
took  him  to  church  to  be  christened  and  presentedj*him  to 
the  parish  priest  as  a  tithe.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  the 
26th.  part  of  the  increase  arising  from  the  profits  of  the  land 
is  allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  support.  The  cure  accepted 
the  offering  and  paid  for  the  education  of  this  novel  tithe. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Quebec  has  a  com- 
plete system  of  religious  education;  and  in  doing  so,  especial 
restraint  was  exercised,  lest  any  opinion  upon  its  merits 
might  have  been  expressed,  or  any  criticism  offered.  The 
time  has  now  come  to  do  both,  and  put  it  to  every  test  which 
we  can  employ.  Has  this  system  done  what  it  set  out  to  do? 
It  has  kept  young  feet  from  straying  from  the  paths  of  truth ; 
and  that,  upon  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Bruchesi,  quot- 
ing Pope  Leo  XIII.,  is  what  it  set  out  to  do.  We  can  pro- 
ceed no  further  in  this  line  of  enquiry,  because  it  brings  us  up 
against  the  question:  What  is  truth?  We  shall  yield  every- 
thing, and  agree  that  it  is  neither  a  good  thing  nor  a  bad 
thing  to  be  kept  in  the  paths  of  truth.  We  shall  yield  some- 
thing more,  and  leave  out  of  account  the  ineffable  beauties 
of  religion,  the  peace,  the  joy  which  comes  from  a  communion 
with  a  spirit  higher  than  our  own.  When  we  meet  with  our 
opponents  in  the  gate,  I  imagine  we  shall  do  better  to  speak 
in  terms  which  they  can  understand,  and  employ  a  currency 
which  is  familiar  to  them. 

When  we  were  describing  the  course  of  study  which  is 
followed  in  the  classical  colleges,  we  selected  the  Montreal 
College  for  purpose  of  illustration,  and  it  must  have  caused 
some  glee  to  the  opponents  of  religious  education  to  read  the 
details  of  the  religious  teaching  given  there.  Yet  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  stand  by  the  results  which  such  a  system  pro- 
duces, by  asking  the  judgement  of  the  world  upon  the  careers 
and  characters  which  have  been  formed  in  these  schools.  I 
shall  agree  to  any  standard  which  may  be  set  up — excellence 
of  conduct,  beauty  of  character,  social  attainment,  political 
place  and  power.  No:  I  withdraw.  You  must  not  employ 
against  us  the  standard  of  wealth. 

It  is  because  French-Canadians  are  properly  educated 
that  they  live  in  comfort  at  home,  govern  in  their  own  Pro- 
vincial House,  and  dominate  the  politics  of  Canada,  as  they 
have  dominated  since  Confederation.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  good  example  of  a  well-educated 
man,  and  he  is  a  product  of  this  system.    From  his  College  of 
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L'Assomption  also  came  Hon.  Israel  Tarte  and  Hon.  Horace 
Archambault.  From  Ste.  TheVese  College  come  Hon.  Judge 
Routhier,  Senator  L.  O.  David,  Hon.  Alphonse  Nantel, 
Mgr.  Proulx,  Mgr.  LaRocque,  Mgr.  Lorrain,  Hon.  Theo. 
Robitaille  (Lieut. -Governor  of  Quebec),  Thomas  Chapais, 
Thos.  Chase  Casgrain.  From  Nicolet  College  come  His 
Lordship  Bishop  Bruneault,  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  Hon. 
Lomer  Gouin,  Premier  of  Quebec.  The  Montreal  College  has 
educated  Mgr.  Bruchesi,  Sir  William  Hingston,  Hon.  G6d£on 
Ouimet,  Sir  George  E.  Cartier,  Mgr.  Williams,  and  Sir 
Alexandre  Lacoste.  I  am  quite  willing  to  put  forward 
these  men  as  examples  of  the  results  of  religious  education. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  among  the  arguments  which 
may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  our  religious  system  of  education 
is  the  birth  rate,  the  increase  of  population  among  the  French- 
Canadians  since  1760.  About  60,000  French  settlers,  desti- 
tute and  unable  to  return  to  their  Motherland,  remained  in 
the  Province  after  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Their  sole  protectors  and  consolers  at  that  time  were  their 
clergy,  who  also  became  their  educators  in  religion,  morality, 
and  the  other  attainments  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  This  handful  of  poor  settlers,  true  to  their 
religion  and  the  land  of  their  adoption,  now  number  three 
millions,  scattered  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
How  does  the  birth  rate  of  any  other  country  compare  with 
that  of  Quebec?  Many  reasons  are  given  to  explain  the  rapid 
increase  of  French-Canadian  population.  Religious  educa- 
tion and  the  inculcation  of  sound  morality  in  the  schools 

alone  can  explain  it. 

W.  J.  Derome 
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MUCH  is  heard,  in  these  days,  about  French  Canadian 
claims  of  pioneering  precedence  in  Canada.  French 
Canadian  statesmen  and  writers  are  continually  asserting 
the  priority  of  the  settlements  made  by  their  ancestors, 
as  if  the  fact  of  such  priority  were  disputed.  During  the 
session  of  parliament  in  1906  this  was  notably  the  case, 
and  it  became  evident  that  these  expressions  of  racial  senti- 
ment were  prompted  by  undercurrents  of  feeling,  approach- 
ing resentment.  It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  among  certain  English  speakers  and  writers  to 
ignore  these  claims.  Yet  we  all  know,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say,  most  well-informed  English-speaking  people 
of  Canadian  birth  or  those  who  have  been  for  any  con- 
siderable period  in  the  Dominion  are  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  the  French  were  the  pioneers  of  Canada  south 
of  Hudson  Bay.  Even  the  school  histories  of  the  English- 
speaking  Canadian  children  teach  that  the  first  colonists 
in  Canada  were  French,  and  that  the  ancestors  of  the  French 
Canadian  population  made  good  their  footing  at  a  great 
cost  of  suffering  and  of  life. 

There  are,  indeed,  probably  few  children  who  have 
not  learned  by  heart  the  story  of  French  colonization 
in  Canada,  of  the  early  Indian  wars  and  massacres,  the 
tragic  famines  and  horrible  privations,  and  the  heroism  of 
those  first  days  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  Acadia. 
Such  impressions  sink  deep  into  the  mind,  and  to  the  average 
English-speaking  native-born  Canadian,  therefore,  it  is  an 
elementary  truth  that  the  foundations  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Canadian  people  south  of  Hudson  Bay  were  laid  by  the 
hands  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  men  and  women 
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of  the  French  nation  from  whom  the  French  Canadians  of 
to-day  are  descended. 

But  of  late  years  thousands  of  English-speaking  people 
have  come  in  and  made  their  homes  amongst  us,  to  whom 
the  sacrifice  and  achievements  of  the  French  pioneers  are  a 
complete  blank.  Even  we  who  know — I  write  as  a  Cana- 
dian of  British  descent  and  English,  birth,  who  landed  at 
Montreal  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  back — are  too 
absorbed  in  the  present  problems  of  our  common  country 
to  give  much  thought  to  the  past  and  to  the  debt  which 
we  all  owe  to  the  French  Canadian  race.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  rekindle  interest  in  the  subject,  as  a 
factor  in  promoting  racial  friendship  and  harmony.  The 
ablest  men  at  the  head  of  Canadian  affairs  have  always 
preached  national  unity  and  everything  that  could  contri- 
bute towards  it,  and  are  still  doing  so;  yet  something  is  still 
lacking  at  times  in  cordiality  or  mutual  appreciation  between 
the  races. 

Lord  Aberdeen  would  hardly  have  expressed  a  hope  for 
"  a  new  era,  to  be  characterized  by  generous  treatment  of  one 
another,  mutual  concessions,  and  reciprocal  good  will,"  unless 
there  was  cause  for  it.  Yet  those  words  were  used  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  second  session  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1897.  And  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  the  debate  on  the 
address  in  reply  to  this  speech,  pointed  out  in  effect  the  neces- 
sity of  unity  and  the  importance  of  our  people,  French- 
speaking  and  English-speaking  alike,  getting  to  know 
more  of  each  other  and  of  each  other's  history.  "  As 
day  after  day  passes,"  he  said,  "  it  becomes  more  evident 
that,  as  the  facts  are  better  understood,  the  conviction 
will  take  possession  of  every  heart,  that,  if  we  are 
ever  to  make  a  nation  of  Canada,  if  we  are  ever  to  solve 
successfully  any  of  these  difficulties  that  may  arise,  we  can 
only  solve  them  in  the  way  expressed  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,   by   mutual  concession   and   reciprocal   good   will." 

More  recently,  at  Sherbrooke,  to  recall  one  of  the  many 
occasions    in  which    he    gives  expression  to  similar  views, 
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Sir  Wilfrid  said,  "  In  any  case,  when  I  am  in  the  grave,  it  can 
be  inscribed  on  my  tomb,  '  Here  lies  a  man  who  desired  to 
make  the  Canadian  family  a  united  family  under  the  same  flag/  " 
Mr.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  speaking  at  Berlin,  said,  "  We  are 
proud  of  our  forefathers,  and  every  citizen  of  this  country 
who  reads  history  should  be  grateful  to  the  French  pioneers, 
missionaries,  and  coureurs  des  bois  for  their  early  strug- 
gles. Remember  that  in  those  days  the  Jesuits,  the  Recol- 
lets  and  other  orders  traversed  the  land,  undaunted  by  track- 
less forests,  terrible  privations,  merciless  foes,  and  appalling 
loneliness,  pushing  the  work  of  evangelization  wherever  human 
beings  were  to  be  found  or  souls  to  be  saved."  And  a  voice 
from  the  other  side  in  politics  may  be  quoted.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Borden,  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  parliament,  speaking  at 
Toronto  on  September  22nd.,  1903,  said,  "  We,  throughout 
Canada,  should  not  only  know  our  own  country,  but  know 
our  own  people.  There  is  a  motto  which  was  described  by 
men  of  old  as  having  come  from  Heaven,  t  Know  thyself/ 
and  I  would  say  to  Canadians  that  a  good  proverb  for  Canada 
and  one  that  would  make  for  national  unity  and  harmony  is 
1  Know  each  other/  "  Mr.  Lemieux's  words  bring  us  back 
to  the  days  of  the  French  pioneers  in  the  first  centuries  of 
Canada. 

The  French  occupation  of  Canada  began,  continued,  and 
ended  in  disaster.  From  the  year  Cartier  first  wintered  on 
Canadian  soil  until  the  French  occupation  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses ceased,  after  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  on 
September  13th.,  1759,  the  story  is  one  of  an  almost  continual 
series  of  losses,  mistakes,  and  mishaps.  Many  perished  from 
exposure,  hunger,  and  disease  in  the  first  attempts  to  plant 
colonizing  settlements  and  trading  posts.  More  perished 
by  the  tomahawk,  scalping  knife,  and  torch  of  the 
Indians.  The  country  was  rarely  free  later  on,  either  from 
war  with  the  Iroquois  or  other  tribes,  or  invasion  from  the 
English  colonies,  or  internal  dissensions,  maladministra- 
tion, and  pillaging  by  high  officers.  Plagues,  pestilences, 
and  famines    often    reduced    the   scanty  population  to  the 
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most  desperate  straits,  and  in  the  days  of  their  greatest 
need  for  succour  from  the  mother  country  the  supplies  of 
the  colonists  were  repeatedly  cut  off  by  the  English  at  sea, 
and  the  King's  vessels  were  sunk  or  captured. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  records  of  the  time  without 
the  deepest  commiseration  for  the  distress  endured,  and  respect 
for  the  strength  and  fortitude  displayed  by  those  gallant 
French  people  under  the  most  arduous  and  pitiful  conditions. 
And  yet,  it  must  not  be  supposed  the  French  in  Canada  yielded 
at  any  time  without  striking  a  blow  in  return  at  their  enemies. 
Blows  they  struck  in  return,  and  in  plenty,  blows  that  sent 
their  assailants  staggering  back  to  nurse  their  wounds  and 
bury  their  dead,  that  reduced  the  surrounding  Indian  hostiles 
in  the  end  to  submission,  and  came  very  near  at  one  breath- 
less moment  to  snatching  victory  out  of  the  very  arms  of  de- 
feat on  that  fateful  thirteenth  of  September.  If  the  English 
colonists  carried  destruction  and  death,  over  and  over  again, 
into  the  French  territory  and  reduced  whole  settlements  to 
smoking  ruins,  the  French  did  the  same  on  the  English  side  of 
the  borders  and  gave  if  anything  more  than  they  received. 

Historical  details  to  be  found  in  every  publication  on  the 
discovery  of  Canada  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  look  at  results  without  dwelling  at  length  on 
widely  known  incidents.  Cartier's  first  attempt  to  winter  on 
Canadian  soil  in  1535-36  was  disastrous.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  his  expedition  was  not  suitably  equipped  for 
below-zero  conditions.  Scurvy  appeared  and  forty  men  of  the 
ship's  companies  were  down  at  one  time  between  life  and 
death;  twenty-five  perished  outright,  and  of  the  remaining 
forty-five  those  who  still  retained  their  energies  and  faculties 
could  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  They  were 
forced  to  abandon  one  of  the  three  small  vessels  in  which  they 
had  made  the  voyage  out,  and  in  the  spring  the  survivors 
retraced  their  way  to  France.  Cartier's  next  expedition,  in 
1541,  when  he  wintered  at  Cap  Rouge,  was  equally  unfor- 
tunate. The  Indians,  at  first  friendly,  became  hostile  and 
withheld  supplies.       In  the  face    of   impending   starvation, 
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constant  attacks,  exposure,  and  hardship,  he  abandoned  the 
fort  he  had  built  and  sailed  back  to  St.  Malo.  M.  de  Rober- 
val  who  had  been  appointed  "  Viceroy  and  Lieutenant  General" 
of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Canada,  with  Cartier  as  his 
"  Captain  General,"  and  was  to  have  commanded  the  expe- 
dition but  failed  to  complete  his  arrangements  in  time,  sailed 
the  following  spring  and  occupied  Carrier's  abandoned  quar- 
ters. The  Indians  were  sullen  and  withheld  supplies.  Men 
sent  to  search  for  gold  and  silver  were  tomahawked  and 
scalped  in  the  forests;  mutiny  broke  out  and  executions  had 
to  be  resorted  to;  Roberval  gave  up  the  fort  and  reached 
France  with  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  of  his  command.  In  1549 
Roberval  started  from  France  with  another  expedition,  but  his 
vessel  was  wrecked  and  all  on  board  went  to  the  bottom,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  colonizing  expeditions  were  discontinued. 
The  fate  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roche,  the  next  Viceroy,  is  too  familiar  to  call  for 
more  than  the  briefest  mention.  He  sailed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  government  in  1598.  On  his  way  out  he  landed 
forty  convicts  who  formed  part  of  his  expedition  at  Sable 
Island,  to  await  his  return  from  an  exploration  of  the  coast 
of  the  mainland;  but  storms  forced  him  back  to  the 
French  coast,  and  when  a  vessel  was  sent  out  to  rescue 
the  marooned  men  twelve  of  them  were  found  to  have 
perished  from  famine,  exposure,  and  violence.  In  the 
meantime  individual  adventurers  had  been  finding  their 
way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  were  gradually  establishing 
a  trade  with  the  Indians,  exchanging  European  goods 
for  furs.  The  French  king,  in  order  to  control  this  grow- 
ing traffic,  granted  a  charter  with  exclusive  rights  to  M. 
Pontegrave  and  M.  Chauvin,  who  established  a  post  at 
Tadousac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  and  stationed 
a  party  of  men  there  for  the  winter  of  1599-1600.  The 
following  spring  most  of  the  poor  fellows  were  found  by 
Chauvin  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  hunger  and  hardships, 
the  survivors  being  in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  Chauvin 
himself  lost  his  life  at  sea  soon  afterwards. 
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Samuel  Champlain  joined  the  new  company  formed  after 
Chauvin's  death,  and  in  1603  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Hochelaga  and  returned  :  and  in  November  of  that  year  M. 
De  Monts  was  appointed  Lieutenant  General  of  the  French 
possessions  in  North  America  between  latitude  40  and  46  N., 
with  exclusive  trading  and  other  powers.  In  this  commission 
is  said  to  be  found  the  first  mention  of  Acadie,  a  name  derived 
from  an  Indian  word  signifying  "  abundance."  Mr.  Brym- 
ner,  in  the  Dominion  Archives  report  for  1894,  mentioned 
that  the  first  real  settlement  made  by  the  French  within  the 
limits  indicated  by  the  above  charter  was  in  1604  on  an  island 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  So  great,  however,  was  the  mor- 
tality from  hardships  and  exposure  during  the  winter,  that 
another  place  had  to  be  sought  for,  and  Port  Royal,  now 
Annapolis,  was  selected  in  the  following  year.  This  settlement 
was  several  times  abandoned  and  reoccupied,  and  in  1613 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  Captain  Argall,  an  English  colonial 
sailor,  on  an  expedition  which  was  characterized  as  piratical. 
Fugitives  made  their  way  to  other  points  in  the  same  region, 
whose  numbers  were  gradually  increased  by  accessions  from 
France,  and  thus  Acadie,  far  famed  in  story,  came  into  exist- 
ence. Champlain,  who  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence than  of  Acadie  as  a  field  for  the  extension  of  French 
influence  and  trade,  finally  interested  De  Monts  in  his  views 
and  was  sent  with  Pontegrave*  to  trade  and  explore.  Ponte- 
grave" landed  at  Tadousac  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and 
Champlain  went  on  up  the  river  towards  Cape  Diamond  and 
on  July  3rd.  1608,  selected  a  site  for  a  trading  post. 
The  defensive  works,  storehouses  and  other  buildings  erected 
there  have  long  ago  disappeared  but  in  their  place  the  Quebec 
of  to-day  began  to  come  into  existence.  Of  the  party  who 
wintered  there,  thirty  all  told,  only  eight  were  left  alive  in  the 
spring  of  1609.  Pontegrave^  who  had  been  to  France  for  men 
and  supplies,  had  returned  and  from  him  Champlain  procured 
assistance.  The  Algonquin  and  Huron  Indians,  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  at  the  time  at  war  with 
the  Iroquois  who  occupied  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
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and  Champlain  engaged  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  former  in 
return  for  help  in  exploring  the  upper  country  and  furs  for 
trading.  The  first  encounter  between  the  hostile  tribes  in 
which  Champlain  assisted  took  place  on  July  30th.  1609, 
when  the  smoke,  fire  and  detonations  of  the  French  firearms 
spread  confusion  and  dismay  among  the  Iroquois  warriors. 
In  the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1610,  the  Iroquois 
were  again  overcome,  but  Champlain  himself  was  wounded 
as  well  as  some  fifty  of  his  allies.  The  allies  had  reserved 
fifteen  Iroquois  braves  who  had  been  taken  captive,  for  the 
torture.  Champlain  had  earnestly  remonstrated  against 
the  customary  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  experience  of  the  atrocities  practised,  but  was 
unable  to  save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  their  savage 
foes.  Afterwards,  describing  the  scene,  Champlain  said 
that  the  captives  were  subjected  to  every  cruelty  known 
to  the  Indian  mind  and  their  still  living  bodies  then  ex- 
posed to  fire  and  slowly  hacked  to  pieces,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  reserved  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Huron 
women.  He  added  that  the  female  savages,  converted 
into  veritable  fiends  on  such  occasions,  excelled  the  men  in 
ingenuity  and  in  the  dexterity  with  which  they  applied  the 
various  modes  of  torture. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  ever  widening  sphere  of 
Champlain's  activities,  in  establishing  a  trading  post  near  the 
site  of  the  Montreal  of  to-day,  in  promoting  colonization  gener- 
ally, in  explorations  of  the  upper  country  and  in  many  other 
directions.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  Charles  de  Bourbon, 
Count  de  Soissons,  on  succeeding  De  Monts  as  the  head  of  the 
chartered  company,  made  Champlain  his  Lieutenant  and 
agent,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  Prince  of  Cond6 
who  was  created  Viceroy  of  New  France,  also  appointed  Cham- 
plain his  Lieutenant,  by  commission  dated  October  15th., 
1612,  which  date  frequently  appears  in  the  lists  of  official 
functionaries  as  that  of  the  appointment  of  the  first  Gov- 
ernor, Champlain.  In  1615,  Champlain  joined  his  allies  in  a 
third  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  and  the  invaders  were 
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defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat,  Champlain  being  twice 
wounded.  The  population  of  Quebec  then  consisted  of  about 
60  persons,  and  Champlain,  seeing  the  urgent  need  of  men,  food, 
and  clothing,  sailed  for  France  to  solicit  help.  After  much  dis- 
heartening opposition  he  gathered  a  party  of  colonists,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  other  stores  and  landed 
them  at  Quebec,  after  a  difficult  and  dangerous  voyage,  late 
in  1617.  He  found  the  people  in  extreme  distress  from 
famine  and  disease.  The  situation  was  gloomy  and  almost 
desperate ;  the  maintenance  of  the  colony  appeared  well-nigh 
hopeless,  and  a  further  appeal  to  France  for  succour  became 
absolutely  imperative.  He  crossed  the  ocean  once  more 
and  with  great  effort  collected  a  cargo  of  supplies,  which  he 
forwarded,  remaining  himself  behind  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  colony.  The  following  winter  at  Quebec  proved  to  be 
one  of  renewed  alarm  and  peril. 

Quarrels  broke  out  between  the  French  and  Indians,  and 
the  latter  formed  a  plot  to  massacre  the  entire  colony.  The  plot 
was  fortunately  discovered  in  time  to  frustrate  it.  From  that 
year  until  1624,  when  a  temporary  peace  was  patched  up,  the 
scattered  posts  and  settlements  were  continually  threatened 
with  ruin  by  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois  and  their  relent- 
less wars  against  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French.  Through 
it  all  Champlain  laboured  incessantly  to  improve  the  defences 
of  the  settlements  and  the  condition  of  the  colonists.  In  1625 
he  received  the  King's  Commission  as  Governor,  with  the 
powers  of  a  Viceroy.  The  winter  of  1627-28  was  one  of  great 
scarcity  and  severity,  and  in  1628  the  chartered  company's 
vessels  failed  to  reach  Quebec  with  supplies,  having  been 
intercepted  by  English  vessels  of  marque  under  Sir  David 
Kirke  and  his  two  brothers.  France  and  England  were  at 
war,  and  Tadousac,  Cape  Breton,  and  Port  Royal,  Acadia, 
were  in  English  hands.  The  following  year,  the  small  body 
of  colonists  being  destitute  of  every  resource,  Champlain  sur- 
rendered Quebec  and  the  other  French  posts  and  was 
carried  to  England,  and  made  his  way  to  France  with  such 
of  the  colonists  as  desired  to  go.      Thus,  after  all  these  years 
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of  sacrifice  and  struggle  to  establish  and  maintain  French 
colonies  in  Acadia  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  French  domina- 
tion for  a  time  ceased  and  the  English  flag  floated  over  the 
forts  and  buildings.  For  three  years  longer,  until  July,  1632, 
English  occupation  continued,  when  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye  possession  was  restored  to  France,  and 
Champlain,  with  a  fleet  sent  out  by  the  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  reoccupied  Quebec  as  Governor,  and 
vigorously  resumed  the  construction  of  defensive  works,  the 
establishment  of  trading  posts  in  the  upper  country  and  the 
extension  of  French  influence.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
October  10th.  and  died  on  Christmas  Day,  1635,  the  first 
year  of  a  second  century  of  French  occupation. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  this  rapid  sketch  of  condi- 
tions in  the  colony  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  French  occupation,  and  the  death  of  Champlain,  that  from 
the  very  commencement  the  stations  occupied  by  the  French 
were  for  the  great  part  held  in  face  of  fighting  and  pri- 
vation, exposure  and  other  hardships,  and  in  peril  from  the 
tomahawk,  and  the  scalping  knife,  and  torch  of  ruthless 
savages.  But  through  it  all,  step  by  step,  the  French  accom- 
plished their  destiny  as  the  founders  of  Canada,  eventually 
made  good  their  defence,  penetrated  the  surrounding  regions, 
explored  the  upper  country  and  established  trade  and  the 
Christian  religion.  Canada's  second  century  saw  a  more 
rapid  development,  the  colony  increasing  steadily  in  numbers 
and  strength,  but  it  was  ushered  in  with  flames  and  mas- 
sacres, which  continued  at  intervals  for  many  years.  The 
French,  not  only  in  the  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  but 
at  the  distant  and  widely  scattered  trading  posts  in  the  upper 
country,  were,  in  common  with  their  Indian  allies,  reduced 
frequently  to  a  state  of  indescribable  suffering.  A  new  settle- 
ment was  discovered  by  the  Iroquois  in  1643  and  stragglers 
were  killed  or  captured  and  tortured.  Another  settlement, 
founded  at  Sillery,  was  fired  by  the  Iroquois  and  destroyed, 
every  person  being  tomahawked  and  scalped  or  otherwise  done 
to  death.    An  attack  was  made  by  the  Iroquois  on  the  trading 
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post  of  Three  Rivers,  where  the  Commandant  and  a  number 
of  his  men  were  massacred.  Missionaries,  women  and  chil- 
dren, wherever  found,  were  relentlessly  slain.  The  men  who 
ventured  beyond  their  enclosures  to  cultivate  the  soil  were 
obliged  to  labour  with  their  arms  within  reach.  One  of  the 
records  of  those  days  of  terror  states  that  "  from  Tadousac 
to  Quebec,  thence  to  Three  Rivers  and  all  the  way  to  Ville 
Marie  there  was  nothing  but  traces  of  bloodshed  and  havoc." 

The  accounts  given  of  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Iroquois 
on  their  prisoners  are  heart-rending.  A  detailed  narrative  of 
the  revolting  treatment  of  Father  Jean  de  Brebceuf ,  the  noted 
Jesuit  missionary,  in  1649,  was  given  in  the  Dominion  Ar- 
chives for  the  year  1894.  Although  most  English-speaking 
people  of  Canadian  birth  or  lengthened  residence  in  the  coun- 
try are  familiar  with  the  story,  possibly  many  who  have  re- 
cently come  into  Canada  are  not,  and  for  their  benefit 
a  brief  extract  from  a  shorter  version  in  common  use 
may  be  usefully  given  here  as  illustrating  the  horrors  the 
colonists  of  the  period  of  the  Indian  wars  were  liable  at  any 
moment  to  undergo.  The  final  scene  is  described  in  these 
words:  "  While  the  fiends  danced  around  him,  slicing  off  his 
flesh  to  devour  it  before  his  eyes  or  cauterising  the  wounds 
with  heated  stones  and  hatchets,  a  cauldron  of  water  was 
placed  on  the  fire.  When  it  was  heated,  they  tore  off  his 
scalp,  and  thrice,  in  derision  of  baptism,  poured  it  over  his 
head.  .  .  Hacking  off  his  feet,  they  clove  open  his  chest, 
took  out  his  noble  heart  and  devoured  it." 

The  extermination  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies 
had  been  determined  on  by  the  Iroquois.  In  the  spring  of 
1660,  twelve  hundred  warriors  were  to  descend  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Quebec,  and,  when  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  in 
the  fields,  ploughing  and  seeding,  destroy  the  settlement  and 
kill  or  capture  all  the  people,  repeating  the  same  thing 
at  the  surrounding  settlements  as  well  as  at  Three  Rivers 
and  Montreal.  But  in  the  meantime  events  happened 
which  interfered  with  the  project.  Near  the  close  of  the 
winter  of  1659-60,  a  party  of  Hurons  who  had  wintered  at 
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Quebec  started  on  the  warpath  to  dislodge  the  Iroquois 
who  had  occupied  their  hunting  grounds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ottawa.  At  Three  Rivers  their  force  was  strength- 
ened by  some  Algonquins,  and  at  Montreal  M.  Dollard 
with  16  Frenchmen  joined  them,  making  about  60  men 
in  all.  After  they  reached  the  Ottawa,  200  Iroquois  war- 
riors attacked  them  but  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  fugi- 
tives returned,  with  500  more  warriors,  and  the  French 
and  Hurons  were  surrounded.  For  ten  days  the  assailing 
savages  were  repulsed  and  then,  their  numbers  reduced 
and  faint  with  fatigue,  hunger,  and  wounds,  they  suc- 
cumbed, Dollard  and  all  his  companions,  except  five  French- 
men and  four  Hurons  who  were  reserved  for  torture,  being 
killed.  The  manner  in  which  this  mere  handful  of  French- 
men with  the  little  band  of  Huron  warriors  had  resisted  them, 
with  other  circumstances,  led  the  Iroquois  to  relinquish  their 
plans  for  the  spring.  The  intended  massacre  did  not  occur 
and  the  colony  was  saved  from  this  particular  danger, 
although  the  Iroquois  were  said  to  be  still  virtually  masters 
of  the  country. 

The  hostile  Indians  had  several  tribal  wars  on  their 
hands  at  the  time  besides  that  with  the  Hurons.  The  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas  in  the  west  defeated  the  Mohawks,  and 
Oneidas;  and  the  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  attack- 
ing the  Andastes,  were  forced  to  withdraw.  But  in  1689  a 
body  of  1,400  Iroquois  descended  towards  the  island  of  Mont- 
real and  massacred  several  hundred  settlers  on  the  borders 
of  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  committing  horrible  barbarities.  It 
is  chronicled  that  in  less  than  one  hour  two  hundred  persons 
were  savagely  slaughtered,  an  equal  number  being  seized 
and  carried  off  to  be  tortured.  A  force  of  100  French  sol- 
diers and  friendly  Indians  was  surprised  and  killed.  Finally 
the  invasions  of  the  hostile  Indians  involved  the  English 
colonies  to  the  south,  who  were  charged  with  instigating  and 
aiding  the  Iroquois;  and  when  means  permitted,  plans  for 
attacking  New  York  and  Virginia  were  approved  by  the 
King  of  France  and    his  ministers  but  temporarily  given  up. 
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In  the  winter  of  1689-90,  war  having  been  declared  be- 
tween France  and  England,  the  English  and  Dutch  settlments 
were  invaded  by  three  divisions  of  French  Canadians  and 
Indian  allies,  and  a  number  of  persons  were  killed  and  taken 
captive,  their  villages  being  destroyed  by  fire.  The  New  Eng- 
land colonists  prepared  two  retaliatory  expeditions  against 
Canada,  one  by  land  and  the  other  by  sea,  and  both  failed. 
Some  of  the  French  posts  in  Acadia  were  captured  by  the 
English,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  under  M.  d'lber- 
ville  gained  a  series  of  remarkable  successes  on  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  and  in  Hudson  Bay.  Peace  was  concluded  in 
1697,  but  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  war  broke  out  again  in 
1703,  followed  by  the  long  succession  of  grim  experiences  that, 
lasting  all  through  the  second  century  of  French  occupation 
and  well  into  the  third  century,  ended  in  the  battle  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  in  1759,  and  the  loss  of  Canada  by  France. 

During  all  the  miserable  years  from  the  death  of  Cham- 
plain  to  that  of  Montcalm  on  the  fateful  thirteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1759,  the  French  colonists  were  the  helpless  victims  of 
invasion  from  without  and  of  perfidy,  extortion,  ill-doing  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  within,  a  fact  that  is  likely 
to  be  more  generally  and  fully  recognized  now  that  the  state 
records  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  Canada's  existence  are 
being  unearthed  and  systematically  arranged  and  translated 
into  the  English  language,  and  made  accessible  to  all  who 
desire  to  consult  them.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  epitome 
that  in  many  respects  the  whole  of  the  second  century  of 
the  French  occupation,  and  of  the  third  up  to  the  cession 
was,  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  and  disasters  of  the  colony, 
even  more  interesting  than  the  first :  but  the  available  space 
is  exhausted.  In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  this  compilation 
may,  by  arousing  renewed  interest  among  English-speak- 
ing Canadians  in  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  early 
French  colonists,  contribute  to  that  good  understanding 
between  the  two  races  which  so  many  Canadian  statesmen 
have  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

M.  O.  Scott 
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THOSE  of  us  who  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  do  not  write,  something 
will  happen.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  talkers 
also.  We  have  all  seen  a  beaver  in  a  zoological  garden 
sedulously  collecting  such  material  as  he  may  command 
for  the  building  of  a  dam.  The  assiduous  beast  is  firmly 
convinced  that,  if  he  does  not  build,  the  Ottawa  river  will 
overflow  its  banks  or  some  other  dreadful  calamity  happen. 
That  is  our  predicament.  By  writing  and  talking  we  keep 
the  Empire  together.  We  prevent  an  outburst  of  the  national 
stream  into  unaccustomed  channels.  The  beaver,  who  in 
reality  is  effective,  spends  his  time  erecting  for  himself  and 
his  family  a  comfortable  home,  protecting  them  from  danger, 
and  providing  them  with  suitable  food.  He  is  the  one  who 
best  serves  the  cause  of  beaverdom.  This  thing  is  a  parable. 
We  Canadians  who  are  not  writers  and  talkers  did  not 
think  that  we  were  doing  anything  unusual,  these  two  cen- 
turies past,  making  a  living  as  best  we  might,  defending  our 
little  clearings  against  wild  beasts,  our  homes  against  savages, 
and  our  little  towns  against  marauders  from  the  United 
States.  Our  forefathers  did  as  much  against  Spaniard,  French, 
or  Dane;  indeed,  against  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish.  We  did 
all  that  lay  at  our  hands  in  the  most  innocent  way  in  the 
world.  We  dug  harbours,  built  lighthouses,  laid  down  rail- 
ways, excavated  canals.  We  have  policed  our  waters  and 
prevented  strangers  from  stealing  our  fish.  We  have  kept 
good  order  over  a  territory  as  large  as  the  half  of  Europe  and 
made  fife  and  property  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  Edmon- 
ton as  safe  as  it  is  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  much  safer  than 
in  Whitechapel  Road. 
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Canada  is  no  new  thing,  although  it  has  been  discovered 
anew.  Before  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  ever 
since,  we  in  Quebec  have  been  diligently  cultivating  our  "  few 
acres  of  snow  and  ice,"  living  a  useful,  happy  life,  increasing 
our  population  of  60,000  alien  peasants  to  three  millions  of 
citizens,  and  never  dreaming  that  we  were  doing  anything  of 
especial  interest.  There  is  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  since 
a  body  of  Englishmen  came  streaming  across  the  border, 
choosing  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  rather  than  be  sharers  in 
the  rebellion  of  their  fellow  Englishmen  who  occupied  the 
thirteen  colonies.  Ever  since  Culloden,  Scotland  has  been 
sending  out  her  hardiest  sons,  men  who  found  the  conditions 
at  home  hopeless  and  intolerable ;  and  Ireland  also  has  given 
of  her  best.  We  have  done  here  precisely  what  we  used  to  do 
in  our  old  homes. 

When  we  reflected  upon  the  matter  at  all,  we  thought  we 
were  doing  pretty  well  for  a  part  of  the  empire  at  least,  and 
it  was  with  pained  surprise  we  learned  that  we  were  doing 
nothing  for  the  Empire.  We  were  told  that  we  were  pen- 
sioners upon  the  bounty  of  the  English  shires  and  towns,  that 
the  taxpayers  of  Midlothian  were  overburdened  with  our 
defence,  and  that  we  were  like  members  of  a  club  who  did 
not  pay  their  dues.  We  in  Canada  are  honest  people.  We  like 
to  pay  our  way,  as  the  saying  is,  especially  as  we  have  the 
money  in  our  pockets  to  pay  it  with.  We  are  not  conscious 
that  we  require  charity.  We  are  much  more  disposed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  We  have  no  desire  to  meddle  with  other 
people's  internal  affairs.  We  are  satisfied  that  no  one  desires 
to  interfere  in  ours.  That  leaves  us  free  to  speak  with  our 
friends  in  the  house  and  with  our  enemies  in  the  gate. 

Out  of  this  laudable  sentiment  has  arisen  the  desire 
to  set  ourselves  right,  not  exactly  right,  but  more  than  right ; 
because  one  who  does  only  what  is  exactly  right  is  essentially 
a  mean  man.  We  are  asking  of  ourselves  and  in  every  quarter 
from  which  we  might  get  a  sensible  reply:  What  should 
Canada  do?  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  ready  at  hand  a 
considerable  bulk  of  advice,  at  least  it  has  the  appearance  of 
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being  considerable,  as  Carlyle  said  about  his  morning  por- 
ridge. Some  say  that  our  obligations  will  be  discharged  if 
we  give  yearly  a  battleship  to  the  British  navy:  others,  that 
the  debt  will  be  paid  if  England  gives  to  our  goods  a  preference 
in  the  English  markets.  The  one  implies  that  we  owe  Eng- 
land: the  other,  that  England  is  our  debtor.  Both  state- 
ments cannot  be  true.  Both  may  be  false.  To  ascertain  the 
fact  we  must  first  enquire  what  Canada  has  done,  before  we 
can  find  an  answer  to  the  question :    What  should  Canada  do? 

Whatever  we  have  has  not  come  easily.  Our  mothers 
have  told  us  of  these  things.  To-day  they  are  passing  the 
evening  of  their  life  in  comfortable  farm  houses  whose  little 
rooms  are  embellished  with  scriptural  texts,  enlarged  photo- 
graphs of  departed  faces,  and  other  pictures  of  sentiment.  We 
may  also  hear  the  story,  though  more  secretly,  in  town  house, 
where  portraits  replace  the  earlier  adornments.  It  has  taken 
five  generations  to  raise  the  mortgage  from  the  place,  and  it 
is  only  now  that  we  can  send  our  sons  to  the  University 
without  sacrificing  the  lives  of  those  who  remain  at  home. 
We  have  had  our  own  bitterness  and  sorrow.  It  is  in  these 
that  values  are  reckoned,  in  broken  hearts,  in  bowed  backs, 
and  knotted  hands. 

In  those  days  England  was  far  away  and  we  were  alone. 
Twenty  weeks  it  took  to  make  a  journey  there  and  back. 
News  was  scanty,  Yet,  in  some  way,  we  heard  of  Trafalgar, 
of  Waterloo,  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  We 
had  pictures  on  our  walls  of  "  The  Death  of  Nelson;"  of 
"  Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon;,,  of  "The  Roll  Call" 
after  the  battle;  of  the  fierce  vengeance  which  was  taken 
upon  Nana  Sahib's  fellow  murderers.  As  works  of  art  these 
pictures  were  not  very  good,  but  they  had  a  meaning. 
They  conveyed  the  impression  that  England  ruled, 
instead  of  going  about  the  world  asking  how  she  should 
rule. 

What  perplexes  us  most  is  the  saying  in  everybody's 
mouth,  that,  unless  we  do  something — give  a  battleship  or  a 
preference,  or  send  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  a  conference  in 
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London — the  Empire  will  go  to  pieces.  The  Empire  has 
always  been  going  to  pieces,  even  from  a  time  which  is  far 
beyond  the  memory  of  any  man  now  living.  The  Venetian 
ambassador  in  1557  heard  the  same  complaint  in  London,  at 
a  time  when,  as  he  notes,  "  hammers  were  beating  in  one 
place,  tubs  hooping  in  another,  and  pots  clinking  in  a  third;" 
when  the  artisans  were  so  rich  that  "  they  made  good  cheer 
in  a  tavern  oftener  than  every  day  with  rabbits,  hares,  and 
all  sorts  of  viands." 

When  one  Englishman  meets  another  his  first  comment 
is  upon  the  beastliness  of  the  weather,  even  if  the  place  be 
Surrey  and  the  day  the  rarest  in  June ;  his  second  is  upon  the 
doom  which  is  impending  over  their  country.  This  is  merely 
a  form  of  humour,  that  of  overstatement.  There  is  another 
form  of  humour,  that  of  understatement,  which  is  as  freely 
employed.  An  Englishman  whose  ancestors  have  served  the 
nation  for  twenty  generations  in  her  councils  and  her  wars, 
whose  grandfathers  were  post-captains  at  twenty-five,  who 
himself  is  a  sharer  in  the  glory  of  her  achievement,  will  remark 
as  the  utmost  of  his  admission  when  put  to  the  question — 
that  is  if  he  says  anything  at  all — "  Oh,  England  is  not  half 
bad."  That  is  his  way  of  saying,  "  The  best  in  the  world", 
just  as  a  rich  Scotchman  describes  his  fortune  as  the  few 
shillings  which  he  has  saved  out  of  his  poor  earnings.  All 
humour  is  dangerous :  this  "  not  half  bad  "  misleads  us  as 
it  misled  the  late  Mr.  Kriiger  and  his  friends. 

In  our  simplicity  of  mind  we  cannot  understand  that  we 
and  our  doings  have  become  proper  matter  of  comment 
amongst  the  other  communities  of  the  Empire.  We  under- 
stand perfectly  that  an  apparently  casual  remark  made  by 
the  Premier  in  Toronto  is  intended  to  be  heard  in  some 
constituency  in  Quebec.  But  we  forget  that  there  are  cables 
and  newspapers  which  convey  that  utterance  to  Australia, 
to  South  Africa,  to  India,  and  Japan.  These  outland  peoples 
cannot  know  that  the  member  who  represents  the  consti- 
tuency for  which  the  remark  is  intended  is  clamouring  for  a 
place,  and  that  his  successor  must  be  chosen. 
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The  business  of  the  leader  of  a  party  is  to  keep 
his  party  in  power.  The  duty  of  a  statesman  may 
urge  him  upon  the  path  which  leads  to  defeat.  When 
it  was  a  question  of  sending  men  to  South  Africa,  it 
was  quite  proper  for  the  leader  of  a  party  to  consider 
the  effect  which  his  decision  might  have  upon  the  minds 
of  an  important  section  of  his  constituents.  It  is  also  his 
duty  as  a  politician  to  estimate  the  value  there  may  be 
in  creating  the  impression  that  Canada  could  manage  her 
diplomatic  affairs  better  than  they  had  been  managed  here- 
tofore. An  outrage  upon  our  allies  and  our  fellow-subjects 
can  well  be  turned  to  political  advantage  by  doing  something 
or  even  by  doing  nothing. 

That  was  a  fine  saying  of  Mr.  Kipling's  at  Ottawa: 
w  Now  there  are  certain  things  which  a  man  cannot,  must 
not,  do  merely  because  it  is  quite  possible  for  him  to  do 
them — there  are  certain  things  which  a  man  must  do  precisely 
because  it  appears  impossible  that  he  should  do  them.,,  We 
in  Canada  have  been  doing  what  seemed  good  in  our  eyes, 
and  in  the  main  it  is  good.  It  is  possible  now  for  us  to 
make  mischief  in  the  spirit  of  an  overgrown  and  undisciplined 
child  by  inconsiderateness  of  speech  and  rashness  of  conduct. 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  be  boastful,  self-assertive,  truculent, 
wayward,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anyone  sufficiently 
interested  to  undertake  the  business  of  correcting  us.  For 
these  vices  there  is,  however,  the  usual  punishment  of  vice, 
the  deterioration  of  national  character,  and — what  is  more  to 
the  point — the  pained  look  of  surprise  on  the  face  of  a  com- 
munity which  has  been  taught  by  centuries  of  experience  to 
value  correct  opinions  and  urbanity  of  conduct.  There  are 
many  things  which  are  lawful  but  not  all  things  are  expedient. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  with  his  immense 
sympathy  should  arrive  at  a  full  apprehension  of  the  many 
excellences  of  Mr.  Botha.  I  cannot  but  think  it  unfortunate 
that  the  names  of  Laurier  and  Botha  should  have  become  so 
inseparably  finked  in  the  minds  of  people  too  ignorant,  too 
suspicious,  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  excellences  of  either. 
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Yet  it  will  appear  to  some  minds  that  a  man  whom  Laurier 
trusts  deserves  to  be  trusted. 

Imaginative  persons  propose  that  Canada  should  give 
a  battleship  every  year  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  splendour  of  such  an  achievement,  but  not 
all  Canadians  are  imaginative :  certainly,  the  British  Admiralty 
is  not.  There  are  circumstances  under  which  a  man  is  en- 
tirely justified  in  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  When  his 
life  is  at  stake  that  is  no  time  for  complacent  e  cquiescence ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  scrutinizing  face  with  which 
Sir  John  Fisher  would  view  such  a  transaction,  or  even  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  if  he  could  abstract  his  mind  for  sufficient 
length  of  time  from  his  journalistic  and  financial  peregrinations. 
Our  warlike  contrivance,  no  matter  how  humble  on  the  day 
of  its  launching,  would  grow  in  one  year  to  a  Dreadnought ; 
and  in  five  it  would  tower  over  the  whole  British  navy.  On- 
tario would  probably  insist  that  it  should  be  commanded 
by  an  Orangeman.  We  in  Quebec  should  certainly  expect 
that  the  corporation  of  pilots,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Batiscan,  should  have  the  privilege  of  putting  it  on  the  rocks, 
according  to  the  immemorial  rights  of  their  tour  de  role.  It 
would  be  intolerable  to  us  if  a  Scotchman  from  Glasgow  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  engines,  or  Irish  breath  should  sound 
the  boatswain's  whistle.  We  should  require  that  her  guns 
should  fire  a  salute  upon  the  Fete  Dieu,  and  that  the  whole 
fleet  should  manoeuvre  in  the  St.  Lawrence  when  there  was 
a  by-election  in  Bellechasse.  No  battleship  would  be  toler- 
able to  us,  which  could  not  safely  navigate  the  Lachine  Canal 
on  its  way  to  share  in  the  festivities  attendant  upon  the 
opening  of  the  Toronto  Exhibition . 

Another  method  of  paying  old  debts  is  by  means  of  a 
"  preference."  There  are  two  views  on  this  subject  also. 
The  one  view  is  that  Canada  should  admit  English  goods  at 
a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  which  is  levied  upon  goods  from 
other  countries.  Some  rudiments  of  this  principle  have 
already  been  established;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
has  been  received  with  much  enthusiasm  in  England,  or  that 
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the  benefits  which  flow  from  it  are  very  material  to  that 
country.  Clearly  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  English  manufacturer, 
but  it  is  a  naive  assumption  that  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  identical  with  those  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Indeed  the  main  benefit  is  to  us  in  Canada,  at  least  to  those 
of  us  who  are  not  manufacturers  but  professors  with  salaries 
which  have  been  fixed  these  twenty  years,  physicians  with 
established  fees,  clerks  with  immovable  incomes,  and  farmers 
depending  upon  a  soil  whose  fertility  is  in  no  wise  affected  by 
political  device.  We  have  tasted  of  cheaper  and  better  books, 
cheaper  and  better  clothing,  cheaper  and  better  house 
furnishings  than  those  to  which  we  were  accustomed,  and  the 
taste  is  good.  For  thirty  years  we  have  been  fairly  docile 
in  face  of  rising  prices.  We  have  imputed  to  ourselves  the 
richness  of  the  rich,  and  deluded  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
we  too  were  sharing  in  their  prosperity.  This  preference  has 
opened  our  eyes,  and  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  we  could 
not  get  goods  cheaper  still  by  a  more  radical  measure.  When 
we  labourers  are  convinced  that  we  can  have  relief  by  the 
simple  process  of  seizing  upon  it,  then  England  will  have  all 
the  preference  which  she  desires,  that  is  freedomof  opportunity. 
If  blight  should  come  upon  any  Canadian  industry  which 
has  grown  up  under  an  artificial  protection,  we  may  console 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  for  thirty  years  we  have 
been  nourishing  it,  and  if  now  it  only  cumbers  the  ground, 
the  ax  had  better  be  laid  to  its  roots. 

It  was  never  intended  by  the  protected  industries  in 
Canada  that  this  preference  should  give  to  us  any  relief  or  to 
England  any  real  benefit.  The  following  resolution  is  on  the 
books  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association:  "  That, 
while  the  Canadian  tariff  should  be  primarily  framed  for 
Canadian  interests,  it  should,  nevertheless,  give  substantial 
preference  to  the  mother  country,  recognizing  always  that  the 
minimum  tariff  must  afford  adequate  protection  to  all  Cana- 
dian producers."  In  an  official  document  it  is  written: 
"  The  Canadian  government  has  been  attacked  by  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  the  ground  that  the  preference  is  seriously 
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interfering  with  their  trade.  The  woollen  manufacturers  have 
been  foremost  in  this  attack,  and  they  have  made  very  bitter 
complaints  to  the  effect  that  their  industry  is  being  threatened 
with  ruin  through  the  severe  competition  from  Britain,  brought 
about  by  the  preference." 

Indeed  there  is  grave  evidence  that  this  preference, 
however  valuable  to  us,  is  of  little  value  to  England.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  speaking  before  the  assembled  premiers  in  1902, 
said:  "  While  I  cannot  but  gratefully  acknowledge  the  inten- 
tion of  this  proposal  and  its  sentimental  value  as  a  proof  of 
good-will  and  affection,  yet  its  substantial  results  have  been 
altogether  disappointing  to  us.  The  total  increase  of  the 
trade  of  Canada  with  foreigners  during  the  period  named 
was  69  per  cent.,  while  the  total  increase  of  British  trade  was 
only  48  per  cent." 

There  is  another  and  more  curious  form  of  preference 
which  is  put  forward  as  a  method  by  which  England  shall  be 
recompensed  for  her  labour  in  our  behalf.  Not  satisfied  with 
free  entry  into  her  markets,  it  is  proposed  that  she  shall  tax 
all  goods  but  ours.  There  are  certain  forms  of  humour  to  which 
the  English  mind  is  insensible,  but  it  may  be  trusted  to  see 
the  point  of  this  jest. 

The  fiction  that  England  is  growing  poorer  and  requires 
help  arises  from  this  eccentricity  of  mind  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  Let  us  put  it  to  the  test.  From  1871  to  1902  the 
exports  of  manufactured  articles  rose  steadily  decade  by 
decade  from  201  million  to  227  million  pounds  sterling.  In 
1891  income  tax  was  paid  upon  a  revenue  of  295  million 
pounds;  in  1901  it  rose  to  354  millions.  In  1891  the  money 
on  deposit  in  savings  banks  was  75  millions;  in  1901  it  reached 
the  sum  of  140  millions,  and  the  number  of  depositors  in- 
creased from  five  millions  to  nearly  nine  millions.  During 
that  period  fife  insurance  premiums  increased  by  12  million 
pounds,  equal  to  60  per  cent.  The  provident  societies  in  1887 
had  invested  31  million  pounds,  and  in  1901  the  sum 
of  77  million  pounds.  Lastly,  the  heightened  standard  of 
comfort  in  living  is  indicated  by  the  increased  consumption 
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of  corn,  meat,  tea,  tobacco,  and  beer.  In  face  of  these  six 
proofs  we  may  r,ot  dissent  from  Mr.  Balfour's  judgement 
that,  "  by  all  available  tests  both  the  total  wealth  and  the 
diffused  well-being  of  the  country  are  greater  than  they  have 
ever  been."  It  is  well  that  these  things  be  known,  lest  we 
fall  into  the  error  into  which  Mr.  Kruger  fell.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  fable  of  the  sick  lion  is  after  all  only  a  fable. 

We  3hall  now  enquire  what  Canada  has  done.  We  have 
not  been  idle  in  our  business  nor  penurious  with  the  public 
service,  and — I  imagine  the  statement  will  cause  some  sur- 
prise-—we  are  paying  more  per  head  of  population  for  the 
general  good  than  England  pays.  This  matter  will  bear 
some  investigation. 

Our  contention  is  that  a  man  who  tends  his  cattle  in 
Alberta,  or  farms  his  land  in  Saskatchewan,  watches  his  sheep 
on  the  Australian  uplands,  or  grows  apples  in  Nova  Scotia 
or  New  Zealand,  is  serving  the  Empire  as  well  as  if  he  carried 
on  those  operations  in  Kent.  He  must  in  addition  take  upon 
himself  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  member  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity. He  must  assist  in  making  life  and  property  safe, 
in  providing  good  means  of  communication  with  his  neighbours. 
In  some  communities  this  is  more  difficult  than  in  others.  In 
new  countries  the  work  has  to  be  done  ab  initio)  but  we  must 
not  complain  of  that.  The  man  in  Kent  has  had  these  things 
done  for  him  from  time  immemorial.  Our  fathers  helped  in 
the  doing  of  them,  and  when  they  went  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness they  left  all  behind  them  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
remained  at  home. 

A  man  who  lives  in  London  and  spends  a  yearly  income 
of  a  thousand  pounds  pays  in  taxes  £128.  14s,  according  to 
a  calculation  which  Professor  Mavor  prepared  for  me.  His 
income  tax  amounts  to  £50;  the  inhabited  house  duty  upon 
a  dwelling  renting  at  £120  is  £4. 10s;  the  local  taxation  upon 
the  same  rating  is  £45.  The  duty  upon  spirits  and  wines 
is  estimated  at  £24  and  upon  other  dutiable  goods  £5.  4s. 
There  are  certain  minor  amounts  like  those  exacted  for 
servants,  carriages,  and  armorial  bearings.     The  local  rate,  of 
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course,  varies  with  the  locality.  In  St.  Clement  Danes  it  is 
5s.  lid.  In  Poplar  it  is  12s.  but  the  average  for  all  London 
is  7s.  6d,  according  to  "  London  Statistics,"  Vol.  16,  pp. 
424-26.  The  entire  amount  which  the  Londoner  pays  works 
out  to  something  under  13  per  cent,  of  his  income.  A  man 
in  Montreal  who  spends  an  income  which  is  tht  equivalent 
of  a  thousand  pounds  in  London  pays  in  local  rates  on  similar 
housing  £55  or  5  J  per  cent,  of  his  income,  which  leaves 
only  7J  per  cent,  for  general  purposes  if  the  scale  were  the 
same  here  as  in  London.  Our  taxation  is  so  indirect  that 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  exactly  how  much  we  reaily  do 
pay,  but  I  appeal  to  any  professor  in  a  University  and  ask 
if  he  would  not  be  glad  to  be  let  off  with  double  that  amount. 
The  average  of  our  custom  imports  alone  is  15.66  percent., 
and  we  pay  probably  as  much  more  for  the  "  protection  " 
of  our  industries  against  ourselves. 

Out  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  capital  invested  in  rail- 
ways we  have  contributed  20  per  cent,  from  the  public  funds. 
Those  twenty-five  thousand  miles  of  railway  we  regard  as 
a  substantial  asset  of  the  Empire.  We  have  incurred  a  debt 
of  365  million  dollars,  equal  to  65  dollars  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  amount  has  been  expended  chiefly  upon  public 
works.  Yet  we  have  500  millions  upon  deposit  in  banks,  and 
our  revenue  would  suffice  to  pay  the  debt  in  four  years. 

We  in  Canada  must  not  complain  because  we  contribute 
more  towards  the  community  life  than  the  people  of  England 
do  for  theirs.  Our  needs  are  greater.  This  year  we  shall 
tax  ourselves  to  the  extent  of  120  million  dollars  and  we  shall 
spend  it  all.  There  is  much  to  be  done.  We  must  make  our- 
selves safe.  We  have  a  frontier  of  3500  miles  to  defend. 
Canada  to-day  is  all  frontier.  When  the  new  railway  is 
constructed  north  of  Abitibi  and  our  population  extends 
well  down  the  Peace  river,  we  shall  not  so  readily  be  cut  in 
twain.  Our  next  business  is  to  see  that  no  foreign  power  can 
obtain  a  lodgement  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That  is  the  lesson 
of  Port  Arthur.     We  must  make  secure  against  sudden  raids 
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Victoria,  Vancouver,  Esquimault,  and  Prince  Rupert — that 
place  with  the  detestable  name.  The  western  mountains 
serve  us  well,  and  on  the  East  the  ice  and  fog  are  a  help. 
Also  the  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  have  their  uses.  It 
might  as  well  be  understood  that  whatever  Canada  does 
will  be  done  because  Canada's  interests  will  be  primarily 
served  thereby :  and  this  because,  by  serving  her  own  in- 
terests first,  she  serves  the  Empire  best. 

Canada  to-day  lies  like  a  saw-log,  to  employ  Mr.  E.  W. 
Thomson's  phrase.  You  cannot  hurt  it  much  by  driving  an 
ax  into  the  ends.  Along  its  course  lies  the  United  States 
alone,  and  has  lain  for  over  a  century  without  doing  us  much 
harm.  Their  people  are  like  ourselves.  They  are  not  a  wanton 
people,  and  their  exploit  in  the  Philippines  will  last  them  for 
a  century  more.  Any  cataclysm  may  occur  :  Canada  may 
sink  into  the  sea  again,  but  in  the  meantime  we  may  await 
with  some  equanimity  any  signs  of  subsidence.  If  we  make 
our  coasts  secure  — and  that  is  not  an  impossible  undertaking 
— we  shall  be  doing  something  towards  the  Empire.  By 
putting  ourselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  we  help  to  defend 
the  whole.  Not  less  than  this  may  we  do.  The  statesmen 
who  control  England's  affairs  to-day  need  not  worry  about 
us.  We  shall  not  trouble  them  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
labour  of  defending  us,  or  to  repeat  on  our  behalf  the  per- 
formance in  South  Africa. 

But  there  is  something  further  which  Canada  can  do. 
We  can  help  ourselves  and  England  at  the  same  time.  We 
need  men,  and  England  needs  to  be  rid  of  a  large  part  of  her 
population.  The  trouble  with  the  England  of  to-day  is  that 
the  people — at  least  twelve  millions  of  them — are  half- 
employed,  half-paid,  and  half-fed.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  idle,  penniless,  or  starving.  A  Canadian  who  comes 
across  the  Channel  up  to  the  Dover  pier,  will  see  a  company 
of  a  hundred  stalwart  men  who  had  remained  idle  all  the  day 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  and  the  chance  of 
earning  a  few  pence  by  carrying  luggage  ashore.  At  the  hotel 
in  London  he  will  find  a  tumult  of  porters  and  door-keepers 
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who  are  not  even  half  employed,  because  they  spend  most  of 
their  time  waiting  for  stray  bits  of  silver.  If  the  traveller 
have  occasion  to  get  his  hair  cut  he  will  have  the  service  of 
a  large  man  in  a  "  frock  coat,'7  who  would  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  the  harvest-field.  We  could  employ  those 
millions  profitably,  but  such  an  exodus  would  necessitate  some 
alteration  in  the  habits  of  the  people  who  remain  at  home. 
An  Englishman  loves  to  believe  that  he  can  do  nothing  for 
himself — when  he  is  in  England.  No  man  in  the  world  can 
do  more  when  he  is  abroad.  He  pretends  that  he  is  the 
most  helpless  person  in  the  world,  that  he  cannot  carry  his 
bag,  open  the  door  of  his  cab,  find  an  address  in  the  directory, 
or  use  a  telephone.  He  loves  to  believe  that  he  is  living  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  When  he  travels  he  thinks  he  is 
making  the  journey  in  a  stage-coach.  He  carries  a  bundle 
of  rugs  lest  the  coach  may  be  mired  and  himself  compelled 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  open.  He  imagines  that  he  may  be 
attacked  by  foot-pads,  so  he  carries  a  bludgeon  for  protection ; 
in  every  city  which  he  visits  he  buys  a  new  one,  and  comes  home 
laden  down  with  a  bundle  of  faggots.  He  expects  that  his 
luggage  may  be  stolen,  so  he  places  it  by  his  side  or  above  his 
head  in  the  railway  carriage.  He  thinks  that  rain  is  universal, 
so  he  carries  an  umbrella  even  to  the  Sahara  or  to  Los  Angeles ; 
and,  knowing  that  it  may  be  stolen,  he  carries  two.  The  late 
Dr.  Routh  of  Magdalen,  who  died  not  so  very  long  ago,  be- 
lieved to  the  end  of  his  days  that  students  still  came  up  to 
Oxford  in  a  stage-coach ;  and  if  a  student  were  a  few  days  late 
in  entering  he  excused  him  on  the  ground  that  the  roads  were 
bad,  and  that  he  had  made  the  stupendous  journey  from 
Bath  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  year.  If  England  got  rid 
of  her  half-employed,  Englishmen  would  be  obliged  to  alter 
somewhat  their  domestic  and  social  arrangements,  to  do  for 
themselves  what  is  now  done  for  them  by  big  footmen  and 
other  indolent  servants. 

One  person  out  of  ten  in  England  is  partially  or  wholly  a 
pauper.  They  do  not  work  because  they  are  not  obliged  to. 
Neither  would  we.     It  is  much  more  comfortable  for  a  lazy 
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man  to  loaf  on  the  pier,  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  which 
come  up  the  Channel,  or  watching  the  sunshine  fall  upon  the 
green  fields  and  "  the  dear  white  cliffs  of  Dover,"  than  to  labour 
in  the  hot  harvest  fields  of  Saskatchewan.  He  knows  that  in 
the  end  there  will  be  a  commodious  poor-house  wherein  he 
may  spend  his  declining  years,  and  perhaps  a  pension  as  a 
reward  for  his  life-long  laziness.  These  are  the  people  we 
want.  We  will  make  men  of  them  or  demonstrate  that  there 
is  nothing  in  them  of  which  men  can  be  made.  We  have 
no  poor-houses  here.  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall 
he  eat.  January  will  attend  to  the  rest.  We  are  a  ruthless 
people  against  all  but  undeserved  misery. 

A  man  who  will  not  fight  for  his  food  will  not  fight  for 
his  king.  That  is  a  wise  saying.  The  spirit  of  England  is 
not  dead  in  those  big  bodies ;  it  is  only  sleeping  and  starving. 
The  men  who  have  always  saved  England  were  strong  eaters, 
hard  drinkers  and  good  workers,  fond  of  tangible  comforts  and 
resolute  that  these  should  not  be  filched  away.  They  "  fared 
commonlie  as  well  as  the  king."  They  were  a  prosperous 
and  cheerful  people:  "Even  our  condemned  persons  doe 
goe  cheerfullie  to  their  deths,  for  our  nature  is  free,  stout, 
hautie,  prodigal  of  life  and  bloud."  If  only  these  strong 
idle  men  could  be  compelled  to  come  upon  our  plains,  their 
bodies  and  their  spirits  would  be  rejuvenated.  True,  they 
would  miss  the  allurements  of  London,  but  their  reflec- 
tions on  life  would  be  more  accurate  than  those  which 
come  to  them  in  the  gas-lit  streets  or  the  sixpenny  restaurants. 
Above  all,  there  is  one  thing  more  which  we  must  do  : 
keep  our  spirit  right  and  our  heart  from  rotting  with  luxury 
or  with  poverty.  In  this  we  are  not  without  assistance. 
"  Happily, "  says  a  writer  in  the  October  number  of  an 
English  Monthly,  "  the  British  spirit  is  at  war  with 
the  American  spirit  for  the  possession  of  Canada's  soul." 
And  this  is  the  sort  of  stuff  for  which  we  pay  eighty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  freighting  over  the  North  Atlantic,  along 
with  much  other  pot-house  talk  in  which  one  of  our  ministers 
is  assailed  in  the  language  of  those  publications — English- 
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pink  and  American-yellow — which  should  be  denied  the  pri- 
vilege of  our  mails.  We  will  attend  to  our  ministers  who 
require  attention  in  good  season. 

I  think  now  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
cost  England  anything  at  the  present  moment.  If  England 
"  cut  the  painter,"  as  the  saying  is,  she  would  not  save  a 
penny.  She  would  require  the  same  number  of  battleships 
to  defend  her  shores  and  convoy  her  food.  Otherwise  she 
would  starve  in  six  weeks.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the 
sacrifices  which  England  has  made  in  the  past  on  our  behalf ; 
but  those  were  inseparable  from  her  career  of  greatness, 
and  we  were  making  sacrifices  too. 

We  have  certain  internal  affairs  which  we  propose  to 
manage  for  ourselves,  We  will  buy  our  goods  where  we  like 
and  pay  two  prices  for  them,  as  we  are  now  doing,  if  that 
foolish  procedure  pleases  us  best.  We  shall  determine  the 
relations  which  are  to  exist  between  the  Provinces  and  the 
Dominion.  We  shall  starve  the  Provinces  and  allow  to  the 
Dominion  a  life  of  extravagance  so  long  as  the  Provinces 
acquiesce.  If  England  choose  to  indulge  in  similar  follies 
we  shall  not  dissent.  But  England  in  its  larger  affairs  is  our 
England  too.  Edward  is  our  King.  Is  it  nothing  to  us  that 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  can  at  a  stroke  de- 
termine to  its  own  satisfaction  our  status  in  respect  of  our 
King  ?  Some  of  its  members,  we  think,  are  open  traitors ; 
and  one  member,  at  least,  during  the  present  century  which  is 
yet  comparatively  young  was  convicted  of  high  treason. 
Our  political  existence  is  bound  up  with  the  British  consti- 
tution, and  the  theorists  who  are  striving  to  make  it  of  none 
effect  would  do  well  to  remember  that  their  performance 
may  conceivably  be  of  some  interest  to  persons  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  ineffable  privilege  of  living  within  the  hearing  of 
their  jangling  voices.  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
persons  over  seas — in  Holland,  to  be  specific — have  taken 
an  interest  in  what  was  going  on  in  London. 

It  becomes  us  in  Canada  to  take  thought  for  our  future 
which  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  future  of  England. 
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At  this  distance  there  is  much  to  perplex  us.  We  do  not 
know  what  these  new  political  forces  in  England  mean  or 
what  their  leaders  intend  to  do.  We  see  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  in 
India  doing  his  best  to  stir  up  strife,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
in  Scotland  casting  doubt  upon  the  omniscience  of  the  House 
)f  Lords.  We  have  seen  one  government  engage  in  a  war  of 
whose  righteousness  we  were  not  entirely  convinced  ;  and 
a  succeeding  government  hand  over  the  prize  of  war  to  an 
enemy  whose  youths  in  their  schools  yet  boast  of  the  number 
of  our  people  whom  they  have  slain.  But  that  may  be  the 
mere  boastfulness  of  youth,  and  at  times  we  ourselves  are 
boastful.  We  have  erected  monuments  to  our  dead,  and 
Englishmen  of  official  position  come  over  and  tell  us  that 
we  were  fools  for  our  pains.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Botha 
say:  "We  trust  England  and  desire  to  deserve  her  trust  in 
us."  Yet  we  remember  that  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  England  has  been  trusted  by  a  one-time  enemy  and 
the  mutual  trust  deserved.  We  remember  even  that  England 
was  obliged  to  protect  the  French  Canadians  against  the 
Canadian  "patriots"  after  the  events  of  1837.  It  has  taken 
us  a  hundred  years  to  get  upon  good  terms  with  each  other : 
it  may  take  a  shorter  time  in  South  Africa. 

The  existing  House  of  Commons  may  not  be  to  our 
liking  ;  but  it  will  not  endure  forever.  We  are  not  enamoured 
of  some  of  its  members.  Our  affection  is  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Empire.  Our  loyalty  is  to  the  King  who  holds  headship  over 
our  race,  and  to  its  ancient  tradition  of  "truth,  pitie,  free- 
dom, and  hardiness."  The  genius  of  England  in  political 
affairs  has  been  little  more  than  the  capacity  to  exercise 
patience.  The  time  has  come  for  us  all — in  England,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  Canada — to  learn  the  lesson  and  be 
patient,  to  become  vitally  interested  in  one  another,  to  abstain 
from  giving  offence,  to  speak  the  truth  in  love.  So,  in  time, 
we  shall  develop  a  mutual  trust  and  affection,  which  must 
precede  any  final  constructive  policy,  either  economic  or 
constitutional. 

Andrew  Macphail 


BRITISH  DIPLOMACY  AND  CANADA 

II.     THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY  AWARD. 

IN  1799,  the  Russian- American  Company  was  granted,  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years,  exclusive  trading  privileges 
on  the  American  coast  north  of  the  65th.  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, as  well  as  on  the  Russian  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  in  Behring  Sea.  American  traders  soon  established  an 
extensive  commerce  with  the  natives,  in  which,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Russians,  fire-arms  and  ammunition  be- 
came staple  articles  of  exchange.  Successive  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Russian  government  to  have  this  trade  declared 
illegal.  Finally,  a  remedy  was  provided  by  a  Ukase  of  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1821,  by  which  exclusive  sovereignty  was  claimed 
by  Russia  "on  all  islands,  posts  and  gulfs,  including  the  whole 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  beginning  from  Behring 
Straits  to  the  51°  of  northern  latitude."  All  foreign  vessels 
were  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  approach 
within  100  Italian  miles  of  Russian  dominion.  The  assump- 
tion of  such  authority  evoked  prompt  protests  alike  from  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  result  that  Russia  abandoned  the  claim  to  exclusive  ma- 
ritime jurisdiction. 

The  territorial  claims  of  Russia  still  remained  an  open 
question.  In  September,  1822,  Britain  was  invited  to  for- 
mulate her  claims  to  territory  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  In  January,  1823,  it  was  agreed,  in  a  letter  from 
Count  Lieven  to  George  Canning,  "  that  the  question  of  strict 
right  be  temporarily  set  aside  on  the  part  of  both,  and  that, 
all  the  differences  to  which  the  regulation  in  question  has 
given  rise  be  adjusted  by  an  amicable  arrangement  founded 
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on  the  sole  principle  of  mutual  expediency,  to  be  negotiated 
at  St.  Petersburg."  Accordingly,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  instructed  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Russian  Minister.  After  continued 
negotiations,  in  which  the  British  interests  were  later  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  an  agreement  was  reached, 
and  on  February  16th,  1825,  the  treaty  defining  the  boundary 
of  Russian  America  was  signed.  The  sections  relating  to  the 
boundary  are  as  follows: 

III.  "  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties,  upon  the  coast  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  of 
America  to  the  north-west,  shall  be  drawn  in  the  manner  following: 

"  Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  called 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54  degrees 
40  minutes  north  latitude,  and  between  the  131st.  and  133rd.  degree 
of  west  longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich),  the  said  line  shall  ascend  to 
the  North,  along  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel,  as  far  as  the  point 
of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th.  degree  of  north  latitude;  from 
this  last-mentioned  point  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  ^he  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  £he  point 
of  intersection  of  the  141st.  degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  sam  >  me- 
ridian); and,  finally,  from  the  said  point  of  intersection,  the  said  mi 
ridian  line  of  the  141st.  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the  F:oze  j 
Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions 
on  the  continent  of  America  to  the  north-west. 

IV.  "  With   reference  to  the   line  of  demarcation  laid   down  i 
the   preceding    Article   it    is    understood: 

1st.     "  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island  shall  belon* 

wholly  to  Russia. 

2nd.  "  That  whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  ex- 
tend in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  the  56th.  degree  of  north 
latitude  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st.  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude, shall  prove  to  be  at  the  distance  &  more  than  10  marine  leagues 
from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  I'ritish  possessions  and  the  line 
(lisikre)  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned,  shall 
be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  windings  (sinuosites)  of  the  coast, 
and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  10  marine  leagues  there- 
from 

V.  "  It  is  moreover  agreed  chat  no  establishment  shall  be  formed 
by  either  of  the  two  parties  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  two  pre, 
ceding  Articles  to  the  possessions  of  the  other;  consequently,  British 
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subjects  shall  not  form  any  establishment  either  upon  the  coast,  or  upon 
the  border  of  the  continent  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian 
possessions  as  designated  in  the  two  preceding  Articles:  and,  in  like 
manner,  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by  Russian  subjects  beyond 
the  said  limits. 

VI.  "  It  is  understood  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arrive,  whether  from  the  ocean,  or 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  shall  forever  enjoy  the  right  of  navi- 
gating freely,  and  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  rivers  and 
streams  which,  in  their  course  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  may  cross 
the  line  described  in  Article  III.  of  the  present  Convention. 

VII.  "  It  is  also  understood,  that,  for  the  space  of  10  years  from 
the  signature  of  the  present  Convention,  the  vessels  of  the  two  Powers, 
or  those  belonging  to  their  respective  subjects,  shall  mutually  be  at 
liberty  to  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  inland  seas, 
the  gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III.  for 
the  purposes  of  fi°hing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives." 

By  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  con- 
cluded ;  "arch  30th,  1867,  the  United  States  secured  posses- 
sion of  dll  Russian  territory  in  North  America.     Article  I.  of 
this  -treaty,  in  denning  the  boundary,  embodies  Articles  III. 
fA  IV.  of  the  Convention  of  1825. 

c      With  the  admission  of  British  Columbia  into  the  Domi- 
lion,  hi  i  >7l,  began  Canadian  interest  in  the  Alaska  boundary 
question       .-»  1872,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Britibi    "olumbia,  Great  Britain  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity of  having  ,Se  boundary  line  definitely  ascertained.     Al- 
though  the   proj  >sition   received   the   support  of   President 
Grant  in  his  Messt-ge  to  Congress,  no  action  was  taken.     In 
1884,' Mr.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Survey  raised  the  point 
that,  since,  as  he  alleged,  inhere  was  no  continuous  range  of 
mountains  parallel  to   the  ooatt,  the  United   States  would 
contend  for  the  line  following  the   sinuosities  of   the  coast 
at  distance  of   10   marin<  In  1887-88  an  informal 

conference  was  held  between  Mr.  Dall  and  Dr.  Dawson, 
Director  of  the  Geological  Svi  f  Canada,  for  the  purpose 

of  agreeing  on  certain  conve  1  lines.     In  the  report  of 

this  conference  Dr.  Dawson  clarmed  that  the  boundary  line 
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should  cross  the  inlets  of  the  coast.  Under  a  convention  of 
1892,  a  joint  survey  of  the  district  adjacent  to  the  boundary 
line  was  made  by  Dr.  King  and  General  Duffield.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Yukon  in  1897  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity of  reaching  some  agreement  respecting  the  boundary. 
The  watershed  at  the  summit  of  the  passage  at  the  head  of 
Lynn  Canal  was  accepted  as  a  provisional  boundary,  on  the 
understanding  that  such  an  agreement  should  not  prejudice 
the  treaty  rights  of  either  party. 

The  Joint  High  Commission  of  1898  endeavoured  to  reach 
an  agreement  as  the  basis  for  the  definition  of  the  bound- 
ary line.  The  British  commissioners  proposed  a  reference 
to  a  tribunal  of  three  jurists,  one  nominated  by  each  party, 
and  the  third  by  the  two  so  selected,  or,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment, by  a  friendly  power.  The  rules  laid  down  by  the  Vene- 
zuela Treaty  were  to  apply  to  this  arbitration.  This  was 
agreeable  to  the  United  States  only  if — a  condition  impossible 
to  Britain — the  third  arbitrator  should  be  appointed  by  one 
of  the  independent  States  of  South  America.  Britain  pro- 
posed the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  Hague  tribunal 
but  this  was  rejected  by  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  commissioners  suggested  a  tribunal  of  six  impartial 
jurists  of  repute,  three  to  be  chosen  by  each  nation.  To  this 
Britain  objected  that  it  gave  no  assurance  of  a  final  settle- 
ment. Thus,  the  Joint  High  Commission  was  unable  to 
reach  a  definite  agreement. 

Negotiations,  however,  were  continued,  and  in  January, 
1903,  a  draft  Convention,  based  on  the  proposal  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Joint  High  Commission,  was  approved  by 
the  Canadian  government.  The  Convention  was  signed  in 
Washington,  January  24th,  and  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
were  exchanged  March  3rd,  1903.  To  a  tribunal  of  six 
impartial  jurors  were  submitted,  for  a  judicial  consideration, 
seven  questions  based  on  Articles  III.,  IV.  and  V.  of  the  treaty 
of  1825.  Any  actions  of  the  several  governments,  prior  or 
subsequent  to  the  treaty,  were  to  be  considered  in  so  far  as 
they  revealed  the  purpose  of  the  original  parties. 
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In  accordance  with  this  Convention  a  tribunal,  con- 
sisting of  Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  ; 
Sir  Louis  Jett6,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec  ;  and  Mr.  A. 
B.  Aylesworth,  K.C.,  representing  Great  Britain;  and  of  the 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  ;the 
Hon.  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  Hon.  Senator 
Turner  of  Washington,  representing  the  United  States,  assem- 
bled in  London,  on  September  3rd,  1903.  On  October  20th, 
its  award  was  handed  out. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  composition 
or  the  tribunal.  But,  it  is  submitted,  a  criticism  of  its  per- 
sonnel serves  only  to  obscure  the  issue  and  to  prejudice  an 
impartial  view  of  the  award.  In  accepting  the  convention 
and  agreeing  to  the  tribunal  Canada  became  a  party  to  the 
award.  If  its  decision  is  not  satisfactory,  to  attack  the 
court  or  to  attribute  to  its  members  ulterior  motives  is  not 
a  dignified  attitude.  If  the  award  is  to  be  condemned  let 
it  be  condemned  on  its  merits  and  on  its  merits  alone. 

First  Question:  What  is  intended  as  the  point  of  com- 
mencement of  the  line  ?  Both  parties  agreed  that  the  most 
southerly  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  was  Cape  Muzon; 
and  that  from  this  point,  according  to  the  treaty,  the  bound- 
ary line  should  begin. 

Second  Question:  What  channel  is  the  Portland  Chan- 
nel? The  British  contention  was  that  "it  is  the  channel 
which  Vancouver  named  Portland  Canal,  and  which  enters 
the  ocean  between  Tongass  Island  and  Kannaghunut  Island, 
leaving  Sitklan,  Wales,  and  Pearse  Islands  on  the  South 
and  East,  and  extending  northerly  eighty-two  miles  to  its 

head." 

By  the  United  States  it  was  maintained  that  Portland 
Channel  is  "  the  same  body  of  water  now  commonly  known 
and  described  as  Portland  Canal,  which,  passing  from  the 
north  between  Ramsden  Point  on  the  mainland  and  Pearse 
Island,  and  thence  southward  of  said  island  and  Wales  Island, 
enters  Dixson  Entrance  between  the  island  last  mentioned 
and  Compton  Island." 
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The  question  to  be  decided  is:  what  passage  was  in- 
tended as  Portland  Channel  by  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty 
of  1825.  Portland  Channel  was  explored,  charted,  and 
named  by  Vancouver,  during  his  voyage  in  1798.  From 
Vancouver's  narrative,  published  first  in  1798,  and  in  a 
second  edition,  of  which  there  was  a  French  translation,  in 
1801,  his  course  may  be  followed  in  detail.  The  narrative 
must  be  admitted  as  evidence,  because,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  negotiations,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  the  negotiators  would  not  be  familiar  with 
the  only  description  of  the  territories  then  in  dispute. 
What  is  Vancouver's  testimony? 

After  having  followed  the  continental  shore  north  past 
Point  Maskelyne,  he  left  his  ships  near  Salmon  Cove,  and 
in  smaller  boats  explored  the  head  of  Portland  Inlet  and  of 
Observatory  Inlet.  His  attention  was  next  occupied  with 
the  exploration  of  the  channel  to  the  North  and  West  of 
Pearse  and  Wales  Islands.  "  In  the  morning  of  the  2nd. 
(August)  we  sat  out  early,  and  passed  through  a  labyrinth 
of  small  islets  and  rocks,  along  the  continental  shore;  this, 
taking  now  a  winding  course  to  the  South- West  and  West, 
showed  the  South  Eastern  side  of  the  canal  to  be  much 
broken,  through  which  was  a  passage  leading  SSE.  towards 
the  ocean  (Tongass  Passage).  We  passed  this  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  more  northern  and  westerly  communication, 
in  which  we  were  not  disappointed,  as  the  channel  we  were 
then  pursuing  was  soon  found  to  communicate  with  the  sea; 
making  the  land  to  the  south  of  us  one  or  more  islands." 
These  were,   doubtless,   Sitklan  and  Kannaghunut  Islands. 

The  third  of  August  was  occupied  in  exploring  Nakat 
Inlet,  while  the  night  was  spent  in  a  cove  near  Cape  Fox. 
During  the  next  ten  days  he  explored  Revilla  Gigedo  and 
adjacent  islands;  "before  dark,  however,  (on  the  14th)  we 
reached  the  cove  which  had  afforded  us  shelter  under  similar 
circumstances  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd;  here  we  rested  for 

the  night and  early  on  the  following  morning  we 

again  bent  our  way  towards  the  vessels.     In  the  forenoon  we 
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reached  that  arm  of  the  sea  whose  examination  had  occupied 
our  time  from  the  27th.  of  the  preceding  to  the  2nd.  of  this 
month.  The  distance  from  its  entrance  to  its  source  is  about 
70  miles,  which,  in  honour  of  the  noble  family  of  Bentinck, 
I  named  Portland's  Canal."  The  channel  entering  the  ocean 
at  Point  Maskelyne  and  extending  north-eastward  to  Sal- 
mon Cove  he  later  named  Observatory  Inlet. 

Doubt  exists  as  to  whether  Vancouver  in  returning 
to  his  vessels  followed  the  channel  to  the  north  or  to  the  south 
of  all  the  four  islands.  Both  of  these  he  had  traversed  dur- 
ing the  previous  month.  At  daybreak  he  left  Cape  Fox  and 
in  the  forenoon  reached  the  outlet  of  Portland's  Canal.  Con- 
sidering that  the  voyage  occupied  several  hours  the  more 
distant  passage  seems  to  correspond  better  with  the  narra- 
tive. Moreover,  as  his  supplies  were  nearly  exhausted  he 
would  naturally  select  the  less  difficult  route.  This  he  must 
have  known  to  have  been  the  southern  channel.  This  indi- 
cates that,  after  leaving  Cape  Fox,  he  went  south  of  Tongass 
Passage,  through  which  he  had  looked  on  the  2nd.  of  August, 
and  now,  observing  through  it  the  northern  channel,  named 
it  Portland's  Canal.  But,  "  the  arm  of  the  sea  "  which  he 
had  previously  examined,  includes  the  passage  north  of  Sit- 
klan  and  Kannaghunut  Islands.  This  northern  passage  is 
part  of  Portland  Channel. 

Vancouver's  narrative  establishes  that  the  Portland 
Channel  named  by  him  extended  north  of  Pearse  and  Wales 
Islands  and  entered  the  Pacific  through  two  channels,  the 
one  to  the  west  of  Wales  Island,  the  other  to  the  north  of 
Sitklan  Island.  It  proves  that  the  Observatory  Inlet  named 
by  him  reached  from  Point  Maskelyne  to  Salmon  Cove. 

To  decide  what  was  the  negotiators'  Portland  Channel 
the  maps  known  to  have  been  consulted  must  be  examined. 
These  are  Vancouver's  charts,  a  Russian  map  of  1802,  the 
Arrowsmith  maps,  and  Faden's  map.  These  show  that,  while 
the  name  Observatory  Inlet  is  not  applied  to  the  passage 
south  of  Point  Ramsden,  Portland  Channel  extended  to  the 
north  of  Pearse  and  Wales  Islands.     On  the  only  map  on 
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which  the  two  small  islands,  Sitklan  and  Kannaghunut 
appear,  they  are  combined  and  show  a  much  broader  chan- 
nel to  the  East  than  to  the  North.  Further,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  islands,  the  eastern  passage  is  a  direct  extension 
of  the  channel  above  Wales  Island  and  does  not  involve  a 
change  in  direction  as  in  the  case  of  the  northern  channel. 
By  the  negotiators  seeking  an  international  boundary  of 
the  two  channels,  the  broader  and  more  direct  would  most 
probably  be  selected. 

A  review  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  Portland 
Channel  of  the  negotiators  was  that  channel  to  the  north  of 
Pearse  and  Wales  Islands  and  entering  the  Pacific  through 
the  modern  Tongass  Passage.  This  conclusion  conforms 
with  the  award  of  the  tribunal. 

The  decision  in  this  question  is  responsible  for  the  furor 
raised  against  Lord  Alverstone.  The  "  perfidious  sacrifice 
of  Canadian  interests  "  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
was  the  sacrifice  of  the  two  barren  rocks,  Sitklan  and  Kan- 
naghunut. Yet  a  careful  and  impartial  examination  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  compels  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Alver- 
stone's  decision  best  expresses  the  intention  of  the  negotia- 
tors. An  honest  doubt  could  have  existed  as  to  which  of 
the  two  channels  should  be  followed.  The  balance  of  the  evi- 
dence favoured  one  and  this  the  tribunal  adopted. 

Third  Question:  What  course  should  the  line  take  from 
the  point  of  commencement  to  the  entrance  to  Portland 
Channel?  Having  decided  that  Cape  Muzon  is  the  point  of 
commencement  of  the  line  and  having  fixed  a  point  in  the 
entrance  of  Portland  Channel  the  boundary  will  follow  a 
straight  line  joining  those  points. 

Fourth  Question :  To  what  point  in  the  56th.  parallel  is 
the  fine  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Portland  Channel, 
and  what  course  should  it  follow  between  these  points? 
The  point  is  where  the  summit  of  the  mountains  nearest 
the  Portland  Channel  crosses  the  56th.  parallel.  The 
shortest  distance  between  this  point  and  the  head  of  the 
channel  will  form  the  boundary  line. 
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Fifth  Question:  In  extending  the  line  of  demarcation 
northward  from  said  point  on  the  parallel  of  the  56th.  degree 
of  north  latitude,  following  the  crest  of  the  mountains  situ- 
ated parallel  to  the  coast  until  its  intersection  with  the  141st. 
degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions that  if  such  a  line  should  anywhere  exceed  the  distance 
of  10  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  then  the  boundary 
between  the  British  and  the  Russian  territory  should  be 
formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  and 
distant  therefrom  not  more  than  10  marine  leagues,  was  it 
the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  said  Convention  of  1825 
that  there  should  remain  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  Rus- 
sia a  continuous  fringe,  or  strip,  of  coast  on  the  mainland 
not  exceeding  10  marine  leagues  in  width,  separating  the 
British  possessions  from  the  bays,  ports,  inlets,  havens,  ad 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  extending  from  the  said  point  on 
the  56th.  degree  of  latitude  north  to  a  point  where  such  line 
of  demarcation  should  intersect  the  141st.  degree  of  longitude 
west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich? 

This  practical  question  is  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  heads 
of  the  inlets.  Should  the  boundary  go  around  the  inlets, 
leaving  the  heads  United  States  territory,  or  should  it  cut 
the  inlets,  leaving  them  British  territory?  The  issues  at 
stake  here  are  infinitely  more  important  than  any  others 
ra  sed  in  the  arbitration.  Compared  with  this  the  Portland 
Canal  dispute  is  insignificant. 

From  the  purpose  of  the  negotiation,  from  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  revealed  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  parties  concerned,  in  maps,  or  by  official  action 
of  either  government,  the  particular  intention  of  the  nego- 
tiators may  be  discovered.  The  interests  of  each  nation  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America  were  represented  by  trad- 
ing companies.  Britain's  concern  was  the  advantage  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North-West  Companies;  Russia's, 
of  the  Russian-American  Company.  In  the  words  of  the 
Russian  plenipotentiaries  "  the  motive  which  caused  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  mutual  expediency  to  be  pro- 
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posed, is  to  prevent  the  respective  establishments  on 

the  north-west  coast  from  injuring  each  other  and  entering 
into  collision." 

Accordingly,  Russia  proposed  as  a  boundary,  in  general, 
the  55th.  degree,  Portland  Channel  and  from  its  head  the 
chain  of  mountains  bordering  the  coast  to  the  139th.  degree 
of  longitude.  In  their  counter  draft  they  urged  that  "  the 
principal  motive  which  constrains  Russia  to  insist  upon 
sovereignty  over  the  above-indicated  lisiere  (strip  of  coun- 
try) upon  the  mainland  (terre  ferme) is  that,  deprived 

of  this  territory,  the  Russian-American  Company  would 
have  no  means  of  sustaining  its  establishments,  which  would 
therefore  be  without  any  support  (point  d'appui)  and  could 
have  no  solidity.' '  They  insisted  that  "  without  a  lisidre 
upon  the  continental  coast,  starting  from  Portland  Channel, 
the  Russian  establishments  on  the  islands  would  have  no 
support;  that  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  establish- 
ments which  strangers  might  form  upon  the  mainland,  and 
that  any  such  arrangement,  far  from  being  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  mutual  accommodation,  would  but  offer 
dangers  for  one  of  the  parties  and  exclusive  advantages  for 
the  other." 

What  were  the  British  claims?  A  memorandum  was 
presented  to  the  British  government  by  Mr.  Pelly,  the  agent 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  on  this  memorial  were 
based  the  instructions  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot.  In  these 
Mr.  Canning  says:  "  if  your  Excellency  can  obtain  the  strait 
which  separates  the  islands  from  the  mainland  as  the  bound- 
ary, the  prolongation  of  the  line  drawn  through  that  strait 
would  strike  the  mainland  near  Mount  Elias — the  lowest 
point  of  unquestioned  Russian  discovery.  But  if  that  were  too 
much  to  insist  upon,  the  135.  degree  of  longitude,  as  sug- 
gested by  your  Excellency,  northward  from  the  head  of  Lynn's 
Harbor,  might  suffice.  It  would,  however,  in  that  case  be 
expedient  to  assign,  with  respect  to  the  mainland  southward 
of  that  point,  a  limit,  say,  of  50  or  100  miles  from  the  coast, 
beyond  which  the  Russian  posts  should  not  be  extended  to 
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the  eastward.  We  must  not  on  any  account  admit  the 
Russian  territory  to  extend  at  any  point  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." 

Again,  in  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  Russian  pleni- 
potentiaries, Sir  Charles  Bagot  said,  "  any  argument  founded 
on  the  consideration  of  the  practical  advantage  of  Russia 
could  not  fail  to  have  the  greatest  weight,  and  the  pleni- 
potentiary of  His  Britannic  Majesty  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
up  the  line  of  demarcation  which  he  had  first  proposed, .... 
and  to  offer  another  which  would  secure  to  Russia,  not  only 
a  strip  on  the  continent,  opposite  the  southernmost  estab- 
lishment which  she  possesses  on  the  islands,  but  also  the 
possession  of  all  the  islands  and  waters  in  its  vicinity  or 
which  are  situated  between  that  establishment  and  the 
mainland;  in  short,  possession  of  all  that  could  in  future  be 
of  any  service  either  to  its  stability  or  its  prosperity." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Russia's  purpose  was  to  obtain,  as 
a  protection  for  her  trading  posts,  an  unbroken  strip  of  the 
continent  and  that  Britain  was  not  inclined  to  refuse  her 
request. 

Moreover,  references  made  to  the  lisiere  confirm  the 
opinion  that  it  was  understood  as  passing  around  the  heads 
of  inlets. 

In  reply  to  the  second  Russian  proposal,  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  observed  that  it  "  would  deprive  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty of  sovereignty  over  all  the  inlets  and  small  bays  lying 
between  latitudes  56°  and  54°,  45',  whereof  several  (as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe)  communicate  directly  with 
the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  are, 
consequently,  of  essential  importance  to  its  commerce." 
Then  he  proposed  a  line  parallel  with  the  sinuosities  of  the 
coast  and  at  a  distance  of  10  marine  leagues  from  the  shore, 
"  to  insure  to  Russia  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  these 
waters,  (between  King  George's  Island  and  the  mainland) 
as  well  as  ail  the  islands  and  coasts  where  there  are  really 
Russian  establishments."  This  proposal  was  made  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1824,  and  in  May,  Mr.  Pelly,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canning, 
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stated  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Great  Britain 
should  cede  to  Russia  the  exclusive  right  to  the  islands  and 
the  coast  from  lat.  54Q  40'  northward  to  Mount  Elias. 
That  Russia  regarded  the  line  as  passing  around  the  heads 
of  inlets  is  manifest  from  their  reply  to  the  British  request 
for  the  right  of  navigating  the  waters  of  the  lisiere:  "They 
can,  under  no  circumstances,  and  by  no  supposed  correspon- 
dent advantages,  be  induced  to  grant  to  any  Power  the 
privilege  to  navigate  and  trade  in  perpetuity  within  a 
country  the  full  sovereignty  of  which  was  to  belong  to 
Russia/'  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  both  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment considered  the  lisiere  as  extending  around  the  heads  of 
inlets. 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  the  reciprocal  rights 
of  navigation,  granted  by  Article  VII.  of  the  treaty,  apply 
exclusively  to  the  coast  of  the  lisiere  and  thus  indicate  that 
the  heads  of  inlets  must  have  belonged  to  Britain.  As  com- 
pensation for  the  recognition  of  Russian  sovereignity  over 
the  inlets,  Britain  claimed  the  perpetual  right  to  navigate 
freely  the  inlets  and  the  rivers  entering  them.  Russia  made 
no  claim  to  rights  of  navigation  on  the  coast  of  the  lisiere 
because  she  considered  her  right  already  established  by  the 
sovereignty  of  the  territory  bordering  the  coast.  In  Article 
III.  of  Mr.  Canning's  draft  convention,  section  2  gave  Britain 
the  perpetual  right  of  navigation  of  the  coast  of  the  lisiere 
while  section  3  gave  the  same  right  respecting  the  rivers. 
Article  V.  of  the  draft  provided  for  the  reciprocal  rights  of  navi- 
gation for  a  term  of  years,  as  they  existed  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  "  on  the  other  parts  of  the  coast." 
To  the  claim  in  section  3,  Russia  agreed  and  the  section  was 
embodied  as  Article  VI.  of  the  treaty.  The  right  claimed  in 
section  2  she  could  admit  only  for  a  term  of  years.  Hence, 
by  making  Article  V.  of  the  draft  perfectly  general,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached,  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Thus,  by 
Article  VII.  of  the  treaty  Russia  conceded  to  Britain  the 
right  of  navigating  the  waters  of  the  lisiere,  while  Britain 
acknowledged  Russia's    right  to  navigate    the  coast  south 
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of  the  lisiere.  Article  VII.  is  general  in  its  application  and 
supports  the  contention  that  the  strip  of  coast  was  to  run 
around  the  inlets. 

In  determining  this  question  a  reference  to  the  early 
maps  is  of  particular  value  because  repeated  reference  was 
made  by  the  negotiators  to  the  position  of  the  mountains  on 
the  maps.  On  Vancouver's  charts,  on  which  the  mountains 
are  marked  more  distinctly  than  on  any  other,  a  continuous 
range  is  shown,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  following 
the  windings  of  the  coast.  It  extends  unbroken  around  the 
heads  of  all  the  inlets.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Russian  map 
of  1802.  On  the  Faden  and  Arrowsmith  maps,  while  the 
mountains  are  at  different  distances  from  the  coast,  they  are  in 
each  case  represented  as  going  around  the  heads  of  the  inlets. 

Likewise,  official  maps,  British,  Russian,  and  American, 
subsequent  to  the  treaty,  have,  until  the  point  was  raised  by 
Canadian  officials,  uniformly  regarded  the  boundary  as  going 
behind  the  inlets.  This  manifests  the  meaning  universally 
accepted  at  the  time  of  the  treaty. 

One  other  point  deserves  consideration.  In  1839,  the 
Russian-American  Company,  with  the  ratification  both  of 
the  Russian  and  of  the  British  governments,  leased  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  its  pos- 
sessions on  the  continent  from  Cape  Spencer  to  Portland 
Channel.  This  lease  was  renewed  for  successive  periods  of 
five  years  up  to  the  time  of  the  American  acquisition.  In  an 
investigation,  subsequent  to  the  Crimean  War,  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  companies  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  Sir  George  Simpson  produced  before  the  House  of 
Commons  a  map  representing  the  territory  which  his  Com- 
pany had  acquired  by  lease.  This  map  includes  within  the 
territory  leased  substantially  what  was  claimed  by  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  contested  by  the  British 
government  is  tantamount  to  an  official  recognition  of  the 
justice  of  the  United  States'  contention. 

A  review  of  the  evidence  submitted  establishes  that  the 
intention  of  the  Convention  of  1825  was,  "  that  there  should 
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remain  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  Russia  a  continuous 
fringe,  or  strip,  of  coast  on  the  mainland  not  exceeding  10 
marine  leagues  in  width,  separating  the  British  possessions 
from  the  bays,  ports,  inlets,  havens,  and  waters  of  the  ocean." 
The  sixth  question,  being  dependent  on  a  negative  answer  to 
the  fifth,  need  not  be  referred  to. 

Seventh  Question:  What,  if  any  exist,  are  the  moun- 
tains referred  to  as  situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  which 
mountains,  when  within  10  marine  leagues  from  the  coast, 
are  declared  to  form  the  eastern  boundary?  Britain  con- 
tended that  such  mountains  did  exist.  The  United  States 
claimed  that  they  did  not  and  that  the  boundary  must  then 
be  at  the  uniform  distance  of  10  marine  leagues  from  the 
coast.  The  British  contention  was  supported  by  the 
tribunal  and,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  them  permitted,  the 
mountains  referred  to  were  marked. 

Has  justice  been  done  by  the  award  of  the  tribunal  ? 
Canada  did  not  receive  the  full  extent  of  her  claim;  nor  did 
the  United  States.  An  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1825  has  been  carried  out.  Nothing  has  been 
taken  from  Canada  to  which  she  could  establish  a  clear  and 
positive  right.    Justice  has  been  done. 

In  its  broader  relations,  the  Alaska  Boundary  Award 
has  been  the  source  of  great  advantage  to  Canada.  A  defi- 
nite boundary  has  been  fixed.  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
of  our  international  problems  has  been  removed.  A  dis- 
pute which  has  carried  with  it  the  possibilities  of  bloodshed 
has  been  settled  finally.  If  Canada  has  not  received  as 
much  as  she  desired  the  fault  rests,  not  with  the  Boundary 
Tribunal,  but  with  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1825. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  then  Canada  consisted  of 
the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  reception  which  the  award  met  with  at  the  hands 
of  the  Canadian  public  suggests  problems  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest.  A  tendency  was  revealed  to  distrust  British 
statesmanship   and  British   diplomacy    wherever  Canadian 
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interests  were  involved.  Justice  demands  that  Canadians 
should  know  the  facts  connected  with  the  cases  and  consider 
broadly  all  the  questions  involved  before  questioning  the 
fidelity  of  Britain  to  Canadian  interests.  The  ardent  vigour 
of  a  young  nation  writhes  under  restraint,  and  cries  for  great- 
er freedom.  If  an  extension  of  the  treaty-making  power 
is  desirable,  it  is  not  because  our  interests  have  been  sacri- 
ficed in  the  past,  but  because,  in  our  national  development, 
we  have  reached  that  stage  in  which  complete  control  of  our 
domestic  affairs  demands  greater  freedom  in  our  international 
relations.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  treaty-making  power  will  be  a  more  real 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  nationality  which  experi- 
ence in  the  actual  conflicts  of  diplomacy  will  give.  Fortu- 
nate it  is  that  such  an  experiment  can  be  made  under  the 
aegis  of  British  connexion. 

One  other  point  raised  by  the  Alaska  Boundary  Arbi- 
tration is  important.  The  work  of  our  agents  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  British  case,  considering  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  laboured,  was  most  creditable.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  preparation  of  the  American  case  revealed 
more  extensive  and  more  accurate  research  and  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  various  questions  involved.  More  independence 
in  international  affairs  brings  added  responsibility.  Canada 
must  justify  her  claim  to  greater  treaty-making  powers  by, 
at  least,  giving  promises  of  the  ability  to  employ  them.  Since 
1903  we  have  travelled  far  in  securing  greater  freedom  in  our 
international  relations.  Have  we  adjusted  our  system  of 
government  so  that  it  may  perform  creditably  these  new 
national  functions  ?  The  necessity  of  securing  a  thorough 
command  of  all  questions  involved  in  our  international  rela- 
tions is  the  message  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Arbitration  to 

the  Canada  of  to-day. 

D.  A.  Mac  Arthur. 
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Political  Theories — Ancient  and  Mediaeval — by  Wm.  Archibald 
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Political  Theories — From  Luther  to  Montesquieu — by  the  same, 
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Imperialism — by  J.  A.  Hobson,  Westminster  ;  Archibald  Con- 
stable &  Co.,  1902. 

War  and  Labour — by  M.  Anitchkow,  Westminster  ;  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.,  1900. 

Anarchism — by  E.  V.  Zenker,  London  ;  Methuen  &  Co.,  1898. 

A  History  of  Socialism — by  Thomas  Kirkup,  London  ;  Adam 
and  Charles  Black,  1900. 

IT  SEEMS  impossible  that  anyone  can  examine  the 
subject  matter  of  the  books  brought  together  at  the 
head  of  this  article  without  convincing  himself  that  all  the 
various  prescriptions  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  na- 
tions and  societies  divide  themselves  into  two  main  doctrines 
of  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the  individual;  that 
these  doctrines  in  their  present  form  are  the  result  of  a  natural 
and  steady  growth  from  the  earliest  times  of  civilization,  as 
especially  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Europe;  and  that,  in 
their  widening  conflict  ever  more  clearly  defining  each  other, 
the  gradual  victory  of  one  of  them  and  the  gradual  defeat  of 
its  opponent  are  the  necessary  instruments  of  the  evolution 
to  which  we  in  our  generation  and  country  contribute.  It 
matters  little  what  names  we  may  give  to  them :  at  different 
stages  they  have  emphasized  different  elements  in  their  lines 
of  advance ;  and  in  the  same  age  have  shown  extremes  in  their 
own  ranks,  which  did  not  always  seem  to  the  careless  mind 
compatible.    But  the  first  is  roughly  the  doctrine  of  manage- 
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ment,  for  which  the  term  conservatism  is  as  good  as  any 
other;  and  the  second  is  the  doctrine  of  liberty.  If  we  glance 
even  hastily  at  the  history  of  these  two  principles  we  shall 
perhaps  arrive  at  some  idea  of  their  meaning  which  may 
have  more  than  passing  value. 

The  beginnings  of  authentic  history  in  Greece,  from 
which  point  Dr.  Dunning  sets  out,  disclose  an  indefinite  con- 
dition of  conservatism,  as  absolute  as  it  was  unconscious. 
The  kingly  rule  of  earlier  times  had  ramified  into  various 
small  oligarchies,  in  each  of  which  in  time  some  one  man 
stronger  than  the  rest  had  seized  the  supreme  control.  The 
tyrants,  however,  in  their  turn  were  expelled  by  tempo- 
rary coalitions  between  the  ancient  nobles  and  the  whole 
mass  of  subjects.  And  the  ensuing  struggle  between  the  two 
groups  which  so  asserted  themselves  became  the  conflict 
between  the  oligarchic  and  the  democratic  principles, 
the  various  solutions  of  which  determined  the  characters 
of  the  Grecian  states.  Of  these,  the  systems  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  offer  the  most  interesting  contrast. 

In  Sparta  the  idea  of  management,  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  State,  maintained  itself  in  a  socialistic 
direction.  The  control  of  the  State  over  every  part  of  the 
individual's  life,  the  public  discipline,  the  public  mess,  the 
discouragement  of  family  life  and  of  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners, made  up  a  whole  of  ideal  consistency.  The  sole 
freedom  attained  was  the  equal  right  on  the  part  of  an 
ever  decreasing  aristocracy  to  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  system. 

Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  steadily  progressed  towards  a 
conscious  democracy.  In  the  outcome,  every  citizen  had  his 
share  in  the  government;  and  the  interference  of  the  State 
in  private  life  was  of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
Spartan  regime.  And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
democracy  limited  its  citizenship  to  include  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  walked  the  streets  of  Athens.  It  was  ground- 
ed on  the  rights  not  of  men  but  of  Athenians.  As  such  it 
must  forfeit  the  claim  to  the  full  meaning  of  its  title.    The 
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distinction,  however,  between  its  individualism  and  the  social- 
ism of  Sparta  was  well  recognized  by  Greek  thinkers;  and 
the  adherence  in  the  main  to  the  chief  features  of  the  one 
set  of  conditions  as  opposed  to  the  other  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  theories  of  Aristotle  and  those 
of  his  master,  Plato. 

It  is  only  another  evidence  of  the  universality  of  Plato's 
mind  that  he  has  perhaps  persuaded  more  men  to  Liberalism 
than  any  other  man  ever  persuaded  to  Conservatism,  and 
yet  that  few  political  philosophies   are  more   conservative 
than  his.    That  the  government  of  his  ideal  Republic  had  a 
benevolent  purpose  does  not  alter  its  character  as  a  system 
of  control  from  without,  of  State  discipline  administered  by 
an  aristocracy,  and  leaving  but  the  smallest  range  to  private 
will.    The  guardians  of  his  community  formed  a  self -regula- 
ting class.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  their  motives  than 
tyranny,  and  yet  under  their  sway  the  individual  was  to  be 
emptied  of  all  personality.    The  communism  to  which  in  their 
training  they  had  to  subject  themselves  was  to  be  imposed  by 
them  upon  all  the  components  of  the  State.    There  must  be  no 
private  joys,  or  griefs,  or  gains;  no  private  property;  no  family 
love.    An  uniform  public  education  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  conscription;  and  men  would  be  brought  to  conform  to 
an  ideal  standard  of  virtue  irrespective  of  their  consent.    That 
these  policies  were  considerably  modified  in  Plato's  later 
work,  "  The  Laws,"  does  not  in  the  least  affect  their  theoretical 
significance.     The  only  remarkable  distinction  between  his 
Republic  and  the  government  of  Lacedsemon  was  that  the 
former  aimed  at  the  subordination  of  all  its  citizens  to  an 
abstract  good,  the  latter  considered  simply  the  conservation 
of  the  State. 

Very  different  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 
His  principle  that  the  chief  good  lay  in  the  full  development 
and  activity  of  all  the  powers  latent  in  men  led  him  neces- 
sarily to  emphasize  the  value  of  personality.  That  these 
powers  could  not  be  properly  worked  out,  save  by  complete 
intercourse  between  persons,  was  for  Aristotle  but  another 
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side  of  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  diversities.  The  sense  of 
personal  possession  of  family  and  of  property  is  for  him  a  real 
need.  The  end  of  the  State  consists  not  so  much  in  managing 
its  people  as  in  giving  room  for  high  living  and  for  noble 
actions.  The  administration  should  be  conducted  to  the 
taste  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  citizens  who  have  to  live 
under  it.  While  some  are  more  fitted  than  others  to  com- 
pose the  executive,  the  ultimate  sovereignty  as  a  critical  force 
must  lie  in  the  whole  body  of  free  men.  Authority  must  be 
subordinate  to  laws  which  all  may  know.  And  the  exercise 
of  dominion  for  dominion's  sake  should  be  deprecated  as 
much  with  respect  to  the  State'  s  actions  beyond  its  borders 
as  in  regard  to  those  within  them.  The  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  people  should  be  made  not  for  conquest,  but  for 
defence. 

Such  a  conception  of  liberty  seems  astonishing  in  its 
breadth  to  those  who  call  to  mind  the  laborious  struggles  of 
later  ages  to  achieve  just  such  principles.  And  so  indeed  it 
is  when  compared  with  the  general  trend  of  ancient  thought. 
There  is  but  one  flaw  in  its  fairness,  and  that  is  seen  in  the 
extent  of  the  meaning  of  citizenship.  For  not  only  does  this 
term  eliminate  the  whole  body  of  slaves,  but  all  who  have 
to  work  in  order  to  live  are  unworthy  of  the  Aristotelian 
franchise.  The  first  essential  of  a  citizen  is  capacity  to  rule 
and  to  be  ruled.  The  cultivation  of  this  double  faculty 
cannot  take  place,  according  to  Aristotle,  save  among  gentle- 
men. And  although  this  narrow  definition  was  not  univors.il 
in  Greece,  the  salient  point  yet  stands  out  that  men  as  men 
were  never  politically  considered  in  even  the  highest  efforts  of 
Hellenic  civilization  before  it  had  to  yield  to  the  superior 
force  of  Rome. 

If  when  we  now  turn  to  Rome  we  see  a  strange  dearth  and 
incompetence  of  political  theory,  we  yet  find  a  practical 
assertion  and  development  of  the  opposing  ideas  no  less  pro- 
nounced than  in  Greece,  but  with  a  general  prevalence  of 
victory  on  the  conservative  side.  Perhaps  the  main  difference 
between  the  historical  processes  of  the  two  countries  lay  in 
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the  broader  field  of  action  which  spread  out  before  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  gradual  complication  of  their  struggle  by  imperialistic 
elements  which  the  defensive  character  of  Grecian  civilization 
avoided.  We  see  the  distinction  between  the  managers  and 
the  managed  consciously  formulating  itself  at  an  early  period. 
The  endeavour  of  the  latter  party  to  abolish  the  distinction 
and  to  identify  itself  with  the  former  swings  after  all  the 
rhythm  of  party  warfare  to  a  well  defined  success.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Plebeians  attained  that  freedom  which  simply 
gave  them  an  equal  share  in  the  control  of  Roman  destinies, 
than  the  struggle  reasserted  itself  as  one  between  enfran- 
chised Romans  and  their  unenfranchised  Italian  allies.  War 
alone  brought  about  the  end  of  this  difference ;  when  a  larger 
Rome  immediately  set  itself  in  turn  to  the  management 
of  less  successful  peoples. 

The  military  dictators  whom,  in  rapid  succession,  this 
imperialism  created  brought  about  again  an  opposition 
between  sovereignty  and  the  populace  in  Rome  itself,  which 
became  ever  more  extreme  and  continuous  until  it  was 
crowned  in  the  person  of  Augustus.  In  his  triumph  we 
discover  no  great  revolution,  no  extraordinary  apostacy  from 
the  spirit  of  that  other  nobler  Rome,  which  hardly  existed 
outside  the  minds  of  Brutus  and  his  like.  The  freedom,  great 
as  it  was,  in  the  name  of  which  they  killed  Caesar,  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  in  their  turn  they  died,  had  never  purged 
itself  of  that  itch  for  dominion  that  by  a  fine  irony  was  the 
cause  of  its  own  suppression.  The  principle  that  politics 
and  rulership  were  the  same  thing  did  not  come  from  beyond 
the  Rubicon.  Philippi  was  not  its  baptism  but  its  confir- 
mation. The  sum  of  the  matter  is  simply  that  an  autocracy 
concentrated  the  idea  of  the  management  of  one  set  of  human 
beings  by  another  which  a  whole  people  had  not  scrupled  to 
act  upon  in  its  dealings  with  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  which, 
with  varying  proportions  at  different  stages  between  the 
numbers  of  the  managers  and  of  the  managed,  was  the  prime 
feature  of  Roman  history.  Roman  citizenship  did  not  become 
universally  possible  until  the  colossal  power  of  one  man  over 
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three  continents  made  it  but  the  mockery  of  what  it  might 
have  been. 

At  this  precise  moment  there  came  into  the  .world  an 
Idea,  the  lack  of  which  was  the  chief  explanatior  of  Grecian 
insecurity,  and  of  the  Roman  collapse;  and  the  presence  of 
which,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  realized,  was  to  change  so 
utterly  the  development  of  European  politics.  It  was  no 
accident  that,  when  the  decree  went  forth  from  the  first  of 
all  Emperors,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed,  there  was 
born  in  the  humblest  spot  of  his  dominions,  a  Sj^Jt  which, 
though  heir  to  the  whole  preparation  of  humanity,  was  assured- 
ly begotten  by  no  human  father.  The  peculiar  concourse  of 
events  which  made  Bethlehem  rather  than  Atnens  the 
birthplace  of  this  Spirit  is  too  well  understood  to  need  refer- 
ence here.  Our  main  interest  lies  in  watching  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  idea  in  its  political  meaning  against  an 
opposition  that  concentrated  its  resistance  in  various  forms 
throughout  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  insistence  upon  the 
personal  worth  of  every  soul  alive,  the  faith  that  character 
alone  can  solve  the  puzzles  of  the  world,  the  simple  doctrine 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  its  philosophical  expression  in  the 
idea  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  are  but  different  phases  of 
one  thought,  the  tremendous  import  of  which  was  hardly 
perceived  by  the  most  ardent  of  its  early  supporters,  but 
which  was  to  sink  deep  into  the  human  mind  and  make  there 
its  slow  but  steady  appeal.  Crushed  by  persecutions,  be- 
trayed by  prosperity,  cynically  set  aside  by  its  custodians  in 
the  endeavour  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
Middle  Ages  by  copying  the  policies  of  their  adversaries,  and 
utterly  shamed  and  outcast  in  the  temporary  triumph  of  that 
endeavour,  we  may  observe  the  vicissitudes  of  this  freedom, 
offering  itself  to  men  as  men,  until  it  began  once  more  to  lift 
up  its  head  in  the  vigour  of  the  Reformation. 

The  opposite  principle  owed  its  long  continuance  in 
power  to  the  martial  spirit  to  which  Europe  was  so  long  to  be 
doomed.  The  Empire  had  no  sooner  consolidated  itself  than 
it  was  forced  to  act  upon  the  defensive.    And  every  fresh  in- 
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cursion  of  the  barbarians  from  the  North  and  the  East  had 
hardly  become  established  before  in  its  turn  it  succumbed. 
The  vari  us  nations  which  this  chaos  produced  achieved  their 
identity  b  *  striving  to  exterminate  each  other.  The  exigencies 
of  a  state  of  war  developed  the  feudal  system  and  a  sovereign 
power  in  the  custody  of  privileged  men.  The  imperialism  of 
Rome  was  answered  and  repeated  after  its  death  by  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  rest  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Well  might 
such  a  man  as  St.  Augustine  despair  of  any  earthly  politics, 
and  tranoport  his  hopes  for  freedom  into  a  heaven  that  worked 
its  immortal  compensations  in  a  harmony  immeasurably 
remove^  from  the  afflictions  of  this  world. 

The  State  was  the  supreme  principle  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
To  its  purposes  the  lives  of  all  its  subjects  were  devoted.  The 
control  which  it  symbolized  was  justified  in  itself  and  for  its 
own  sake.  Any  method,  any  means  which  would  ensure  its 
stability,  were  proper  policies  to  pursue.  Nowhere  is  this 
doctrine  more  logically  expressed  than  in  that  much  mis- 
understood work  "  The  Prince,"  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
exposition  of  political  theory  applicable  to  a  much  larger 
period  of  history  than  the  days  with  which  particularly  it 
dealt.  '  Macaulay  indeed  makes  the  theories  of  Machiavelli 
depend  upon  the  unique  character  of  Italian  civilization. 
But  the  sole  difference  between  Machiavellianism  and  the 
statesmanship  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  those  days,  and  even 
in  more  recent  times,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Italian  knew 
what  he  believed.  It  was  the  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  of 
his  critics  that  kept  them  from  recognizing  in  his  maxims 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  practice.  There  was  never  a 
clearer  or  more  consistent  expression  of  the  mood  of  govern- 
ment, pure  and  simple.  "  I  treat,"  says  Machiavelli,  "of  the 
means  of  governing  and  conserving  States."  Force  and 
authority  are  his  constant  phrases.  The  State  is  so  self- 
sufficient  that  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  it  should  have  the  trouble 
of  persons  to  govern.  The  best  way  to  maintain  sovereignty 
over  a  conquered  city  is  to  raze  it.  Short  of  so  ideal  a  policy, 
plenty  of  expedients  will  commend  themselves  to  the  wise 
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ruler.  There  unfortunately  appears  in  every  State  a  class  of 
persons  who  do  not  wish  to  be  managed.  To  keep  these 
from  interfering  with  the  serene  system  of  statehood  as  an 
efficient  force,  any  means  are  proper  for  the  sensible  Prince. 
If  the  maintenance  of  the  State  be  the  chief  good,  then 
whatever  brings  about  that  result  is  praiseworthy;  whatever 
seeming  virtue  interferes  with  it  is  a  vice  of  weakness.  The 
highest  ideal  of  politics  was  to  maintain  one's  own  State  in 
that  independence  of  external  control  which  every  healthy 
organization  should  deny  to  its  neighbours. 

In  the  meantime  a  series  of  doctrines  had  been  growing 
up  which  was  to  open  the  way  to  a  very  different  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  governing  power  and  the  governed. 
These  doctrines  had  their  rise  in  the  conflict  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  powers.  The  steady  spread  of 
Christianity  received  State  recognition  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople.  No  longer  overshadowed  by  a  Court,  the 
heads  of  the  official  faith  in  the  ancient  capital  enjoyed  a 
prestige  that  not  only  survived,  but  even  solidified  itself  by 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Karl  Martel  presented  the 
Papacy  with  the  beginnings  of  its  temporal  power.  His 
grandson  Charlemagne  received  his  coronation  from  Leo  III.; 
and  the  struggle  between  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  started  out  with  an  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  Church  which  the  competence  to  grant  and  the  actual 
acceptance  of  such  a  title  might  be  held  to  imply.  Two 
centuries  later  we  have  a  Pope,  whose  ideal  was  a  Church 
which  should  control  the  whole  of  human  destiny,  excom- 
municating the  Emperor  and  absolving  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  in  order  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  inferior 
position.  The  desire  to  justify  this  attitude  led  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  two  ideas  upon  either  side  of  the  principle  of  monarchy : 
the  one  being  an  idea  of  popular  sovereignty,  upon  which  the 
king's  authority  was  based;  the  other  an  idea  of  a  superior 
spiritual  law  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  conform.  Needless 
to  say  the  value  of  these  principles  to  the  Roman  hierarchy 
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was  that  it  could  interpret  the  second  in  appealing  to  the  first ; 
and  could  oppose  by  a  right  still  more  divine  the  Imperial 
assumptions  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  states. 

While  these  two  powers  thus  fought  for  supremacy, 
Freedom  was  slowly  realizing  certain  features  favourable  to  its 
own  cause  in  both  sides  of  the  argument.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Marsiglio  of  Padua  went  so  far  as  to  revive,  in  ex- 
tension of  the  contemporary  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
the  Grecian  idea  of  an  assembly  of  citizens  having  power  to 
legislate,  and  to  punish  the  executive  if  that  body  should  trans- 
gress the  law  by  which  it  acted.  He  also,  turning  to  the 
Church,  declared  for  the  participation  in  Church  manage- 
ment of  all  believers,  through  the  medium  of  Church  Councils. 
This  policy  was  again  striven  for  by  those  who  sought  for  that 
reformation  in  the  management  of  Catholicism  which  was 
provoked  by  the  need  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe 
and  Huss.  The  Council  of  Constance  implied  a  limitation  of 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  reasons  for  which  its  promoters 
realized  to  be  quite  as  applicable  to  political  affairs;  and  the 
appeal  to  "  necessity  "  in  the  interests  of  "  general  welfare/' 
in  the  one  case,was  not  far  removed  from  the  appeal  to  abstract 
justice  in  the  interests  of  popular  sovereignty,  in  the  other. 
The  two  absolutisms  of  the  Middle  Ages  thus  supplied  by  their 
antagonism  most  of  the  metaphysical  weapons  that  were  to  be 
used  against  them  by  the  reawakened  spirit  of  democracy. 

The  first  political  effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
was,  of  course,  to  enhance  authority  more  than  ever  before. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  Luther  in  combating  Rome  natu- 
rally strengthened  as  best  he  could  the  secular  power  which 
in  its  enmity  to  ecclesiastical  arrogance  lay  so  ready  to  his 
hand.  Calvin  had  the  double  duty  of  warding  off  the  aggres- 
sion of  Savoy  from  the  State,  and  of  Rome  from  the  Church 
of  Geneva.  But  where  the  religion  of  the  subject  was  not  that 
of  the  State  a  very  different  theory  arose.  The  Huguenot 
author  of  "  Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos  "  appropriated  to  a 
very  different  purpose  the  two  doctrines  advanced  by  Papal 
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strategy.  With  him  the  conception  of  two  covenants,  the 
first  between  the  King  and  his  people  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  God  on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  engaged  them- 
selves to  promote  the  divine  glory,  and  the  second  between  the 
King  and  his  people  alone,  by  which  the  latter  promised 
obedience  should  the  former  maintain  justice  and  the  common 
welfare,  gave  the  people  two  holds  over  their  ruler :  should  he 
break  either  they  were  equally  absolved  from  allegiance.  The 
same  notion  of  contracts  and  the  consequent  subordination 
of  the  monarch  to  justice  and  law  filled  the  work  which  the 
Presbyterian  Buchanan  dedicated  to  his  pupil  James  VI. 
The  same  notions  of  popular  sovereignty  and  popular  welfare 
inspired  the  Protestant  Dutch  Republic  then  freeing  itself 
from  Spain.  And  lastly,  Spain  too  contributed  to  this  doc- 
trine of  a  monarchism  hedged  in  by  the  estates  of  the  realm 
through  no  less  a  person  than  the  Jesuit,  Mariana. 

And  when  absolutism  realized  the  use  made  against  it 
of  its  own  elaborations  of  doctrine,  it  simply  answered  by  new 
modifications  of  the  old  features.  In  the  person  of  the  French- 
man Bodin,  of  the  court  of  Henry  III.,  we  have  indeed  a  partial 
exception  to  this  statement ;  for  he  founded  the  kingly  power 
upon  conquest,  not  consent ;  and  went  quite  as  far  as  Machia- 
velli  in  the  unhampered  statement  that  "  sovereignty  is 
the  supreme  power  over  citizens  and  subjects,  unrestrained 
by  the  laws."  But  even  he,  in  providing  against  a  tyranny 
which  was  no  part  of  his  system,  fell  back  upon  the  old  con- 
ception of  the  authority,  superior  to  the  King,  of  that  abstract 
justice  which  was  beginning  to  appropriate  the  title  of  the 
Law  of  Nature.  And  the  great  Spaniard,  Suarez,  repeated 
this  latter  conception  in  the  familiar  guise  of  an  universally 
binding  power  into  which  the  Papacy  had  a  peculiar  insight ; 
and  when  met  by  the  formula  of  popular  sovereignty,  tri- 
umphantly surmounted  the  difficulty  by  supposing  the  pre- 
rogative to  have  been  transferred  consensually,  but  beyond 
redemption,  by  the  people  to  their  King. 

As  a  last  illustration  of  this  tendency  on  the  Continent  to 
theorize  by  the  modification  of  abstract  phrases  to  suit  the 
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standpoint  of  the  particular  thinker,  we  need  only  instance 
Grotius,  who  so  brilliantly  extended  the  academic  scope  of  the 
Jus  Naturale  in  a  cosmopolitan  direction  as  a  rational  instinct 
shared  in  by  all  men  in  virtue  of  their  humanity.  There 
could  be  no  sharper  contrast  between  the  catholic  and  abstract 
meaning  attached  by  the  old  thinkers  to  the  Law  of  Nature, 
and  the  protestant,  humanitarian,  individualistic  implications 
so  given  to  the  phrase  by  Grotius.  From  the  strongest  bul- 
wark of  authority,  the  conception  became,  however  little 
Grotius  himself  may  have  recognized  it,  the  very  vindication 
of  personal  freedom. 

But  there  was  wanting  for  the  solid  nourishing  of  liberty, 
a  more  practical  earnestness  and  effort,  and  a  people  who 
would  find  in  its  constitutionl  principles  no  fantastic  impedi- 
ments, but  rather  a  natural  welcome  to  the  new  spirit  in 
Europe.  Such  was  the  solitary  people  of  England,  whose 
insistence  upon  law  as  a  growth  of  precedent  and  custom,  and 
not  as  an  abstract  fountain  of  statutes,  made  so  greatly  for  the 
cultivation  of  personal  independence.  The  Magna  Charta,  the 
maxims  that  every  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle,  that 
there  should  be  no  taxation  save  by  consent  of  all  the  freemen 
of  England,  and  that  no  one  should  be  in  peril  of  losing  life, 
liberty  or  property,  save  by  process  of  law,  came  at  an  early 
stage  in  English  political  history,  and  promoted  the  develop- 
ment of  a  real  aggregation  of  individuals  in  contrast  to  the 
indefinite  idea  of  a  popular  mass,  beyond  which  continental 
theory  had  not  progressed.  Notions  so  antagonistic  to 
authority  were  of  course  not  easily  secured.  The  Tudors  used 
for  their  own  purposes  the  English  struggle  against  external 
interference  in  Church  and  in  State.  The  success  of  that 
struggle  bred  a  spirit  of  Imperialism,  which  in  enjoying  license 
beyond  the  realm  of  England  forgot  the  maintenance  of  liberty 
within  it.  James  I.  and  VI.  paid  little  heed  to  the  teachings 
of  his  tutor.  Divine  right  was  more  to  his  taste.  On  the 
other  hand  the  alliance  between  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
authority  made  British  Protestantism  the  consistent  opponent 
of  both.      The  assertion  of  religious  freedom  moved  uncon- 
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sciously,  as  Dr.  Dunning  points  out,  from  its  foundation  upon 
the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  the  natural  and  universal  rights 
of  all  men.  The  clearness  of  the  conflict  brought  about  by- 
Charles  I.,  as  one  between  management  and  men,  carried 
universal  principles,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  to  a 
practical  and  immediate  discussion.  Never  was  an  assertion 
of  absolutism  more  "  thorough  "  than  that  made  by  Charles, 
Strafford,  and  Laud.  Never  before  had  the  counter  forces 
of  personal  freedom  established  themselves  on  so  broad  and 
comprehensive  a  basis.  When  the  Civil  War  began  in  England, 
the  two  great  ideas  that  inspire  all  politics  hung  at  a  nicety 
of  balance  that  no  other  moment  of  history  had  achieved. 
From  this  time  forward  the  doctrine  of  control  has  steadily 
weakened,  and  the  idea  of  personal  freedom  has  begun  an 
ever-broadening  career. 

The  Royalist  point  of  view  found  its  ablest  though  not 
its  most  fashionable  apologist  in  Hobbes.  His  "  Leviathan," 
for  bold  adroitness,  has  no  equal  among  political  works.  He 
begins  by  describing  an  abstract  state  of  nature  in  which  every 
man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbour  continually.  In  such  a 
state  there  can  be  neither  right  nor  wrong,  of  which  the  only 
criterion  is  control.  To  escape  this  anarchy  every  man  must 
give  up  his  natural  right  and  make  his  contribution  to  that 
natural  law  which  is  the  negation  of  freedom.  To  keep 
men  to  this  bargain  there  must  be  a  power  set  up  of 
which  individuals  would  stand  in  awe,  whose  commands  to 
relinquish  freedom  in  the  interests  of  each  all  must  obey. 
Thus  we  get  a  social  contract  creating  a  sovereign  power,  in  a 
person  or  an  assembly,  to  control  it.  This  sovereignty,  once  in 
force,  can  never  be  resisted,  since  to  resist  would  be,  on  the 
part  of  the  subject,  the  breach  of  a  covenant  in  which  every 
man  is  both  debtor  and  creditor.  More  than  that,  since  the 
sovereign  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  contract, 
but  was  the  result  of  it,  he  is  bound  to  nothing,  can  violate 
nothing,  and  can  forfeit  nothing.  Whatever  he  may  do,  his 
acts  are  the  acts  of  those  from  whom  he  derives  his  authority. 
To  accuse  him,  to  judge  him,  or  to  punish  him,  would  be,  for 
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the  people,  to  accuse,  judge,  and  punish  themselves.  In  this 
ingenious  fashion  an  absolutism  that  owes  no  account  to  any 
man  plausibly  announces  its  sanction  in  the  free  will  and  self- 
interest  of  the  very  persons  who  might  most  object  to  its 
yoke. 

How  different  from  these  subtle  abstractions  was  that 
actual  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant "  of  1643,  which  the 
"  Noblemen,  Barons,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Citizens,  Burgesses, 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  Commons  of  all  sorts  in  the  king- 
doms of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,"  with  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  Hobbesian  logic,  signed  together  against  their 
king!  How  different  was  that  "Agreement  of  the  People  " 
of  1647,  which,  had  it  come  into  force,  was  to  have  been  signed 
by  every  man  in  the  nation,  and  which  asserted  the  people's 
right  to  resist  any  government  which  violated  principles 
fundamental  to  the  common  right,  liberty,  and  safety !  How 
different  was  the  uncompromising  fervour  of  Milton,  proclaim- 
ing the  divine  right  of  liberty  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  the 
unreserved  faith  in  the  outcome  of  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  rational  freedom! 

Many  practical  circumstances  combined  to  prevent  the 
proper  realization  of  such  hopes  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
On  the  theoretical  side,  not  even  Milton  himself  had 
attained  the  belief  in  universal  suffrage  which  consistency 
demanded.  But  all  that  was  inevitably  to  lead  to  that  con- 
sistency was  latent  in  the  thought  of  the  time.  What  dis- 
tinguishes it  so  absolutely  from  the  highest  political  achieve- 
ments of  Greece  or  of  Rome  was  that  this  period  emphasized 
freedom  from  Government  still  more  than  freedom  to  share 
in  it, — the  restriction  of  its  sphere  still  more  than  the  broad- 
ening of  its  base.  Liberty  was  to  be  the  chief  care  of  political 
action:  a  liberty  that  would  be  as  jealous  for  others  as  for 
itself.  "  A  commonwealth  is  nothing  else  but  the  national 
conscience,"  says  Milton's  contemporary,  Harrington;  and 
the  first  mark  of  a  nation's  fitness  for  freedom  is  that  it 
should  work  equally  for  the  freedom  of  mankind.     He  can 
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conceive  of  no  loftier  motto  for  the  constitutional  sovereign  of 
his  ideal  commonwealth  than  this: 

"  Who  setting  the  Kingdoms  of  Earth  at  Liberty, 
Took  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  by  Violence." 

The  new  conception  of  freedom  thus  began,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment over  which  it  claimed  superiority,  that  practical  career 
of  self-development  which  was  to  have  so  much  influence 
upon  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  conflict  which  had  formerly 
been  confined  either  to  the  ineffectual  region  of  ideas,  or  to 
the  unmeaning  hazard  of  war  and  force,  was  now  about  to 
work  out  its  destinies  through  the  more  human,  more  imme- 
diate logic  of  party  debate.  If  the  Civil  War  discovered 
the  Whigs,  the  Restoration  established  the  Tories.  By  the 
Great  Revolution  the  latter  were  for  a  while  shaken  from 
their  solidity  as  supporters  of  irresponsible  control,  but  the 
policies  of  William  III.  had  room  for  a  faith  that  was  alto- 
gether too  fundamental  to  disappear  with  the  Stuarts.  The 
Court  party  strengthened  its  support  by  every  means  at 
its  command,  until  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  authority  al- 
most recovered  the  ancient  measure  of  its  fulness.  It  even 
appealed  to  the  people  for  help  against  the  great  Whig  families 
which,  in  seeking  to  maintain  their  power  to  guard  the 
liberties  of  Parliament,  sometimes,  though  never  lastingly, 
forgot  the  true  principles  of  their  being.  One  may  well  note  in 
passing,  what  so  many  modern  Liberals  so  strangely  ignore, 
how  much  freedom  England  owes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  not 
only  in  this  but  also  in  a  later  day.  And  one  may  well  ask 
whether  a  hasty  resentment  of  a  condition,  which  any  thinker 
capable  of  considering  a  longer  period  of  history  than  the 
last  forty  years  knows  to  be  temporary,  may  not  deprive 
Liberalism  itself  of  what  may  yet  again  become  one  of  its 
most  valuable  bulwarks. 

The  group  of  statesmen,  so  largely  aristocratic, who  changed 
the  cabinet  from  an  instrument  of  the  King  to  a  parliamentary 
committee,  also  took  up  the  cause  of  the  American  colonists, 
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taxed  without  representation.  They  relieved  Englishmen  of 
innumerable  interferences  of  the  State  with  individual  liberty. 
They  went  beyond  their  island  to  combat  the  slave  trade. 
In  the  face  of  Imperialism  they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed in  India.  Not  all  of  them  confused  the  methods  and 
immediate  results  of  the  French  Revolution  with  its  true  neces- 
sity and  spirit.  Fox  was  quick  to  realize  its  real  relationship 
with  all  that  Britons  had  set  themselves  to  vindicate,  and  its 
tremendous  rebuke  to  the  shortcomings  of  their  effort.  Such 
men  as  he  were  not  carried  so  far  by  the  indignation  of  Burke 
that  they  could  not  realize  how  great  a  part  England  herself 
had  played  in  awaking  against  the  ideas  of  Bossuet,  the  clear 
criticism  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire;  how  well  it  behoved 
her  continually  to  refresh  herself  in  that  sense  of  common 
fellowship  preached  by  Rousseau,  and  to  remember  with 
him,  while  aiming  at  a  profounder  liberty  than  that  which 
he  conceived,  that  a  people  can  acquire  this  liberty,  but  can 
recover  it  never.  A  certain  number  of  the  Whigs  yielded  to 
the  panic  and  joined  their  adversaries  in  the  making  of  a 
party  whose  conservatism  was  interpreted  by  its  members  to 
be  the  maintenance  of  things  as  they  are.  But  the  rest,  with 
a  renewed  faith  that  made  many  great  converts  in  the  opposite 
ranks,  broadened  out  into  the  Liberalism  that  from  the  Re- 
form Bill  marched  on  to  the  innumerable  acts,  attempts,  and 
influences  for  freedom  so  momentous  to  the  last  few  generations 
in  England.  The  Conservatives  have  ever  since  been  seeking 
to  be  rid  of  the  negative  character  so  needlessly  imposed  on 
their  policy. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  two  parties  have  yet  awakened 
to  a  clear  sense  of  their  opposition  all  along  the  line.  In  some 
respects  their  programmes  are  logical  and  coherent ;  in  others 
they  are  clothed  with  a  strange  motley  of  unreasoned  and  in- 
consistent associations.  This  will  be  realized  by  a  glance  at 
their  attitudes  towards  the  more  important  political  antitheses 
of  to-day,  the  chief  of  which  are  Imperialism  and  Self 
Government,  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  Socialism  and 
Anarchism. 
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Mr.  Hobson  has  treated  the  first  subject  very  exhaustively. 
He  distinguishes  between  a  right  and  a  wrong  Imperialism : 
the  latter  consisting  in  the  control  by  one  people  of  another, 
which  is  a  strictly  conservative  state  of  affairs,  and  the  former 
in  a  union  of  democracies  founded  upon  free  consent.  The 
one  is  seen  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  self-governing  por- 
tions of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union ;  the  other  in  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and 
India,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  He 
notes  a  growing  tendency  to  confuse  the  two,  and  to  bolster 
up  the  one  by  a  spurious  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  success  of 
the  other:  to  exploit  helpless  races  in  the  name  of  a  liberty 
that  is  sternly  withheld.  "  We  are  obliged  in  practice,"  says 
Mr.  Hobson,  speaking  of  Britain's  part  in  this  movement, 
"  to  make  a  choice  between  good  order  and  justice  adminis- 
tered autocratically  in  accordance  with  British  standards,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  delicate,  costly,  doubtful  and  disorderly 
experiments  in  self-government  on  British  lines  upon  the 
other,  and  we  have  practically  everywhere  decided  to  adopt 
the  former  alternative.  In  a  single  word  the  new  Im- 
perialism has  increased  the  area  of  British  despotism. 
It  has  not  made  for  the  spread  of  British  liberty."  (pp.  128- 
130). 

No  one  who  read  Mr.  Morley's  recent  speech  on  the 
Indian  question  can  deny  the  general  truth  of  these  state- 
ments. Not  that  Mr.  Hobson  sees  much  else  to  choose,  save 
in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  conducting  this  tutelage.  But 
he  protests  against  the  selfishness  and  competition  of  dominant 
races,  with  all  that  these  imply  of  militarism  and  protection, 
setting  up  themselves,  rather  than  the  interests  of  world-wide 
progress  and  of  the  people  under  control,  as  the  true  motives 
of  their  policy.  He  shows  clearly  the  relations  between  such 
aims  and  the  conscription  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Lord  Roberts, 
and  his  account  of  the  influence  of  Protectionism  upon  the 
whole  movement  is  especially  interesting  in  view  of  the  agi- 
tation begun  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Hobson's  book. 
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It  was  presumably  the  Irish  question  that  first  made 
Mr.  Chamberlain  aware  of  that  mental  process  which  was  to 
lead  him  in  so  short  a  time  from  three  acres  and  a  cow  to  the 
Lion  of  Empire  and  the  illimitable  veldt.  It  was  Imperialism 
that  brought  him  to  declare  that  propaganda  which  is  now 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  Protectionism.  The  two, 
in  their  desire  to  regulate,  and  to  impose  external  and  arbitrary 
conditions  ;  in  their  encouragement  of  racial  barriers  ;  in  their 
denial  to  foreign  bodies  of  those  very  trade  favours  which 
they  on  their  own  part  are  always  seeking  to  obtain,  have 
long  flourished  in  fellowship.  In  the  dark  ages  protectionists 
cast  the  Jews  into  the  Mediterranean  for  failure  to  pay  the 
poll  tax.  In  these  more  enlightened  days  we  allow  our 
friends  from  India,  China,  and  Japan  to  keep  their  heads 
above  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  if  only  they  will  use  that  high- 
way for  return. 

M.  Anitchkow  admirably  points  out  the  influence  of  this 
spirit,  and  of  the  whole  system  of  the  custom  house,  in  the 
direction  of  war.  We  are  introduced  in  his  pages  to  the  some- 
times comic,  sometimes  tragic  spectacle  of  the  financial  heads 
of  two  nations  solemnly  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  wrest 
from  each  other  the  concessions  which  each  exhorts  his  own 
countrymen  never  to  grant.  He  shows  how  much  might  be 
done  for  peace  if  each  would  rather  persuade  his  own  fellow- 
citizens  to  allow  that  freedom  of  trade,  labour,  and  intercourse 
which  treaties  of  commerce  so  seldom  attain.  The  tariff, 
which  after  having  hindered  private  freedom  and  international 
exchange,  makes  a  second  tax  necessary  to  pay  for  military 
insurance  against  the  possible  outbreaks  of  a  resentment  so 
artificially  created,  is  criticized  by  M.  Anitchkow  as  well  as 
by  Mr.  Hobson;  and  the  inestimable  gain  in  private  wealth 
and  comfort,  if  this  double  impost  were  left  to  the  individual's 
free  expenditure,  is  clearly  pointed  out.  But,  following  Adam 
Smith,  Cobden,  and  Bastiat,  M.  Anitchkow  esteems  free  trade 
still  more  for  what  it  may  do  for  international  harmony  than 
for  its  economical  aspect. 
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On  these  questions  there  has  been  some  give  and  take 
between  the  two  parties  in  England.  Never  once  since  the 
Great  Revolution  have  gains  in  freedom  been  afterwards 
disturbed  by  the  party  from  which  they  were  won.  And 
English  Conservatives  to-day  are  still  loath  to  revive  the  prin- 
ciple so  thoroughly  repudiated  sixty  years  ago,  even  though 
the  visionary  hopes  of  Cobden  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  have  found  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Imperialism  a  sad  impediment  to  the  logic  of  their 
creed. 

Socialism  and  the  cult  of  Anarchy  are  still  bej'ond  the 
pale  of  respectable  politics  in  Great  Britain.  Their  alienation 
from  party  patronage  has  been  still  more  the  cause  than  the 
effect  of  the  long  existing  confusion  with  regard  to  them  in 
the  minds  of  their  adherents,  no  less  than  of  their  enemies. 
Not  a  few  clever  men  in  the  last  century  have  striven  to  unite, 
in  a  single  fervour,  portions  of  two  doctrines  diametrically 
opposed.  In  a  work  on  Socialism  these  men  have  to  be 
considered  as  partly  Socialists;  in  one  on  Anarchism,  as  the 
fathers  of  anarchy.  Nevertheless  the  ideal  contrast  between 
their  theories  is  so  extreme  as  to  extend  on  either  side  beyond 
the  stretch  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  debate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  lack  of  precision  has  kept  men  from 
recognizing  their  respective  affinities  to  the  orthodox  parties. 
And  yet  if  Anarchy  as  an  immediate  ideal  is  Liberalism  run 
mad,  Socialism  is  nothing  but  a  larger  Conservatism  turned 
benevolent.  The  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  people  are  its 
chief  concern  must  not  blind  us  to  its  character  as  the  most 
absolute  system  of  management  conceivable. 

The  Socialistic  basis  of  Plato's  Republic  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  mediaeval  Campanella,  in  his  "  City  of  the 
Sun,"  and  More  in  his  "  Utopia  "  developed  still  further  the 
negation  of  individual  property  and  initiative,  and  the 
interference  of  the  State  into  every  detail  of  private 
life.  In  every  age  men  have  longed  to  throw  upon  a  system 
the  responsibility  which  seemed  too  heavy  for  mortal  arms  to 
bear.     Fourier  and  Louis  Blanc,  however  they  might  boast 
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of  freedom,  put  their  trust  in  arbitrary  schemes  of  hard  and 
fast  control.  The  imaginary  communities  of  Robert  Owen 
were  not  less  communistic  because  they  were  many  and 
small.  The  insistence  of  Lasalle  upon  universal  suffrage  only 
brings  into  greater  relief  his  exaltation  of  the  State,  and  of  its 
management  of  capital,  labour,  and  the  results  of  production. 
Marx  concentrates  the  whole  of  politics  upon  the  management 
of  industrial  processes.  In  the  dreams  of  most  of  our  Mayday 
enthusiasts  there  is  nothing  left  to  the  individual  but  to  merge 
his  personality  in  the  machine.  He  is  to  be  docketed  and 
ticketed  and  bracketed  and  apportioned  and  disciplined  into 
a  happiness  which  he  will  no  longer  have  the  character  or  the 
freedom  to  appreciate  and  retain.  What  is  all  this  absorption 
of  private  energy  into  one  public  and  impersonal  order  but  the 
extreme  of  Conservatism?  And  yet  in  England,  despite  the 
denials  of  Mr.  Asquith,  we  have  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  a 
Liberal  government  saved  from  Socialism  only  by  the  most 
strenuous  warnings  of  Conservatives,  who  blandly  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  own  utter  separation  from  such  per- 
nicious doctrine. 

Against  these  principles  the  extravagances  of  anarchism 
will  be  seen  to  have  value.  However  fantastic  and  im- 
possible may  be  the  ideas  of  those  who  would  free  the  in- 
dividual from  all  government,  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Nihilism  which  is  the  peculiar  product  of  Russian 
conditions — an  exclamation,  not  a  theory.  Stirner,  the  typical 
anarchist,  was  the  mildest  of  thinkers  and  of  men.  Anarchy 
with  him  was  a  prophecy  rather  than  a  propaganda,  a  prophecy 
of  the  time  which  the  whole  of  human  evolution  is  needed  to 
attain,  when  the  supreme  value  of  personality  will  receive  its 
due  in  a  perfect  world.  Liberalism  need  show  no  shame 
in  acknowledging  its  indebtedness  to  the  heart  of  this  idea; 
an  indebtedness  which  the  present  government  in  England 
certainly  shows  no  signs  of  exaggerating. 

But  if  England  has  not  yet  achieved  a  complete  antithesis 
in  action  of  policies  which  are  nevertheless  inherently 
opposed,  no  more  have  other  constitutional  countries  realized 
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the  true  meaning  and  relationship  of  the  same  ideas  in 
every  part  of  their  own  political  life.  In  the  United  States 
the  Republican  party  has  indeed  recognized  its  functions  as 
a  conservative,  imperialist  and  protectionist  body,  while  the 
Democrats  have  in  the  main  been  faithful  to  the  opposite 
principles.  But  the  same  want  of  clearness  is  observable  there 
as  in  England  with  regard  to  Socialism,  and  we  witness  the 
vain  attempts  of  Democratic  leaders  to  combine  into  an  effec- 
tive programme  the  unsolvable  discords  of  Liberal  and  Social- 
istic beliefs. 

Franca,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  one  country  in  which 
Liberals  have  discerned  the  absolute  nature  of  the  contrast 
between  these  two,  which  has  been  brought  out  again  and 
again  in  the  debates  between  the  present  Premier  and  M. 
Jaures.  Yet  on  nearly  all  other  questions  in  that  country, 
such  as  militarism,  imperialism,  and  protection,  party  alle- 
giance, owing  to  the  exigencies  of  a  con tinen tar  position,  is 
lamentably  at  variance  with  the   true  reason  of  its  being. 

In  Germany  we  have  the  harmonious  compound  of  an 
extreme  militarist,  imperialist,  and  protective  conservatism 
in  control.  But  the  main  opposition,  calling  itself  Social 
Democracy,  is  a  helpless  mixture  of  contradictory  ideals 
only  held  together  by  the  irresponsible  nature  of  the  party. 
It  asks  for  a  blessing  in  a  voice  that  cannot  be  disguised:  its 
deception  cannot  last  for  ever,  although  it  may  imitate  the 
manlier  hands  of  freedom.  But  German  Liberalism  for  the 
present  wanders  upon  a  profitless  hunt,  having  sold  its  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Yet,  if  the  ideal  distinctions  which  criticism  can  draw 
have  not  yet  been  so  neatly  exposed  in  practical  politics, 
surely  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  just  as  there  is  a 
world-wide  principle  of  Conservatism,  so  there  is  a  contrary 
theory  steadily  developing,  which  when  applying  itself  to 
political  affairs  clearly  relates  or  separates  the  various  ques- 
tions by  a  natural  and  inevitable  logic.  The  Liberal  whose 
creed  includes  all  of  Liberalism,  and  nothing  besides,  has  not 
yet  appeared.     He  is  indeed  as  far  from  us  as  the  perfection 
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which  his  humbler  brethren  hope  to  prepare  for.  But  if  they 
will  acknowledge,  with  Stirner,  that  the  men  of  the  future 
will  fight  their  way  to  many  a  liberty  that  we  do  not  even 
miss,  they  will  also  declare  that  it  is  not  the  shame  but  the 
glory  of  Liberalism  that  the  ideal  which  it  follows  is  greater 
in  every  age  than  the  reality  which  it  attains.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Liberal  emphasizes  as  best  he  can,  in  a  world  too 
prone  to  forget  it,  the  supreme  importance  to  humanity  of 
personality,  character,  wisdom,  and  will.  Without  formulating 
any  elaborate  abstractions  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
State  and  the  individual,  he  demands  that  the  Tatter  be  left 
to  the  utmost  practical  extent  to  develop  himself  in  freedom 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  He  asks  that  for  the  good  and 
wise  man  there  should  be  no  law  but  his  own  will ;  and  for  all 
men,  that  there  should  be  the  least  possible  interference  with 
those  private  powers  which  above  all  things  help  to  develop 
goodness  and  wisdom.  He  does  not,  however,  narrow  Liberal- 
ism down  to  an  insistence  upon  the  separation  of  meum  and 
luum.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  more  strongly  believes  in  the 
common  consciousness  to  which  all  should  contribute  and 
from  which  each  should  receive.  It  is  in  the  development 
of  that  common  consciousness  and  will  that  the  individual 
has  his  sole  life  and  value. 

But  the  Liberal  will  never  admit  that  Government  is  a 
sufficient  expression  of  this  unity,  or  an  adequate  means  to 
its  accomplishment.  When  men  insist  on  defining  as  the  State 
all  that  is  not  the  individual,  he  reminds  us  of  that  common 
life  of  intercourse,  religion,  philosophy,  science  and  art,  which 
refuses  a  title ;  and  of  that  still  greater  humanity  from  whose 
tremendous  spiritual  mood,  immeasurably  larger  than  any 
system,  we  get  so  seldom,  and  only  in  some  great  personal 
moment,  an  illumination  and  prophecy.  He  preaches  that 
to  come  nearer  to  that  fife,  in  the  realization  of  which  alone 
we  can  rest,  freedom  is  the  only  road.  Just  as  the  individual 
by  himself  does  not  exist  but  is  an  airy  impersonal  nothing, 
which  the  world  cannot  know,  so  it  is  with  freedom.  It 
requires  an  universe  of  free  men  to  make  one  man  free :  and  no 
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man  can  take  the  blessing  of  liberty  unless  he  has  first  of  all 
given  it  to  a  world  of  neighbours ;  and  has  acted  in  such  a  way 
that  if  he  should  suddenly  take  the  place  of  any  one  of  them, 
from  China  to  Peru,  he  would  find  himself  equally  free. 
This  is  the  golden  rule,  in  which  alone  there  can  be  any  stabili- 
ty and  comfort  among  men.  It  is  no  miserable  doctrine  of 
laissez-faire,  but  a  wisdom  that  takes  little  joy  in  denying  its 
passionate  impatience  when  it  realizes  that  human  happiness 
cannot  be  won  by  any  sudden  system,  any  brilliant  agreement, 
any  rule  from  without ;  or  by  anything  less  than  the  perfection 
in  goodness  and  in  knowledge  of  all  the  persons  whose  inter- 
course makes  up  the  world.  The  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
labour,  ownership,  intercourse,  and  expression,  thus  becomes 
the  end  of  Liberal  effort.  Its  bearing  upon  Imperialism, 
Socialism,  Protection  and  the  rest,  is  obvious. 

But  to  realize  the  historical  trend  in  favour  of  Liberalism 
will  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  value  of  its  opponent.  The 
latter  began  as  the  primeval  actuality, the  former  as  an  abstrac- 
tion. The  course  of  civilization  seems  to  be  gradually  re- 
versing the  two  positions.  But  that  course  is  carried  on  by 
the  very  strife  which  it  will  finally  abolish,  and  requires  the 
full  criticism  of  both  principles  into  the  whole  breadth  and 
depth  of  human  progress.  How  much  has  yet  to  be  revealed 
we  may  faintly  judge  by  the  extent  of  the  development  which 
has  gone  before  us :  and  the  philosophic  mind  will  not  be  turned 
from  realizing  the  equal  value  of  both  parties  in  taking  men 
slowly  and  wisely  to  the  final  completeness  in  which  all  may 
hope  to  share. 

What  then  is  the  point  of  all  these  remarks?  It  is  this  : 
that  if  there  be  really  a  natural  logic  of  partyism,  then  the 
sooner  we  discover  it  and  make  it  part  of  ourselves,  the  better 
for  ourselves  and  for  civilization.  Instead  of  being  blindly 
carried  by  this  law,  or  suspended  in  its  quiescence,  let  us  work 
it  with  our  eyes  open,  and  gain  the  advantages  which  always 
follow  rational  energy.  We  in  this  country  have  lived  in  a 
vague  indifference  far  too  long.  Time  and  again  in  dis- 
cussing our  political  shortcomings,  we  lay  the  blame  upon 
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an  extreme  observance  of  the  party  system.  Surely  what  we 
suffer  from  is  not  too  much  partyism,  but  too  little!  The 
last  thing  that  our  politicians  present  to  us  is  a  creed.  Any 
bond  unites  them  except  the  one  sensible  link  of  a  common 
belief  applied  to  all  public  questions.  Any  hash  of  unrelated 
policies  is  deemed  good  enough  for  us  if  it  will  gain  votes. 
In  fact,  the  more  variegated  it  is,  the  better.  The  present 
Opposition  rejoices  to  call  itself  the  great  Liberal-Conserva- 
tive party.  The  inanity  of  the  title  is  well  fitted  to  the  chaos 
which  it  covers.  Its  one  reasonable  doctrine  heretofore  has 
been  Protection,  and  that  was  an  accident.  Since  that  was 
taken  up  the  only  harmonious  addition  has  been  the  proposal 
to  nationalize  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  that  was  niched 
from  the  Liberals  before  they  had  time  to  protest.  Latterly, 
indeed,  the  chief  efforts  of  the  Liberal-Conservative  party  in 
Canada  have  consisted  in  anxiously  spying  out  the  intentions 
of  a  popular  government,  and  either  forestalling  its  policies 
by  pirated  editions,  or  else,  if  too  late,  outdoing  them  by 
going  yet  farther  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Government  is  in  no  better  case.     It  has  flourished 
for  years  upon  the  happy  discovery  of  its  predecessor,for  which 
it  exchanged  its  more  strenuous  belief ;  and  it  has  been  giving 
up  one  by  one  most  of  the  distinctive  elements  of  its  being. 
The  one  logical  man  of  recent  times  in  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment has  been  M.  Bourassa,  and  he  is  no  longer  there.     How- 
ever distasteful  some  of  his  views  may  be  to  many  of  us,  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  he  was  the  chief  hope  of  true  partyism 
in  the  House.     No  one  will  deny  this  more  strongly  than  he. 
Yet  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  men  who  act  upon  principle  that 
living  parties  can  be  made  and  continually  refreshed.      If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  considerations  outlined  in  this  paper, 
it  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  men  seek  to  base  their  politics  upon 
principle  they  unfailingly  divide  into  a  natural  party  opposition 
which  clarifies  itself,  and  is  of  political  service  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  earnestness  of  the  respective  sides.  If  a  party  is  not 
ready  to  die  for  its  beliefs,  it  has  no  business  to  live.  What  then 
shall  we  say  of  parties  which  seem  to  have  no  beliefs  whatever? 

Warwick  Fielding  Chipman 
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PRINCIPAL  PETERSON,  most  learned  fellow  Doctors, 
and  You  discreet  and  well  conducted  Students  of  our 
University :  According  to  the  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of 
the  schools,  I,  as  one  of  your  wandering  scholars  returned, 
have  been  instructed  to  speak  to  you.  The  only  penalty 
youth  must  pay  for  its  enviable  privileges  is  that  of  listening 
to  people  known,  alas,  to  be  older  and  alleged  to  be  wiser. 
On  such  occasions  youth  feigns  an  air  of  polite  interest  and 
reverence,  while  age  tries  to  look  virtuous.  Which  pretences 
sit  uneasily  on  both  of  them. 

On  such  occasions  very  little  truth  is  spoken.  I  will 
try  not  to  depart  from  the  convention.  I  will  not  tell  you 
how  the  sins  of  youth  are  due  very  largely  to  its  virtues; 
how  its  arrogance  is  very  often  the  result  of  its  innate  shyness ; 
how  its  brutality  is  the  outcome  of  its  natural  virginity  of 
spirit.  These  things  are  true,  but  your  preceptors  might 
object  to  such  texts  without  the  proper  notes  and  emendations. 
But  I  can  try  to  speak  to  you  more  or  less  truthfully  on  certain 
matters  to  which  you  may  give  the  attention  and  belief 
proper  to  your  years. 

When,  to  use  a  detestable  phrase,  you  go  out  into  the  battle 
of  life  you  will  be  confronted  by  an  organized  conspiracy 
which  will  try  to  make  you  believe  that  the  world  is  governed 
by  the  idea  of  wealth  for  wealth's  sake,  and  that  all  means 
which  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  that  wealth  are,  if  not  laudable, 
at  least  expedient.  Those  of  you  who  have  fitly  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  our  University — and  it  was  not  a  materialistic 
university  which  trained  a  scholar  to  take  both  the  Craven 
and  the  Ireland  in  England — will  violently  resent  that  thought, 
but  you  will  live  and  eat  and  move  and  have  your  being  in  a 

[From  the  author's  manuscript  of  an  address  delivered  betoro  the  students  of  McGill 
University.  Montreal,  October  17th,  1907  ] 
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world  dominated  by  that  thought.  Some  of  you  will  proba- 
bly succumb  to  the  poison  of  it. 

Now,  I  do  not  ask  you  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  first 
rush  of  the  great  game  of  life.  That  is  expecting  you  to  be 
more  than  human.  But  I  do  ask  you,  after  the  first  heat 
of  the  game,  that  you  draw  breath  and  watch  your  fellows 
for  a  while.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  see  some  man  to  whom 
the  idea  of  wealth  as  mere  wealth  does  not  appeal,  whom 
the  methods  of  amassing  that  wealth  do  not  interest,  and  who 
will  not  accept  money  if  you  offer  it  to  him  at  a  certain  price. 
At  first  you  will  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  this  man  and  to  think 
that  he  is  not  smart  in  his  ideas.  I  suggest  that  you  watch 
him  closely,  for  he  will  presently  demonstrate  to  you  that 
money  dominates  everybody  except  the  man  who  does  not 
want  money.  You  may  meet  that  man  on  your  farm,  in  your 
village,  or  in  your  legislature.  But  be  sure  that,  whenever 
or  wherever  you  meet  him,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  direct 
issue  between  you,  his  little  finger  will  be  thicker  than  your 
loins.  You  will  go  in  fear  of  him :  he  will  not  go  in  fear  of  you. 
You  will  do  what  he  wants:  he  will  not  do  what  you  want. 
You  will  find  that  you  have  no  weapon  in  your  armoury  with 
which  you  can  attack  him;  no  argument  with  which  you  can 
appeal  to  him.     Whatever  you  gain,  he  will  gain  more. 

I  would  like  you  to  study  that  man.  I  would  like  you 
better  to  be  that  man,  because  from  the  lower  point  of  view 
it  doesn't  pay  to  be  obsessed  by  the  desire  of  wealth  for 
wealth's  sake.  If  more  wealth  is  necessary  to  you,  for  pur- 
poses not  your  own,  use  your  left  hand  to  acquire  it,  but  keep  ., 
your  right  for  your  proper  work  in  life.  If  you  employ  both 
arms  in  that  game  you  will  be  in  danger  of  stooping ;  in  danger 
also  of  losing  your  soul.  But  in  spite  of  everything  you  may 
succeed,  you  may  be  successful,  you  may  acquire  enormous 
wealth.  In  which  case  I  warn  you  that  yovj  stand  in  grave 
danger  of  being  spoken  and  written  of  and,  pointed  out  as  a 
smart  man.  And  that  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  calamities 
that  can  overtake  a  sane,  civilized,  white^ man  in  our  Empire 
to-day. 
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They  say  youth  is  the  season  of  hope,  ambition,  and 
uplift  — that  the  last  word  youth  needs  is  an  exhortation  to 
be  cheerful.  Some  of  you  here  know,  and  I  remember,  that 
youth  can  be  a  season  of  great  depression,  despondencies, 
doubts,  and  waverings,  the  worse  because  they  seem  to  be 
peculiar  to  ourselves  and  incommunicable  to  our  fellows. 
There  is  a  certain  darkness  into  which  the  soul  of  the  young 
man  some  time  descends — a  horror  of  desolation,  abandon- 
ment, and  realized  worthlessness,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
real  of  the  hells  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  walk. 

I  know  of  what  I  speak.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  egotism  of  the  human  animal 
itself.  But  I  can  tell  you  for  your  comfort  that  the  chief  cure 
for  it  is  to  interest  yourself,  to  lose  yourself,  in  some  issue  not 
personal  to  yourself — in  another  man's  trouble,  or,  preferably, 
another  man's  joy.  But  if  the  dark  hour  does  not  vanish, 
as  sometimes  it  doesn't;  if  the  black  cloud  will  not  lift,  as 
sometimes  it  will  not ;  let  me  tell  you  again  for  your  comfort 
that  there  are  many  liars  in  the  world,  but  there  are  no  liars 
like  our  own  sensations.  The  despair  and  the  horror  mean 
nothing,  because  there  is  for  you  nothing  irremediable,  nothing 
ineffaceable,  nothing  irrecoverable  in  anything  you  may  have 
said  or  thought  or  done.  If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  believe  or 
have  not  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  Heaven 
which  has  made  us  all  and  will  take  care  we  do  not  go  far  astray, 
at  least  believe  that  you  are  not  yet  sufficiently  important 
to  be  taken  too  seriously  by  the  powers  above  us  or  beneath 
us.  In  other  words  take  anything  and  everything  seriously 
except  yourselves. 

I  regret  that  I  noticed  certain  signs  of  irreverent  laughter 
when  I  alluded  to  the  word  "  smartness."  I  have  no  message 
to  deliver,  bU*>  if  I  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  a  University 
which  I  love,  to\the  young  men  who  have  the  future  of  their 
country  to  moulav  I  would  say  with  all  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand: Do  not  b\?  smart.  If  I  were  not  a  Doctor  of  this 
University  with  a  cJeep  interest  in  its  discipline,  and  if  I  did 
not  hold  the  strongest  views  on  that   reprehensible  form  of 
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amusement  known  as  "  rushing,"  I  would  say  that  whenever 
and  wherever  you  find  one  of  your  dear  little  playmates 
showing  signs  of  smartness  in  his  work,  his  talk,  or  his  play, 
take  him  tenderly  by  the  hand,  by  both  hands,  by  the  back  of 
the  neck  if  necessary,  and  lovingly,  playfully  but  firmly,  lead 
him  to  a  knowledge  of  higher  and  more  interesting  tilings. 

Rudyard  Kipling 


THE  WARRIOR 

He  wrought  in  poverty,  the  dull  grey  days, 
But  with  the  night  his  little,  lamp-lit  room 

Was  bright  with  battle  flame,  or  through  a  haze 
Of  smoke  that  stung  his  eyes  he  heard  the  boom 

Of  Blucher's  guns:  he  shared  Almeida's  scars, 
And  from  the  close-packed  deck,  about  to  die, 

Looked  up  and  saw  the  Birkenhead's  tall  spars 
Weave  wavering  lines  across  the  Southern  sky : 

Or  in  the  stifling  'tween-decks,  row  on  row 
At  Aboukir,  saw  how  the  dead  men  lay: 
Charged  with  the  fiercest  in  Busaco's  strife. 

Brave  dreams  are  his — the  flick 'ring  lamp  burns  low — 
Yet  couraged  for  the  battles  of  the  day 
He  goes  to  stand  full  face  to  face  with  life. 

John  McCrae 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  HAMLET 

*  *  "FXAMLET  "  is  surely  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's 
XI  plays.  It  has  more  than  any  other  of  his  works 
interested  minds  of  the  most  varied  calibre,  and  tastes  of  the 
most  different  order.  It  has  exercised  its  fascination  alike 
over  the  philosophic  thinker,  the  learned  student,  the  fastidious 
connoisseur,  the  general  reader,  the  mere  play-goer.  It  holds 
the  largest  place  in  Shakespeare  literature.  From  the  days  of 
Burbage  to  those  of  Henry  Irving,  it  has  furnished  the  favourite 
rSle  for  all  great  actors.  It  has,  in  short,  always  been  the 
most  popular  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  as  well  on  the  boards 
as  in  the  closet.  If,  as  Dr.  Johnson  asserted,  it  is  the  first 
object  of  a  work  of  art  to  please,  where  shall  we  find  any- 
tliing  of  similar  compass  in  English  literature  which  has  give* 
so  much  high  and  permanent  pleasure  to  so  varied  a  con- 
stituency? Yet  the  bench  of  critics  are  scarcely  disposed  to 
award  it  first  place  amongst  its  author's  writings.  The  election 
would  probably  fall  upon  "  Lear  "  as  the  most  tragic  of  the 
plays,  or  perhaps  upon  "  Othello  "  as  less  open  to  criticism. 
Even  "  Macbeth,"  notwithstanding  manifest  defects,  seems 
to  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  "  Hamlet  "  those  qualities 
which  specifically  belong  to  the  drama,  and  which  are  there- 
fore, one  might  suppose,  the  most  essential  to  a  really  great 
tragedy.  The  critics  plausibly  urge  that  "  Hamlet "  is  lacking 
in  unity;  that  the  action  drags;  that  many  passages  and  evem 
whole  scenes  are  not  essential  to  the  development  and  are  of  the 
nature  of  brilliant  padding ;  finally,  that,  as  the  present  paper 
will  serve  to  emphasize,  a  cloud  of  obscurity  and  difficulty — 
scarcely  compatible  with  perfect  art — hangs  over  the  whole  play. 
Yet  surely,  even  if  these  allegations  can  be  made  good, 
the  facts  in  favour  of  "Hamlet"  already  adduced,  would 
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dispose  common-sense  to  conclude  that  here,  as  so  often,  not 
the  absence  of  defects,  but  the  presence  of  excellences  is 
essential  to  the  interest  and  vitality  of  a  work  of  art ;  that  the 
categories  of  criticism  are,  after  all,  superficial  tests  incom- 
petent to  decide  on  the  real  greatness  of  an  imaginative  crea- 
tion. Not  the  qualities  which  can  be  formulated  by  the 
intellect,  but  a  living  charm,  too  subtle  for  analysis,  is  the 
source  of  power.  A  work  of  imaginative  genius  is  not  prima- 
rily a  skilfully  planned  intellectual  product,  but  a  growth — 
an  organism,  whose  vital  principle  eludes  dissection.  Does 
it  ever,  as  a  fact,  occur  to  the  spectator  of  "  Hamlet  "  at  the 
theatre,  or  to  him  who  reads  simply  to  enjoy,  that  the  action 
drags,  that  the  scenes  are  desultory,  that  the  thread  of  in- 
terest is  broken,  or  the  unity  of  impression  wanting?  It  is 
only  when  we  approach  in  an  analytic,  not  in  a  receptive  frame 
of  mind  that  such  defects  appear. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  "  Hamlet  "  endures 
this  critical  scrutiny  which  the  intellect  enforces,  less  success- 
fully than  the  other  great  tragedies  of  its  author;  that  "  Ham- 
let "  is  in  many  respects  a  peculiar  play.  The  present  paper 
proposes  to  examine  these  peculiarities,  to  link  them  together, 
and  show  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  subject  itself. 
This  examination  has  been  suggested  by  the  publication  during 
the  present  year  of  a  volume  entitled,  "  The  Heart  of  Hamlet's 
Mystery/'  a  translation  of  a  much  discussed  exposition  of 
the  play,  by  Professor  Karl  Werder. 

It  is  now  some  forty  years  since  Mr.  Howard  Furness,  in 
his  invaluable  edition  of  "  Hamlet,"  drew  the  attention  of  the 
English-speaking  world  to  Professor  Werder's  theory  as  to 
the  hero's  character.  Although  similar  views  have  been 
originated  independently  of  Professor  Werder,  his  discussion 
was,  and  still  remains,  the  fullest  exposition  of  a  very  revolu- 
tionary conception  of  "  Hamlet."  It  has  now,  at  length,  been 
made  fully  accessible  to  the  merely  English  reader  in  the 
translation  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Wilder,  with  an  introduction 
by  the  well-known  Shakespeare  scholar,  Mr.  W.  J.  Rolfe. 
This  late-won  honour  of  translation  is,  according  to  Mr.  Rolfe, 
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fully  justified  by  the  growing  acceptance  with  which  the 
Klein- Werder  theory,  as  it  is  called,  has  met.  Among  those 
who  have  adopted  it,  Mr.  Rolfe  mentions  the  names  of  three 
prominent  American  Shakespeare  scholars:  Furness,  Hudson, 
and  Corson ;  to  these  may  be  added  that  of  Mr.  Rolfe  himself. 
No  English  writer  of  eminence,  however,  is  cited  as  a  sup- 
porter; and  the  weightiest  book  of  Shakespeare  criticism  that 
has  appeared  in  England  for  many  years,  Professor  A.  C.  Brad- 
ley's "Shakespearean  Tragedy"  (1904),  wholly  rejects  it.  This, 
it  may  be  maintained,  is  merely  an  indication  of  the  conserva- 
tive tendencies  of  English  scholarship ;  for  the  new  interpreta- 
tion is  radically  subversive  of  the  orthodox  and  currently  ac- 
cepted conception  of  Hamlet's  character.  "  It  sweeps  aside," 
says  Mr.  Furness,  "  every  vestige  of  Goethe's  explanation  with 
all  theories  akin  to  it.  It  affirms  Hamlet  to  be  a  man  of 
action,  never  at  a  loss,  never  wavering,  taking  in  at  once  the 
position  of  affairs,  adjusting  himself  thereto  with  admirable 
sagacity,  and  instantly  acting  with  consummate  tact  as 
occasions  require." 

A  paragraph  from  Professor  Werder,  as  rendered  by 
Miss  Wilder  (pp.  48-9),  will  serve  to  put  the  theory  before  us: 

"  What  is  Hamlet  to  do  ?  What  is  his  actual  task  ?  A  sharply  defined 
duty,  but  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  critics  have  imposed  upon 
him.  It  is  not  to  crush  the  King  at  once — he  could  commit  no  greater 
blunder — but  to  bring  him  to  confession,  to  unmask  and  convict  him. 
That  is  Hamlet's  task,  his  first,  nearest,  inevitable  duty.  As  things 
stand,  truth  and  justice  can  come  to  light  only  from  one  mouth,  that 
of  the  crowned  criminal,  and  if  he  or  someone  connected  with  him  does 
not  speak,  then  the  truth  will  be  forever  hidden.  That  is  the  situation. 
Herein  lie  the  terrors  of  this  tragedy.  This  is  the  source  of  Hamlet's 
em'gmatjical  horror  and  the  bitterness  of  his  misery.  The  secret  of  the 
encoffined  and  unprovable  crime  is  the  unfathomable  source  out  of 
which  flows  its  power  to  awaken  fear  and  pity.  This  single  humanly 
natural  fact  has  never  been  perceived  for  more  than  a  century.  And 
yet  the  fact  is  so  convincing  that  when  it  has  once  been  comprehended 
it  must  remain  for  ever  clear." 

Iii  short,  the  obstacle  to  Hamlet's  executing  vengeance 
upon  his  uncle  is  at  once  external  and  valid.     It  is  an  objec- 
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tive  difficulty;  whereas,  according  to  the  generally  accepted 
view,  it  is  subjective,  arising  from  some  weakness  or  flaw  in 
the  hero's  character. 

The  question  as  to  the  cause  of  Hamlet's  delay  does 
not  arise  with  the  critics;  it  is  suggested  in  the  play  itself. 
Hamlet  is  repeatedly  represented  as  puzzled  to  account 
for  his  own  inactivity;  especially  in  Act  III,  sc.  4,  does  he 
debate  the  matter  at  length,  without  arriving  at  any  satis- 
factory solution.  One  naturally  asks  then,  if  any  external 
obstacle  such  as  that  indicated  by  Werder  be  the  real  impedi- 
ment, how  comes  it  that  Hamlet  is  not  conscious  of  this  obstacle ; 
why,  with  such  adequate  excuse,  should  he  be  so  full  of  self- 
reproach?  No  such  justification  for  delay  does  he  allege 
when  he  neglects  the  opportunity  afforded  in  his  uncle's 
chamber  (Act  III,  sc.  3),  after  the  scene  in  the  court  theatre; 
on  the  contrary,  he  resorts  to  what  seems  to  most  readers  a 
farfetched  subterfuge: 

.     .     .     .     "  and  am  I  then  revenged, 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  the  passage?  " 

Of  the  motive  which  is  regarded  as  the  effective  one  by 
the  Klein- Werder  theory,  there  is  no  hint  until  the  final  scene 
where  the  dying  Hamlet  exclaims  to  his  friend : 

"  O  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 

Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me ! 

If  thou  did'st  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 

To  tell  my  story." 

In  another  passage,  the  soliloquy  in  which  Hamlet 
proposes  to  test  the  King  by  a  play  (Act  II,  end),  where  he 
comes  nearest  to  seizing  on  this  excuse,  he,  in  fact,  expresses 
a  desire  for  proof  that  shall  satisfy  himself,  not  the  public. 
So  the  conversation  with  Horatio  immediately  before  the 
theatre-scene  (Act  III,  sc.  2)  shows  that  what  he  hopes  from 
his  device,  is  that  the  King  shall  betray  his  guilt  by  indi- 
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cations  sufficient  for  Horatio  and  himself,  who  are  already  in 
the  secret, — not  that  the  guilty  man  sitting  at  the  play  shall 
proclaim  his  malefaction  to  the  court  at  large.  Accordingly, 
at  the  exit  of  the  King,  there  is  no  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, on  Hamlet's  part,  at  the  failure  of  his  device, — on 
the  contrary,  an  irrepressible  expression  of  exultation  at  its 
success.  It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  the  reason  for  Ham- 
let's delay  alleged  by  Professor  Werder  never  enters  into 
the  head  of  the  unsophisticated  play-goer  or  reader. 

Against  any  "  objective "  explanations  of  Hamlet's 
conduct,  similar  arguments  might  be  brought.  If,  indeed 
(as  has  been  maintained),  the  ground  of  the  hero's  inaction 
were  scruples  as  to  the  rightness  of  taking  vengeance  into  his 
own  hands, — scruples  arising  from  Hamlet's  being  ethi- 
cally in  advance  of  the  age  and  community  to  which  he  belongs 
— there  might  conceivably  be  an  inner  repugnance  to  the  deed, 
which  he  might  be  unable  fully  to  justify  to  himself.  But 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  dramatist  has  so  managed  it,  that 
the  audience  naturally  and  unconsciously  accept  the  pro- 
priety of  Hamlet's  killing  his  uncle;  this,  too,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  such  an  act  is  repugnant  to  their  own  habits 
and  moral  convictions.  Surely  it  is  true  that  no  spectator 
at  the  theatre  ever  dreams  (unless  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
over-subtle  commentator)  of  boggling  at  the  propriety  of 
the  hero's  inflicting  the  ultimate  penalty.  What,  then,  if 
any  one  of  these  novel  theories  be  true,  are  we  to  think  of 
Shakespeare's  skill  as  a  dramatic  artist?  Of  all  forms  of 
literature,  the  true  drama — the  drama  designed  primarily  for 
the  stage,  not  for  the  reader — is  the  most  popular  in  its  na- 
ture. Its  appeal  is  immediate,  and  to  the  average  man.  Un- 
less a  play  can  be  appreciated  in  its  main  outlines  and  purpose 
by  the  ordinary  spectator  while  it  is  being  enacted  before  him 
on  the  boards,  it  fails  of  its  essential  aim.  In  the  case  of 
any  play  which  attains  this  aim,  the  work  of  the  sane  (X 
mentator  deepens  and  clarifies, — does  not  negative—  1 1 ie 
original  vague  impression  of  the  audience.  The  student  is 
in  a  position  to  see  more  profoundly  into  the  play  than   the 
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mere  spectator;  he  should  apprehend  more  fully  both  the 
whole  outcome  and  the  purpose  of  the  details;  but  the  fun- 
damental ideas  and  emotions  of  the  drama  must  be  felt, 
although  they  need  not  be  consciously  formulated,  in  the 
theatre.  "  Hamlet,"  if  Werder's  contention  be  admitted, 
so  far  fails  of  this,  that  its  central  motive  has  been  misappre- 
hended by  generations  of  play-goers,  and  even  by  Goethe, 
because  forsooth  the  latter  wrote  his  criticism  when  being  a 
young  man,  he  did  not  understand  its  meaning. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  take  up,  in  the  following  pages,  the 
arguments  of  Werder  in  detail.  They  are  met  in  Professor 
Bradley's  volume  already  mentioned;  nor  do  they  appear 
more  plausible  in  the  full  text  of  the  translation,  than  in  the 
excerpts  contained  in  Dr.  Furness's  volume.  The  sophisti- 
cal character  of  the  reasoning  and  the  unquestionable  mis- 
interpretations of  Shakespeare's  text  are  only  rendered  more 
manifest  through  the  inclusion  of  the  weaker  portions  of  the 
exposition.  The  stress  laid,  in  these  later  days,  upon  origin- 
ality of  research  is  a  constant  temptation  in  the  older  and 
well-trodden  provinces  of  criticism  towards  novelty  rather 
than  sanity.  There  is,  further,  a  state  of  mind  which  gives 
rise  to  such  theories  as  we  have  been  talking  of, — the  dispo- 
sition (itself  often  a  proof  of  the  artist's  success  in  giving  life 
and  reality  to  his  theme)  to  regard  the  personages  and  events 
of  a  work  of  imagination  as  actualities  having  an  indepen- 
dent existence.  The  situation  comes  thus  to  be  viewed  not 
at  all  as  the  artist  presents  it,  who  for  his  own  ends  stresses 
certain  details  and  omits,  or  lightly  touches  others  which  in 
real  life  might  possibly  have  been  of  the  first  importance. 
The  critic  who  unconsciously  falls  into  such  a  state  of  mind, 
looks  upon  his  material  in  the  fashion  of  an  historian,  who 
strives  to  disentangle  and  supplement  facts  accidentally 
preserved.  But  sound  literary  interpretation  does  not  thus 
go  outside  of  a  drama;  it  gives  the  same  relative  weight  to 
various  elements  as  does  the  dramatist  himself,  recognizing 
that  it  is  but  proper  to  assume  that  every  detail  is  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  design.     Of  course,  it  is  another  matter  if 
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we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  Shakespeare  is  a  bungler,  or 
u  Hamlet,"  notwithstanding  all  its  fascination,  a  crude  and 
ill-constructed  sketch.  We  cannot,  until  the  actual  exami- 
nation of  the  play  forces  it,  accept  such  an  hypothesis. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  "  subjective  "  theory,  which  in 
varying  forms  has  been  long  accepted  by  the  great  body  of 
critical  opinion,  and  which — a  weightier  fact — is  in  accord 
with  those  vaguer  notions  of  the  play  existing  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  fairly  intelligent  spectator  as  he  watches  a 
performance  or  of  the  ordinarily  cultivated  reader  as  he  turns 
the  pages  for  his  own  delight.  It  may  be  said  that  this  atti- 
tude of  the  onlooker  in  the  theatre  is  itself  the  result  of  the 
filtering  downwards  of  accepted  learned  opinion;  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  the  current  interpretations  of  "  Hamlet "  on  the 
stage  originated  at  a  time  when  the  author  himself  instructed 
the  "  Globe  "  company  in  the  proper  rendering  of  his  dramatis 
personce. 

The  most  authoritative  explanations  from  the  "  sub- 
jective "  point  of  view  have  been  furnished  by  the  two 
greatest  critics  who  have  discussed  the  problem  of  "  Hamlet," 
Goethe  and  Coleridge.  Their  views  are  different  but  not  in- 
consistent, and  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  brief  quo- 
tations.   Goethe  says: 

"  To  me  it  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  sought  to  depict  a  great  deed 

laid  upon  a  soul  unequal  to  the  performance  of  it A 

beautiful,  pure,  noble  and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength 
which  makes  the  hero,  sinks  beneath  a  burden  which  it  can  neither 
bear  nor  throw  off;  every  duty  is  holy  to  him;  this  is  too  hard.  The 
impossible  is  required  of  him — not  the  impossible  in  itself,  but  the 
impossible  to  him.  How  he  winds,  turns,  agonizes,  advances  and 
recoils,  ever  reminded,  ever  reminding  himself,  and  at  last  almost 
loses  his  purpose  from  his  thoughts,  without  ever  regaining  his  peace 
of  mind." 

Coleridge  is  more  definite: 

"  Man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute  animals  in  proportion  as 
thought  prevails  over  sense;  but  in  the  healthy  processes  of  the  mind 
a  balance  is  constantly    maintained   between    the    impressions    from 
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outward  objects  and  the  inward  operations  of  the  intellect;  for  if 
there  be  an  overbalance  in  the  contemplative  faculty,  man  thereby 
becomes   the    creature    of    mere    meditation,  and  loses    his    natural 

power  of  action In  Hamlet,  Shakespeare   seems  to  have 

wished  to  exemplify  the  moral  necessity  of  a  due  balance  between 
our  attention  to  the  objects  of  our  senses  and  our  medita- 
tion on  the  working  of  our  minds — an  equilibrium  between  the  real 
and  imaginary  worlds.  In  Hamlet  this  balance  is  disturbed;  his 
thoughts  and  the  images  of  his  fancy  are  far  more  vivid  than  his 
actual  perceptions,  and  his  very  perceptions,  instantly  passing  thio ugh 
the  medium  of  his  contemplations,  acquire,  as  they  pass,  a  form  and 
colour  not  naturally  their  own.  Hence  we  see  a  great,  an  almost 
enormous  intellectual  activity,  and  a  proportionate  aversion  to  real 
action  consequent  upon  it,  with  all  its  symptoms  and  accompanying 
qualities.  This  character  Shakespeare  places  in  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  obliged  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  ;  Hamlet  is 
brave  and  careless  of  death;  but  he  vacillates  from  sensibility,  and 
procrastinates  from  thought,  and  loses  the  power  of  action  in  the 
energy  of  resolve.  Thus  it  is  that  this  tragedy  presents  a  direct 
contrast  to  that  of  "Macbeth;"  the  one  proceeds  with  the  utmost 
slowness,    the  other  with  a  crowded  and  breathless  activity." 

These  two  explanations  agree  in  finding — while  not 
denying  the  existence  of  external  difficulties — the  effective 
cause  of  Hamlet's  inaction  in  Hamlet  himself,  and  in 
regarding  his  conduct  as  blameworthy  and  indicative  of 
weakness  in  the  man  himself.  Coleridge's  solution  is  the 
more  specific,  fixing  upon  a  single  tendency  as  the  essential 
flaw;  Goethe's  is  broader  and  vaguer, — and  on  that  account, 
to  the  natural  man,  who  prefers  definiteness,  less  satisfac- 
tory. 

Coleridge's  view  claims  acceptance,  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  the  explanation  to  which  Hamlet  himself 
tends.     Read,  for  instance,  the  soliloquy  of  Act  IV,  sc.  4 : 

"  Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 
A  thought  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom 
And  ever  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say    'this  thing's  to  do.'  " 
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Further,  this  dominance  of  the  intellectual  and  reflec- 
tive tendency, — this  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — is 
the  characteristic  which  is  chiefly  emphasized  throughout 
the  play ;  if  a  play  is  artistically  constructed,  whatever  is  most 
enforced  ought  to  be  (as  here  it  is)  the  most  potent  factor 
in  the  whole  development.  The  thought  of  the  paralyzing 
effects  of  intellectual  activity  seems  to  he  in  the  background 
of  Hamlet's  mind  and  emerges,  not  merely  when  he  is 
thinking  of  his  own  case,  but  as  a  conclusion  to  the  generali- 
zations of  the  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  soliloquy : 

u  And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  confirmation  of  Coleridge's 
theory  is  given  at  the  very  turning-point  of  the  play — the 
scene  in  the  King's  chamber  (Act  III,  sc.  3).  The  doubts 
which  Hamlet  professed  to  feel  have  now  been  cleared  away  by 
the  success  of  his  test;  the  King  is  in  his  power;  all  things,  as 
he  himself  says  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  scene,  are  favour- 
able to  such  a  deed.  Yet  he  does  nothing.  A  few  moments 
later  Hamlet  does,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  put  the 
King  to  death;  he  kills  Polonius,  thinking  him  to  be  the 
King.  These  scenes  are  placed  side  by  side,  we  may  be  sure, 
not  without  reason.  What  constitutes  the  difference  which 
accounts  for  Hamlet's  doing  on  the  second  occasion  what 
he  deliberately  neglects  to  do  on  the  first?  Hiding  himself  in 
his  wife's  chamber  is  scarcely  one  of  those  actions  which 
Hamlet  had  enumerated  as  likely  to  make  Claudius' 
"  heels  kick  at  heaven."  Does  any  such  thought  occur  to 
Hamlet's  mind  at  this  particular  moment?  Surely  the 
impression  given  is  that  Hamlet,  without  thought,  under  the 
impulse  of  sudden  rage  quickened  by  this  second  case  of 
treacherous  espial,  slays,  as  he  thinks,  the  King.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  occasions  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  first  favour  reflection ;  that  in  the  second 
Hamlet  does  not  think  at  all.  The  contrast  between 
these  scenes  is  a  crucial  point;  and  the  "  subjective  "  theories 
alone  account  for  it. 

This  influence  of  his  suggestive  and  subtle  mental  ac- 
tivity is  repeatedly  exhibited.  On  first  hearing  the  message 
of  the  Ghost,  Hamlet  is  full  of  resolution;  he  will  "  sweep  to 
his  revenge  with  wings  as  swift  as  meditation  or  the  thoughts 
of  love."*  On  the  next  occasion  which  admits  us  to  his  inner 
thoughts,  we  hear  of  nothing  but  hesitation  and  delay. 
Has  anything  happened  in  the  interval  to  cause  this? 
Nothing  whatever;  Hamlet  has  had  time  to  think.  Even 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  in  which  the  Ghost 
appears,  we  see  the  brief  opportunity  for  reflection  already 
begetting  this  mood.  Again,  when  Hamlet  does  finally 
accomplish  his  task,  the  occasion  gives  no  time  for  precisely 
thinking  on  the  event;  the  opportunity  is  unplanned  and 
unexpected ;  the  deed  is  done  under  a  sudden  impulse  of  rage 
at  his  adversary's  treachery,  and  with  the  conviction  that  it 
must  be  now  or  never. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  does  not  escape  us  that 
Hamlet  himself  grasps  this  explanation  as  a  make-shift, — 
a  conjecture  which  does  not  wholly  satisfy  him.  Nor  does 
the  solution  usually  seem  completely  adequate  even  to  those 
critics  who  are  disposed  to  follow  Coleridge.  There  is  an 
almost  universal  disposition  to  qualify  or  add;  Dr.  Bradley, 
for  instance,  emphasizes  the  paralyzing  influence  of  melan- 
choly, and  of  Hamlet's  loss  of  faith  in  the  world.  And  so 
we  fall  back  on  Goethe's  more  comprehensive  and  complex 
explanation.  The  cause  of  Hamlet's  inaction  is  his  charac- 
ter; the  task  required  of  him  is  an  impossible  one, — not  in 
itself,  but  impossible  for  such  a  man. 

This  view  puts  into  our  hands  the  key  to  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  play,  which  the  other  theories  leave  unsolved. 
We    are,  for  instance,  able   to  comprehend  why  Hamlet  is 

*  Somebody  has  noted  that  this  comparison  itself  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  speaker  ;  the 
sphere  to  which  his  mind  naturally  turns  is  not  the  external  world, — not  the  swiftness  of  the  lightning 
or  of  the  eagle  ;  but  to  the  inner  world  of  thought  and  feeling. 
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puzzled  to  account  for  his  own  conduct.  No  person  can, 
in  his  own  case,  rest  satisfied  with  the  statement,  "  I  cannot 
act  because  I  am  I, — because  of  my  own  character."  We 
naturally  feel  we  can  do  what  we  please;  we  naturally  seek 
some  more  simple  and  definite  reason  than  our  own  character, 
for  inability,  on  any  particular  occasion,  to  do  what  we  wish. 
Now  Hamlet  well  knows — what  some  of  the  critics  deny — 
that  he  has  "  cause  and  will  [i.e.  wish]  and  strength  and  means 
to  do  it."  The  conscious  search  for  the  impediment  leads 
only  to  a  vague  suggestion  of  a  culpable  indifference,  of  some 
tendency  to  lose  action  in  thought,  which  he  feels  after  all  is 
not  an  adequate  solution.  Unconsciously,  however,  he,  at 
least,  negatives  any  "  objective  "  explanation.  That  self- 
reproach,  that  remorseful  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  con- 
duct which  is  so  constantly  present  and  gives  a  tragic  tone 
to  the  whole  play  (a  state  of  mind  which  none  of  the  "  objec- 
tive "  theories  can  adequately  motive),  abundantly  shows 
that  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  outside  circumstances  which  he 
cannot  control,  but  in  himself.  The  difficulty  springs  from 
the  whole  complex  of  his  character, — not  merely  from  one 
tendency  which  might  be  overcome.  It  is  not  merely 
because  conditions  favour  reflection  that  Hamlet  does  not 
slay  his  uncle  in  the  chamber  scene.  Does  not  the  drama- 
tist make  us  feel  that  such  a  deed  of  violence  perpetrated  in 
cold  blood  is  something  altogether  repugnant  to  the  sensitive, 
refined,  cultivated  Hamlet  ?  This  hero  requires  an  access 
of  passion,  such  as  we  see  at  the  grave  of  Ophelia,  at  the 
death  of  Polonius,  or  in  the  final  scene,  to  spur  him  to 
activity.  And  how  is  this  feeling  with  regard  to  Hamlet's 
character  produced?  By  those  very  scenes  which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mere  plot-structure  are  most  open  to  cavil. 
Whence  comes  this  impression  of  a  delicate,  sensitive,  reflec- 
tive spirit  but  from  such  passages  as  the  seemingly  needless 
talk  concerning  the  gross  habits  of  the  Danes,  just  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Ghost,  or  the  advice  with  regard  to  acting 
before  the  play-scene?  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Hamlet's  precepts  are  particularly  ill  designed  for  the 
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practical  purpose  which  he  may  be  supposed,  at  the  moment, 
to  have  in  view, — the  bringing  home  the  sense  of  guilt  with 
the  utmost  force  to  the  coarse-grained  King.  But  they  are 
the  involuntary  expression  of  the  speaker's  innate  feeling, 
of  his  critical  fastidiousness, — the  sentiments  of  one  who 
would  prefer  to  err  in  under-doing  rather  than  in  over-doing. 

Hamlet's  character  is  of  a  type  which  (like  so  many 
characters  in  the  imaginative  work  of  the  19th  century) 
manifests  itself  rather  in  sentiment  and  reflection  than  in 
action.  We  gain  a  better  insight  into  the  real  Hamlet 
through  the  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  soliloquy  than  through 
the  murder  of  Polonius,  through  the  talk  in  the  church- 
yard, than  through  the  forging  of  the  death  warrant  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  It  is  less  in  his  actions 
than  in  his  inaction  that  we  have  the  real  man.  The  main 
incidents  in  "  Macbeth "  are  the  outcome  of  Macbeth's 
deliberate  intention;  the  incidents  of  "Hamlet"  are  either 
not  due  to  the  hero  at  all,  or  are  the  result  not  of  his  design 
but  of  his  impulse.  This  is  true,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
even  of  his  final  fulfilment  of  his  task. 

Left  to  his  own  tendencies  Hamlet  is  rather  a  spec- 
tator of  the  world  than  an  actor  in  it.  He  is  intellectual, 
imaginative,  introspective.  He  has  a  temperament  such  as 
is  often  found  among  literary  men.  How  easily  one  might 
imagine  an  Addison  or  a  Stevenson  dominated  by  Hamlet's 
mood  and  uttering  his  sentiments  in  the  talk  with  the  grave- 
digger  and  Horatio  at  the  churchyard  !  No  scene  proba- 
bly exhibits  more  accurately  (apart  from  an  added  touch 
of  melancholy  arising  from  his  situation)  the  natural  Ham- 
let, as  he  might  have  been,  had  the  events  of  his  life  fol- 
lowed a  more  ordinary  tenor.  Hamlet  is  a  man  of  cul- 
ture, isolated,  by  his  very  superiority,  from  the  age  and 
society  in  which  he  fives ;  and  for  this  he  pays  the  penalty.  He 
lacks  the  sympathy  and  comprehension  of  his  fellows,  which 
gives  support.  He  is  a  student  of  books  and  of  men;  the 
very  breadth  of  his  interests  tends  to  dissipate  his  energy 
in  any  given  direction.    He  easily  forgets  his  task  and  his 
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troubles :  e.g.  in  his  curiosity  in  regard  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  theatrical  world  (Act  II,  sc.  2).  It  is  true  that  in  this 
passage,  Shakespeare,  to  a  degree  very  unusual  in  his  dramas, 
gives  scope  to  his  own  interest  and  that  of  the  audience  at 
the  "01006"  in  actual  contemporary  events;  but  this  talk 
has  none  the  less  its  function  in  the  play  and  is  illuminative 
of  and  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  And 
so  the  talk  with  Osric  just  before  the  closing  scene  affords  not 
merely  a  touch  of  comedy  for  purposes  of  relief  and  contrast, 
but  manifests  the  ease  with  which  Hamlet's  mind  is 
diverted  from  serious  and  practical  thoughts.  And  every- 
where,— in  the  imaginative  or  aphoristic  style  of  his  utter- 
ance, in  the  wit  and  irony  of  the  apparent  incoherencies  of 
his  assumed  madness, — the  activity,  fertility  and  subtlety  of 
intellect  and  imagination  are  displayed.  The  multiplicity 
of  his  interests  and  ideas  serves  to  dissipate  his  practical  im- 
pulses. It  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  similar  character  when  the 
poet  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  describes  the  impact  of  grief  as 
being  mitigated  by  the  intellectual  activities  which  it  sets  in 

motion : 

"  Likewise  the  imaginative  woe, 

That  loved  to  handle  spiritual  strife, 
Diffused  the  shock  thro*  all  my  life, 
But  in  the  present  broke  the  blow." 

We  have  now  the  key  to  the  secret  of  that  alleged  lack 
of  unity,  of  that  desultoriness  and  defect  in  dramatic  action  of 
which  the  critics  complain.  The  motive  force  on  which  the 
action  (or  rather  the  inaction)  depends  is  character,  and 
character  of  unusual  subtlety  and  intricacy.  Shakespeare 
is  not  forgetting  his  theme,  or  violating  the  principles  of  his 
art  when  he  lets  his  hero  display  himself  in  thought  and  in 
talk  on  this  subject  and  on  that.  It  is  not  our  dramatist's 
way  needlessly  to  develop  a  scene  or  personage  that  he  may 
give  vent  to  some  flow  of  genial  inspiration,  or  display  his 
aptitude  for  some  particular  sort  of  artistic  creation.  He  is 
a  severe  economist  in  his  art;  he  does  not  lavish  effects  with- 
out good  reason.    The  detail  and  masterliness  with  which 
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Iago  is  delineated,  is  needful  to  render  Othello's  con- 
duct credible  and  in  some  measure  excusable.  The  magic 
combination  of  varied  and  almost  incompatible  qualities  in 
Falstaff  and  Cleopatra  is  required  by  the  necessities  of  the 
action;  in  one  case  to  make  us  understand, — nay,  sym- 
pathize with — the  predilection  of  a  noble  prince  for  the  sordid 
life  of  thieves  and  tavern-brawlers;  in  the  other,  to  account, 
without  excessive  degradation  of  Antony,  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  triple  pillar  of  the  world  into  a  strumpet's 
fool.  In  like  manner,  if  the  character  of  Hamlet  is  displayed 
with  a  fulness  and  detail  unparalleled  among  the  protagonists 
of  Shakespearean  tragedy,  it  is  because  in  this  subtle  com- 
plexity lies  the  source  of  the  development  and  of  the  denoue- 
ment. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to 
what  has  been,  in  these  last  pages,  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course, — that  in  a  properly  constructed  work  of  art  nothing 
is  accidental,  every  part  is  properly  assumed  to  be  intended 
to  produce  that  impression  which  it  naturally  does  produce. 
Where  the  possibilities  are  so  absolutely  limited  as  they  are 
in  a  drama,  by  the  exigencies  of  time  and  other  considerations 
that  belong  to  the  stage,  the  artist  is  bound  to  choose  out  of 
such  scenes  and  incidents  as  might  occur  in  actual  life  only 
those  which  shall  best  further  his  dramatic  purpose.  It 
might  be  a  matter  of  no  special  import  that,  in  real  life,  an 
actual  Hamlet,  between  the  planning  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  device  to  test  the  King  through  the  play, 
should  fall  into  the  philosophical  reflections  of  the  "  To  be 
or  not  to  be  "  soliloquy;  or,  in  the  perilous  and  pressing  situa- 
tion in  which  he  finds  himself  on  the  return  from  his  English 
voyage,  should  spend  some  leisure  moments  in  exchanging 
repartees  with  a  grave-digger  or  in  moralizing  with  Horatio. 
But  in  a  play  such  scenes  are  factors  in  the  impression  on 
the  audience,  and  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  essence  of  the 
speaker's  character.  And,  doubtless,  that  Hamlet  was 
a  man  who  thought  and  acted  in  this  way,  serves  not  merely 
to  manifest,  but  to  explain,  his  delay. 
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It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  in  every  tragedy  worthy  of 
the  name,  the  character  of  the  hero  counts  for  much  in  the 
development  of  the  plot;  but  in  "Hamlet"  this  develop- 
ment depends  so  exclusively  on  character — there  is  so  little 
of  direct  external  influence  either  of  persons  or  events  in  the 
direction  of  retarding  Hamlet's  fulfilment  of  his  mission, — 
so  many  elements  of  character  come  into  play  and  these  in 
so  complex  a  fashion  that  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
generalization  (except  in  such  vague  terms  as  those  of  Goethe) 
of  the  central  force  is  impossible.  But  in  addition  to  all  this, 
there  is  another  reason  for  obscurity,  which  does  not  exist 
in  other  plays;  we  have  here  a  tragedy  not  of  action,  but  of 
inaction.  Contrast  "  Hamlet "  in  this  respect  with  "  Mac- 
beth/' In  the  latter  play,  the  tragic  atmosphere  and  tragic 
outcome  arise  from  the  hero's  entering  on  a  series^o^actions 
directly  designed  to  attain  a  desired  end;  in  the  fetter  the  hero 
does  not  act  towards  an  end,  he  shirks  what  he  feels  to  be  a 
duty,  and  by  a  series  of  evasions  gives  an  opportunity  for 
conditions  to  arise  which  lead  him  into  deeds  which  he  does 
not  really  desire  to  commit  and  which  culminate  in  wide- 
spread disaster.  This  negative  character  of  the  play  is 
exemplified  in  the  negative  character  of  the  central  scene, — 
the  scene  in  the  King's  chamber  when  the  hero  refrains  from 
action.  Whereas  in  the  normal  type  of  tragedy,  the  central 
scene  (the  "  catastrophe,"  as  the  Greeks  called  it, — literally, 
the  lt  turning  point  ")  to  which  all  that  precedes  leads  up  and 
out  of  which  all  that  follows  develops,  contains  the  pregnant 
and  crucial  deed  of  the  play,  the  slaying  of  Duncan  or  of 
Julius  Caesar,  the  yielding  of  Othello  to  the  insinuations 
of  Iago.  Now,  when  something  positive  happens  we  easily 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  assignment  of  a  cause,  although,  in 
fact,  the  causes  of  any  event  are  legion.  In  general  we  arbi- 
trarily select  as  the  cause,  the  new  factor  which  sets  the  whole 
complex  of  causes  in  action — as  the  spark  from  the  engine 
is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  forest-fire.  The  other  more  or 
less  stable  factors,  we  call  the  conditions:  the  existence  of 
combustible  materials,  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  etc.     But 
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if  the  forest  does  not  burn  even  though  the  spark  fall, 
it  is  less  easy  to  specify  a  cause  which  shall  seem  adequately 
to  account  for  the  non-occurrence  of  any  manifest  result.  If 
things  remain  in  statu  quo  the  cause  seems  to  be,  not  one 
and  simple,  but  manifold  and  complex.  Here,  one  may  con- 
jecture is  another  source  of  dissatisfaction  with  any  solution 
of  the  "  Hamlet  "  problem. 

Are  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  paper  brought  for- 
ward as  affording  the  basis  for  a  complete  explanation?  Does 
the  writer  absurdly  suppose  that  he  has  solved  a  puzzle  where 
so  many  incomparably  more  competent  have  failed?  Is  the 
reader  at  the  heart  of ' '  Hamlet's ' '  mystery  ?  Even  if  the  reader 
accept  what  has  been  here  advanced,  does  he  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  to  add,  that  the  secret  has  been  explored,  that  "  Ham- 
let "  has  been  analyzed,  ticketed,  and  assigned  to  its  pigeon- 
hole? Certainly  not;  the  better  the  reader  knows  the  play, 
the  less  likely  he  is  to  feel  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  by  any 
critic.  Is  there,  then,  after  all  some  flaw  in  structure,  some 
want  of  imaginative  perfection?  Quite  the  contrary  ;  this 
mystery,  this  resistance  to  exhaustive  analysis,  is  a  quality 
which  "  Hamlet "  shares  with  life  itself.  It  is  a  testimony 
to  its  greatness  as  a  work  of  art, — to  the  fact  that  "  Hamlet  " 
is  an  organism, — a  growth,  not  a  piece  of  conscious  intellec- 
tual manufacture. 

Sometimes  an  imaginative  artist  sets  out  with  a  gen- 
eralized statement;  he  is  interested  in  an  abstract  idea — 
the  effects  of  heredity,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour, 
or  the  paralysis  of  action  by  introspection;  he  produces  a 
concrete  illustration — a  drama,  a  stoiy, — of  one  of  these.  In 
giving  his  ideas  concrete  embodiment,  he  of  necessity  includes 
a  wealth  of  detail — traits  of  character,  touches  of  des- 
cription, etc., — that  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the 
truth  exemplified.  Yet  the  reader  who  from  the  con- 
crete picture  thus  produced,  works  back  to  the  general 
proposition  which  is  its  germ  will  rightly  feel  that  he  has 
attained  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  work  before  him. 
And  so  when  the  nucleus  of  a  character  is  a  simple  quality, 
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or  a  definite  number  of  qualities,  or  the  desire  to  exemplify 
a  generalization  (e.g.  introspection  is  unfavourable  to  action), 
the  reader  who  grasps,  from  the  concrete  delineation,  these 
qualities  or  this  idea,  will  feel  that  he  holds  the  secret  of  the 
personality  which  the  author  conceived.  But  the  purely 
artistic  genius — a  Shakespeare  or  a  Scott — is  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  concrete;  his  impulse  to  create  comes  from 
the  concrete,  he  thinks  in  the  concrete,  and  in  the  con- 
crete he  ends.  He  begins  by  conceiving  the  man  ;  the 
individual  qualities  evolve  from  the  first  more  or  less  hazy 
conception;  just  as  in  real  life  we  gradually  apprehend  the 
characteristics  of  a  new  acquaintance.  The  progress  of  the 
most  unalloyed  and  therefore  highest  artistic  work  is  not 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  but  from  the  vague  to  the 
definite. 

This,  the  history  of  art  seems  to  show.  A  Phidias  sets 
out  from  an  embodiment  of  Zeus  or  Athene  familiar  to  him 
from  childhood,  wrought  out  by  a  long  series  of  artists;  he 
simply  gives  it  perfection.  He  has  not  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  directly  from  the  abstract  qualities 
ascribed  to  a  divinity,  a  concrete  conception  to  correspond. 
In  delineating  the  scenes  and  personages  of  Christianity  the 
great  Italian  masters  of  painting  worked  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Everything  goes  to  show  that  this,  too,  was  Shake- 
speare's method.  Unless  in  one  or  two  cases,  there  is  abso- 
lute proof  that  his  plays  were  based  upon  a  concrete  original. 
He  reads  a  novel,  a  poem,  a  bit  of  history.  As  he  reads,  the 
characters  and  events  take  shape  in  his  mind.  His  creative 
imagination  is  not  set  in  motion,  because  his  subject  illus- 
trates any  abstract  truth.  He  is  interested  in  story  and 
persons  for  their  own  sake.  The  whole  situation  develops 
before  his  inner  eye.  From  the  picture  in  his  mind  he  selects 
such  parts  as  will  suit  the  stage,  and  we  have  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  or  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  or  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

That  a  concrete  original  was  before  him  in  the  case  of 
"  Hamlet,"  we  know.     Almost  certainly,   this  was  a  play 
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which  we  do  not  now  possess ;  but  we  do  possess  the  old  story 
of  Saxo  Grammaticus ;  and  different  as  Shakespeare's  work 
is,  the  fundamental  outlines  are  clearly  traceable  in  the  elder 
version.  No  generalization  can  satisfactorily  cover  a  work 
thus  constructed;  because  no  such  generalization  entered  into 
it  at  any  stage  of  its  production.  To  the  present  writer  it  is 
incredible  that  Shakespeare  ever  asked  himself  what  type  of 
character  did  Hamlet  exemplify,  or  why  did  Hamlet  not 
immediately  carry  out  the  Ghost's  injunction.  Shakespeare 
simply  saw  the  sort  of  person  who  would  act  as,  in  the 
story,  Hamlet  acts. 

The  synthetic  processes  by  which  the  intellect  clothes 
an  abstract  idea  with  concrete  form  can  always  be  followed 
backward  by  a  sufficiently  acute  analytic  mind;  and  when 
this  has  been  done,  it  is  felt  that  the  work  is  explained  and, 
in  a  large  measure  at  least,  exhausted.  But  in  the  highest 
imaginative  work,  the  conscious  intellect  only  comes  in  at 
the  latest  stage  in  order  to  arrange,  to  prune,  to  amend  a 
conception  which  has  already  taken  bodily  form.  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  although  he  falls  far  short  of  the  wholly  inspired 
unconscious  artist,  was  yet,  in  his  own  experience,  fully  aware 
of  the  essential  importance  of  this  process.  "  I  used  to  write 
slow  as  judgment,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  now  I 
write  rather  fast;  but  I  am  still  'a  slow  study,'  and  sit  a 
long  while  silent  on  my  eggs.  Unconscious  thought,  there 
is  the  only  method;  macerate  your  subject,  let  it  boil  slow, 
then  take  the  lid  off  and  look  in — and  there  your  stuff  is,  good 
or  bad.  But  the  journalist's  method  is  the  way  to  manu- 
facture lies;  it  is  will-worship — if  you  know  that  luminous 
Quaker  phrase ;  and  the  will  is  only  to  be  brought  into  the 
field  for  study,  and  again  for  revision.  The  essential  part 
of  the  work  is  not  an  act,  but  a  state."  Hence  the  ancient, 
and  indeed  the  modern,  idea  of  poetic  inspiration.  The  great 
artist  does  not  possess  his  subject,  the  subject  possesses  him. 

So,  no  great  work  of  the  imagination  can  be  condensed 
into  a  formula;  none  of  the  greatest  personalities  created  by 
the  imagination  can  be  comprehended  in  a  phrase.    This  is 
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true  of  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  their  dramatis 
persona?  ;  if  the  attempt  is  specially  abortive  in  the  case  of 
Hamlet  this  is  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  theme,  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  this  paper,  and  to  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence of  the  play.  "  Je  incommensurabler,"  says  Goethe, 
"und  fur  den  Verstand  unfasslicher  eine  poetische  Produk- 
tion,  desto  besser." 

The  various  views  advanced  by  the  "  subjective  "  critics 
as  elements  in  Hamlet's  character  which  determine  his  inac- 
tion have,  perhaps  all  of  them,  something  of  truth ;  they  are 
only  erroneous  in  as  far  as  undue  stress  is  laid  upon  each 
factor  by  its  special  advocate.  They  all  help  to  enrich  our 
conception  of  this  infinitely  suggestive  creation.  Even  the 
points  urged  by  the  "  objective  "  critics  (far  astray  as  these 
critics  seem  to  be),  one  is  ready  to  admit,  may  have  been  in 
Hamlet's  mind.  Why  not?  Was  he  not  more  ingen- 
ious and  subtle  than  any  critic  who  ever  wrote  about  him? 
Shakespeare  endowed  him  with  his  own  intellect.  But 
Hamlet  certainly  does  not  think  about  these  external 
difficulties  as  much  as  the  "  objective  "  critic  does;  some  of 
them  never,  some  of  them  only  for  a  moment,  occupy  his 
mind, — at  least,  when  we  are  admitted  to  its  secret  counsels. 
And  doubtless  there  yet  remain  elements  of  character  to  be 
emphasized  by  future  commentators,  and  new  obstacles  to 
be  pointed  out.  But  the  heart  of  Hamlet's  mystery  will 
never  be  reached;  he  is  too  marvellously  wrought  for  that, 
— the  greatest  even  of  Shakespeare's  creations.  Professor 
Tolman  closes  his  interesting  essay  with  a  felicitous  touch; 
he  imagines  Hamlet  himself  as  protesting  to  his  commen- 
tators: "Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you 
make  of  me!  You  would  play  upon  me;  you  would  seem  to 
know  my  stops;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mys- 
tery ;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of 
my  compass.  .  .  .  'Sblood,  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to 
be  played  upon  than  a  pipe  ?  " 

W.    J.    Alexander 
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IT  IS  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  the  world  bows  down  in 
reverence  to  a  poet  on  the  hundreth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  It  suggests  an  earnest  attempt  by  humanity  to  atone 
for  its  ancestors'  indifference.  One  generation  neglects  and 
the  next  generation  worships.  One  century  slays  the  prophet 
and  the  next  century  builds  his  sepulchre.  These  are  seldom 
broken  laws  in  our  unintelligible  life.  Contemporaries  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  unappreciative  and  it  usually  remains  for 
posterity  to  pay  tribute  to  our  greatest  benefactors.  Man  is 
by  nature,  too,  a  lover  and  admirer  of  the  past.  Most  of  us 
prefer  in  memory  the  dawn  to  the  noonday.  Like  Hard- 
castle,  we  "  love  everything  that's  old :  old  friends,  old  times, 
old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine."  It  is  inevitable  that  old 
literature,  which  has  passed  unscathed  through  the  cleansing 
fires  of  time,  should  push  the  untried  new  aside,  and  that  the 
world  should  look  back  to  the  writers  of  former  years  as  the 
Meistersingers  of  a  golden  age.  Yet  they  are  hopeful  and 
pleasing  tendencies  of  the  present — these  centenary  celebra- 
tions. In  the  rush  of  modern  life  with  its  wide-spread  com- 
mercialism, its  ostentation,  and  its  chasing  after  shadows, 
it  is  well  to  hark  back,  if  only  for  a  short  period,  to  those  who 
preached  a  purer  gospel  and  sang  of  the  higher  joys  of  life. 
These  celebrations  are  gradually  becoming  universal.  The 
centenary  of  Longfellow  in  February  last  was  not  an  expres- 
sion of  mere  local  admiration  in  Cambridge, — the  admiration 
which  a  small  town  or  province  pays  to  its  distinguished  son. 
It  was  national  in  it's  observance,  and  throughout  the  entire 
United  States,  magazines,  and  schools,  and  colleges,  and  cities 
celebrated  the  hundredth  birthday  of  the  gentle  poet.  The 
centenary  of  Whittier  on  the  17th  of  the  present  month  will 
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be  marked  by  equal  enthusiasm.  Not  only  in  Haverhill 
where  he  was  born,  but  throughout  the  entire  Union,  school 
children  will  on  that  day  recite  his  "  Barefoot  Boy,"  his 
"  Snowbound,"  or  his  poems  of  reminiscence,  and  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life  will  fittingly  do  honour  to  his  mem- 
ory. We  in  Canada  also  shall  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  day 
and  what  it  represents.  For  Whittier  is  the  Burns  of  our 
great  western  continent.  He  is  the  poet,  not  only  of  the 
plain  New  England  people,  but  the  poet  of  pioneer  days  and 
struggles,  the  poet  of  the  home  life  and  it3  old-fashioned,  sim- 
ple joys. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Whittier  is  dear  to  New  England 
and  to  men  and  women  of  New  England  birth.  It  is  little 
wonder,  too,  that  he  is  loved  by  Americans  and  Canadians, — 
by  all,  indeed,  who  have  felt  the  romance  and  the  hope  of 
life  in  a  young  land,  who  retain  tender  memories  of  the  early 
fireside,  or  who  still  keep  in  an  age  of  affectations  and  shams 
an  unsophisticated  way  of  looking  at  the  world.  Whittier 
was  a  distinct  product  of  this  new  country.  His  ancestors 
were  pioneers  who  did  their  work  quietly  and  courageously 
in  the  early  days  of  the  country's  history;  they  played  their 
part  in  the  making  of  the  nation,  felling  forest  and  clearing 
rocky  hillside  to  build  a  home;  they  shared  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  those  troubled  times,  and  they  performed  those 
deeds  of  simple  heroism  and  duty  which  benefit  a  people  but 
bring  their  doers  little  fame.  The  first  ancestor,  Thomas 
Whittier,  came  from  Southampton,  England,  to  the  valley 
of  the  Merrimac  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  son  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  poet. 
The  early  Whittiers  were  Quakers,  lovers  of  peace,  haters  of 
violence,  strong  in  religious  conviction.  The  frugal  sym- 
pathetic ways  of  the  poet  were  ancestral  traits, — in  fact,  the 
only  heritage  he  received. 

Whittier  was  indebted  but  little  to  circumstances,  at 
least  to  financial  or  educational  aid.  Few  poets  have  achieved 
fame  on  so  small  an  opportunity  as  he.  He  had  little  to  help 
him  but  the  gifts  of  a  song  writer — neither  power,  nor  posi- 
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tion,  nor  education,  nor  wealth.  Scientific  analysis  does  not 
explain  genius.  The  transition  from  log  cabin  to  White 
House  has  been  proved  not  impossible  in  the  American 
world  of  politics;  and  in  the  world  of  letters,  from  bare  farm 
house  to  Hall  of  Fame, — and,  better,  to  men's  and  women's 
hearts.  If  Whittier  owed  little  to  external  fortune,  he  owed 
much  that  is  unpurchaseable  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  breeding.  The  poverty  of  his  early  years,  the  ne- 
cessity of  toiling  on  the  farm,  the  shrewdness  and  integrity  of 
his  ancestors,  the  mysticism  and  influence  of  Quaker  tradi- 
tions, the  fervent  religious  convictions  of  the  home,  the  keen 
boyish  insight  into  the  significance  of  simple  nature  either 
in  rural  scenes  or  in  humble  men  and  women, — all  these, 
although  perhaps  they  were  not  conducive  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, nevertheless  contributed  to  make  him,  like  Burns,  the 
interpreter  of  common  life,  the  poet  of  the  heart  rather  than 
of  the  intellect. 

The  home  life  of  the  boy  was  typical  of  the  period 
and  of  the  country.  "  At  an  early  age,"  the  poet  himself 
records,  "  I  was  set  to  work  on  the  farm  and  doing  errands 
for  my  mother  who,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary  house  duties, 
was  busy  in  spinning  and  weaving  the  linen  and  woollen 
cloth  needed  for  the  family."  He  was  not  permitted  by  cir- 
cumstances "  to  enter  the  House  of  Life  through  the  library 
door."  Few  American  poets  had  smaller  chances  of  edu- 
cation in  boyhood.  His  parents  although  refined  by  nature 
were  unlettered;  his  youthful  reading  was  from  the  Bible, 
from  a  few  religious  books,  the  "  Farmers'  Almanac  "  and 
the  country  newspapers ;  his  university  was  the  district  school, 
attended  irregularly  in  the  winter  months  when  the  farm  did 
not  need  his  services.  Later,  when  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
discovered  his  talent,  he  attended  for  two  sessions  the 
Haverhill  Academy.  But  other  influences  gradually  worked 
to  fashion  the  future  poet.  "  When  I  was  fourteen  years  old," 
he  writes,  "  my  first  schoolmaster  brought  with  him  to 
our  home  a  volume  of  Burns's  poems  from  which  he  read, 
greatly  to  my  delight.       I  begged  him  to  leave  the  book  with 
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me,  and  I  set  myself  at  once  to  the  task  of  mastering  the  glos- 
sary of  the  Scottish  dialect  at  its  close.  This  was  about  the 
first  poetry  I  had  ever  read  and  it  had  a  lasting  influence  on 
me.  I  began  to  make  rhymes  myself  and  to  imagine  stories 
and  adventures."  Thus  the  boy  was  peculiarly  moulded  by 
home  surroundings  to  be  the  Burns  of  America,  and  to  paint 
a  picture  of  American  home  life,  "  Snowbound,"  equal  in 
many  respects  to  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night." 

In  other  ways  Whittier's  early  years  were  those  of  the 
normal  boy.  Although  he  was  "  innocent  of  books  " — to 
quote  his  own  phrase — he  found  companionship  in  the  hills, 
and  woods,  and  streams  around  him,  "  the  ancient  teachers 
never  dumb  of  Nature's  unhoused  lyceum."  All  these  to  him 
were  enchanted  ground.  He  entered  eagerly  into  the  many 
joys  of  a  country  boy's  life, — the  feats  of  pond  and  river,  of 
rod  and  gun;  the  shooting  of  teal  and  loon;  the  seeking  for 
woodchucks,  or  muskrats,  or  eagles'  eggs;  the  sleigh  rides  and 
the  summer  sails ;  the  following  of  the  mowers  along  the  swaths 
of  the  low  green  meadows;  the  moonlit  skaters'  keen  de- 
light; the  hake-broil  on  driftwood  coals;  the  clam-bake  on 
the  gray  sand  beach  to  the  music  of  the  mysterious  ocean; 
the  kite-flying,  and  the  nutting  in  the  autumn  woods;  and 
above  all  the  wistful  watching  of  the  sunset  beyond  the  hills 
with  the  wonder  it  always  brings  to  the  thinking  boy.  Then 
in  the  more  immediate  home  life  he  enjoyed  the  tending  of 
the  cattle  in  the  huge  hay-scented  barn;  the  nightly  chores 
about  the  farm  house;  the  corn-husking  and  the  apple-bees; 
the  innocent  rustic  party  with  its  blind  man's  buff  and  its 
forfeits;  the  carding  and  the  weaving  and  the  holding  the 
skeins  of  winding  yarn;  the  wonderful  stories  of  Indian  raids 
and  of  witchcraft,  told  on  winter  nights  around  the  blazing 
hearth.  All  these  delights  were  his,  and  all  played  their  part 
to  round  out  that  conception  of  nature  and  that  insight  into 
simple  human  life,  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
his  work.  He  is  described  in  his  later  youth  as  a  distinguished- 
looking  young  man,  with  remarkably  beautiful  eyes,  a  tall 
slim  straight  figure,  bashful  and  diffident  but  not  awkward, 
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reserved  but  never  uncongenial,  self-confident  but  never  for- 
ward, and  filled  with  the  quiet  dreams  and  the  "  long  thoughts  " 
of  youth. 

Whittier's  long  literary  career,  from  the  publication  of 
his  first  poem  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  1856,  to  his  death 
in  1892,  was  strangely  uninfluenced  by  external  incidents. 
Although  he  was  busy  and  active  all  his  days  he  lived  a  life 
of  quiet  retirement  almost  pathetic  in  its  loneliness.  He  suf- 
fered much  from  frail  health ;  he  sacrificed  much  to  duty.    At 
the  age  of  thirty  he  moved  with  his  mother,  his  aunt,  and  his 
sister  to  a  little  cottage  at  Amesbury  near  the  old  homestead, 
and  there  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  interested  always 
in  public  affairs,  contributing  on  questions  of  the  hour  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but  yet  surrounded  by  the  typical 
Quaker  quiet.     Some  of  his  biographers    believe  they  have 
discovered  the  identity  of  the  subject  of  his  poem  "  Mem- 
ories," and  the  real  explanation  of  his  lonely  fife.    But  the 
"  beautiful  and  happy  girl "  of  his  youth  remains  hidden, 
although  the  memory  and  influence  of  his  early  romance  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  end.     His  proud  and  diffident  spirit 
guarded  the  incident  well;  he  trod  alone  his  most  sacred  paths 
of  thought,  and  he  kept  their  secrets  to  himself,  and  apart 
from  these    few  verses  suggestive    of  Wordsworth's  poems 
to  Lucy  he  threw  no  light  upon  the  mystery.      Even  of 
"  Memories"    he  said,  "I   love  it  too;  but  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  publish  it,  it  is  so  personal  and  near  my  heart." 
His   intimacy  with  the  great  men   and  minds    of   his 
day  was  beautiful   in  its  sincerity  and  unity  of  hopes   and 
ideals.      But   even   in   this   he    paid    the   penalty,   as    he 
himself  records,  of  living  to  be  old  and  losing  the  friends 
of  his  manhood.     Emerson  and  Longfellow  died  before  him, 
and  he  and  Holmes  alone  remained  "  the  last  leaves  upon 
the  tree."    Yet  in  Whittier's  nature,  strength  and  tender- 
ness, as  they  always  are,  were  not  far  apart;  he  had  a  buoy- 
ant, hopeful  spirit,  and  he  uttered  no  complaints.     "  Cir- 
cumstances," he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  the  care  of  an  aged 
mother  and  the  duty  owed  to  a  sister  in  delicate  health  for 
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many  years  must  be  the  excuse  for  leading  the  lonely  life 
which  has  called  out  thy  pity.  I  know  there  has  something 
very  sweet  and  beautiful  been  missed,  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain."  Few  poets,  however,  have  received  such  re- 
cognition during  their  lifetime  and  few  have  lived  to  see  such 
a  rich  harvest  from  the  seed  they  themselves  have  sown.  He 
saw  realized  his  fondest  dream,  the  abolition  of  slavery;  he 
helped  with  his  pen  to  fight  and  win  the  battle,  and  he  saw 
in  his  last  years  a  nation  of  peace  and  growing  strength, 
which  gave  him  its  love  and  honour.  Like  his  own  "  Name- 
sake," 

"  He  saw  the  old  time's  groves  and  shrines 

In  the  long  distance  fair  and  dim; 
And  heard,  like  sound  of  far-off  pines, 

The  century's  mellowed  hymn." 

The  poetry  of  Whittier  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
He  is  known  first  of  all  as  the  poet  of  rural  tales  and  idyls 
filled  with  pastoral  scenes  and  pictures  of  humble  life.  They 
are  simple  alike  in  subject  and  in  style.  In  these  poems, 
with  their  suggestions  of  hearth  and  quiet  country,  he 
has  a  charm  for  the  masses  that  the  poems  of  greater 
culture  can  never  possess,  and  by  these  he  will  continue 
to  make  his  appeal.  From  first  to  last  he  is  concerned 
with  the  life  of  his  countrymen.  He  beautifies  in  a  pic- 
turesque way  the  human  associations  that  cluster  about 
the  labours  and  the  labourers  of  the  world — shipbuilders 
and  fishermen,  huskers  and  weavers,  lumbermen  and  tillers 
of  the  soil.  He  never  lost  his  sympathy  with  these 
humble  people,  and  he  wrote  not  of  their  drudgery  but  of 
the  underlying  dignity  of  their  work.  His  "  Songs  of  Labour  " 
were  written  not  as  a  literary  exercise  but  as  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  own  feelings,  in  homely  word  and  homespun 
phrase,  effortless  and  unadorned.  Yet  they  carried  him 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  is  possible  only  to  the  born 
singer,  endowed  with  the  vision  and  the  divine  faculty,  who 
sees  and  has  the  natural  power  to  express  the  beauty  of  com- 
mon  things.     "  Whittier,"   Holmes   has  written,    "  reached 
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the  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  especially  of  New  Eng- 
enders, paralyzed  by  the  teachings  of  Edwards,  as  Burns 
kindled  the  souls  of  Scotchmen  palsied  by  the  dogmas  of 
Thomas  Boston  and  his  fellow  sectaries.  .  .  I  thank 
God  that  He  has  given  you  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
sing  themselves  as  naturally  as  the  woodthrush  rings  his 
silver  bell." 

Apart  from  these  pastoral  poems,  he  wrote  widely  on 
subjects  connected  with  New  England  history,  witchcraft, 
and  tradition.  He  revelled,  like  Hawthorne,  in  the  hall  of 
colonial  romance,  and  his  ballads  have  classed  him  as  the 
greatest  American  ballad  writer.  One  who  knew  well  the 
conditions  of  Whittier's  time  believed  that  if  every  other 
record  of  the  early  history  and  life  of  New  England  were 
lost,  the  story  could  be  constructed  again  from  the  papers  of 
the  poet.  "  Traits,  habits,  facts,  traditions,  incidents — he 
holds  a  torch  to  the  dark  places  and  illumines  them  every 
one." 

But  it  was  given  to  Whittier  to  appeal  to  the  national  as 
well  as  the  individual  conscience.  His  path  for  a  time  lay 
through  the  field  of  political  poetry.  A  love  for  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  men  of  whatever  station  in  life  was  deep- 
rooted  in  his  nature.  It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  use 
his  pen  against  the  most  gigantic  evil  of  his  day  and  that  he 
should  become  the  poet  of  the  abolitionist  movement.  In 
his  "  Songs  of  Freedom  "  he  appealed  with  a  pathetic  but  ring- 
ing zeal,  fervent  and  earnest,  to  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men in  behalf  of  the  Southern  slave.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  fight  with  all  the  ardour  and  power  of  his  nature,  and  he 
saw  realized  his  dream  of  unity,  and  liberty,  and  equal  rights, 
to  all. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  Whittier's  death,  and 
during  that  brief  period  his  work  has  steadily  grown  in  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen.  There  are  learned  readers 
who  declare  that  Whittier  was  not  a  poet,  and  that  measured 
by  high  standards  his  poetry  fails.  Society  folk,  very  likely, 
sometimes  find  him  dull,  and  old-fashioned,  and  even  com- 
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mon,  and  too  religiously  earnest  in  his  call.  To  them  he 
wears  a  homespun  dress  strangely  out  of  place  in  fashionable 
circles  that  assume  over  their  teacups  an  intellectual  air.  By 
these  he  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  worthy  only  of  neglect. 
But,  in  the  pointed  phrasing  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Pro- 
fessor Bliss  Perry,  "  to  find  the  true  audience  of  a  poet  "  you 
are  not  to  look  in  the  social  register.  You  must  seek  out  the 
shy  boy  and  girl  who  live  on  side  streets  and  hill  roads, — no 
matter  where,  so  long  as  the  road  to  dreamland  leads  to  their 
gate;  you  must  seek  the  working  girls  and  shopkeepers,  the 
school  teachers  and  country  ministers;  you  must  make  a  cen- 
sus of  the  lonely  uncounted  souls  who  possess  the  treasures 
of  the  humble."  Among  such  a  gathering  of  readers,  Whit- 
tier  holds,  and  will  continue  to  hold,  a  high  place.  More- 
over, the  greatest  and  truest  critics  of  his  own  day  believed 
that  he  was  a  true  poet.  Tennyson  declared  that  his  "  Play- 
mates "  was  a  perfect  poem,  and  that  in  some  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  wild  flowers  he  would  rank  with  Words- 
worth. Holmes  said  that  "  In  School  Days  "  was  the  most 
beautiful  schoolboy  poem  in  the  English  language;  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold  pronounced  it  one  of  the  perfect  poems  which 
must  live. 

But  in  view  of  Whittier's  own  attitude  towards  his  work, 
it  is  useless  to  measure  it  by  any  theory  of  poetics.  He  him- 
self would  be  the  first  to  renounce  any  claim  to  what  is  usually 
termed  Art  in  his  verse.  He  did  not  write  for  mere  aesthetic 
beauty.  He  felt  always  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  it  was  this  sense  that  produced  the  majority  of  his  poems. 
His  opinion  of  his  own  work  is  summed  up  in  the  proem  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  verse : 

"  The  rigour  of  a  frozen  clime, 
The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 
The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 
Beat  often  Labour's  hurried  time, 
Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife  are  here." 

He  desired  that  every  line  he  wrote  should  serve  a  moral 
end  rather  than  be  an  example  of  mere  literary  excellence. 
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His  "  Mogg  Megone  "  he  thought  was  liable  to  the  grave 
objection  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  do  good.  In  his  writ- 
ing he  did  not  strive  for  correctness  or  charm.  He  made 
no  effort  to  avoid  colloquialisms,  and  he  never  in  any  of  his 
work  consciously  sought  alliteration.  In  a  letter  to  his  pub- 
lisher, he  said  he  had  left  one  bad  rhyme  in  the  poem  he  was 
submitting,  to  preserve  his  well-known  character  in  that  re- 
spect ;  and  he  could  see  no  harm  in  two  words  as  common  and 
insignificant  as  "  well "  in  the  same  verse.  His  own  desire 
was  that  a  stanza  in  his  "  Namesake  "  could  be  applied  with 
truth  to  his  ideals: 

"  The  words  he  spake,  the  thoughts  he  penned, 
Are  mortal  as  his  hand  and  brain, 
But,  if  they  served  the  Master's  end, 
He  has  not  lived  in  vain." 

Before  such  an  attitude,  principles  of  versification  fail 
and  literary  criticism  is  dumb. 

Canadians  of  the  present  and  the  future  will  never,  per- 
haps, feel  the  same  bond  of  sympathy  with  Whittier  and  his 
work  as  our  ancestors  felt  a  generation  ago.  To  them,  he 
was  the  sympathetic  spokesman  of  their  fondest  hopes  and 
longings.  He  wrote  of  a  simple  pioneer  age  and  interpreted 
with  exactness  its  varied  life.  To  the  present  generation 
the  reminiscences  of  those  days  are  already  becoming  sha- 
dowy, and  we  no  longer  feel  their  wonder  and  romance.  Nor 
will  Whittier  ever  appeal  so  strongly  to  us  as  to  men  and 
women  of  New  England  birth.  The  troubled  period  of  anti- 
slavery  agitation  has  no  thrills  for  us  to-day,  and  politically 
his  "  Songs  of  Freedom "  have  for  us  little  charm.  The 
changes  of  time  and  place  have,  therefore,  removed  him  from 
us.     But  men's  and  women's  hearts  remain  the  same. 

By  those  who  believe  in  liberty  and  justice  and  love;  by 
those  who  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  great  new  land,  and 
who  feel  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  humble  duteous  toil — his 
poems  will  always  be  held  in  reverence.  To  those  of  us,  too, 
who  amid  the  din  of  cities  still  retain  impressions  of  the  old- 
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fashioned  country  life;  to  those  of  us  who  still  look  back  in 
ourselves  like  Stevenson  for  the  "  lad  that's  gone,"  Whittier 
must  always  remain  a  magician  with  golden  keys  that  unlock 
for  us  the  storehouse  of  boyish  memories.  We  need  care 
little  for  the  criticism  of  childishness  that  is  directed  by  some 
maturer  people  at  such  a  choice,  and  is  said  to  mark  a  Whittier 
appreciation.  This  same  childishness  and  simplicity  of  heart 
and  spirit  is  after  all  the  first  step  in  human  wisdom;  it  is. 
indeed,  the  first  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  despite  criticism  and  all  the  changes  in  liter- 
ary taste,  "  Snowbound,"  "  In  School  Days,"  "  Maud  Muller," 
"  Prayer  Seeker,"  and  "  Barbara  Frietchie,"  will  continue  to 
be  read  wherever  the  English  language  is  known.  But  apart 
from  his  work,  Whittier's  personality  will  always  demand 
respect,  and  men  will  revere  the  gentle,  human  heart  behind 
the  poems.  It  is  recorded  that  at  the  simple  Quaker  burial 
service  of  the  poet  the  tributes  related  not  to  Whittier  as  a 
literary  artist  but  to  the  manner  of  his  life.  His  character 
was  in  keeping  with  his  labours  and  ideals.  And  when  dur- 
ing the  present  month  his  centenary  is  celebrated  throughout 
the  land,  those  who  know  his  work  best,  while  they  think  of 
him  as  Whittier  the  poet,  will  think  of  him,  perhaps  more 
tenderly  as  Whittier  the  Man.  For,  as  Carlyle  said  of  Scott, 
when  he  departed,  he  took  a  Man's  life  along  with  him. 

C.  Macmillan 


GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WOMEN 

FINITE  capabilities  forever  struggling  with  infinite  pos- 
sibilities; passionate  desire  for  earthly  happiness  and 
equally  passionate  desire  for  moral  perfection;  transcendent 
aspiration,  ignoble  failure — and  there  you  have  Maggie 
Tulliver,  the  realest  woman  of  all  fiction. 

Maggie  Tulliver  is  the  embodiment  of  youth  and  of  youth- 
ful idealism.  Her  hopes  and  fears,  her  motives  and  desires 
are  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  motives  and  desires  of  humanity ; 
her  mistakes,  her  illusions  are  the  mistakes,  the  illusions  of 
unthinking  youth.  Loyal,  loving,  unswervingly  faithful  to 
what  she  believes  to  be  right,  she  dies  at  twenty,  a  disgrace 
to  her  friends  and  family,  having  betrayed  her  dearest  friend, 
deserted  her  lover,  and  broken  the  heart  of  the  one  being 
to  whom  she  was  essential.  Yet  one  cannot  call  Maggie 
Tulliver  a  failure;  though  such  a  nature  as  hers  is  almost 
predestined  to  failure. 

Judged  by  ordinary  standards,  however,  Maggie  fails 
miserably.  In  fact,  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  may  almost  be 
called  a  study  in  failure.  Maggie  fails  in  everything  she 
attempts  so  utterly,  so  hopelessly,  so  tragically,  that  her 
early  death  comes  as  a  relief  to  the  reader.  Her  father 
fails:  dies  with  his  longings  for  revenge  unsated:  perishes 
with  the  sorrowful  conviction  that  "  life  has  been  one  too 
many  for  him."  Tom  fails,  fails  in  his  love,  fails  in  his  career — 
lives  and  dies  in  the  unexpressed  but  bitter  knowledge  that 
a  life  of  rectitude  has  not  saved  him  from  heartbreak  and 
loneliness.  Stephen  Guest  fails — fails  to  win  the  woman  he 
loves,  fails  to  remain  faithful  to  the  woman  who  loves  him. 
Little  Lucy  fails — kind,  gentle  soul  that  all  must  love  and 
reverence.     She  fails  perhaps  more  sadly  than  does  Maggie; 
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for  she  lives  to  marry  Stephen  Guest,  and  to  know,  as  she 
stands  by  the  grave  of  her  cousin,  that  all  the  best  of  her 
husband  lies  buried  there. 

What  was  the  "  pleasant  vice  "  for  which  poor  Maggie 
suffered  so  bitterly?  Not  the  inability  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong;  not  the  inability  to  follow  right  when  right 
showed  clearly  to  her  mental  vision.  In  the  last  analysis  we 
find  that  Maggie's  weakness  lay  in  her  inability  to  see  more 
than  one  side  of  a  question  at  one  time. 

If  Maggie  had  been  a  consistent  idealist  she  would  have 
refused  to  listen  to  Stephen  Guest ;  if  she  had  been  a  consist- 
ent egotist  she  would  have  married  him  at  once  before  any- 
thing interposed  to  prevent  so  desirable  a  consummation;  if 
she  had  been  a  reasonable  woman  she  would  have  outraged 
no  propriety,  violated  no  social  code,  been  false  to  no  ideal  of 
friendship;  she  would  have  gone  to  her  cousin,  told  her  the 
whole  truth  and  waited  for  her  to  release  the  unwilling  lover, 
which  Lucy  would  undoubtedly  have  done.  Maggie  could 
then  have  married  Stephen  Guest  without  one  qualm  of 
conscience,  although  with  bitter  regret  that  her  happiness 
and  that  of  Stephen  should  have  been  bound  up  with  the 
misery  of  her  dearest  friend. 

But  Maggie  is  never  idealist,  egotist,  or  reasonable 
woman  for  more  than  a  limited  space  of  time.  Her 
aspiration,  though  ardent,  is  fleeting;  her  love  of  love, 
her  longing  to  "  drink  life  to  the  lees,"  is  ever  with 
her;  in  short,  she  is  no  ideal  abstraction,  no  placid 
negation;  she  is  a  very  human  woman,  as  capable  of  joy  as 
of  sorrow,  as  capable  of  passionate  selfishness  as  of  pas- 
sionate renunciation.  She  sways  ever  from  one  thing  to 
the  other;  at  one  time  right  seems  the  only  necessary  thing; 
at  another,  happiness.  At  the  last,  being  neither  strong 
enough  for  consistent  abnegation  nor  weak  enough  for  ab- 
solute surrender,  she  loses  everything  even  to  her  good  name. 
Life,  instead  of  a  triumph,  becomes  a  deadly  pain,  a  loath- 
some burden,  impossible  to  bear.     How  pathetic  is  the  end, 
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when,  having  lost  all  else,  she  regains  that  which  she  most 
prized  in  the  dead  days  of  childhood — her  brother's  love! 
How  wonderful  is  that  last  glimpse  of  the  brother  and  sister 
— Maggie  with  eyes  of  intense  life,  looking  out  from  a  weary 
beaten  face — Tom  pale,  with  a  certain  awe  and  humiliation: 
M  The  boat  reappeared — but  brother  and  sister  had  gone 
down  in  an  embrace  never  to  be  parted;  living  through 
again  in  one  supreme  moment  the  days  when  they  had  clasped 
their  hands  in  love  and  roamed  the  daisied  fields  together." 
It  is  here  in  this  ending  of  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  that 
George  Eliot,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  shows  herself  a 
sentimentalist,  rather  than  a  seer. 

This  is  not  a  fair  solution  of  the  problem,  this  early 
and  heroic  death.  Death  does  not  come  at  the  behest  of  the 
weary  and  hopeless.  Life,  not  death,  should  have  solved 
this  problem.  George  Eliot  should  have  shown  us  Maggie 
Tulliver,  old,  tired,  shorn  of  her  youthful  charms,  bereft  of  her 
young  enthusiasms,  dragging  out  a  dull  existence  amidst  the 
jeers  of  the  heartless,  the  contempt  of  the  conventional. 
Or  she  should  have  shown  us  Maggie  as  the  wife  of  Stephen, 
a  Maggie  who  has  learned  the  lesson  that  one  must  pay  for 
one's  exalted  stupidities  as  severely  as  for  one's  crimes;  that 
for  her  who  offends  against  social  usages  there  is  but  one 
apology;  that  it  is  often  necessary  either  to  suffer  unmerited 
and  lifelong  punishment,  or  else  to  sacrifice  ideals  which 
bring  trouble  and  perplexity  not  only  upon  us  but  upon 
all  connected  with  us. 

Maggie  Tulliver' s  act  in  refusing  to  marry  Stephen  after 
eloping  with  him  was  the  act  of  a  fanatic.  To  the  Moloch  of 
loyalty  which  she  set  up  she  sacrificed  not  only  her  own 
happiness  which  she  had  perhaps  a  right  to  dispose  of,  but 
the  happiness  of  everyone  whom  she  loved  on  earth.  She  sacri- 
ficed the  happiness  of  Stephen,  whom  she  would  have  died 
to  please ;  she  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  the  brother  whom  she 
adored,  and  who  suffered  fiercely  in  her  disgrace;  she  sacrificed 
the  happiness  of  Philip,  who  would  have  felt  less  pain,  it  may 
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be  surmised,  in  seeing  her  the  wife  of  another  man  than  in 
seeing  her  a  byword  among  the  vulgar  and  heartless;  she 
sacrificed  the  happiness  of  her  mother,  of  her  relatives,  even 
of  the  poor  Lucy  whom  she  most  tried  to  help;  for  her  elope- 
ment was  the  real  grief  to  Lucy,  a  grief  which  the  marriage 
of  the  recalcitrant  lover  could  hardly  have  augmented. 
In  short,  Maggie  deliberately  threw  away  her  reputation, 
ruined  her  life,  and  spoilt  the  lives  of  countless  others  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  useless  atonement.  The  reproach  of  Celia 
to  the  supernal  Dorothea  was  beyond  doubt  partly  justified : 
"It  is  better  to  hear  what  people  say.  You  see  what  mis- 
takes you  make  in  taking  up  notions.  You  always  see  what 
no  one  else  sees :  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  you :  yet  you  never 
see  what  is  quite  plain." 

Celia,  who  may  be  termed  the  consummation  of  all  that 
is  commonplace  and  satisfactory,  is  indeed  an  excellent  com- 
panion for  the  wilder  and  more  daring  Dorothea;  and  the 
latter  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have  the  admonitions  of  a  Celia 
alwayB  at  hand.  As  George  Eliot  says,  "  Who  can  tell  what 
just,  judgements  Murr  the  Cat  may  be  passing  on  us  beings 
of  wider  vision?"  Society,  as  represented  by  Murr  the  Cat, 
has  a  valuable  word  or  two  for  us,  concerning  Maggie  Tul- 
liver's  life:  That  one  may  break  every  commandment, 
trifle  with  every  moral  law,  but  that  one  must  not  break 
the  commands  of  Society  nor  trifle  with  her  statutes.  Society 
lays  down  certain  rules  for  the  game  of  life:  if  one  departs 
from  these  rules,  one  is  anathema.  One's  virtues,  one's 
vices  are  one's  own  affair;  one's  conduct  is  the  affair  of  Society. 
And  barbarous  and  unjust  as  this  appears  at  first  sight,  it  is 
not  so  in  reality.  Society  frames  certain  laws  for  its  own 
preservation,  uprears  certain  bulwarks  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak.  No  social  unit  has  the  right  to  break  these  laws, 
or  tear  down  these  bulwarks.  They  are  the  laborious  work  of 
centuries:  imperfect  and  weak  in  the  main,  yet  needful  and 
even  laudable:  "You  have  disgraced  us  all.  You  have 
disgraced  our  father's  name.    You  have  been  a  curse  to 
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your  best  friends.  You  have  been  base — deceitful :  no  mo- 
tives are  strong  enough  to  restrain  you."  So  speaks  Murr 
in  the  person  of  Tom  Tulliver,  Maggie's  idolized  brother. 
And  does  not  Murr  speak  truth  of  a  kind?  Maggie  was  a 
fool — but  a  divine  fool.  Her  folly  had  its  roots  in  all  that 
is  best  and  finest  in  human  nature. 

Leaving  poor  aspiring  Maggie  in  the  early  grave  which 
her  author  has  pityingly  allotted  to  her,  let  us  turn  to  two 
of  the  most  interesting  feminine  character  studies  in  litera- 
ture, the  contrasted  characters  in  "  Middlemarch,"  of  Dorothea 
Brooke  and  Rosamond  Vincy.  Celia,  we  may  dismiss  with 
a  word — "  pink  and  white  nullifidian  "  seems  to  express  her 
perfectly.  Dorothea  and  Rosamond,  however,  are  worthy 
of  all  the  attention  that  one  may  feel  disposed  to  bestow 
upon  them.  Read  the  following  brief  descriptions:  "Here 
and  there  is  born  a  Saint  Theresa,  foundress  of  nothing, 
whose  loving  heart-beats  and  sobs  after  an  unattained  good- 
ness tremble  off  and  are  dispersed  among  hindrances."  "  She 
was  admitted  to  be  the  flower  of  Mrs.  Lemon's  school,  the 
chief  school  in  the  county,  where  the  teaching  included  all 
that  was  demanded  in  the  accomplished  female.  Mrs. 
Lemon,  herself,  had  always  held  up  Miss  Vincy  as  a  model." 

Now  mark  how  dexterously  George  Eliot  discriminates 
in  outlining  the  externals  of  these  two  women;  how  delicately 
she  intimates  the  royal,  spiritual  graces  of  the  one,  the  limited 
decorous  beauties  of  the  other:  "Miss  Brooke  had  that 
kind  of  beauty  which  seems  to  be  thrown  into  relief  by  poor 
dress.  Her  hand  and  wrist  were  finely  formed;  and  her  pro- 
file as  well  as  her  stature  and  bearing  seemed  to  gain  more 
dignity  from  her  plain  garments  which,  by  the  side  of  pro- 
vincial fashion,  gave  her  the  impressiveness  of  a  fine  quotation 
from  the  Bible  in  a  paragraph  of  to-day's  newspaper.  .  .  Let 
those  who  know  tell  us  what  it  was  that  Dorothea  wore  in  these 
days  of  mild  autumn — that  thin,  white  woollen  stuff,  soft 
to  the  touch  and  soft  to  the  eye.  It  always  seemed  to  have 
been  lately  washed  and  to  smell  of  the  green  hedges — was 
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always  in  the  shape  of  a  pelisse  with  sleeves  hanging  all  out 
of  the  fashion.  Yet  if  she  had  appeared  before  a  still  audience 
as  Imogen  or  Cato's  daughter  her  dress  might  have  seemed 
right  enough:  the  grace  and  dignity  were  in  her  limbs  and 
neck;  and  about  her  simply-parted  hair  and  candid  eyes  the 
large  round  poke  which  was  then  the  fate  of  women  seemed 
no  more  odd  as  a  head  dress  than  the  gold  trencher  we  call 
a  halo." 

Now  note  these  fleeting  glimpses  of  Rosamond:  "  Hair 
of  infantine  fairness,  neither  flaxen  nor  yellow;  eyes  of  heaven- 
ly blue,  deep  enough  to  hold  the  most  exquisite  meanings  an 
ingenious  beholder  could  put  into  them  and  deep  enough 
to  hide  the  meanings  of  the  owner,  if  these  should  happen 
to  be  less  exquisite.  .  .  Rosamond  was  always  that  combina- 
tion of  correct  sentiments,  music,  drawing,  dancing,  elegant 
note-writing,  private  album  for  extracted  verse,  and  perfect 
blonde  loveliness  which  made  the  irresistible  woman  for  the 
doomed  man  of  that  date.  .  .  They  were  both  tall  and  their 
eyes  were  on  a  level;  but  imagine  Rosamond's  infantile  blond- 
ness  and  wondrous  crown  of  hairplaits,  with  her  pale  blue 
dress  of  a  fit  and  finish  so  perfect  that  no  dressmaker  could 
look  on  it  without  emotion ;  a  large  embroidered  collar  which 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  all  beholders  would  know  the  price  of ; 
her  small  hands  duly  set  off  with  rings,  and  that  controlled 
self-consciousness  of  manner  which  is  the  expensive  sub- 
stitute for  simplicity." 

If  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  is  a  study  in  failure,  "  Middle- 
march  "  is  a  study  in  marital  selfishness.  Mr.  Casaubon,  an 
elderly  clergyman,  rich,  studious  and  retiring,  has  devoted 
his  life  to  perfecting  a  work  in  which  he  strives  to  elucidate 
the  source  of  all  mythologies.  Mr.  Lydgate,  a  young  doctor, 
well-born,  poor  and  ambitious,  wishes  to  devote  his  life  to 
"piercing  the  obscurity  of  those  minute  processes  which  prepare 
human  misery  and  joy."  Both  marry,  and  both  regard 
their  wives  as  adjuncts  to  their  ambitions;  as  bits  of  property 
to  be  sacrificed  at  a  moment's  notice,  should  science  or  litera- 
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ture  demand;  as  altogether  secondary  considerations  in  their 
schemes  of  life. 

The  impression  gained  from  a  cursory  reading  of  "Middle- 
march  "  is  that  Casaubon  was  worthless  and  selfish;  that 
Dorothea  drew  a  blank;  that  Lydgate  was  a  disappointed 
and  cruelly  treated  man;  that  Rosamond  was  blessed  beyond 
her  deserts  in  marrying  him;  and  that  she  deserves  censure 
for  spoiling  his  career.     Yet  what  are  the  facts? 

Both  men  marry  of  their  own  free  will  because  they 
believe  that  they  will  be  happier  married  to  the  respective 
women  of  their  choice  than  apart  from  them.  Casaubon 
is  rich.  He  provides  Dorothea  with  a  handsome  home  and 
allows  her  to  do  a  little  secretarial  work  for  him.  He  refuses, 
however,  to  let  her  really  enter  into  his  work  or  be  of  per- 
ceptible use  to  him.  Dorothea  feels  this  keenly  as  she  believes 
his  work  to  be  immensely  important  and  has  hoped  that,  in 
marrying  him,  she  will  be  fulfilling  her  ambition  of  "  helping 
some  one  who  was  doing  valuable  work  for  the  world." 
Gradually,  however,  she  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Casau- 
bon's  life  ambition  is  impracticable;  and,  on  his  death,  she 
decides,  contrary  to  his  express  desire,  that  she  will  not  go 
on  with  his  work. 

Lydgate  is  poor.  He  tells  Rosamond  nothing  of  his 
prospects  or  ambitions  when  he  marries  her,  being  too  much 
occupied  with  the  really  important  matter  of  "  piercing  the 
obscurity  of  those  minute  processes  which  prepare  human 
misery  and  joy  "  to  consider  whether  he  can  afford  to  marry 
or  not.  Rosamond  thinks  no  more  of  such  things  than  he 
does,  having  been  accustomed  to  unlimited  means  all  her  life. 
After  a  year  or  two  the  crash  comes:  they  are  obliged  to 
move  into  a  small  house,  sell  their  plate  and  valuables,  and 
generally  retrench. 

Rosamond  is  not  very  much  pleased  with  all  this.  It 
represents  "  coming  down  in  the  world  "  to  "  the  flower  of  Mrs. 
Lemon's  school,"  who  cares  nothing  whatever  about  "piercing 
the  obscurity  of  the  minute  processes,"  but  cares  very  much 
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about  wearing  suitable  clothes.  Lydgate  is  much  disap- 
pointed in  her,  but  tries  to  control  his  just  resentment  and 
be  patient.  Naturally  the  man  of  science  is  appalled  by  the 
thought  that  his  wife  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  all  thai  she 
has  been  brought  up  to  believe  necessary  to  the  possible 
discovery  of  the  "  primitive  tissue  of  the  body."  Ho  is 
merely  peremptory,  not  unkind,  when  insisting  that  she  should 
do  so.  He  has  yet  to  realize  the  worst,  however.  Rosamond, 
it  seems,  regards  the  augmentation  of  his  practice  as  the 
thing  which  he  ought  to  bend  his  energies  to  accomplishing, 
rather  than  the  perfection  of  the  discovery  which  he  has, 
apparently,  not  got  within  hailing  distance  of.  This  mundane 
soul  actually  resents  his  sacrificing  his  practice — and,  in- 
cidentally, her  dinners — to  the  glorious  cause  of  science. 
In  the  end,  she  actually  persuades  him  to  employ  his  un- 
doubted talents  in  the  ordinary  work  of  a  practising  physician. 
He  becomes  rich,  writes  a  treatise  on  gout  which  has  a  good 
sale;  and  dies  at  fifty,  a  disappointed  and  embittered  man. 
His  widow  marries  a  wealthy  physician,  who  takes  kindly 
to  her  four  children.  She  sometimes  speaks  of  her  second 
marriage  as  a  reward — "  she  did  not  say  for  what,  but  prob- 
ably she  meant  that  it  was  a  reward  for  her  patience  with 
Tertius." 

Earlier  in  the  book  we  are  told  that  "  Lydgate  had 
accepted  his  narrowed  lot  with  sad  resignation.  He  had 
chosen  this  fragile  creature  and  had  taken  the  burden  of  her 
fife  in  his  arms.  He  must  walk  as  he  could,  carrying  that 
burden,  pitifully."  Now  suppose  this  paragraph  written 
from  Rosamond's  standpoint:  "  Rosamond  had  taken  up 
the  burden  of  the  hopeless  dreamer  and  had  bravely  st niggled 
on,  persuading  him  not  to  throw  away  his  practice  for  the 
sake  of  a  phantom  idea,  insisting,  not  ill-temperedly,  but 
firmly,  that  he  should  not  condemn  her  and  their  children  to 
a  life  of  perpetual  hard  work  and  poverty." 

Which  was  the  selfish  person?  Is  not  Rosamond's  argu- 
ment reasonable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  man  and 
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woman?  Is  it  not  forbearing  of  Rosamond  to  refrain  from 
recriminations  and  reproaches  when  her  husband,  instead 
of  thanking  her  for  "  keeping  him  up  to  the  mark/'  calls  her 
his  "  basil  plant? "  And  is  not  a  readable  treatise  on  the 
gout  a  better  thing  than  a  book  on  the  "  more  intimate  rela- 
tions of  human  structure,"  which  no  one  would  read  until 
Rosamond  had  sunk  into  an  early  grave,  worn  out  with  the 
struggle.  No  one  can  afford  to  heap  obloquy  on  such  a 
character  as  Rosamond's  until  he  has  viewed  life  from  her 
standpoint.  If  he  does  so  fairly  he  will,  in  all  probability, 
find  that  it  will  accord  remarkably  with  his  own. 

If  undue  stress  has  been  laid  on  his  matter  of  marital 
selfishness  it  is  because  Rosamond  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  most  perfect  type  of  conventional  selfishness  in  literature. 
I  confess  to  a  sympathy  with  Rosamond.  She  was  some- 
what stupid,  somewhat  commonplace,  somewhat  lacking  in 
all  that  makes  Dorothea  so  dear  and  so  desirable.  She  had 
no  very  high  ideals,  no  very  worthy  ambitions.  Still  one 
cannot  get  away  from  the  idea  that  she  has  been  hardly 
treated.  She  is  a  very  nice  ordinary  girl,  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  good-tempered.  She  has  been  educated  to 
marry  some  average  man  and  to  make  him  happy :  it  seems  a 
pity  that  she  does  not,  at  once,  fulfil  her  obvious  destiny. 

Here  in  "  Middlemarch,"  as  elsewhere,  George  Eliot, 
limns  life  exactly  as  it  is;  shows  us  the  wrong  people  mating 
and  proceeding  to  make  each  other  wretched;  whilst,  just 
around  the  corner,  dwells  the  consort  exactly  suited  to  the 
temperament  and  aims  of  each. 

Casaubon  wants  a  pretty,  intelligent  young  wife  who 
will  admire  him,  ornament  his  home,  and  care  for  his  declining 
years.  He  does  not  really  wish  for  an  intellectual  companion; 
and,  in  fact,  is  somewhat  annoyed  when  Dorothea  perceives 
his  mistakes  and  inaccuracies.  Lydgate,  on  the  other  hand, 
wants  some  one  who  will  be  indifferent  to  material  things, 
who  will  enter  heart  and  soul  into  his  ambitions,  and  aims, 
and  studies,  and  will  be  content  to  spend  her  fife  in  shielding 
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him  from  trouble  and  annoyance.  Rosamond  would  have 
made  Casaubon  perfectly  happy:  Dorothea  would  have 
removed  every  weight  from  the  life  of  Lydgate.  Therefore 
Casaubon  marries  Dorothea  and  Lydgate  marries  Rosamond . 

Rosamond  is  interesting  as  a  type;  but  Dorothea  is 
interesting  as  a  soul.  She  is  far  removed  from  Rosamond. 
She  lives  in  another  world,  a  world  of  supernal  aims,  of  aching 
aspirations,  of  strenuous  endeavours.  She  is  not  a  firm 
believer  in  her  own  capabilities.  She  humbly  says  that 
11  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  use  I  should  like  to  make 
of  my  own  life  would  be  to  help  some  one  who  did  great 
works  that  his  burden  might  be  lighter."  This  is  not  a  grasping 
ambition;  yet  it  was  one  fated  never  to  be  realized. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  some  one  great  deed,  some  one 
worthy  accomplishment  should  have  been  the  outcome  of 
so  much  patient  endeavour,  so  much  praiseworthy  zeal. 
Here  again,  however,  George  Eliot  shows  herself  the  truth- 
teller,  rather  than  the  romanticist.  Nothing  in  particular 
comes  of  Dorothea's  life;  a  little  kindness  here;  a  little  needful 
help  given  there — that  is  all.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  she  in- 
spires a  rather  lazy  young  man  to  earn  the  bread  he  eats,  on 
the  other,  she  worries,  however  unintentionally,  the  excellent 
old  creature  whom  she  insists  on  marrying.  Dorothea  does 
not  realize  the  ambitions  of  her  youth,  easy  of  attainment 
though  they  apparently  are. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  heroic  patience  and  energy  serving 
merely  to  pamper  the  self-indulgence  and  vanity  of  some 
relative  or  friend;  while,  not  a  stone's  throw  away  dwell 
beings  to  whom  this  patience  and  energy  could  bring  untold-of 
relief !  No  doubt  there  were  on  all  sides  calls  for  the  sym- 
pathy and  loving  kindness  which  Dorothea  was  so  ready  to 
bestow :  accordingly  she  marries  a  rich  old  man  who  can  well 
afford  to  pay  some  needy  secretary  for  the  little  work  which 
he  requires  from  her.  It  was  rather  a  sad  use  for  a  young 
vigorous  life,  rather  a  useless  sacrifice  of  so  much  that  was 
fine  and  noble. 
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From  Middlemarch  to  Florence  is  a  long  step:  from 
Dorothea  to  Romola,  a  longer  still.  Yet  the  "  Florentine 
lily  "  resembles  her  English  sister  in  more  than  one  respect ; 
the  most  notable  being  her  breadth  of  mental  outlook.  Romola, 
to  many  George  Eliot  devotees,  stands  for  all  that  is  noble  in 
womanhood.  Here  let  us  stop  and  chronicle  an  interesting 
fact.  All  authors  show  a  marked  tendency  to  glorify  one 
physical  type,  to  endow  the  dark  or  the  fair  woman,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  all  the  moral  nobilities,  all  the  mental 
graces.  George  Eliot,  however,  is  unique  in  her  attitude 
toward  the  beauty  of  woman.  Here  is  Romola,  whose  hair 
of  a  reddish  gold  colour  is  frequently  referred  to.  Then 
Maggie  who,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  has  more  of  George 
Eliot's  soul  and  mind  than  any  of  her  other  heroines,  is 
black-haired,  broad-chested  and  brown  of  arm  and  cheek. 
Dorothea,  on  the  other  hand,  has  grey  eyes  and  brown  hair. 
And  so  on  throughout  all  her  books.  She  appears  to  have  no 
favourite  type;  and,  as  one  becomes  acquainted  with  each  of 
her  characters  in  turn,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  any 
other  exterior  than  that  which  she  has  allotted  to  them  would 
not  be  in  keeping.  We  cannot  imagine  Maggie  fair  or  Romola 
dark.  This  is  worth  noting;  for  the  greatest  authors  and 
poets  almost  invariably  show  a  predilection  for  one  especial 
type. 

Romola  is  a  distinct  type,  standing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  rather  for  integrity  than  for  charity,  rather  for 
justice  than  for  mercy.  We  leave  her  with  all  her  original 
virtues  unchanged  and  with  all  that  is  merciful  and  kind 
added  to  her  nature.  As  with  most  of  George  Eliot's  women 
her  marriage  is  somewhat  disastrous.  She  marries  a  soft- 
eyed,  beautiful,  weak  traitor  who,  in  spite  of  his  awe  of  her 
and  of  what  she  represents  to  him,  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
meanness  to  meanness  and  treachery  to  treachery  until 
meanness  and  treachery  find  a  fitting  end. 

The  most  beautiful  thing  in  "  Romola  "  is  the  develop- 
ment of  its  heroine's  character.     She  emerges  triumphantly 
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from  disgusts  and  disillusionments  that  would  have  cowed  a 
weaker  woman  and  soured  a  less  healthy  one ;  and  on  Tito's 
death  she  performs  an  act  of  mercy,  almost  impossible  of 
belief,  taking  his  children  and  their  silly  little  peasant 
mother  into  her  own  home  and  caring  for  them  until 
the  day  of  her  death.  Her  condemnation  of  her  wretched 
husband  does  not  blind  her  to  the  fact  that  his  poor 
little  inamorata  and  her  black-eyed,  soft-voiced  offspring 
must  either  starve  or  live  in  misery  unless  she  comes  to 
the  rescue;  and  she  takes  them  to  her  great  heart,  realiz- 
ing, as  only  such  a  woman  could,  how  entirely  the 
blame  rests  with  Melema.  In  performing  this  great  act 
of  pity  and  kindness  Romola's  own  bruised  life  is  healed; 
and  in  caring  for  the  children  of  the  dead  she  almost  comes 
in  time  to  forget  her  own  injuries. 

The  women  of  "  Adam  Bede  "  can  hardly  be  discussed 
at  length;  for  "  Adam  Bede  "  is,  to  me,  a  thing  of  such  horror 
that  discussion  of  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  There  are 
many  tragedies  in  life;  but  the  tragedies  that  befall  the 
strong,  such  as  Romola  and  Maggie  Tulliver,  are  tragedies 
that  one  can  bear  to  contemplate,  knowing  that  the  strong 
soul  "  creates  circumstances "  and  cannot  be  absolutely 
vanquished,  whatever  the  odds  against  it.  But  there  are 
other  tragedies  too  ghastly  to  name;  cruelties  inflicted  on 
helpless  animals  and  children;  nameless  torments  borne  in 
silence  by  weak  and  terrified  souls.  Of  such  is  "  Adam  Bede." 
The  tragedy  of  it  is  almost  intolerable;  even  the  vision  of 
that  "  sweet  saint,"  Dinah  Morris,  can  scarcely  mitigate  its 
gloom  and  despair.  Let  us  leave  "  Adam  Bede,"  therefore, 
with  the  passing  remark  that  George  Eliot  never  conceived  a 
nobler  ideal  than  that  of  the  "  Methody  preacher,"  whose 
yearning  compassion  and  sympathy  alone  serve  to  lighten 
the  grim  tragedy  in  which  she  figures. 

Frances  de  Wolfe  Fenwick 


ARMOREL 

When  within  the  rippling  tide 
Shakes  the  silver-pointed  moon, 
When  the  rainbow  flies  of  noon 

All  have  died, 
When  the  bats  go  wheeling  far, 
And  the  mournful  owl  has  cried 
Twice  or  thrice  adown  the  glen 
Gray  with  gathering  shade,  and  when 
Gates  o'  dream  are  held  ajar, 
From  the  alders  in  the  dell, 
From  the  bracken  fronds  astir, 
Elfin  voices  call  to  her, — 
"Armorel!" 

She  shall  glide  the  garden  down, 
Treading  softly,  treading  slow, 
And  with  silent  feet  shall  go 
Past  the  Mary-lilies  white, 
Past  the  pansies  gold  and  brown, 
Grown  for  her  delight. 
One  white  moth  her  guide  shall  be. 
She  shall  follow  where  he  flies 
Patiently,  with  dreamlit  eyes, 
Past  the  thyme  and  savoury, 
Past  the  mystic  asphodel; 
For  the  voices  in  her  ear 
Call  her  softly,  call  her  clear, — 
"Armorel!" 
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Into  valleys  strange  and  dim, 
All  unseen  and  all  unknown, 
Fleetly  shall  she  follow  him, 

Fairy-led,  alone. 
She  shall  hear  within  the  brake 
Elfin  crickets  pipe  and  sing, 
While  the  elfin  spiders  make 
Sendal  for  her  furnishing 
Red  as  pimpernel. 
She'shall  see  the  dreams  go  by, 
Silver-pinioned  through  the  sky. 
Where  she  wanders  none  may  tell; 
But  the  voices  come  and  go, 
Calling  sweetly,  calling  low, — 
"Armorel!" 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


FORESTRY  AND  THE  SCIENCES 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  new  Faculty  in  a  Uni- 
versity may  well  excite  the  curiosity  of  those  who 
have  the  educational  interests  of  the  University  at  heart, 
and  court  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  young  profession. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  increase  the  number  of  popular 
disquisitions  on  the  need  of  the  application  of  forestry  to  our 
timber  resources,  but  will  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
reader  is  familiar  with  the  arguments.  In  discussing,  in- 
stead, the  sciences  which  underlie  the  art  of  forestry,  I  believe 
two  good  purposes  will  be  subserved,  in  securing  on  the  part 
of  the  general  reader  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  contents 
of  the  art,  and,  on  the  part  of  those  from  other  faculties  who 
are  called  upon  to  give  instruction  in  the  fundamental  sub- 
jects, a  conception  of  what  is  desired  of  them.  Such  dis- 
cussion will  also  justify  the  extension  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  new  Faculty  to  a  four  year  course. 

Forestry  is  an  art  which,  like  agriculture,  is  concerned 
in  the  use  of  the  soil  for  crop  production.  Just  as  the  agri- 
culturist is  engaged  in  the  production  of  food  crops,  so  the 
forester  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  wood  crops.  Finally, 
both  practise  their  art  for  the  same  practical  purpose,  namely, 
for  revenue.  The  art  is  carried  on  as  a  business  in  which 
naturally  the  money  result  is  the  ultimate  aim. 

All  arts  have  a  scientific  basis,  are  applications  of  science 
proper  or  of  parts  of  various  sciences.  The  knowledge  of 
these  may  have  been  acquired  either  systematically  or  em- 
pirically, and  may  be  possessed  in  different  degrees;  but 
even  the  commonest  arts  are  based  upon  more  or  less  sys- 
tematized knowledge. 
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The  butcher,  the  surgeon,  the  sculptor,  all  rely  upon  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy;  although,  according  to  the  different 
object,  their  knowledge  is  of  a  different  degree  and  acquired 
in  a  different  manner.  Similarly,  the  botanist,  the  horticul- 
turist, the  forester  need  knowledge  of  botany,  each  in  a 
different  manner. 

Success  and  improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  technical 
arts  depends  finally  upon  the  volume  of  applicable  know- 
ledge of  sciences.  Volume,  however,  is  a  product  of  area 
and  depth.  And  as  even  the  specialist  possesses  depth 
only  in  certain  parts  of  his  field  or  his  area  of  knowledge,  so 
the  practitioner,  though  he  may  have  to  survey  a  broad  field 
of  science,  needs  depth  only  in  portions  so  that  his  bottom  of 
scientific  knowledge  may  exhibit  a  rather  undulating  sur- 
face of  uneven  depths.  In  other  words,  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  different  sciences  and  parts  of  sciences  under- 
lying his  art  must  be  known  by  him  is  variable  according  to 
his  necessities  in  their  application. 

Yet,  as  the  true  artist  needs  genius  to  produce  a  master 
work,  so  the  practitioner  in  a  technical  art  needs  more  than 
the  merely  technical  contents  of  the  professional  branches 
and  parts  of  sciences,  the  practical  details  of  which  may  be 
learned  outside  of  Universities.  He  needs  judgement  and 
business  instinct  ;  he  needs  a  degree  of  general  education 
which  contributes  towards  forming  breadth  and  depth  of 
judgement;  he  needs  thorough  familiarity  with  the  principles 
underlying  facts,  and  the  capacity  for  applying  knowledge, 
and  inventing  new  combinations.  Hence  the  most  efficient 
practitioner  requires  not  only  more  knowledge  than  the  mere 
modicum  of  applicable  science  but  also  other  branches  of 
education,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  professional  curri- 
culum. 

From  the  dual  character  of  forestry,  namely,  as  a  technical 
art  and  a  business,  its  fundamental  basis  is  found  in  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  portions  of  science.  The  technical  side,  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  silviculture  in  the  broadest  sense 
or  forest  crop   production,  necessarily   relies    upon  natural 
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sciences,  while  the  business  side,  which  we  comprise  under 
the  name  of  forest  economy,  relies  mainly  upon  mathematics, 
and  political  economy,  and  practical  knowledge  of  industries, 
markets,  and  other  business  concerns. 

While  in  all  other  branches  of  production  human  labour 
is  the  most  important  factor — even  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture— in  forestry  the  factor  of  nature  plays  the  most 
prominent  part:  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature  are  the 
source  of  the  mighty  processes  of  organic  life,  which  find 
expression  in  forest  growth;  and  during  the  long  period  of 
accumulation  of  annual  product  in  the  growing  tree,  there 
is  but  limited  chance  to  interfere  and  influence  the  result. 
Yet  some  knowledge  of  natural  history  can  be  brought  to 
bear  to  direct  nature's  forces  into  more  useful  production  than 
its  unguided  activity  would  secure  for  us.  Nature,  taking  no 
count  of  space,  or  time,  or  the  needs  of  man,  must  be  im- 
proved upon  to  secure  economic  results. 

The  field  of  natural  sciences  which  the  forester  must 
survey  is  quite  extensive,  but  the  different  parts  are  of 
very  unlike  relative  importance,  and  hence,  since  he  does 
not  study  the  sciences  for  their  own  sake,  he  must  exercise 
a  wise  limitation,  whereby  the  depths  of  his  knowledge,  as 
has  been  intimated,  will  be  very  uneven,  to  be  sure,  but  located 
in  the  right  places. 

This  does  not  exclude  occasional  expansion  and  deepening 
in  certain  portions  beyond  the  immediate  necessities,  and 
such  expansion  has  led  foresters  usefully  to  specialize  and 
develop  science  in  the  direction  most  interesting  to  them. 
Thus  economic  entomology  and  economic  and  physiological 
botany,  and  especially  ecology,  have  experienced  consider- 
able advances  by  foresters  who  make  a  specialty  of  them. 

Inherent  disposition  and  exterior  conditions  combine 
to  produce  the  results  of  growth;  all  measures  which  the 
forester  employs  to  secure  the  largest,  most  useful,  and  most 
valuable  crop  are  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  these  two 
biological  factors,  just  as  in  agriculture.  Hence,  he  being 
engaged  in  plant  production,  botany,  geology,  meteorology, 
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with  physics  and  chemistry  as  hand-maidens,  and  zoology  to 
a  degree  require  attention. 

That  portion  of  botany  which  may  be  segregated  as 
dendrology,  the  botany  of  trees,  forms  naturally  the  main 
basis.  In  this  connexion  let  me  point  out  that  the  arbores- 
cent vegetation  is  to  some  extent  sui  geneins.  Their  persistence 
through  centuries,  the  long  period  of  life,  and  their  elevation 
above  the  rest  of  vegetation,  which  exposes  them  to  the  sea- 
sonal changes  and  hence  subjects  them  to  the  climatic  factors 
throughout  the  whole  year,  make  trees  exceptional  organisms, 
and  render  their  life  history  more  varied  and  of  greater  interest 
than  that  of  the  annually  deciduous  plants  or  those  half -woody 
plants  which  winter  under  the  protection  of  the  snow. 

But  to  study  such  segregated  portion  of  the  large  field 
of  botanical  science  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  general 
botanical  knowledge.  In  order  to  know,  recognize,  and 
classify  his  crop  materials,  the  methods  of  classification,  the 
general  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology  must  be  familiar 
to  the  forester.  Soon,  however,  specialization  becomes 
necessary,  and  his  botanical  studies  must  concentrate  them- 
selves upon  the  botany  of  trees,  and  this  does  not  mean  mere 
descriptive,  systematic  dendrology,  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  species,  their  classification  and  geographical  distribution, 
but  physiological  and  ecological  or  biological  dendrology,  the 
life  history  of  the  tree  in  the  individual  and  in  communities, 
a  very  special  study,  to  which  few  botanists  have  as  yet  given 
much  attention. 

The  knowledge  of  the  species,  the  plant  material,  is  a 
necessary  equipment,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  tree- 
growth  and  of  the  life-history  of  the  limited  number  of  species 
at  least  which  have  forestal  importance  is  infinitely  more 
necessary.  Only  a  few  species  comparatively  form  the  basis 
of  forest  production  in  a  given  region :  out  of  the  500  species 
of  which  this  continent  boasts,  hardly  more  than  100  are  of 
economic  significance.  The  life-history  and  development 
of  these  under  varying  conditions  needs  to  be  known  fully; 
here  depth  is  needed. 
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It  is  only  within  very  recent  times  that  botanists  have 
developed  systematically  in  the  direction  of  ecologic  studies, 
in  studying  the  relation  of  plants  and  plant  communities  to 
their  surroundings  and  to  each  other,  a  study  which  to  the 
forester  has  been  for  a  century  of  greatest  necessity,  and  which 
he  has  carried  on  empirically  and  unsystematically  with  more 
or  less  success.  He  has  discovered  and  applied  his  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  different  species  are  not  only  more  or  less 
adaptive  to  varying  soil  conditions  but  that  their  requirement 
for  light  is  variable,  and  that  trees  as  well  as  other  plants  can 
be  divided  into  groups,  according  to  this  relative  requirement, 
into  light-needing  and  shade-enduring  ones,  and  finally  this 
one  factor  of  light  influence  for  the  development  of  the  crop 
has  become  so  prominent,  that  one  could  define  the  art  of  the 
silviculturist  as  the  art  of  managing  light  conditions  in  the 
growing  forest  so  as  to  secure  best  results.  Nor  is  the  forester 
satisfied  to  know  the  general  broad  features  of  the  biology  of 
the  species,  their  development  from  seed  to  maturity,  their 
requirements  regarding  soil,  and  light  conditions,  and  their 
general  relations  to  surroundings;  but,  as  he  is  a  producer  of 
materials,  he  is  most  emphatically  interested  in  the  amount 
of  production  and  the  rate  at  which  this  production  takes 
place.  For,  different  from  the  agriculturist's  crop,  his  is 
not  an  annual  one,  but  requires  many  years  of  accumulation, 
and  as  each  year's  waiting  increases  the  cost  of  production 
by  tying  up  the  capital  invested,  it  is  of  importance  not  only  to 
know  the  likely  progress  of  the  crop  but  also  how  its  progress 
may  be  influenced. 

Here  is  a  phase  of  biological  dendrology,  the  mathematics 
of  accretion,  which  to  most  botanists  is  probably  an  un- 
known depth,  and  as  far  as  our  own  species  are  concerned 
largely  an  unexplored  area  even.  Foresters  almost  ex- 
clusively have  developed  this  portion  of  botanical  science. 
The  laws  of  accretion  have  through  many  years  of  measure- 
ment, especially  by  German  foresters,  been  recognized,  and 
form  a  most  fascinating  study.  As  in  man's  development 
the  infantile,  juvenile,  adolescent,  virile,  and   senile   stages 
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are  recognized,  so  in  tree  life  these  stages  appear,  and  the 
dependence  of  tree  growth  on  its  environment — "  the  factors 
of  site  " — is  even  more  pronounced  and  readily  recognizable 
than  in  the  animal  which  can  change  its  "  site." 

Besides  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  trees  and  tree 
life,  some  knowledge  of  the  lower  vegetation  especially  in  its 
ecologic  relations  is  of  service.  Weeds  are  enemies  to  be  over- 
come; but  they  also  are  indicators  of  soil  conditions  and  of 
light  conditions,  and  hence  the  study  of  what  the  Germans 
call  Standortsgewdchse — plants  indicative  of  the  character 
of  the  site — forms  a  special  branch.  Again,  fungi  are  de- 
structive to  the  young  crop  and  others  deteriorate  the  old 
crop,  calling  for  knowledge  not  merely  of  their  names,  but  of 
the  conditions  which  favour  their  development  and  the  means 
of  preventing  it.  It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  botanical 
studies  form  a  prominent  part  through  three  years  of  the 
curriculum. 

As  must  have  become  apparent  from  the  reference  to 
the  rate  of  growth  as  influenced  by  the  factors  of  site,  the 
knowledge  of  these  factors,  soil  and  climate,  general  and 
local,  and  their  relation  to  plant  life  is  indispensable.  The 
study  of  geology  and  meteorology  as  far  as  they  explain 
this  relationship,  as  far  as  they  teach  the  chemico-physical 
basis  for  wood  production,  and  form  a  criterion  for  the  adap- 
tation of  species  to  various  conditions  is  required. 

The  Germans  have  segregated  the  portions  of  these 
sciences  which  contribute  towards  an  understanding  of  these 
relationships  as  a  special  branch  called  "  Standortslehre"  or 
a  "knowledge  of  site"  (soil  and  climate). 

Especially  the  subject  of  soil  physics,  only  lately  de- 
veloped into  a  science,  furnishes  much  useful  information  to 
the  forest  grower.  It  is  now  a  well  substantiated  fact  that 
wood  growth  is  much  less  dependent  on  the  mineral  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil  than  other  vegetable  growth,  and  especially 
the  agricultural  food  and  fruit  crops ;  that  trees  live  and  thrive 
literally  on  air,  and  from  the  soil  derive  mainly  the  necessary 
water;  hence  the  physical  conditions   of  the  soil  which  in- 
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fluence  the  water  conditions  are  of  much  more  moment  than 
the  chemical  composition ;  hence  also  manures  are  not  required, 
and  conservation  of  favourable  water  conditions  is  the  main 
concern  of  the  forest  grower. 

Since  limitation  is  wisdom,  it  is  wise  to  confine  the  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  studies  to  such  small  portions  as 
are  necessary  for  a  general  understanding  of  how  and  what 
soils  are  formed  from  different  rocks,  and  secure  depth  of 
knowledge  only  regarding  soil  physics.  A  more  elaborate 
introduction  to  the  geological  history  and  dynamic  geology 
may  be  of  general  educational  interest,  but  it  is  not  required 
by  the  practitioner  who  is  concerned  only  with  what  has  re- 
lation to  tree  fife. 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  natural  sciences  which  has 
concern  with  tree  life,  namely,  zoology.  Animals  feed  on  plants, 
hence  become  enemies  to  the  forester's  business.  Especially 
does  he  find  a  limited  number  of  insects  which  can  become 
troublesome  and  call  for  protective  measures.  He  should 
know  them  and  their  life  history  as  well  as  that  of  his  friends 
who  help  him  to  keep  down  the  pests.  Forest  entomology, 
the  knowledge  of  the  insects  preying  on  forest  growth  and  the 
means  of  combating  them,  is,  therefore,  a  well  developed 
branch  of  general  entomology.  Nevertheless  a  mere  modicum 
of  knowledge  will  suffice,  by  no  means  comparable  with  the 
requirement  in  the  branches  mentioned  before. 

Since,  however,  forests  are  the  harbourers  of  game  and 
forest  waters  of  fishes,  a  knowledge  of  game  and  fish  and  their 
life  habits  may  become  not  only  of  natural  interest  but  of 
practical  utility  and  hence  claim  some  attention. 

Finally,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  that  the  aim  in 
the  study  of  natural  history  by  the  forester  should  be  to 
secure  a  general  intelligence  of  nature  in  its  relationship  rather 
than  a  mere  agglomerated  knowledge  of  unrelated  facts  and 
forms. 

Now,  turning  to  the  other  side  of  forestry,  namely,  the 
business  side,  there  are  two  branches  which  contribute  towards 
building  up  the  subject  of  forest  economy  or  "  forest  regula- 
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tion,"  namely,  mathematics  and  political  economy.  There  is 
needed  a  certain  amount  of  mathematical  instinct,  if  not 
elaborate  knowledge,  to  understand  the  relationships  of  the 
laws  of  accretion. 

To  measure  the  quantity  of  production,  which  must  form 
the  basis  of  business  calculations,  a  more  elaborate  use  of,  and 
familiarity  with,  mathematical  operations  is  necessary :  forest 
mensuration  has,  therefore,  developed  into  a  special  branch 
of  mathematics,  and  many  methods  have  been  developed  by 
which  not  only  the  volume  of  the  single  tree,  but  the  volume 
and  rate  of  growth  of  whole  stands  or  acres  of  trees  can  be 
more  or  less  accurately  determined. 

One  of  the  most  important  mathematical  problems  for 
the  forester  to  settle  is,  when  his  crop  is  ripe.  This  is  not 
as  with  agricultural  crops  and  fruits  determined  by  a  natural 
period,  but  by  the  judgement  of  the  harvester  based  upon 
mathematical  calculations.  There  are  various  principles  which 
may  be  followed  in  determining  the  maturity  of  a  stand  or  in 
determining  what  is  technically  called  the  notation,  that  is,  the 
time  within  which  a  forest  managed  as  a  unit  shall  be  cut 
over  and  reproduced.  Either  the  largest  average  volume 
production,  or  the  largest  average  value  production,  the 
largest  "  forest  rent,"  or  the  largest  "  soil  rent,"  may  be  the 
aim. 

In  either  case  complicated  measurement  and  calcula- 
tions are  required  to  form  the  basis.  If  we  follow  the  principle 
of  highest  volume  production  it  is  only  necessary  that  actual 
volumes  produced  in  different  periods  of  time  be  known,  in 
order  to  choose  that  time  when  volume  divided  by  years  of  its 
production  be  at  its  maximum,  that  is,  when  the  average 
annual  accretion  culminates,  and  this  we  know  occurs  by  an 
interesting  mathematical  law  when  it  has  become  equal  to 
the  current  accretion.  If  we  express  these  relations  in  per- 
centage, we  find  the  interesting  formula  for  the  current  accre- 
tion per  cent.  ™,  in  which  d  is  the  average  diameter  of  a 
representative  number  of  trees,  and  n  the  number  of  annual 
rings  for  one  inch  which  these  trees  have  formed  on  the 
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average  during  the  period  of  growth  just  finished.  We 
have  also  the  remarkable  mathematical  discovery  that  average 
accretion  per  cent,  culminates  when  it  is  equal  to  ~,  in  which 
a  is  the  age  of  the  stand.  And  as  this  culmination  occurs 
when  it  is  equal  to  the  current  accretion,  we  have  the  equation 
jj  =  ~ ,  from  which  we  determine  a,  the  age  of  maximum 
forest  production  =  ~. 

If  maximum  value  production  is  looked  for,  matters 
become  more  complicated,  for  with  change  in  the  size  of  logs, 
which  make  up  the  volume,  their  value  changes  because  more 
useful  material  can  be  cut  from  them,  the  percentage  of  waste 
being  reduced. 

Finally,  if  we  begin  to  calculate  on  the  capital  of  soil  and 
standing  timber,  which  is  involved  in  accumulating  volume 
and  in  the  production  of  values,  and  try  to  secure  an  adequate 
interest  return — compounding,  of  course,  since  neither  these 
capitals,  especially  the  wood  capital,  nor  the  wood  interest 
can  be  withdrawn  until  the  long  distant  harvest  time — we 
come  into  forest  finance  calculation,  a  mathematical  branch 
which  has  been  more  highly  developed  than  such  calculations 
in  any  other  business  excepting  perhaps  life  insurance  with 
formulas  which  are  unfamiliar  to  the  average  mathematician. 

The  long  time  element  in  forestry  is  unique  and  involves 
most  elaborate  planning  and  calculation  in  order  to  enable  the 
forest  grower  to  carry  on  a  continuous  "  sustained  yield  " 
management  profitably. 

With  the  discussion  of  what  an  adequate  rate  of  interest 
is,  with  which  to  charge  this  business  with  its  long  time  pro- 
duction, we  come  upon  the  field  of  national  economy  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  sciences  for  forestry. 

Moreover,  the  aims  and  objects  of  forest  management  are 
to  a  large  extent  of  national  economic  character.  The  claimed 
influence  of  forests  on  climate  and  water  flow  seems  to  impose 
upon  State  governments  the  duty  to  supervise,  regulate,  or 
undertake  the  management  of  forest  areas;  and,  since  other 
considerations  of  State  besides  the  cultural  interests  of  forest 
areas,  involved  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  forestry  business, 
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indicate  that  State  management  of  forest  areas  will  eventually 
become  universal,  it  is  desirable,  if  not  essential,  for  the 
practice  of  technical  forestry,  that  the  fully  educated  forester 
should  have  clear  conceptions  of  the  principles  underlying  such 
duties  of  the  State.  Not  only  are,  therefore,  those  branches  of 
economics  which  concern  themselves  with  the  development 
of  business  principles  to  be  thoroughly  mastered,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  State,  of  state  politics,  are 
to  the  forester  even  more  needful  than  to  the  generally  edu- 
cated man,  for  his  business  is  in  closer  relation  to  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  sciences,  forestry  must 
borrow  from  other  arts  and  professions.  The  manager  of  an 
isolated  property  must  have  varied  knowledge — accessories 
to  his  art.  He  must  have  enough  familiarity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  business  law  to  avoid  pitfalls ;  he  may  have  to  be  his 
own  architect,  surveyor,  and  engineer.  There  is  especially 
a  considerable  amount  of  engineering  knowledge  needed  by 
him  in  providing  methods  and  means  of  economic  harvesting 
and  transportation  of  his  bulky  crop. 

The  forester  is  really  in  the  same  business  as  the  logger 
or  lumberman,  namely,  to  supply  wood  materials  to  the  com- 
munity with  only  the  added  obligation  of  continuing  in  the 
business  after  the  first  harvest.  He  must,  therefore,  be  a 
competent  logger,  and  all  the  engineering  knowledge  of  the 
logger  and  somewhat  more  is  his  need.  Forest  surveys, 
especially,  will  for  a  time  be  the  occupation  of  the  first  foresters, 
and  hence  surveying  is  an  essential  nccessory,  including  road 
building,  locating  of  railways,  and  cruder  engineering  works. 

So  many  portions  of  science  have  to  be  segregated  and 

combined  towards  the  one  end  which  the  forester  seeks  to 

accomplish,  and  so  much  has  he  added  to  it,  that  perhaps 

he  may  be  entitled  to  dignify  that  organized  sum  of  human 

knowledge  which  is  taught  in  the  purely  forestal  courses  of  a 

professional  forestry  school  as  the  Science  of  Forestry,  and 

thus  justify  the   claim  of  this  youngest  accession  to   the 

University  of  Toronto  as  a  science  in  itself. 

B.  E.  Fernow 


THE  CIVIL  SERVANT 

UNTIL  Confederation  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada  was 
more  or  less  disorganized.  With  the  bringing  together 
of  the  four  Provinces  which  comprised  the  union  of  1867,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  Government  at  Ottawa,  the 
need  for  something  like  a  systematic  treatment  of  public  em- 
ployes was  felt.  This  need  was  met  by  the  Civil  Service  Act 
of  1868,  which  was,  perhaps  unavoidably,  a  crude  and  tenta- 
tive measure.  It  served  the  purpose,  however,  of  affording  a 
basis  for  the  classification  of  Civil  Servants  and  the  regulation 
of  their  salaries  for  the  time  being,  and  fourteen  years  later  the 
Civil  Service  Act  of  1882  took  its  place.  This  was  an  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  enactment,  founded  to  a  large  extent  on 
Imperial  practice — for,  anomalous  as  it  may  appear,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  Civil  Service  Act  in  England — 
and  aimed  to  place  the  public  service  on  a  permanent  and 
thoroughly  organized  footing.  From  time  to  time  it  has  been 
amended ;  but  never  radically,  and  to-day  it  is  in  all  essential 
respects  the  same  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Under  the  Act  of  1882  a  pyramidal  system  was  adopted 
in  the  gradation  of  Civil  Servants.  At  the  bottom  were 
the  third  class  clerks,  above  them  those  of  the  second  class, 
next  the  first  class  clerks,  then  the  chief  clerks,  and  at  the 
apex  the  Deputy  Minister.  These  made  up  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  Inside  Service.  Over  all  was  the  Minister,  the 
political  head,  whose  tenure  might  be  uncertain  but  whose 
authority  was  paramount.  Although  the  Act  itself  did  not  so 
direct  in  specific  terms,  in  the  fitting  of  it  to  the  Service  a  so- 
called  "  theoretical  organization  "  of  Departments  was  adopted, 
under  which  a  more  or  less  definite  ratio  was  observed  in 
the  numerical  relationship  of  the  several  classes.     Beginning 
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at  the  top,  it  was  assumed  that  the  order  would  approxi- 
mately be :  one  chief  clerk,  two  first  class  clerks,  four  second 
class  clerks  and  eight  third  class  clerks.  In  practice,  however, 
the  number  of  third  class  clerks  was  not  limited — out  of  which 
fact  has  grown  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  at  present 
calling  for  adjustment.  While  the  lower  stratum  of  this  ad- 
ministrative pyramid  has  been  widened  and  deepened,  the 
upper  courses  have  been  maintained  so  as  not  seriously  to 
disturb  the  original  geometrical  form. 

Twenty-five  years  of  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
practical  defects  of  this  plan.  The  third  class  clerk,  beginning 
at  $400  per  annum,  was  given  a  yearly  increase  of  $50  until 
he  reached  $1000,  which  was  the  fixed  maximum  of  his  class. 
There  he  remained,  subject  to  two  conditions — the  passing 
of  the  prescribed  promotion  examination,  and  a  vacancy  in 
the  next  class  above.  Having  reached  the  second  class  he 
could,  by  steps  of  $50  annually,  pass  up  to  $1400,  when  he 
again  encountered  the  obstacles  which  met  him  at  the  top  of 
the  third  class.  To  reach  the  maximum  of  the  second  class, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  would  have  consumed  twenty  years 
of  time  in  the  journey;  so  that,  if  he  began  at  twenty,  he 
would  then  be  forty  years  of  age.  From  the  second  to  the 
maximum  of  the  first  class,  at  which  point  he  would  be  entitled 
to  a  salary  of  $1800,  another  eight  years  would  be  taken  up. 
Ten  years  later,  or  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  he  might  be  in 
receipt  of  $2300.  But  he  would,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
not  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  progress.  Atone  or  more  of  the 
promotion  stages  he  would  find  the  class  above  complete  in 
the  sense  of  the  theoretical  organization.  In  some  of  the 
Departments  this  would  be  inevitable.  As  an  illustration, 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  103  third  class  clerks,  129 
junior  second  class  clerks,  42  senior  second  class  clerks,  19 
first  class  clerks  and  10  chief  clerks.  In  this  instance,  nothing 
short  of  the  chief  clerks  being  stricken  by  paralysis  every 
three  or  four  years  could  create  any  hope  for  the  scores  who 
are  submerged  in  the  lower  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  in  the  public  service  at  Ottawa  a  very  large  number 
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of  capable  men  who  are  being  held  down  to  small  salaries  and 
subordinate  rank  by  the  restrictions  just  referred  to. 

Perhaps  the  chief  element  of  novelty  in  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  1882  was  the  provision  with  respect  to  entrance  exam- 
inations. It  was  enacted  that  each  candidate,  unless  he  were 
a  University  graduate,  should  pass  an  examination  prescribed 
by  a  Board — the  preliminary,  if  he  wished  to  take  rank  as  a 
messenger  or  a  porter,  and  the  qualifying,  if  he  desired  a  clerk- 
ship. These  examinations  were  not  made  competitive,  nor 
have  they  ever  been  severe.  In  standard  they  are  below  the 
matriculation  test  of  our  Universities,  and  in  character  are 
academic  rather  than  practical.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
probably  served  a  useful  winnowing  purpose,  and  it  has  not 
been  suggested  in  any  quarter  that  they  should  be  modified, 
much  less  abolished.  Having  passed  the  preliminary  or  quali- 
fying examination,  the  candidate  is  now  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment. The  Minister  at  the  head  of  any  Department  alone 
can  give  him  this,  and  there  the  only  political  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  Civil  Service  arises. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting,  indeed  it  cannot  be  avoided,  that 
this  political  aspect  should  be  clearly  and  candidly  presented. 
The  would-be  entrant  must  look  to  the  Minister  for  his  ap- 
pointment, and  in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  prefer  an  opponent  to  a  friend.  Such  favours 
form  an  important  part  of  the  patronage  which  is  inseparable 
from  party  government.  Until  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada  is 
placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  and  enlightened 
Commission — if  such  a  group  of  men  could  be  found — the 
partisan  factor  cannot  be  eliminated.  Unless  the  right 
men  could  be  had — fearless,  capable  and  just — control  by 
Commission,  having  regard  to  existing  conditions  in  the 
Dominion,  would,  in  my  judgement,  not  be  free  from  draw- 
backs. The  fundamental  objection  which  will  always  be 
urged  against  the  prevailing  system  of  making  appoint- 
ments is  that,  as  between  two  candidates,  the  inferior  in  fitness 
may  be  chosen.  Once,  however,  that  stage  has  been  passed 
all  political  considerations  disappear.     The  novitiate  must 
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thenceforward  paddle  his  own  canoe,  and  in  a  stream  where 
the  order  of  starting  represents  a  tremendous  advantage,  owing 
to  the  rule  with  respect  to  seniority. 

At  this  juncture  a  few  personal  observations  may  be 
pardoned.  One  hears  and  reads  a  great  deal  about  "  political 
pull "  in  the  Civil  Service.  No  credence  should  be  attached 
thereto.  It  was  my  privilege  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  to 
serve  as  private  secretary  to  Ministers  of  the  Crown  at  Ottawa, 
under  the  late  Conservative  and  the  present  Liberal  Adminis- 
tration. In  that  capacity  I  was  often  behind  the  scenes,  and 
I  say  in  all  sincerity  and  frankness  that  I  never  knew  of  an 
instance  in  which  the  political  sympathies  of  a  Civil  Servant 
counted  either  for  or  against  him.  My  experience  applied 
to  six  Ministers  at  the  head  of  Departments,  three  connected 
with  the  Conservative  regime  and  three  with  the  present 
Liberal  Government,  and  at  all  times  there  was  a  disposition 
to  recognize  capacity  rather  than  partisan  claims.  Whatever 
may  be  said  with  respect  to  appointments — and  a  heavy 
discount  should  be  placed  on  campaign  comment — it  remains 
absolutely  true  that  the  Civil  Service  at  Ottawa  is  free  from  the 
reproach  of  partisanship,  either  on  the  part  of  Civil  Servants 
themselves  or  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

An  anomalous  situation  has  been  created  by  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Dominion  during  the  past  twenty  years.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  about  2,800  Government  employes 
at  Ottawa.  Of  these  600  are  workingmen,  of  one  sort  or 
another,  almost  wholly  attached  to  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. They  are  not  regarded  as  Civil  Servants  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  term.  Of  the  remaining  2,200  only  half 
appear  in  the  official  Civil  Service  List.  The  others  are  "  tem- 
poraries." They  work  side  by  side  with  the  "permanents;" 
but  they  are  not  eligible  for  annual  increases  of  salary  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  nor  do  they  come  within  the  privileges  of  the 
Civil  Service  Act  with  respect  to  sick  leave,  superannuation, 
insurance,  promotion  and  so  on.  They  are  not  even  accorded 
uniform  treatment.  In  the  Public  Works  Department,  for 
example,  they  are  subject  to  a  schedule  which  is  unique.     In 
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the  Post  Office  Department  they  are  not  allowed  either  holi- 
days or  the  limited  sick  leave  recognized  in  other  Departments. 
There  is  neither  a  definite  minimum  nor  maximum  rate  of 
compensation  applicable  to  all  Departments.  They  are  not 
"  temporaries  "  at  all,  in  the  sense  that  their  tenure  is  to  meet 
a  passing  emergency.  They  form  a  fixed  and  indispensable 
part  of  the  staff.  These  conditions  call  urgently  for  regula- 
tion. 

In  this  relation  the  status  of  young  women  in  the  Civil 
Service  arises.  Twenty-two  years  ago  there  was  less  than 
a  score  of  female  clerks  in  all  the  Departments.  To-day  there 
are  seven  hundred,  of  whom  a  vast  majority  take  rank  in  the 
temporary  class  just  alluded  to.  They  have  come  to  stay. 
There  are  cogent  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  placed  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  men;  but  the  presence  of  such 
an  army  of  women  in  the  Service  suggests  the  need  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  present  system.  They  have  amply 
demonstrated  their  usefulness;  they  are  not  overpaid;  they 
might  at  least  be  given  a  separate  class,  having  a  liberal 
maximum,  and  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  privileges 
open  to  male  Civil  Servants  on  the  permanent  list. 

What  attractions  does  the  Civil  Service  present  as  a 
career?  If  this  question  were  asked  in  Ottawa  it  would 
probably  be  answered :  None ;  but  that  would  not  dispose  of 
the  matter.  Something  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  positive 
aspect.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  assured  that  improved 
conditions  as  to  salaries,  classification,  promotion,  and 
superannuation  will  be  brought  about  as  the  result  of  the 
investigations  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  have  been  in 
progress  since  June,  1907.  This  will  remove  some  of  the 
objections  which  now  exist.  Perhaps  the  two  strongest 
inducements  held  out  by  the  Government  service  are  the 
certainty  of  a  fair  income  and  some  provision  for  old  age.  We 
are  happily  free  in  Canada  from  the  spoils  system.  The  better 
classes  of  work  are  often  interesting,  and  afford  scope  for 
literary  and  administrative  capacity.  In  the  service  at 
Ottawa  are  many  men  of  conspicuous  ability,  thoroughly 
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educated,  refined  and  fitted  for  large  responsibilities.  While 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  recognize  them  by  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  many  intelligent  young  men  are  not  receiving  half  the 
salaries  paid  for  corresponding  capabilities  in  professional 
and  commercial  walks  of  life.  The  proportion  such  men 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  Civil  Servants  is  steadily  growing, 
and  the  signs  for  the  future  are  all  encouraging.  It  was  made 
possible  by  Parliamentary  enactment  a  few  years  ago  to  give 
a  junior  second  class  clerkship  to  an  entiant,  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  a  chief  clerkship  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  $2,800. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rigidity  of  the  present  system, 
the  block  to  progress  which  may  be  created  by  incompetents 
who  have  only  seniority  on  their  side,  and  the  routine  character 
of  much  of  the  work  during  the  primary  years  of  service  stand 
as  disadvantages.  There  are  other  objections;  but  I  think  it 
may  be  assumed  these  will  be  removed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  previously  alluded  to.  Among  them  is 
the  low  scale  of  salaries.  For  the  first  time  since  1867,  Civil 
Servants  at  Ottawa  came  together  in  May  last,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  their  common  interests.  To  the  Royal  Com- 
mission they  have  presented  a  memorial  which  must  be 
influential  because  of  its  moderation,  dignified  tone  and  force- 
ful arguments  in  favour  of  reform.  The  claim  for  a  better 
scale  of  remuneration  is  based  on  altered  economic  conditions 
since  1882.  It  is  incontrovertible  that,  since  1896  in  particular, 
the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  over  forty  per  cent,  and  that 
the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  thus  created  falls 
with  special  severity  on  the  salaried  classes. 

The  Civil  Servant  unquestionably  occupies  a  unique 
position.  He  practically  gives  up  his  life  to  the  service  of 
his  country.  While  those  who  are  employed  in  commercial 
and  other  fields  have  unlimited  possibilities  before  them,  the 
Civil  Servant  has  absolutely  nothing  but  his  salary  to  look 
forward  to.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  dry-goods  clerk,  for 
example,  may  be  a  merchant  to-morrow,  the  public  employe 
can  never  get  beyond  certain  fixed  limitations.     His  very  work 
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unfits  him  for  other  employment.  He  cannot  take  his  cre- 
dentials and  go  to  other  governments  in  search  of  better 
conditions.  He  is  a  prisoner,  unless  he  resolves  to  face  the 
world  afresh.  By  no  system  of  economies  can  he  grow  rich. 
He  gives  a  useful  and  indispensable  service  to  a  Government 
whose  transactions  approximate  $100,000,000  a  year,  and  in 
return  it  may  fairly  be  asked  that  his  life  be  at  least  freed 
from  the  pinch  and  circumscriptions  entailed  by  his  lot  under 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1882. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  point  out  that  the  reforms 
needed  in  the  Civil  Service  to-day  are : — 

1.  Greater  elasticity  in  respect  of  promotions,  whereby 
a  merited  premium  would  be  placed  on  special  skill  and 
industry,  and  a  discount  on  incompetence  and  indolence. 

2.  The  absolute  removal  of  classification  obstacles  to 
regular  salary  increases  to  worthy  and  zealous  clerks. 

3.  The  correction  of  the  anomalous  situation  created 
by  the  presence  of  a  great  body  of  so-called  "  temporary 
clerks." 

4.  Satisfactory  regulations  with  respect  to  female  clerks. 

5.  A  higher  status  for  Deputy  Ministers  and  the  creation 
of  a  liberal  range  of  offices  above  the  rank  of  a  Chief  Clerkship 
to  which  men  of  marked  ability  and  usefulness  may  properly 
aspire. 

6.  A  scale  of  salaries  commensurate  with  the  economic 
conditions  which  have  grown  up  since  1882. 

7.  A  comprehensive  superannuation  system,  rather 
than  the  existing  Retirement  Fund,  under  which  an  adequate 
annuity  will  be  given  to  the  Civil  Servant  in  old  age,  or  pro- 
vision be  made  for  his  dependents  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

8.  Broadly,  changes  which  will  make  the  Civil  Service 
more  attractive  as  a  career  to  men  of  special  capacity. 

J.  L.  Payne 


LIBERAL  THEOLOGY 

LIBERAL  theologians  are  subjected,  from  time  to 
time,  to  severe  criticism  from  the  side  of  both  ortho- 
doxy and  agnosticism.  To  the  conservative  theologian 
with  his  hard  grip  on  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders,"  whether 
Catholic  or  Calvinistic,  liberal  theology  appears  destructive 
and  dishonest.  To  the  agnostic  it  presents  itself  as  a  feeble 
compromise  with  rationalism,  a  compromise  which  must 
inevitably  be  swept  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  science  and 
historical  criticism. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  endeavour  to  set  forth, 
as  the  writer  understands  it,  the  position  of  liberal  theology, 
and  in  doing  so  to  shew  that  liberal  theologians  have  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  and  merit  neither  the  distrust 
of  the  traditionalist  nor  the  contempt  of  the  agnostic. 

Liberal  theology  in  its  modern  form  owes  its  origin  to 
the  results  of  modern  science  and  modern  criticism.  Modern 
science  has  rendered  the  old  ideas  of  creation  and  the 
Divine  relation  to  the  material  world  impossible.  Modern 
historical  criticism  presents  to  us  a  view  of  the  composition 
of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  popular  views  of  the  mode  of  revelation.  Liberal  theolo- 
gians, accepting  in  a  general  way  the  broad  results  of  modern 
science  and  of  historical  criticism,  cannot  avoid  the  further 
conclusion  that  theology  needs  restatement  in  terms  more 
congruous  with  modern  thought.  When  it  is  urged  that 
concession  to  modern  thought  is  weakness,  we  reply  that 
change  is  a  mark  of  life  rather  than  of  death,  and  that  as 
a  matter  of  historical  fact  the  theology  of  Christianity  has 
undergone  continuous  change  under  the  influence  of  changing 
environment  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to  the  present  day. 
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Liberal  theologians  since  Charles  Kingsley's  time,  who, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  called  Darwin  his  "  dear  and  honoured 
master/'  have  accepted  the  scientific  idea  of  evolution  and 
have  sought  to  interpret  Christianity  in  its  light.  Only  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  application  of  theories  of  de- 
velopment to  religion  antedates  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
works.  Hegel's  ''Philosophy  of  Religion"  and  Newman's 
"  Doctrine  of  Development "  are  older  than  Darwin's  "  Origin 
of  Species." 

Liberal  theology  starts  with  the  conviction  that  man 
is  a  religious  creature,  and  assumes  that  religion  is  an  essen- 
tial constituent  of  the  normal  human  nature.  This  is  an 
assumption  that  may  be  called  in  question.  It  may  be 
contended — as  for  example  by  Comte — that  religion  is 
only  a  temporary  phenomenon  of  human  history.  But 
our  reply  is  that  it  is  not  unscientific  to  assume  that  religion 
is  a  permanent  element  in  human  nature,  because  such  an 
assumption  is  based  on  a  vast  collection  of  facts  regarding 
religion  at  all  periods  of  the  world's  history. 

Liberal  theology  does  not  conceive  of  religion  as  some- 
thing foreign  to  human  nature  and  added  to  it  by  some 
external  revelation,  or  as  imposed  upon  mankind  by  subtle 
priestcraft;  but  it  thinks  of  it  as  having  its  seat  in  human 
nature  itself.  This  is  what  it  understands  by  the  old  saying 
that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  That  there  is  a  real 
community  of  nature  between  God  and  man  is  the  only  way 
in  which  liberal  theology  can  account  for  the  fact  of  religion. 
Auguste  Sabatier  thus  puts  it:  "Why  am  I  religious? 
Because  I  cannot  help  it :  it  is  a  moral  necessity  of  my  being. 
They  tell  me  it  is  a  matter  of  heredity,  of  education,  of  tem- 
perament. I  have  often  said  so  myself.  But  that  explana- 
tion simply  puts  the  problem  further  back;  it  does  not  solve 
it.  .  .  Religion  is  inherent  in  man  and  could  only  be  torn  from 
his  heart  by  separating  man  from  himself,  if  I  may  so  say, 
and  by  destroying  that  which  constitutes  humanity  in  him. 
I  am  religious,  I  repeat,  because  I  am  a  man,  and  neither 
have  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  separate  myself  from  my  kind." 
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Liberal  theologians,  therefore,  look  with  sympathy  upon 
all  manifestations  of  the  religious  spirit.  They  cannot 
with  the  older  theologians  divide  all  religions  into  the  two 
categories  of  true  and  false.  Every  religion  possesses  some 
elements  of  truth,  and  a  good  Buddhist  is  better  than  a  bad 
Christian.  Religions  other  than  the  Christian  are  not  forth- 
with to  be  denounced  but  to  be  studied — hence  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion,  which 
is  destined  to  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  all  living  faiths.  In  this  position  there  is  nothing 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  repeatedly  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  superior  faith  of  Romans,  Heathen,  and  Samari- 
tans to  the  formalism  of  His  own  people. 

Religion,  then,  is  rooted  in  human  nature.  It  has 
manifested  itself  in  innumerable  forms,  and  therefore  it  has 
a  history.  The  history  of  religion  is  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  an  innate  power  or  possession  of  man.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  liberal  theology  makes  use  of  the  conception 
of  evolution.  Religions  have  been  classified  by  many  writers, 
but  the  greatest  modern  masters  of  the  subject,  such  as  the 
late  Professor  Tiele  of  Holland,  and  Dr.  E.  Caird,  are  agreed 
that  religion  is  subject  to  laws  of  evolution,  even  though 
those  laws  may  not  as  yet  be  perfectly  understood.  Thus 
in  his  Gifford  Lectures  Tiele  says:  "  What  do  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  development?  Development  is  growth.  From 
the  green  bud  bursts  forth  the  flower  as  from  its  sheath,  and 
reveals  the  wealth  and  brilliance  of  its  colours.  From  the 
tiny  acorn  springs  up  the  mighty  oak  in  all  its  majesty.  The 
man  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  the  woman  in  the  summer 
of  her  beauty,  have  once  been  helpless  children,  and  we 
know  that  their  growth  began  even  before  their  birth. 
These  are  instances  of  what  we  call  development.  But 
the  term  is  not  applied  to  physical  life  alone.  We  use  it 
also  in  speaking  of  mental  endowments,  of  artistic  skill, 
of  individual  character,  and  generally  of  civilization,  art, 
science,  and  humanity.  We  therefore  think  that  in  view 
of  what  the    anthropological-historical  investigation  of  re- 
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ligion  has  brought  to  light,  we  are  fully  entitled  to  apply  the 
term  to  religion  also." 

Liberal  theology  admits  the  necessity  for  the  purpose 
of  study  of  placing  Christianity  beside  and  along  with  other 
faiths  as  one  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  And  yet  the 
Christian  theologian,  whether  liberal  or  traditional,  cannot 
deny  that  Christianity  from  the  very  first  presented  itself  as 
in  some  sense  the  Absolute  or  Universal  religion.  From  the 
beginning  Christ  was  presented  as  the  Light  and  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

Can  the  liberal  theologian  then,  having  abandoned  the 
old  classification  of  religions  as  true  and  false,  and  having 
admitted  the  principle  of  development,  continue  to  present 
Christianity  as  the  Absolute  Religion?  In  his  restatement 
of  theology  will  Christ  still  appear  as  the  Light  and  Saviour 
of  the  world?  The  unprejudiced  results  of  the  studies  of 
Dr.  Caird  and  Professor  Tiele  justify  an  affirmative  answer 
to  this  question.  In  his  lectures  on  the  Evolution  of  Religion, 
Dr.  Caird  divides  the  higher  faiths  of  the  world  into  objective 
and  subjective  religions.  But  he  shows  most  interestingly 
how  Christianity  combines  the  distinctive  features  of  both 
the  objective  and  the  subjective  religions.  It  is  the  higher 
unity  which  includes  the  antinomies  of  objective  and  sub- 
jective faith,  and  is  therefore  the  final  and  absolute  form 
of  religion. 

Professor  Tiele's  statement  of  a  similar  position  is 
so  interesting  and  valuable  that  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  stating  it  at  some  length  and  mostly  in  his  own  words. 
He  divides  the  higher  religions  into  two  classes,  one  of  which 
he  calls  the  theanthropic  and  the  other  the  theocratic  re- 
ligions. The  first  lays  stress  upon  the  divine  in  man.  It  is 
worth  noting  how  this  is  related  to  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  so-called  "  New  Theology,"  viz.  Divine  Immanence. 
The  other  class  of  religions  lays  stress  upon  the  supremacy  of 
the  Divine  over  the  world  of  both  man  and  nature.  The 
Aryan  religions  were  theanthropic.  They  call  their  gods  by 
the  name  of  Father  and  Mother.     In  the  Rig- Veda,  the  oldest 
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religious  document  of  the  Aryan  family,  some  ten  of  the 
highest  gods  are  thus  called.    The  Greeks  called  Zeus  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men.     In  the  theanthropic  religions  it  is 
the  intimate  relation  between  God  and  man  that  comes  ir 
the  foreground.     Creation  is  conceived  of  as  an  emanat" 
the  whole  world  of  phenomena  emanates  from  the  *• 
Himself,  and  "  in  an  endless  rise  and  fall  of  worlds  is  exlu 
and  inhaled  by  Him." 

In  the  theocratic  religions,  of  which  the  religion  of 
Old  Testament  is  the  best  example,  things  are  very  differei 
represented.      God  is  throned  above  the  world  of  nat- 
and  men  in  awful  majesty.     When  He  would  create, 

"  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done; 

He  commands,  and  it  stands  fast." 

The  names  of  the  Gods  in  the  Semitic  group  of 
Hebrew,   Canaanite,  Syrian,    Arabian,   express   kiions, 
strength.     "  El,"  the  Hebrew  name  of  God,  indicalp   or 
or  supremacy.      Baal  means  Lord.       Malik   rrength 
The  worshipper  describes  himself  as  a  slave,  s  King, 
favourite.    For  man  to  see  God  would  be  to  die*  most  a 
cried  the  youthful  Isaiah,   "  for  mine  eyesoe  is  me," 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts."    To  theocratic  r  seen  the 
that  God  can  become  man  is  abhorrent,  as  the  idea 
religions  the  idea  of  incarnation  is  familia'heanthropic 
thropic  religions  which   are  wholly   swam  the  thean- 
tion  of  the  theanthropos,  the   god-man/  the  concep- 
the  goal  towards  which  they  strive  v  incarnation  is 
In  later  times  when  external  influence^  their  might." 
upon  the  Jews,  some  theanthropic  ;  brought  to  bear 
with  the  theocratic  doctrines  of  pre-11*8  were  mingled 

Now   in    Christianity   these   ltv  Hebraism, 
development,    the  theocratic    ar*reams    of   religious 
"  While   Buddhism  has   reaches  theanthropic,  unite, 
theanthropic  direction,  and  all  extreme   limit  in  the 
minated,   but  soon   again    tc^ne  unites  in  the  illu- 

.ierate  into  a   complex 
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mythology  and  abject  superstition;  and  while  Islam  in  its 
almost  fatalistic  monotheism  represents  the  extremest 
theocracy,  Christianity  unites  the  two  opposite  doctrines  of 
transcendency  and  immanency  by  its  ethical  conception  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  which  embraces  both  the  exaltation 
of  God  above  man,  and  man's  relationship  to  God.  Christ- 
ianity is  the  most  many  sided  of  all  religions  and  families  of 
religion,  and  it  thus  possesses  an  adaptability,  or  elasticity  as 
it  has  been  called,  which  explains  its  great  wealth  and  variety 
of  forms.  In  more  than  one  respect,  and  more  than  any 
other  creed,  it  is  the  religion  of  reconciliation;  and  in  this  sense 
also  that  it  combines  those  apparently  irreconcilable  elements 
of  religious  life  which  are  separately  represented  and  simply 
developed  in  other  religions  and  in  other  periods  of  greater 

or  less   duration From  the  purely  scientific  and 

impartial  point  of  view,  and  as  the  result  of  historic  and 
philosophic  investigation,  I  maintain  that  the  appearance  of 
Christianity  inaugurated  an  entirely  new  epoch  in  the  de- 
velopment of  religion;  that  all  the  streams  of  the  religious  life 
of  man,  once  separate,  unite  in  it,  and  that  religious  develop- 
ment will  henceforth  consist  in  an  ever  higher  realization  of 
the  principles  of  that  religion." 

Evolution,  properly  understood,  does  not  imply  the 
necessity  of  continuous  and  unending  development  in  one  line. 
No  law  of  evolution  compels  us  to  suppose  that  greater 
sculptors  than  those  of  ancient  Greece,  or  that  greater  drama- 
tists than  Shakespeare  will  arise.  There  are  in  the  develop- 
ment of  animals  and  men  what  may  be  called  terminal  buds. 
There  is  no  necessity  therefore  to  suppose  that  any  greater 
or  more  fertile  founder  of  a  religion  will  arise  than  Jesus. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  principles  of  evolution  that  forbids 
us  to  subscribe  to  St.  John's  declaration,  that  "  He  was  the 
true  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,"  or  that  compels  us  to  deny  that  His  glory  "  was  as  the 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth."  The  Saviour  was  as  it  were  the  terminal  bud  of  the 
long  religious  development   of   the    Hebrew   people.      The 
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tree  of  religion  at  this  point  branches.  A  new  line  of 
development  begins — the  development  of  the  Christian 
religion  itself.  And  this  consideration  introduces  us  to 
the  important  question  of  the  attitude  of  liberal  theology  to 
dogma. 

Preaching  on  an  important  occasion,  a  dignitary  of  the 
Anglican  communion  compared  the  Christian  faith  to  an 
iron  casting.  There  was  a  mould,  and  into  it  the  gospel  had 
been  poured  like  molten  iron,  and  shaped  "  once  for  all," 
clearly  outlined,  firmly  articulated,  every  dogma  of  an 
intricate  system  precisely  expressed.  No  doubt  there  is 
something  attractive  to  a  certain  class  of  mind,  not  perhaps 
of  the  highest  or  strongest  kind,  in  this  presentation.  In  an 
age  such  as  this,  when  men  tremble  at  their  own  thoughts, 
there  are  sure  to  be  many  people  who  feel  the  need  of  such 
positive  assertion .  It  has,  however,  this  drawback  for  thought- 
ful people,  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  truth.  Kven  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  creeds  is 
sufficient  to  shew  this.  The  figure  of  the  mould  and  the  fluid 
metal  bears  no  kind  of  similitude  to  the  actual  process  by 
which  these  creeds  were  formed. 

Christian  doctrine,  far  from  being  a  cast-iron  system, 
is  a  continuous  growth.  This  fact  does  not  involve  contempt 
for  the  old  creeds  and  systems.  The  twentieth  century 
evolutionist  will  regard  creeds  with  a  far  more  sympathetic 
consideration  than  the  eighteenth  century  rationalist.  Creeds 
indicate  the  continuous  life  and  energy  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  it  expresses  itself  in  varying  forms  from  age  to  age. 
The  old  creeds  are  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  composed  as  it  is 
of  successive  annual  layers  of  wood.  The  theological  thinking 
of  to-day  is  like  the  present  crop  of  leaves  and  blossoms, 
to  be  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  others,  yet  all  the  product  of  the 
same  tree.  The  history  of  Christian  doctrine  is  the  record 
of  the  endeavours  of  many  generations  to  give  theological 
expression  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  exact  form  assumed 
by  Christian  dogmas  at  any  given  time  is  largely  due  to  the 
intellectual  environment  of  the  period.     The  late  Dr.  Hatch 
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and  Professor  Harnack  have  familiarized  students  of  church 
history  with  this  fact.  For  example,  the  form  taken  by  the 
Christian  creed  in  the  first  formative  period  of  Christian 
doctrine  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  moulded  by 
men  of  the  Greek  mind  and  education.  In  like  manner 
theologians  recognized  the  fact  that  the  great  contribution 
made  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Christian  theology  owes  much 
of  its  form  to  the  Rabbinical  training  of  the  Apostle. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  "  cast-iron  "  theory  of  the  Christian 
creed  utterly  breaks  down  in  the  light  of  the  facts.  Christian 
theology  to-day  is  reshaping  itself  under  the  influence  of  its 
modern  environment  of  science  and  criticism.  The  process 
is  actually  under  way  in  every  communion,  and  the  protest  of 
some  Ontario  bishops  against  a  scientific  statement  in  an 
Ontario  school  text  book  was  as  futile  as  the  sounding  brass 
and  clanging  cymbals  of  Dr.  Torrey,  when  he  summons  all 
the  world  to  see  him  demolish  the  Higher  Criticism.  The 
Ontario  text  book  is  not  changed  and  the  Higher  Criticism 
remains  undisturbed. 

Liberal  theologians,  then,  distinguish  between  the  essence 
and  the  form  of  the  Christian  faith.  Every  one  would,  I 
suppose,  admit  that  there  is  some  element  of  adoration 
common  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  prostrate  before  the 
altar,  and  the  Hornerite  with  his  groans  and  shouts. 
Yet  how  vastly  different  are  the  forms  under  which  they 
apprehend  the  same  eternal  God !  I  once  heard  an  eloquent 
preacher  use  the  following  striking  metaphor  in  illustration 
of  this  point.  The  light,  he  said,  coming  through  a  stained 
glass  window  is  truly  light,  but  it  falls  upon  the  floor  as  red, 
or  blue,  or  yellow,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  passes.  Just  so  with  Christian  doctrine: 
it  is  never  complete,  never  perfect,  it  comes  through  minds  of 
various  capacities,  the  medium  is  coloured,  but  on  the  whole 
it  finds  in-  every  age  such  expression  as  is  suited  to  its  en- 
vironment. 

Liberal  theologians,  therefore,  do  not  despise  or  assail 
dogma  per  se.     Dogma    (meaning   thereby,   logically   deter- 
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mined  doctrine)  we  must  and  always  shall  have.  But  what 
we  protest  against  is  the  imposition  of  any  set  of  dogmas 
as  a  final  complete  and  finished  statement  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  further  contended  that  dogma  will  come — I 
might  say,  has  come — to  hold  a  less  important  place  in  the 
Christian  church  than  heretofore,  and  that  a  man  will  be 
judged  by  the  church  and  society  to  which  he  belongs  less  by 
the  formulae  to  which  he  assents  than  by  the  spirit  and  mo- 
tive of  his  life. 

The  liberal  theologian  does  not  wage  war  against  any  of 
the  great  historic  terms  of  Christian  doctrine,  although  here 
too  he  holds  that  the  forms  in  which  they  have  been  stated  in 
the  past  are  not  adequate  to  express  modern  modes  of  ap- 
prehending them.  Trinity,  incarnation,  redemption,  justifica- 
tion, church,  eternal  life — these  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
passing  through  so  many  centuries  of  continuous  develop- 
ment commend  themselves  as  words  that  stand  for  reali- 
ties. He  believes  not  only  that  they  will  survive  the  tests 
of  modern  thought,  but  that  they  will  come  forth  from  the 
melting  pot  of  science  and  criticism  simpler  and  stronger 
than  ever.  Having  this  faith  in  him  he  can  regard  with 
some  measure  of  equanimity  the  charges  of  disloyalty  that 
are  so  energetically  hurled  at  his  head.  He  knows  that  in 
every  age  it  has  been  so.  The  pioneers  of  new  thoughts  and 
of  new  movements  have  always  been  condemned  because  they 
are  always  misunderstood.  If  the  prophets  of  one  genera- 
tion are  stoned,  the  next  generation  erects  monuments  to 
their  memory.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  that 
Aberdeen  University,  from  which  in  1881  its  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar  had  been  thrust  out,  erected  a  stained 
glass  window  in  memory  of  him  a  few  years  later. 

By  the  necessities  of  the  case,  liberal  theologians  have 
been  largely  on  the  defensive  in  by-gone  years.  It  would 
appear  that  those  necessities  are  passing  away.  Men  are 
beginning  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  their  position. 
They  are  at  least  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  men  with  a 
distinctively  Christian  message  for  their  age.    Their  message  is 
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principally  for  those  who  have  read  and  thought  upon  some 
of  the  many  problems  suggested  by  the  extraordinary  progress 
of  knowledge.  They  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  most 
of  us  realize.  To  adopt  a  rigorous  attitude  towards  them, 
as  the  Church  of  Rome  has  done,  is  to  divide  the  country 
into  the  camps  of  the  traditionalist  and  the  atheist  as  in 
France,  often  with  the  injurious  consequence  that  the  best 
man  is  found  in  the  atheist's  camp. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  so  in  Canada,  but  that 
the  liberal  theologian  will  be  acknowledged  not  indeed  as  the 
only  possible  type  of  a  Christian,  but  as  one  of  many  types, 
each  in  its  own  way  accomplishing  its  regenerating  work 
amongst  men.  His  task  is,  negatively,  to  prevent  Chris- 
tianity— the  broad  generous  Christianity  of  Christ — from 
degenerating  into  sectarian  bigotry,  or  Pharisaic  tradition- 
alism; and,  positively,  to  present  in  liberal  terms  the  elevating 
conviction  that  the  whole  universe  is  dominated  and  pene- 
trated by  a  Divine  meaning,  whose  "  supreme  moral  and 
spiritual  expression  is  seen  in  the  historic  personality  of 
Jesus,  who  draws  all  men  into  communion  with  Him  through 
the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit." 

H.  Symonds 
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TRANSACTED 

\L     BANKING     BUSINESS 

ADYEKTISKMKXTS 


Traders  Bank 


OF    CANADA 


A.utlior,i>5e>cl  Otipitul 
JRaici-up  Cnpilul 
I^c3sjc?jrve>    Inland      -       « 


$«5,OOO,000 

1,000,000 


Established 
1885 


Head  Office 

TORONTO 


Drafts  issued  payable  in  any  part  of  the  world 

Savings  Accounts  of  Students  and  others  invited 
General   Banking   Business  Transacted 


STUART  STRATHY, 

General  Manager. 


C.  D.    WARREN, 

President. 
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PROVINCIAL  ANALYST 

[APPOINTED    BY   THE    QUEBEC    GOV'T.] 


CITY  ANALYST 

[APPOINTED    FOR    MONTREAL.] 


MILTON  L.  MERSEY,  M.  Sc. 

171  St.  James  Street,  MONTREAt. 

Those  who  appreciate 


P 


FINE 


hotograpbic 


WORK 


Should 


vsl.  NOTMAN'S 

12  and  14  PHILIPS  SQUARE 
MONTREA  I, 
Visitors   Welcome- 


m.  S,  ? .  P.  eurrie  &  Co.  . 


P 


Drain  Pipes, 

or  Hand  §  SclS. 
Cements     §&*<£ 


345  St.  James  St.  -  Montreal. 


TIhg  O.  R.  LOCKER  CO. 

Tile,  Mosaic  and  Fireplace  Setters,       Tiles  and  Mosaics  for  all  purposes. 
Fireplace  Furniture  and  Hardwood  Mantels. 

113  West  Notre  Dame  St.,  -  MONTREAL. 


THE     MOLSONS    BANK 


INCORPORATED    1855 


HEAD  OFFICE,  MONTREAL 

200  St.  James  Street 


Capital     -    -    -     $3,370,070 
Reserve  Fund    -    $3,370,070 


JAMES  ELLIOT, 

General  Manager. 

A.  D.  DURNFORD, 

Chief  Inspector. 


62    Branches  in   Canada. 

UPTOWN  BRANCH,  MONTREAL : 

St.  Catherine  Street 
Corner  of  Stanley  Street 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


IRo^al 
f  neutance  Company 

Litnited 

(Of  Xiverpool,  Ens.) 

Largest  and 
Wealthiest 
Fire  Office 
in  the  World 

ABSOLUTE    SECURITY 
LIFE    INSURANCE 

EXCEPTIONALLY    FAVORABLE    BENEFITS    TO    INSURERS 

SECURITY  TO   POLICY   HOLDERS  >s  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
Life  Office  in  the  World. 

STRICT  ECONOMY  in  management. 

THE  SAME   PROFITS  have  been  paid  to  policy-holders  for  the  past 
40  years 

Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  upon  addressing  the  Head  Office  for  Canada   or 
any  Agent,  of  the  Company. 


HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  CANADA 

Place  d'Armes,  Montreal. 

WM.  MACKAY,        -  ...  .  Manager 

J.  H.  LABELLE, Asst.    Manager 

GEO.  JACOBY,  ....  .  Fire  Superintendent 


A.  R.  HOWELL, Life    Superintendent 


ADVERTISEMENT? 


FIRST  BRITISH  FIRE  INSURANCE  OFFICE 
ESTABLISHED  IN  CANADA,  A.D.  J804. 


Phoenix  Assurance 

Company,     Limited. 


OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Capital  and  Assets  over  $20,000,000 


Losses  Paid  since  the  Establishment 
of  the  Company  Exceed 


$148,000,000 


^  DIRECTORS  (5F 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury 

F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  L.L.D. 

Joseph  William  Baxendale,  Esq. 

Walter  Bird,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Stuart  Pleydell  Bouverie 

Bristow  Bovill,  Esq. 

Ralph  Clutton,  Esq. 

Edgar  Lubbock,  Esq. 


Robert  Kirkman  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Joseph  Francis  Lescher,  Esq. 
Sir  Arthur  Charles  Lucas,  Bart. 
Admiral  Charles  Davis  Lucas,  V.C. 
The  Hon.  Edwin  Ponsonby 
The  Hon.  E.  B,  Portman 
Thomas  Douglas  Murray,  Esq. 
George  Gilbert  Treherne  -Treherne,  Esq. 


HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  CANADA 
1  00  St.  Francois  Xavier  St.       -        MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

PATERSON  &  SON,  Chief  Agents 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TORONTO. 


THE  ACCUMULATION 

Limited  Payment  Life  Policy 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

Confederation  Life  Association 

^\  unrntltCC  S      Insurance  protection   for  the  full  term 

of   life,   while  the    premiums   are  only 

payable  during  a  limited  period  of  10,  15,  20  or  35  years. 

This  policy  enables  the  insured  to  make  full  provision  for  the  present 
and  future  protection  of  his  family,  during  the  most  productive  period 
of  his  life. 

THE  POLICY 

Contains  no  Conditions. 
Is  Indisputable  after  One  Year. 

AND   GUARANTEES 

Extended  Insurance.  Cash  Value. 
Paid-up  Policy.  Cash  loans. 
Liberal  Instalment  Benefits. 


Literature  giving  full  information  as  to  the  above  or  any  of  th<-  Company's  plana 
of  insurance  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


President  : 
\V.   H.   BEATTY,    Esq. 

Vice-Presidents  : 
W.  D.  MATTHEWS,  Esq.        FREDK.  WYLD,  Esq. 

E.  B.  OSLER,  Esq.,  M.P.        D.  R.  WILKIE,  Esq.        S.  XORDHEIMER,  Esq. 

WM.  WHYTE,  Esq.  Hon.  JAS.  YOl  GEO.  MITCHELL,  Esq. 

A.  McLEAN  HOWARD,  Esq.  JNO.  MACDONALD,  Esq. 

W.  C.  MACDONALD, 

Secretary  and  Actuary. 
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Safety,  Speed,  Splendor 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO.'S  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMSHIPS. 


Empress 

of 
Britain 

J- 

Empress 

of, 
Ireland 


LESS  THAN  4  DAYS  AT  SEA,  and  2  Days  on  enclosed 
and  sheltered  waters. 


Tickets  and  information  at  all  Railway 
and  Steamship*Offices. 


GEO,  McL.  BROWN, 

Genera/  Passenger  Agent. 


Rooms    3,  4  &  5,    Board    of   Trade,    Montreal. 


A  Canadian    Education 


Is  incomplete    until   the  various   Provinces  have  been 
visited. 

Book  learning'  cannot  be  compared  to  a  personal 
knowledge  obtained  by  travel. 

Volumes  may  be  read  regarding  a  locality,  but  a 
two  days'  visit  will  leave  an  impression  upon  the  mem- 
ory that  time  cannot  efface. 

A  trip  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  across  Can- 
ada, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  is  a  de- 
lightful experience  and  a  valuable  Canadian  education 
combined. 

All  the  important  centres  in  Canada  reached  by  the 
splendid  service  of  the 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    CO. 

Windsor  Station,       Place  Vigor  Station,       129  St.  James  Street 

ROBERT    KERR,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  MONTREAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


.    tub    . 


sre£» 


IS    THE    MAIN    ARTERY    OF   TRAVEL 


BKTWBKN     THE 


East  /West 


Reaching  through  its  own  and  connecting  lines,  the  large 
centres  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


The  St.  Catharines  Well 

The  Famous  Mineral  Salt  Springs 

andThe   Welland    Inn 

Situated  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  n  miles  from  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  is  a  happy  combination  of  family 
hotel  and  sanitarium.  The  Welland  is  designed  for  a  resting  place  and 
possesses  all  the  essentials  at  moderate  cost.  MINERAL  SALT  WATER 
BATHS  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS,  Massage,  Electricity  and  Special  Tonic 
treatments  for  overworked  minds  and  bodies.  Write  to  Manager,  The 
Welland  Inn,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  for  illustrated  descriptive  matter,  and 
apply  to  Grand  Trunk  Agents  for  particulars  regarding  routes  and  rates. 


W.  E.  DAVIS, 
Pass.  Traffic  Man. 
Montreal 


G   T.  BELL, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 
Montreal 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE    DIRECT    ROUTE 
TO    THE 

Laurentians 
Shawinigan  Falls 
Quebec  and 

Glorious 

Lake  St.  John 


A   TYPICAL  SCENE   ON  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN 
QUEBEC   RAILWAY. 

FOR      PARTICULARS,      ETC.,     APPLY     TO 

GUY    TOMBS 

GENERAL      PASSENGER     AGENT 

MONTREAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


INVALIDS,  AND  THE  AGED 


Prepared  in  the  largest,  the  cleanest  and  the  best  equipped  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Every  detail  under  careful  supervision,  resulting  from  30  years  of  experience.  The  food  value  of  pure 
milk  made  available  in  powder  form,  with  a  proper  balance  of  cereal  nutriment  partially  pre-digested. 
A  dependable  nutriment  for  infants  and  weak  children.  An  invalid  food  of  marked  restorative 
powers  in  cases  of  Typhoid  Fever,  Tuberculosis,  Pneumonia,  Diphtheria  and  Gastro-enteric  diseases. 

OOUCX 
HORLICK'S  FOOD  CO.,  RACINE.  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

GILMOUR  BROS    &  CO  ,    ^jy*1;,"  25  St.    Peter  St.,    MONTREAL 


DOMINION    LINE 

ROYAL    MAIL   STEAMSHIPS. 

Montreal  and    Quebec    to    Liverpool. 

Sailing  every  Saturday  at  daylight. 

WEEKLY  SERVICE  IN  SUMMER—MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  to  LIVERPOOL. 
WINTER    SI  RYICE  — PORTLAND  to  LIVERPOOL. 

The  SS.  "CANADA"  and  SS.  'DOMINION"  have  very  fine  accommodation 
for  all  classes  of  passengers. 


TO   EUROPE  IN  COMFORT 


at 
moderate  rates. 


TO  CLERGYMEN.  SI  I  DIN  IS  and  others—  Spend  your  vacation  in  Europe. 

SS.  OTTAWA  (formcrlv  the  White  Star  Line  Steamer  Germanic), 
SS.  KENSINOTON,  SS.  SOUTH WARK. 

To  Liverpool,  $42.50  and  $45.00  To  London,  $45.00  and  $47.50 

according  to  steamer. 
These  steamers  carry  only  one  class  oi  cabin  passengers,  namely.  Second  Cabin,  to 
whom  will  be  given  the  accommodation  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  vessel.  This 
accommodation  includes  Promenade  Decks,  Smoke  Rooms,  Ladies'  Rooms,  etc., 
all  amidships,  and  meets  the  requirements  of  that  section  of  the  travelling  public, 
who,  while  wanting  the  best  the  steamer  affords,  do  not  care  to  pay  the  higher  rates 
demanded  for  such  in  the  ships  having  two  classes  of  cabins. 

For  all  information  apply  to  local  agents,  or  to 

DOMINION    LINE,   17  St.  Sacrament   St.,   Montreal. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SEE  THAT  THIS 

TRADE   MARK 

is  on  all  goods  you  buy 

HARNESS,    TRUNKS, 
BAGS,  Etc. 

Special  ^^r/wn^/i&^m/Ze%. 


^ BALMORAL  BLOCK 


Discount       Notre  Dame  St  West.  MoNTREAL.caa 


OGILVY' 

.   Cor.  St.  Catherine  and  Mountain  Streets 

Are   making  a  special  feature  of 

MEN'S     FURNISHINGS 

Importing  the  latest  novelties  with  particular  care 
The  Well  Dressed  College  Man  who  insists  on   the  best  is 
assured  a  decided  treat. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  LOW  PRICES  IS  A  CONSIDERATION 

SMOKING     JACKETS 

DRESSING  GOWNS 

NEW  WINTER  VESTS  (London  Design) 
ENGLISH  GLOVES 

IMPORTED  TIES 

UMBRELLAS 

YOUR     PATRONAGE     IS     SOLICITED 


ADVERTISKMKXTS 


STEEL  VAULT    FITTINGS 


1 

l 

1 

if*  - 

M«       J 

i 

•^RHBiMHI 

A  corner  of  Steel  Vault  in  our 
Head  Office,  Toronto. 


WE  make  all  kinds  of  Filing  I><' 
Shelving,   DepoiH    Boxee,   Storage 
Cases   and     l>ra\vet>     in     Stool    for 
o<iuipping  Vaults. 

\'-(i,  completely  finished  Steel  Cases  for 
Private  Office*,  Lecture  Rooms  A  Museums. 
Many  large  Colleges  now  use  Steel  Cases  for 
Storing  Instruments,  and  Steel  Shelving  in 
their  Libra- 

Steel  cannot  burn.  Is  Sanitary  and  Per- 
manent.      Ask  for  Catalog. 


the'Opfice 


MAKJET/fS    OF 


.Limited 


t/i/mg  srsrf/fs 


259  St.  James  St.,      MONTREAL 


Halifax,    Ottawa,    Toronto,    Hamilton, 
Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Reglna.  Vancouver 


Factories      NEWMARKET. 


Why  do  Estates  so  frequently  shrink  in  value  when 
administered  by  private  Executors  and  Trustees? 

*       Because  the   private  executor  or    trustee  ha*   his  own   business  to  look   after,  and  naturally   gives  it 
his  first  and  best  attention. 

A  TRUST.  COMPANY  exists  to  look  after  Estates  and  Trusts  and  that  is  its  principal 
business. 

a,      Because  a  private  executor  or  trustee  may  be  absent  at  an  important  time,  on  business  or  pleasure, 
or  his  illness  or  death  may  cause  delay,  proving  costly. 

A  TRUST  COMPANY  is  a  permanent  institution,  always  present  and  available  through 
its  officers,  and  no  matter  how  long  the  term  of  trusteeship,  continuous  service  is  given  to 
the  end. 

3.  Because  a  private  executor  or  trustee  is  often  inexperienced  ;  in  fact,  an  amateur  in  the  business, 

and  learns  only  through  experience  and  frequently  loss  to  the  estate. 

A  TRUST  COMPANY  has  expert  knowledge  and  its  administration  of  an  estate  is  guided 
by  capable  men  trained  in  the  management  of  estates  and  trusts. 

4.  Because  there  may  not  be  sufficient  cash   to  pay   liabilities  and  valuable  securities  or  property   have 

therefore  to  be  sold  at  sacrifice. 

A  TRUST   COMPANY  nurses  an  estate  and   advances   the  cash  necessary   to  liquidate 
liabilities  pending  the  gradual  realization  of  assets  at  best  prices. 
g.      Because  for   family   reasons  or   feelings  of  sentiment,  private  executors  and   trustees  arc   not   held 
responsible  for  loss  made  through  ignorance,  ncnlsd  or  fraud. 

A  TRUST  COMPANY  is  financially  responsible  and  would    have  to  account  and  com- 
pensate for  any  loss  made  through  faulty  administration. 
EXECUTORS     OR     TRUSTEES  desiring  to  be   rmllevmd  of  thm  burden  or  management 
of  estates  air  invited  to  consult  with  and  employ  the  services  of  the 

NATIONAL    TRUST    CO.,    LTD., 

Capital  and  Reserve,  $1,500,000 
National  Trust  Building,  153  St.  James  St.,  MONTREAL. 

A.   a    ROSS.    Manager. 
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• 

W.  Scott  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED    1859 

^®i§r 

Paintings   and  Water   Colors 

Of  the  British,  French  and  Dutch  Schools. 

(Galleries  open  to  the  Public) 

Oriental    Rugs 

Fine   Turkey  and  Persian  Carpets  and  Antique  Rugs. 

Framing  and  Gilding 

The  Finest  of  Gold  Frames  are  made  on  our  premises,  and 

we  import  a  large  number  of  the  best  class  of  American 

Fancy  Wood   Frames.     Our  Staff   of   gilders 

is  the   most    experienced    in    Canada. 

Objects  of   Art 

Tiffany  Glass,  Delft  and  Persian  Blue,  Tapestries,  Curtains, 
Mahogany  and  other  Artistic  and  Interesting  Articles. 

99  Notre  Dame  Street  West. 

MONTREAL 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Ross  Realty  Co.,  Limited 


® 


REAL  ESTATE 
INSURANCE 
MORTGAGE   LOANS 


BUILDING  LOTS  A  SPECIALTY 


;io   CASH  SECURES  ANY  LOT  AT  WINDSOR  PARK, 
NEAR  WESTMOUNT. 


SUN    LIFE   BUILDING  ANNEX 

30  St.  John  St..  Montreal. 


MACHINIST  TOOLS 


These  tools  em- 
body the  best 
and  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  in 
tool  making. 

WE  HAVE  THE   TOOLS  ' 
A     MECHANIC     NEEDS 

Each  tool  is  intelligently  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed 
If  your  dealer  docs  not  have  the  tools  you  require  refer  him  to  us 

Frothingham  &  Workman,  Limited 

Montreal  WHOLESALE   HARDWARE         Canada 


N?37 
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PURE       lADQEjS^WOOL 

Specials  for  College  Men. 


JAEGER 


Golf  Collar. 

There  is  no  clothing  more  comfortable,  health- 
ful, durable  and  more  economical  in  the  end 
than  "Jaeger"    Pure  "Wool. 

Dressing  Gowns,  Fancy  Waistcoats,  Slip- 
pers, Socks,  Sweaters,  Negligee  Shirts,  for 
Golfing  and  other  outdoor  sports  ;  Sleeping 
Bags  for  Camping,  etc. 

Day  Shirt,  well  cut  Every  Student  should  have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

&  well   made. 

r»D      TAcr^CD    rr\       I'm       316st,  Catherine  st.  w..  Montreal 
UK.    JArL,L»JiK    L^vj.,   JL  1  JJ . ,    286  portage  avenue,  Winnipeg 


THE 
JOB  PRINTING  and  BINDING  DEPARTMENTS 

of  the 

Gazette  Printing  Company 


LIMITED 


ARE  THE   MOST  EXTENSIVE 
AND  COMPLETE  IN  CANADA 


Special  Facilities  for  fine  Letterpress  Printing  and  Binding 


WRITE      FOR      ESTIMATES 


Gazette  Building,  38  St*  Antoine  St.,  Montreal 


RICHARD  WHITE, 

President. 


SMEATON  WHITE, 

Manager. 


ADVERTISEMENTS* 


The   Hughes,   Owens,  Co.    Ltd., 

237      NOTRE      DAME      STREET      WEST. 

Headquarters   for   Hathematical    and    Surveying   Instruments  and    all 
Drawing   and  Artists'  Haterials. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH     BLACKMORE    &    DENNISON 

PATENT   SOLICITORS   AND    EXPERTS 

Liverpool  and  London  and  (HobejBld'g,  MONTREAL,  Can.    also    Toronto.    Ottawa,    Winnipeg    and    Washington 
,     _,.  ~  r»  ,,  OUR    BOOK    ON    PATENTS.    SENT 

"The  Prospective  Patentee,"  on  request. 


Samuel   Fisher, 


ESTABLISHED   1882. 


pipe  jfittings,  Waives,  ZooIb  anb  Supplies 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water  Engineering. 

57  ST.  SULPICE    STREET.      MONTREAL. 


Lyman,   Sons  &    Co. 

Chemical  and  Assay  Apparatus 

Becker's  Balances  &  Weights 

Bohemian  Glassware 

C.  P.  Chemicals 

Morgan's  Crucibles,  Muffles,  Etc 

EVERYTHING     FOR     THE      ASSAYER, 
CHEfTIST     &     niNER. 

Surgical  and  Hospital  Supplies 

Leitz's  Microscopes  and  Accessories 

Arnold  Sterilizers 

Instrument  Cases 

Hicks's  Clinical  Thermometers 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PHYSICIAN, 
SURGEON  AND  STUDENT. 

Write  for  our  quotation*. 

380-386  St.  Paul  St 

MONTREAL 


ADVEKTISEMENTS 


"THE  DAISY" 

IMPROVED 


HOT  WATER  HEATER. 


Get  the  Best 

It  costs  no  more. 

EVERY  BOILER   GUARANTEED. 

ECONOMICAL. 

Sales  exceed  all  others. 

0<=Z>0 

WARDEN  KING,  ltd. 

MONTREAL. 


RENT  CgL  STEVENSON 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Physicians'  and  Hospital  Supplies, 
Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Products. 


63  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 


Montreal. 


ESTABLISHED   1875 


Montreal  Stencil  Works 

(S.  A.  FERNEYHOUQH  &  CO.) 
Manufacturers  of 

STBJNCIIvS,    STEBL  and    BRASS    jSOrAJMTPtS, 

NOTARIAL  AND   CORPORATION   SEALS, 

WAX  SEALS,  BURNING  BRANDS,  BADGES, 

BAQOAGE  CHECKS,  etc.,  etc. 

RUBBER  STAMPS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Si»l  =  i»i>;5    JMoGill    Street, 


Montreal^ 
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C.  R.  CORNEIL, 

HigH-Class  Commercial 
and    Insurance     Printer. 


156  Craig  Street  West. 


Sp'hitiuurrs 

%U:uih   Mook  iflaltrrs 

and  printer* 


lo\o°)o\c 


foXcV°Xa 


/fcorton,  [Phillips  &  Co. 


"/SaoO 


vSCo  °iS<o 


115-117 

KuJrr   Cinif   #lrrrf,  3Ur*J 

ifluntrrnl 


RENAUD,    KING 
&   PATTERSON 

Furniture,  Rugs 
and    Draperies 

Cor.  of  Guyand  St.  Catherine  Sts. 


Made  In  Canada 5^~i 

0ur£$ 

GINGER  ALE 

Is  -All  Right" 

GOLD  MEDALS— Paris,    Ottawa,   Montreal 

Charles  Gurd  &  Co. 

MONTREAL. 


TEES  &  CO 


Manufacturer!  of.. 

Flat  Top 
Standing 
Roll  Top 
School 


DESKS 


300  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 


Tel.   Main   327 


D.  Drysdale 

Builders'  Supplies, 
Hardware, 
Mechanics'  Tools,  etc. 

159  Craig  St.  West. 


TEL,  MAIN   169 


A  JJ  V  JliKT  1 »  U  M  &  A  TS 


advertisements 


WM.   ST.    PIERRE 

LADIES'     and    TAIi   OK 
GENTLEMEN'S     lr%ll_WI\ 

41  &  43  UNION  AVENUE 


SPECIALITIES 


Sole  Agent  for  Canada ■:  Fox's  Spiral  and  Spat  Putt 
Sole    Agent    for    Montreal  :     Aquascutum    rain- proof 
cloths,    and     also    Stohwasser    and    Winters     license 
leathers  leggings  for  polo'and  riding 

GENTLEMEN'S     BUSINESS  SUITS  from   $aO  op. 
Special   Discount    of    IO°,  to   McGill    Students. 


Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Co. 


Limited. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


^    Otis  Standard     .+> 
ELEVATORS 

HEAD  OFFICES: 

Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto 

Montreal  Office,  and  Machine  Shop  -  423    St.    James    Street. 

Winnipeg  Offices         -         -        Canada  Life  Building. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WARDROBE    REPAIR    CONCER  N 

47  BEAVER  HAJVI,  HII,I,.  Tel.  XTp  2501 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS:  $5.00  keeps  your  clothes  in  good  order  for  six  months. 

FRENCH  CLEANING,  DYEING  and  REPAIRING  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Lafleur,  Macdougall  &  Macfarlane 

ADVOCATES, 
BARRISTERS,    &c. 

Euaene  L.fleur.  K.C.      Gordon  W.  M.cdouf.ll.  K.C.        Cab,e  Address   "FLEURAL."  m**!mHHV9*  a  T 

Uwrence  M»cf«ri«ne.    Ch.rle.  A.  Pope.  New  York  Life  Building,         MONTREAL 

ESTABLISHED    1857 

GEORGE     RCXBEHTTS* 

BUILDER   AND  CONTRACTOR. 
FINE  INTERIOR  FIMISH  Ji  SPECIALTY. 

^O    LAQAUCHETIERB    STREET   WEST, 

MONTREAL. 


CHE 


CANADA 
PAINT  COY 

OIL  CRUSHERS     -      LEAD  GRINDERS 

COLOR    MANUFACTURERS 

VARNISH    MAKERS 


Ltd. 


First  Hands  for  Colors,  Paints  and  Varnishes 

The  Canada  Paint  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL,  TORONTO,  WINNIPEG 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Phono  Main  1665 


D.   NICHOLSON   &  CO. 

(/.    Smith,  Proprietor) 

GENERAL    ROOFERS. 

METAI,  : 


ROOFING  : 

Copper,  Galvanized,  Canada 
Plate,  Felt  &  Gravel,  Cement, 
Slate 


Skylights,  Cornices,  Flashings, 
Gutters,  Pipes,  &c. 

679     ST.    PAUL     STREET,     MONTREAL 

(OPPOSITE    HAY    MARKET.) 


ALUMINO  -THERMIC 


PROCESS  OF  PRODUCING 

LIQUID    STEEL 

"Anti-Piping"       "TITAN " 

For  Steel  Ingots.  For  Foundry  Work. 

"NOVO"  Air  Hardening'  Steel 

Twist  Drills,  Milling  Cutter  Blanks.  High  Speed  and  Durability. 


"THERMIT" 

For  Repair  Work,  Welding  of  Street 
Rails,  Shafting  and  Machinery 


Sot* 
fo 


%1'nlV.  WILLIAM     ABBOTT. 


334  St.   James   Street, 
Montreal. 


DEPOSIT    YOUR    SAVINGS    WITH 

The  Montreal  City  &  District  Savings  Bank. 

ESTABLISHED    IN    16-46. 
THH?     OXLY     ll.WK     incorporated  under  the  Savings  Bank  Act  doing  business 

in  the  City  of  Montreal. 
Its   Charter    (different   fcom   that   of   all  other   Banks)  is  so  framed  as   to  ensure  every 
possible  protection  to  Depositor^ 

DIRECTORS 

Hon-  J    Aid.  Ouimet,    President ;    Michael  Burke,    Vice-President :    Hon    Robt  MacKay.    E-  Markland  Molson 
R  Bolton,  G   N.  Moncel.  Robert  Archer,  M  Nowlan  De  Lisle,  Hon.  R   Dandurand,  Hon.  C  J.  Doherty 
Every  courtesy  will  be  shown  to  you,  whether  your  account  be  large  or  small. 

A.   P.   LESPERANCE,   Manager. 


Gtorge  Hyde.  C.A.     Preble  Macintwh.  C.A.    J.  Reid  Hyde 

mBGINTOSH  &  HYDE 

(Established  iS;5) 

CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 

157    St.    James    St. 
nONTREAL. 


F.  W.  EVANS 


C.  R.  G.  JOHNSON 


BELL   TEL  MAIN  771 


EVANS  &  JOHNSON 

INSURANCE  LOANSONREAL 


AGENTS,   BROKERS      * 


ESTATE 


83  NOTRE  DAN^E  ST.  WEST. 
CORNER  ST.  FRANCOIS  XAVIER  ST. 
MONTREAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WESTON 

[J  Standard  Portable  Direct -Reading 


Voltmeters 


and 


Ammeters 


For 


Alternating  and  Direct 
Current    Circuits 


A.C.&D.C.PortabeVoltrreter,Modeli8 

The  Only  Standard  Portable  Instruments  of  the  type  deserving  th's  name. 

Millivoltmeters, 
Volta  m  meters, 
Millammeters, 
Portable  Galvanometers, 
Ground  Detectors  and 
Circuit  Testers. 

Weston  Standard  Voltmeter,  Model  I 

Our  Portable  Instruments  are  recognized  as  the  Standard  the  world  over.     Oar 

Laboratory  and  Station  Voltmeters  and  Ammeters  are  unsurpassed  in 

point  of  extreme  accuracy  and  lowest  consumption  of  energy. 

Send   for   Catalogue   of   Portoole  instruments 


Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company 


MAIN  OFFICE  and   WORKS 


Waverly  Park, 


NEWARK,  N.J. 


LONDON   BRANCH-Audrey  House,  Ely  Place,  Holborn.  PARIS,  France-E.H.  Cadot,  12  Rue  St.  Georges 
BERLIN — European  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Co.,  88  Ritterstrasse. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


LL 


A  New  Fireproof  Hotel  at 

5th  Ave.  and  27th  St.,        -        NEW  YORK. 

100  Rooms,  with  bath,    $2.00  per  day.  50   Rooms,    with    bath,    $3.00  per  day. 

100  Rooms,  with  bath,    $2.50  per  day.  Parlor.  Bedroom,    bath,    $5.00  per  day. 

ONE  BLOCK  FROM  MADISON  SQ.  GARDEN. 

ONE  BLOCK  FROM  BROADWAY  FRANK     A      RRORST     Prnnrifrnr 

THREE  BLOCKS  FROM  FLATIRON  BUILDING.  ri\/\lNIV    /A.    DZKKJDO  1  ,    rropneiOr 

Brown,  Montgomery  &  McMichael 

Advocates,  Barristers,  &c. 

AIL     .  D        vn  London  and  Lancashire  Life  Building, 

Albert  J.  Brown,  K..C 

££T,£U  i«4  St.  James  Street, 

Robert  C.  McMichael  TWrWTD^AT 

D.  James  Angus  TEL.  MAIN  4*-  JM-UJN  lKl^Aiy 


If  you  are  not  on  our  Subscription 
List,  -we  -would  liKe  to  include  your 
name,  and  possibly  you  could  sug- 
gest a  few  friends 

ADDRESS    THE 

Business    Manager,    University   Magazine, 

472  ST.  CATHERINE  ST.  WEST.  MONTREAL 


Issued    Quarterly.    $1.00    per    annum. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FasHion-Craft 

a 

Clothes 

ARE  MADE  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  LOOK  FOR  BETTER 
THINGS    IN    DRESS. 

THree  Stores  in  Montreal. 


SMITH,      MARKEY, 
&  SKINNER 

A DVO  C A  T  E  S 
Metropolitan    Building 

MONTREAL 


JOHN  FAIR 


J.  ALEX.  CAMERON 


Fair  &  Camsrorj 

NOTARIES 

Royal  Insuranca  Building 


Place  d'Armes 


MONTREAL 


FLEET,   FALCONER, 
WILLIAMS  &  BOVEY 

C.  J.  FLEET,  K.C.         A.  FALCONER,  K.C. 
H.  S.  WILLIAMS.      W.  BOVEY. 

ADVOCATES 


157  St.  James  Street, 


Montreal 


Greenshields 
&  Greenshields 

ADVOCATES 

86  Notre  Dame  St.   West, 
MONTREAL 

J,  N.   Greenshields,  K.C.  R.  A.  E.  Greenshields,  K.C 

Errol  Languedoc,    B.C.L.         C.   G.   Greenshields. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HEADQUARTERS     FOR     ALL 

Text  Books,  &c 

USED     IN    THE    COLLEGES 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Medical 
Works  from  all  Publishers. 
Orders  by  Mail  receive  special 
attention 


E.    M, 

NEW     STORE: 


RENOUiF.    LIMITED 

472  St.  Catherine  Street  West. 

MONTREAL. 


Worthington 


THREE : FOUR- 
INCH    : STAGE 


Turbine  Pump 


The  JoHn  McDoug'all  Caledonian  WorKs  Co.  Limited 
Builders  for  Canada         xx         xi         ix         MONTrVElAL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The 

St.  Lawrence 
Sporting  Goods 
Company,  Ltd. 


102  NOTRE  DAMEJST.  WEST, 

MONTREAL. 


UTJ-LrUTJ-LTLrU 


Guns,    Ammunition, 
Revolvers* 


u-LTLanj-Lnj-Lr 


TOBOGGANS, 
SNOWSHOBS, 
SKIES,  a  Specialty 

uxnj\nsuuTj 

All1  classes  of 

Sporting   Goods 

of  the  very 

BEST    QUALITY. 

\ru-u\nsuuu 


A  Special 


allowed  off  all 


Discount  of  1^    p.v*.    goods  to  Students 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Colonial  House 

MONTREAL 

The    ground     floor   of     the    Colonial    House 
Annex  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  display  of 
Men's  Goods,  and  the  stocks  in  the  different  de- 
partments are  all  fresh  and  in  the  newest  styles 

Men's  Tailoring,    Boys'    and    Youths'    Ready- 
made    Clothing,   Boots  and    Shoes,  Umbrellas 
and    Walking    Sticks,  Hats  and  Caps,  Shirts, 
Collars,     Cuffs,     Neck  -  wear,    Underwear, 
Ivinks,    Studs,  &c,    Trunks    and    Valises. 

Sporting  Goods    Department 
on  Gallery,  which  young  men 
are   invited   to   inspect      ::      :: 

Football,    lacrosse,    Baseball,    Golf,    Tennis, 
Boxing,    Exercising  and   Fishing   Requisites 

Automobiles  and  Motor  Cars. 

H 

enry  Morgan  &  G 

MONTREAL 

0., 

AJJ  V  Ji.it  TISJi.  Mil,  IN  TS 


(registered) 


Stylish,  and  Reliable  Furs 


^  It  has  been  said  that  no  one  can  define 
style,  but  that  everyone  can  recognize  it 
wherever  it  is  seen. 

^  Apply  this  to  our  Ladies'  Fur  and  Fur- 
lined  Garments,  and  you  have  the  best 
description  that  can  be  given  of  our  goods. 


'  We  Make  Everything  we 
Se/1,  and  Guarantee 
Everything  we  Make  " 


ft  n| 


tjf  We  specialize  on  Fur  and    Fur-lined 

Garments   of   all   kinds   for    Men   and 

Women.      To  those  in   a  position  to 

visit  our  Fur  Showrooms  we  extend  a 

cordial  invitation  to  come  and  inspect 

our  goods  and  make  comparisons. 

^  To  out-of-town  customers  we  shall   be  glad  to  mail  free  on  request 

our  new  Fur  Catalogue  "Kn,  containing  over  100  illustrations  of  the 

styles  we  make  and  sell. 


ft 


It  Pays  to  Pay  for  Quality 


J.W.  T.    FAIRWEATHER   &    CO. 

84-86  Yong'e  Street     —    TORONTO 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


"  Undoubtedly  the  most  important  Book  of  the  present  generation." 

"The   Letters   of  Queen    Victoria" 

In   3   Vols.     Bound  In   Cloth. 

Send  for  Circulars  regarding  the  First  English  Edition. 


Agent  for  Mr.  Murray  in  Canada* 

THE     CAMBRIDGE     CORPORATION,     LTD., 

MONTREAL. 

Simplicity!    Strength!    Reliability! 

Are  the  Qualities  that  have  placed  the 

Smith  Premier  Typewriter 

in  advance  of  all  others 

W.  M.  HALL  &  CO.,  Dealers 

aai  Notre  Dame  Street  West,        -  -        MONTREAL 


BABGOCK  &  WILCOX.  LTD. 


R  AT  E  tM  T 


Water-Tube  Boilers  and  Superheaters 


Over  6.000.000  H.P.  in  use. 


Heaters,  Stokers, 

Shaking  Grates, 

Purifiers,  Pumps, 

Piping, 

Coal  Conveyors, 

Electric    Cranes. 

Complete 

Power  Plants  Designed 

and  Installed 


a.    a   w."    aotLt*   fittco  with   •um«i»-i> 


THIC    STANDARD    BOILER    OF  THE    WORLD 

hc.d  omef  mi  c«nao«   New  York  Life  Building.  MONTREAL 

aa*NCM  omct:  Traders  Bank  Building,  Toronto 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOOKS        *?       Ideal  Gifts 


Day5  Off 

By 
Henry  Van  Dyke 


1  Little  Rivers " 
set  the  pace  •  • 
"  Days  Off  "  is 
an  admirable 
comparison  to 
that  delightful 
book. 


Illustrated  in  colors 
$1.50 


Che  (Ueavers 


BY 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker 


'«  In  this  Novel  Sir  Gilbert 
has  eclipsed  all  his  pre- 
vious efforts." 

—  Winnipeg  Telegram. 


ClotK  Illustrated,  $1.50 

# 


poems 


By 
Chas.  G,D.  Roberts 


New  complete 
Editon  .... 
Including  for  the  first 
time  the  Poems  hi- 
therto published  se- 
parately in 

■  The  Book  of  the 
Rose." 


Cloth    net 
$2.00 


COPP  CLARK   CO.,     Limited 

PUBLISHERS  :  TORONTO 


OXFORD    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 

(Canadian  Branch) 

Oxford  Higher  French  Series,    edited  by  Leon  delbos 

The  notes  are  leas  elementary  and,  it  is  hoped,  brighter  and  more  interesting  than  is  usual. 

De  PAIIemagne,  by  Madame  de  Stael.     Edited  by  H.W.  Eve.     85c. 

Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  by  Victor  Hugo.     Edited  by  Leon  Delbos.     $1. 15. 

Trols  Grotesques,  by  Gautier.     Edited  by  H.  J.  Chaytor.     70c. 

Memoires  de  Madame  de  Campan.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Bradry.    85c. 

Salammbo,  by  Flaubert.     Edited  by  E.  Lauvriere.     $1.15. 

Jocelyn,  by  Lamartine.     Edited  by  E.  Legouis.     $1.00. 

Racine  et  Shakespeare,  by  Stendhal.     Editad  by  L.  Delbos.     $1.00. 

De  Musset's  Poesies  Choisies.     Edited  by  C.  E.  Delbos.     70c. 

Lettres  Parisiennes,  by  Madame  de  Girardin.     Edited  by  F.de  Baudiss.    85c. 

Hernani,  by  Victor  Hugo.     Edited  by  C.  Kemshead.     70c. 

Pierrette,  by  Balzac.     Edited  by  T.  de  Selincourt.     85c. 

VOLUMES  IN  THE  PRESS. 
Les  Journees  de  Juin,  by  Stern.     Edited  by  C.  N.  Nagel. 
Eugenie  Qrandet,  by  Balzac.     Edited  by  H.  E.  Berthon. 
Sainte-Beuve's  Essays.     Selection,  edited  by  D.  L.  Savory. 
La  Mer,  by  Michelet.     Edited  by  W.  Robertson. 

AT    YOUR    BOOKSELLERS 

Catalogue  of  Clarendon  Press  Books  will  be  sent  on  request. 

HENRY  FROWDE,    25  Richmond  st.  west,      Toronto 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Three  Books  you  should  have 

"English  Synonyms,  Autonyms  and 
Prepositions." 

By  JAMES  C.   FERRALD.  L.H.D. 
More  than  7,500  Classified  and  discriminated  synonyms.     Price,  $1.50  postpaid. 


"A  Desk  Book  of  Errors  in   English." 

My   FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  F.S.A. 
Price  postpaid,  83c. 


"  How  to  Speak  in  Public." 

By  GRENVILLE  KLEISER. 

Price  Postpaid,  $1.40 


A 


The   Cambridge    Corporation,  Limited, 

472  St.  Catherine  St.  West, 
MONTREAL. 


USE  THIS  ORDER  FORM. 

TUnivcvsity  /Iftaga3tne 

BUSINESS     DEPARTMENT 

472    St.  Catherine  Street  West, 

MONTREAL. 

ANDREW  MACPHAIL,  Editor. 

Editorial  Committcc: 
C.  W.   COLBY,    M.A.,  Ph.  D.  8.   B.   LE ACOCK,    Ph.  D.  W.   PETER80N,   C.M.O.,  LL.O. 

JOHN  COX,    M.A.  R.   E.    MACNAGHTEN,   B.A.  A.    E.  TAYLOR,  M.A. 

J.    W.    CUNLIFFt,    M.A.,    Lit     D.  JOHN   McCRAE,  MB.  F.  P.  WALTON,  LL.D- 

FAYETTE  BROWN,  B.  Ph.,  LL.B.  C.    W-  DAVIS 


Please  enter  my    name  as  o  subscriber  to   the   THntY>er8tt$    /»aga.,iUC, 
Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  year.      To  begin  <with  Number. 

Signature 

cAddress 

Totun  


ADVERTISEMENTS 


In  Search  of  the  Western  Sea 

By  Lawrence  J.  Burpee.     With  large  coloured 

map  and  numerous  illustrations.     Demy  8vo. . . .  Net    $5  .00. 

Mr.  Burpee's  volume,  "In  search  of  the  Western  Sea,"  deals  with  some  of  the  most 
exciting-  and  most  romantic  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  exploration  of  North  America. 
Mr.  Burpee  is  librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Ottawa,  and  has  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining'  access  to  original  documents,  the  information  contained  in  which 
has  never  before  been  published.  For  long  after  it  was  discovered  that  the  North-West 
Passage  could  never  be  made  available  as  a  route  to  the  Pacific  and  to  Eastern  Asia, 
the  belief  was  entertained  that  it  might  be  possible  by  means  of  the  great  waterways 
and  great  lakes  which  cover  Canada  and  the  North  United  States  to  obtain  a  passage 
into  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  search  for  this  passage  with  which  Mr.  Burpee's  volume  is 
largely  concerned,  but  in  connection  with  that,  he  covers  much  other  ground  dealing 
with  the  exploration  of  the  great  rivers  running  into  the  Arctic  Basin  on  the  one  hand 
and  into  the  Pacific  on  the  other  ;  so  that  the  volume  is  really  an  adequate,  interesting, 
and  trustworthy  history  of  the  exploration  of  the  whole  of  Western  Canada  and  the 
Northern  United  States.  It  is  in  this  respect  a  companion  to  Dr.  Dawson's  volume  on 
"  The  Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.''  Besides  a  complete  large  map  by  Bartholomew  of 
Central  and  Western  Canada,  it  contains  reproductions  of  various  old  contemporary 
maps  and  is  profusely  furnished  with  illustrations,  many  of  them  from  contemporary 
records,  while  others  are  from  photographs  taken  for  the  purpose.  The  volume  will  be 
found  one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  exploration  that  has  been  published  for 
many  years. 


New  Canada  and  the  New  Canadians. 

By  Howard  A.  Kennedy.  %      Preface  by  Lord 
Strathcona.     With  Colored  and  other  illustrations  $1.25 

Select  Speeches  and  Despatches 

Relating  to  Canadian  Constitutional  History 

By  Egerton  and  Grant Net   $2  .50. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


The  Musson  Book  Co.,  Ltd., 

TORONTO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PROF.  MOULTON'S  MODERN  READ- 
ERS' BIBLE  in  one  Vol.  of  1733 
pages.  Contains  all  the  notes  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  original 
edition. 

Serviceable  cloth  binding $2.00 

Flexible   Turkey  morocco $5.00 

KIPLING'S  "THE  BRUSHWOOD  BOY." 

A  companion  book  to  "  They." 
Illustrated  in  colour,  each $1 .50 

"THE  GENTLEST  ART."  An  episto- 
lary anthology  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Author  of  "  A  Wanderer  in  Holland," 
"  Listener's  Lure,"  etc $1 .25 

"  NEW  CREATIONS  IN  PLANT  LIFE." 
A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Harwood's 
description  of  the  work  of  Luther 
Butbank $1.75 

"THE      MAN-EATERS      OF      TSAVO." 

Col.  Patterson's  exciting  record  of 
lion  hunting  in  Uganda.  Fully  illus- 
trated  I,  $2. 50 

"HIGHWAYS  and  BYWAYS  INikKENT." 

Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson  $1.75 
(-end  for  circular  of  series.) 

HARDY'S     COMPLETE     WORKS     in   a 

j£j  pocket  edition.  Bound  in  limp 
leather — very  attractive.  18  Vols. 
Each [$1.00 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  TENNYSON  in 

gjj  5  Vols.  Bound  in  limp,  green  leather. 
Complete  in  box (  $5 .  00 

"  PEEPS  AT  MANY  LANDS."     Six  Vols. 

Each 60  < ■■ 

.  India,  Italy,  Holland, 
.1  ai'an,  Scotland.  Each  has  12 
illustrations  in  colour  and  the  text 
espcially  written  to  interest  young 
people.     Very  dainty  presents. 


BIOGRAPHIES  at  attractive  prices— 

M.'Ui.ky'sGladstom:.  2 Vols.  $3.50 
Randolph  Churchill.     By  his  son. 

1  Vol $2.50 

John  \.\  BLi  n's  I  »i  \i.v.  Edited  by 
Austin  DobsoD.  3  Vols,  .  .  $10  00 
Life  of  Tennyson.    By  bis  son  $2  00 

"  CANADA."  By  Wilfred  Campbell,  with 
75  illustrations  in  colour  by  T.  Mower 
Martin.    A  magnificent  book  and  an 

[deal  present $6.00 

\  prospectus  in  colour  sent  for  asking. 

BOOKS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOUR. 

Very    beautiful    gift    books    ranging 

from    $1.50    to $6.00 

A  prospectus  sent  for  the  asking. 

NEW  FICTION  WORTH  READIVi 
Illustrated 

RED   COAT  CAPTAIN.     By  Alfred  Olli- 

vant $1.26 


ARETHUSA.     Hv    F. 


Marion    Crawford 


VIDA.       By  B.    K.  Crockett  >1    l>;, 

AN     ANGEL     OF     FORGIVENESS.     By 
Rosa   N.   Carev $  1   25 


THE   CRUCIBLE. 
COMRADE    JOHN. 


By  Mark    l.ee   l.utlier 

- 


Mv  Merwin  Webster 


THE      LOVES      OF      PELLEAS      AND 
ETARRE.     By  Zona  Gale.         II  BO 

THE     LITTLE     CITY     OF     HOPE.     By 

V.  Marion  Crawford  £1  2n 

(A  beautiful  and  unusual  Christmas  story.  | 

Specially  printed  in    two    colours,    in 
illuminated  covers  and  enclosed  in 
a  ted  box  for  presentation. 


If  any  of  the  above  arc  not  at  your  booksellers,  the  publishers 
will  send  them  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


The    MACMILLAN    COMPANY    of    Canada,    Ltd.,    Toronto 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RUDYARD    KIPLING'S    WORKS    IN    A    NEW  EDITION.     Each...: $1.50 

The  prose  works  of  Mr.  Kipling  are  being  issued  in  a  thin  paper  pocket  edition,  bound 
in  scarlet  leather  with  all  giit  edges.  The  type  is  of  a  large  open  face  character  and  many 
of  the  volumes  are  illustrated,  and  all  are  just  .the  right  thing  for  Christmas  presents. 
They  are  issued  fortnightly  until  all  18  are  published.  Eight  will  be  ready  by  Christmas 
in  the  following  order  — 


PLAIN     TALES     FROM 

56th  Thousand. 


THE     HILLS. 


LIFE'S  HANDICAP— Being  Stories  of 
Mine  Own  People.     46th  Thousand. 

MANY    INVENTIONS.      43rd   Thousand. 

THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED.  53rd 
Thousand.  Rewritten  and  consider- 
ably enlarged. 

WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE,  and  other 
Stories.     23rd  Thousand. 

SOLDIERS  THREE,  and  other  Stories. 
27th  Thousand. 

CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS.  A  Story  of 
the  Grand  Banks.  32nd  Thousand. 
Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Taber. 

THE  JUNGLE  BOOK.  73rd  Thousand. 
With  illustrations  by  J.  L.  Kipling, 
W.  H.  Drake,  and  P.  Frenzeny. 

THE     DAY'S     WORK.     64th  Thousand. 


THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK.  49th 
Thousand.  With  illustrations  by  J. 
Lockwood  Kipling. 

STALKY  &  CO.     40th  Thousand. 

FROM  SEA  TO  SEA.  Letters  of. Travel 
In  2  Vols.     18th  Thousand. 

THE  NAULAHKA.  A  Story  of  West  and 
East.  16th  Thousand.  By  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier. 

KIM.  68th  Thousand.  With  illustra- 
tions by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling. 

JUST  SO  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  49th  Thousand.  With 
illustrations  by  the  Author. 

TRAFFICS    AND    DISCOVERIES.     33rd 

Thousand. 

PUCK   OF   POOK'S   HILL.      30th  Thou- 
sand.    Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
Sold  separately  at  $1.50  per  volume. 

If  not  at  your  booksellers,  send  the  price 
to  the  publishers. 


Uniform  with  this  edition  of  Kipling,  printed  on  thin  paper,  bound  in  cloth, 
each  75  cents,  limp  leather,  each  $1.00.     Hardy — 18  Volumes.     Scott — 25  Volumes. 

Other  special  editions  on  thin  paper,  illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson,  Caldecott, 
Brock,  etc.,  Cloth,  75  cents.     Leather  $1.00. 


By  Jane  Austen  : 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Emma. 

Mansfield  Park. 

Northanger  Abbey  and  Persuasion. 
Days  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
Coridon's  Song  ai.d  Other  Verses. 
Cranford.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Our  Village,     By, Mary  Russell  Mitford. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways. 
The  Humorous  Poems  of  Thomas  Hood. 


By  Maria  Edgetvorth  : 

Castle  Rackrent  and  the  Absentee. 

Ormond. 

Popular  Tales. 

Helen. 

Belinda. 

The  Parents'  Assistant. 
Old  Christmas.     By  Washington  Irving. 
Bracebridge  Hall.     By  Washington  Irving. 
John  Inglesant.     By  J.  H.  Shorthouse. 
The  Use  of  Life.     By  Lord  Avebury. 
The  Pleasures  of  Life.     By  Lord  Avebury. 


Uniform  with  above 


Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
Lewis  Carroll. 


By 


Through  the  Looking-Glass,  and  what  Alice 
Found  There.     By  Lewis  Carroll. 


The  only  edition  with  the  Original  illustrations  by  Sir  John  Tenniel. 


Send    for    special    circulars    and   Christmas    catalogue  of    books. 


The    MACMILLAN    COMPANY    of    Canada,    Ltd.,  Toronto 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


New  Stand  with  Handle 

were  purchased  by  McGill  University  for  use  in  the  New  Pathological   and  Histo- 
logical  Laboratories.      Workmanship   and    price    were     considered   in   the 
selection  of    our   Instrument   in  preference  to  others.     Our   new    illustrated 
catalogue  of  Microscopes  and  Accessories  will  be  sent  on  request. 
WE  ARE  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 

THE  (MISTS  HUD  SMS  SUPPLY  GO,  Ltd. 

3a  McGill  College  Avenue,  Hontreal 

Fine  Chemical.    Bacteriological  and  Assay  Apparatus  and  Chemicals 
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